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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM 
APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1912  (NO  31 ;  NOS.  332T9 
TO  34092).  

INTBOBITCTOBT  STATEMENT 

This  is  the  first  inventory  of  a  new  series,  and  the  occasion  furnishes 
an  opportunity  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  these  inventories. 

The  first  of*  the  thirty  inventories  which  have  been  published  was 
designed  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  who  saw  the  need  for  it  during  the  time 
in  which  he  had  charge  of  the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction 
in  1899.  The  correctness  of  his  foresight  has  been  amply  proved. 
The  series  of  inventories  has  developed  into  a  work  of  great  value  in 
its  bearing  on  the  rapidly  developing  agriculture  of  this  coimtry. 
Xowhere  else,  so  far  as  known,  is  there  an  authentic  record  of  the 
introduction  into  a  country  of  30,000  plant  importations  from  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  early  inventories  contained  scarcely  more  than  a  bare  record 
of  the  place  of  collection,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  plant,  and  the 
collector,  but  this  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  early  introduc- 
tions sent  in  were  accompanied  by  very  brief  notes.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  material  from  the  Lathrop-Fairchild  expedition,  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Swingle's  collections  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  of  Mr.  M.  A. 
Carleton's  material  from  Russia,  the  inventory  first  began  to  take  on 
importance  as  a  work  on  economic  botany,  inasmuch  as  the  original 
observations  of  the  collectors,  who  were  termed  '*  agricultural 
explorers"  at  Mr.  Cook's  suggestion,  were  printed  in  full.  It  is  the 
observations  fresh  from  the  field  which  form  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  this  publication. 

Until  1908  the  inventories  were  published  at  irregular  intervals 
and  were  extremely  variable  in  size,  but  since  that  year  they  have 
been  issued  quarterly,  each  number  covering  the  introductions  of  three 
months.  The  inventories  prior  to  No.  14,  published  in  1908,  recorded 
the  names  of  the  plants  or  seeds  received  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
g:iven  by  the  explorer  or  correspondent,  but  with  the  development 
in  1908  of  facilities  for  the  identification  of  the  seeds  sent  in,  through 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Taxonomic  and  Range  Investigations, 
an  attempt  was  made   to  correct  the  nomenclature  of  the  imported 
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seeds  and  plants  so  far  as  was  possible  from  the  fragmentary  material 
often  sent  in.  It  was  not  then  and  is  not  now  always  possible  to 
identify  a  new  introduction  without  first  growing  t,  and  it  is  as 
impracticable  to  postpone  the  publication  of  its  importation  for 
months  or  yeare,  awaiting  its  flowering  and  fruiting,  as  it  is  to  get 
some  of  our  correspondents  to  prepare  good  botanical  specimens  and 
send  these  in  with  the  seeds  and  plants.  Corrections  of  the  pre- 
liminary identifications  must  be  made  later. 

To  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels  was  intrusted  the  task  of  identifying  the  seeds 
and  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight  the  plants,  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  this  was  done  imder  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Frederick 
V.  Coville,  botanist  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Taxonomic  and  Range 
Investigations.  To  nothing,  perhaps,  more  than  to  the  faithful  care 
of  Miss  Mary  A.  Austin  is  due  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  these 
quarterly  inventories,  and  her  resignation  from  the  service,  which 
occurred  at  the  completion  of  this  inventory,  has  been  a  matter  of 
keen  regret  to  all  who  have  been  working  with  her  on  the  records  of 
the  office. 

Owing  to  the  delays  incident  to  the  publication  of  such  a  technical 
bulletin  as  this  inventory,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  issue  twice 
a  month  what  might  be  termed  advance  sheets  of  information,  being 
a  bulletin  called  ''  Plant  Immigrants,"  announcing  promptly  the 
arrival  of  new  plants  and  soliciting  applications  for  them  by  reputable 
experimenters  at  the  State  experiment  stations  and  elsewhere.  The 
quarterly  publication  of  the  inventories  makes  it  possible  to  have  on 
the  shelves  of  the  experimenter  the  data  regarding  his  new  plants  at 
the  time  he  is  working  with  them,  since,  with  the  exception  of  annuals, 
almost  all  species  are  first  propagated  in  the  various  field  stations  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  S^ed  and  Plant  Introduction  and  distributed  the 
following  season  in  the  shape  of  plants. 

It  has  been  customary  in  these  introductions  to  the  printed  inven- 
tories to  single  out  some  of  the  more  interesting  importations.  The 
following  importations  listed  in  this  inventory  appear  to  the  writer 
as  worthy  of  special  mention: 

No.  33279,  the  Alger  Navel  orange,  a  variety  originated  by  Dr.  L. 
Trabut,  of  Algioi-s;  No.  33281,  a  new  sweet  sorghum,  apparently 
related  to  the  Red  Amber  variety,  from  German  East  Africa;  No. 
33290,  Lathyrus  mulkakj  from  the  mountain  slopes  of  Bokhara, 
which  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  says  is  perennial  and  could  be  used  for  the 
creation  of  a  perennial  sweet  pea;  Nos.  33295  to  33301,  seven  varie- 
ties and  species  of  Trigonella  for  trial  in  comparison  with  T.  foenum- 
graecum,  the  fenugreek  of  Egypt  and  Tunis;  Nos.  33303  to  33307, 
five  species  of  Hedysarum  for  breeding  purposes  and  trial  in  com- 
parison with  sulla,  the  great  forage  crop  of  Malta;  No.  33308,  Spin- 
adu  tetrandra,  a  wUd  spinach  from  central  Asia,   to  assist  in  the 
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creation  of  a  variety  resistant  to  hot  weather;  No.  33311,  Amygdalus 
htcharicUj  a  wild  almond  occurring  in  the  hot,  dry  mountain  regions 
of  Russian  Ttirkestan,  to  be  used  as  a  drought-resistant  stock,  as  a  nut 
tree,  a^an  ornamental,  and  for  hybridizing  purposes;  Nos.  33317  and 
33645,  Larix  sibirica,  a  remarkably  rapid-growing  species  for  which 
only  10  weeks  of  summer  are  sufficient  to  ripen  its  wood,  one  of  the 
tallest  trees  grown  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  very  promising  park  and 
lumber  tree  for  the  Northwest,  as  it  has  proved  hardy  in  central 
Canada;  No.  33320,  a  species  of  Ammophila,  from  the  sand  dunes 
of  northern  Mongolia,  a  grass  possessing  good  sand-binding  qualities, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  made  into  coarse  bread;  Nos.  33321  to  33335, 
species  oi  Opuntia,  a  remarkable  collection  of  cacti,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Robert  Roland  Gosselin,  of  Villafranca  (ViUefranche  sur  Mer), 
France,  representing  the  famous  collection  of  Weber,  the  cactus 
specialist;  Nos.  33342  to  33345,  four  Indian  species  of  Rubus  from 
Utakamand,  India;  Nos.  33352  to  33354,  three  varieties  of  cotton 
from  Siam  which  may  have  originated  in  that  region;  Nos.  33392  to 
33403,  a  collection  of  grapes  for  table  and  wine-making  purposes 
from  Beirut,  Syria;  Nos.  33408  to  33417,  a  collection  of  castor 
bean  varieties  from  British  India;  No.  33431,  Actinidia  chinensis, 
from  KuUng,  China,  in  the  form  of  roots,  from  plants  that  bore  large 
fruits  and  are  therefore  female;  Nos.  33443,  33444,  33598,  and  33599, 
Alysicarpus,  four  species  of  Indian  legumes  of  probable  value  for 
grazing  purposes,  arranged  for  by  Mr,  C.  V.  Piper;  No.  33445, 
Chrysopogon  montanus,  one  of  the  most  valued  pasture  grasses  in 
India,  also  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Piper;  No.  33447,  heileina  Idxum, 
from  lowlands  on  the  plains  of  northern  India,  a  grass  which  is  both 
grazed  and  cut  for  hay  there;  Nos.  33448  to  33457,  a  remarkable 
collection  of  Bolivian  varieties  of  Indian  corti,  including  the  giant- 
kemeled  and  very  sweet-kemeled  varieties,  sent  in  by  Minister 
Horace  G.  Knowles;  Nos.  33467  and  33468,^  Venezuelan  Arracdcia 
xarUhorrhiza,  two  varieties  of  what  may  provfe  a  good  summer  vege- 
table in  Florida;  Nos.  33523  to  33539,  Vitis  viniferay  17  varieties  of 
Almeria  table  giapes;  Nos.  33543  to  33550,  a  collection  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  from  Seharunpur,  India,  probably  suited  to  the 
climate  of  Florida,  secxu-ed  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Piper;  Nos.  33551 
to  33587,  a  collection  of  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  Lucknow, 
India,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  Piper  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Davies,  of  the  Govern- 
ment Horticultural  Gardens  there,  suitable  particularly  for  trial  in 
southern  Florida;  No.  33596,  Andropogon  annulaius,  and  No.  33597, 
A,  perhisuis,  two  excellent  hay  grasses  from  the  Ganges  VaUey  of 
British  India,  selected  by  Mr.  Piper;  Nos.  33601  to  33603,  Cenchrus 
Uflorus,  a  grass  related  to  our  sand  bur  but  having  grazing  value, 
from  Lucknow,  Agra,  and  Lahore;  No.  33608,  Indigofera  linifolia, 
one  of  the  best  pasture  plants  of  the  Ganges  Valley;  No.  33611, 
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Penniseium  cHiare,  the  best  native  hay  grass  of  the  Ganges  Valley, 
growing  2\  feet  high;  No.  33617,  Capriola  dactyhn,  apparently  a 
more  vigorous  grower  than  the  ordinary  crab-grass,  according  to 
Mr.  Piper,  who  saw  it  growing  at  Alighur,  India;  No.  33^39,  the 
Assil  cotton,  a  new  Egyptian  variety  secured  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook  from 
Alexandria;  No.  33643,  BackTumsia  citriodora,  from  Sunnybank, 
Queensland,  which  yields  4  per  cent  of  citral,  the  valuable  constituent 
of  all  lemon  oils;  Nos.  33657  to  33665,  nine  probably  extremely  hardy 
varieties  and  crosses  of  Prunus  fruticosa  with  P.  avium^  P.  cerdsus, 
and  P.  domestica,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Voeikov,  a  plant  breeder 
of  central  Russia;  No.  33689,  the  Bumulan  banana,  a  robust  variety 
from  Manila,  which  has  attracted  some  attention  in  the  West  Indies; 
No.  33692,  AnthepJiora  Ti^rmaphroditaj  a  renowned  grass  in  the  dry 
region  of  the  province  of  Ceara,  Brazil,  probably  valuable  for  hay; 
No.  33736,  a  variety  of  red  clover  from  Trent,  Austria,  called  the 
Giant  or  Spodone,  recently  introduced  from  Italy,  which  yields  25  to 
30  per  cent  more  than  ordinary  clover,  according  to  Prof.  Bassi,  of 
the  provincial  administration;  No.  33749,  okra,  or  gumbo,  a  variety 
originally  from  Egypt  which  is  an  early  bearer,  has  thicker  flesh  and 
is  more  tender  than  other  varieties,  selected  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny, 
of  Avery  Island,  La.;  No.  33762,  Cocos  yatay,  from  Haedo,  near 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  a  frost-resistant  palm  with  fruit  that  looks 
like  a  crab  apple  and  tastes  like  a  green  pineapple;  No.  33779,  a 
variety  of  pigeon-pea  from  La  Noria,  Mazatlan,  Slexico;  No.  33793, 
Ruhus  hawaiensiSf  the  akala  fruit  from  Hawaii,  probably  the  largest 
fruiting  raspberry  known,  being  over  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
sharp,  rather  acid  but  pleasant  flavor;  Nos.  33800  to  33911,  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  Chilean  seeds  from  Mr.  Jos6  D.  Hus- 
bands, of  Limavida,  Chile,  of  which  the  following  are  especially  note- 
worthy—No. 33801,  Fagelia,  a  remarkable  yellow-flowered  fragrant 
ornamental;  Nos.  33802  to  33806,  five  varieties  of  Chilean  yams; 
No.  33812,  a  species  of  large  yellow-flowered  senecio  with  flowers  in 
bunches  2  feet  long;  Nos.  33819  to  33822,  Alstroemeria  ligtUj  the  linto 
of  Chile,  which  is  used  for  producing  a  very  valuable  arrowroot  for 
infants  and  sick  people;  No.  33833,  Aca<^  cavenia,  a  tree  for  live 
fences  in  arid  r?gions,  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Husbands  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  cultivation  on  a  Chilean  farm,  and  the 
young  foliage  of  which  is  much  relished  by  sheep;  No.  33869,  the 
Chilean  muermo,  a  magnificent  evergreen  tree  which  whitens  the 
forest  with  its  blossoms;  No.  33872,  the  maravilla,  a  golden-yellow 
flowering  shrub;  Nos.  33888  to  33896,  nine  varieties  of  the  little- 
known  fruiting  shrub  called  the  aiTayan,  the  fruits  of  which  are  said 
to  be  delicious;  No.  33905,  the  murta,  considered  by  Mr.  Husbands 
to  be  the  best  wild  fruit  in  Chile;  Nos.  33907  to  33909,  three  varieties 
of  an  undetermined  species  of  myrtus  with  edible  fruits — Nos.  33913 
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to  34038,  a  collection  from  Senor  Carlos  Thays,  of  the  Botanic  Gaiden 
of  Buenos  Aires,  of  seeds  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  from  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  some  of  which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  southern 
park  superintendents,  for  example,  No.  33965,  the  curious  canban- 
ambi,  whose  fruits  have  an  odor  which  causes  one  to  sneeze;  No. 
33970,  the  chaiiar,  a  favorite  fruit  of  the  Argentinos;  No.  33997,  a 
remarkable  bulb  of  the  iris  family,  from  a  dozen  bulbs  of  which  over  a 
thousand  apricot-yellow  blooms  were  produced.  From  other  corre- 
spondents we  find  No.  34045,  a  remarkable  yellow-fruited  Rubus 
which  Dr.  Proschowsky  reports  has  climbed  nearly  to  the  top  of  lus 
olive  trees  at  Nice  and  bears  an  abundance  of  good  fruit;  Nos.  34046 
to  34049,  four  species  of  drought-resistant  fodder  grasses  from  New 
South  Wales;  No.  34050,  seeds  of  the  delicious  ilama  from  Tehuan- 
tepec,  a  fruit  resembling  the  cherimoya,  but  larger  and  said  to  be  of 
better  flavor;  No.  34051,  a  n^w  species  of  bombax  from  the  Philip- 
pines, which  will  probably  grow  in  southern  Florida  and  is  of  value  in 
furnishing  what  appears  to  be  quite  as  good  a  fiber  as  the  best  Java 
kapok;  Nos.  34056  to  34062,  a  collection  of  muskmelon  seeds  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  which  will  interest  growers  in  subtropical 
regions;  No.  34063,  the  Karagatch  elm  of  the  Trans-caspian  territory, 
a  more  rapid  grower  and  producing  harder  and  better  wood  than  the 
American  elm,  which  has  proved  hardy  at  Fallon,  Nev.,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  avenue  trees  known;  No.  34071,  Dammara  aXha, 
the  remarkable  broad-leaved  conifer  of  Java;  No.  34078,  Talauma 
mviaMlis,  from  the  island  of  Java,  a  large  yellow-flowered  tree  related 
to  the  magnolia,  introduced  for  breeding  experiments;  and  No.  34092, 
from  Senegal,  West  Africa,  presented  by  the  director  of  the  Colonial 
Garden  at  Nogent  sur  Marne,  France,  a  perennial  rice  which  produces 
rhizomes  and  will  probably  grow  in  saline  soils,  and  since  the  natives 
consider  it  so  much  better  than  their  imported  rices  that  they  will 
exchange  only  one  calabash  of  it  for  three  of  the  imported  kind 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

As  heretofore,  the  manuscript  for  this  inventory  has  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Austin,  the  botanical  determinations  have  been 
made  and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Skeels,  and  the  notes  on  nomenclature  have  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Orthography  of  this 
Bureau  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz,  who  has  also  had  general  supervision  of 
this  inventory,  as  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction. 

David  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Offiob  of  Fobeign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington^  D,  C,  February  8,  191S. 
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8S279.    CiTBUS  AUSANTiuM  SINENSIS  L.  Orang^e. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  April  1,  1912. 
^' Alger  Navel,    Fruit  large,  flattened,  double » late.    Flesh  fine,  juicy,  with  pleasant 
odor.    Very  vigorous  tree.    Obtained  from  seeds  at  the  botanic  station.    {TrabtU.) 
Seeds. 

SSSiSl.    HoLGUS  soBGHUM  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Ten.) 
From  Mpwapwa,  German  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Sperling,  Kaiser- 
liche  Bezirksamtmann.    Received  April  4,  1912. 

This  plant,  which  has  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories  as  Andro- 
pogon  Krghum  (L.)  Brot.,  and  is  listed  in  the  Index  Kewensis  as  Sorghum  vulgare 
Fen.,  has  been  identified  as  the  type  of  the  genus  Holcua  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hitchcock,  who 
says  (Grasses  of  Cuba,  Contributions  from  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  12,  pt.  6,  p.  195, 
1909):  "Holcus  wrghum  L.  must  be  considered  the  type  of  the  genus  Holcus,  since  it 
18  the  most  important  economic  species  of  the  genus,  and,  further,  since,  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  Linnseus  refers  to  the  genus  Sorgum  Mich  [eli]  as  a 
synonym  of  Holcus.''  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  this  original  Linnsean  name  for 
the  solium. 

**  This  seed  is  very  interesting  because  it  is  apparently  different  from  anything  that 
I  have  had  previously  from  this  region.  It  is  apparently  a  sorgo,  or  sweet  sorghum. 
Its  relationship  can  be  ascertained  only  by  growing  it,  but  apparently  it  is  related  to 
the  Red  Amber:'    {CarleUm  R.  Ball) 

33282  to  33284.     Zea  mays  L.  Corn. 

From  Geoigetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Stockdale, 

Assistant  Director  and  Government  Botanist,  Botanic  Garden,  Science  and 

Agriculture  Department.    Received  April  3,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

88282.    Creole.    No.  1. 

38288.     Creole.    No.  2. 

88284.    CreoU.    No.  3. 
**I  can  not  tell  whether  or  not  these  are  true  to  type,  as  they  were  obtained  from  a 
ikimer  here  and  have  not  been  grown  at  our  experimental  stations."    (Stockdale.) 
See  No.  32490  for  previous  introduction. 

83285  to  33320. 

From  Russia.    Received  through  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agricultural  explorer,  for 
this  Department.    Received  April  2, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

83286.    TitmcuM  durum  Desf.  Wheat. 

From  St.  Petersbuig,  Russia. 

"(No.  1746a,  Feb.  11, 1912.)    A  variety  of  hard  summer  wheat,  coming  from 
tlie  hot  and  dry  Syr-Darya  District,  Russian  Turkestan.    Said  to  be  grown 
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without  irrigation,  and  to  give  a  good  harvest.    Locally  called  JTw&anfci,  under 
which  name  several  distinct  varieties  pass. 

^^  Obtained  at  the  seed  exhibition  held  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  early  part 
of  February,  1912."    (Meyer.) 

33286.  Triticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 
{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

From  St.  Petersbui^,  Russia. 

"(No.  1747a,  Feb.  11,  1912.)  A  medium-soft  summer  wheat  of  fine  qual- 
ity; comes  from  the  hot  and  dry  Syr-Darya  District,  Russian  Turkestan,  and  is 
said  to  grow  without  irrigation.  Called  Syr-Darya.  Obtained  like  the  preced- 
ing number. ' '     ( Meyer. ) 

33287.  Triticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 
(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1748a,  Feb.  11,  1912.)  A  very  white,  soft  summer  wheat;  comes 
from  the  hot  and  dry  Syr-Darya  District,  Russian  Turkestan;  said  to  be  grown 
under  slight  irrigation.  Locally  called  Ak-Boogdai,  Obtained  like  No.  1746a. ' ' 
(Meyer.) 

33288.  Triticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 
(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1749a,  Feb.  11,  1912.)    A  medium-soft  summer  wheat  coming  from 
the  hot  and  dry  Syr-Darya  District,  Russian  Turkestan;  suid  to  be  grown  under 
irrigation.    Called  Kuhanka.    Seems  to  be  a  cross  between  Triticum  durum  and 
T.  vulgare.    Obtained  like  No.  1746a."     (Meyer.) 
33280.  Avena  sativa  L.  Oat. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1750a,  Feb.  11,  1912.)  A  sample  of  a  very  white  variety  of  oats 
coming  from  the  mountainous  Ferghana  District,  Russian  Turkestan.  Ob- 
tained like  No.  1746a."     (Meyer.) 

(A  slip  was  attached  to  these  oats  marked  "  Dollar  oats.") 

33200.  Lathtrus  muleak  Lipsky. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1751a,  Feb.  17,  1912.)  A  rare,  perennial  Lathyrus  which  occurs 
here  and  there  on  mountain  slopes  in  southern  Bokhara;  has  large  reddish 
pink  flowers  which  are  quite  fragrant.  Of  value  as  a  factor  in  hybridization 
experiments  in  tr>dng  to  create  perennial  sweet  peas  and  as  a  possible  forage 
plant  for  dry,  hot  regions.  Obtained  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanical  Gar- 
den."    (Meyer.) 

33201.  Onobrychis  caput-galli  (L.)  Lam. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1752a,  Feb.  17,  1912.)  An  annual  legume  which  may  be  tested  for  its 
possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  the  preceding  number."    (Meyer.) 

Distribution. — The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Spain 
eastward  through  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  to  Syria,  and  in  northern 
Africa. 
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38202.    Onobrtchis  crista-galli  (L.)  Lam.  Hdrisson. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  175Sa,  Feb.  17, 1912.)  An  annual  legume  which  may  be  tested  for  its 
possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a.''     {Meyer.) 

Distribution. — ^The  countries  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Greece  through  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine,  and  in  northern  Egypt. 

33203.  Onobrychis  sativa  Montana  (DC.)  Koch.  Sainfoin. 
(Onobrychis  vidaefolia  montana  Bum.) 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1754a,  February  17,  1912.)  An  annual  legume  whic'i  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a."     {Meyer.) 

Distribution. — Southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  extending  from  Spain 
eastward  through  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Caucasus  region  to  Asia  Minor. 

33204.  Onobrychis  laconica  Orph. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1755a,  February  17,  1912.)  An  annual  legume,  occurring  throughout 
Russian  Turkestan.  Apparently  possesses  value  for  forage  purposes.  Obtained 
like  No.  1751a."     {Meyer.) 

Distribution. — ^The  subalpine  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Greece. 

33205.  Trioonella  caerulea  (L.)  Ser. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1756a,  February  17,  1912.)  An  annual  legume  occurring  in  the  Cau- 
casus. May  be  tested  for  its  possible  forage  value.  Obtained  like  No.  1751a." 
(Meyer.) 

33206.  Trioonella  caerulea  (L.)  Ser. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1757a,  February  17,  1912.)  Variety  connata.  An  annual  legume 
which  may  be  tested  for  its  possible  forage  value.  Obtained  like  No.  1751a." 
{Meyer.) 

33207.  Trioonella'  caerulea  (L.)  Ser. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1758a,  February  17,  1912.)  Variety  monophylla.  An  annual  legume 
which  may  be  tested  for  its  possible  forage  value.  Obtained  like  No.  1751a." 
{Meyer.) 

33208.  Trioonella  cretica  Boiss. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1759a,  February  17,  1912.)    An  annual  legume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a. ' '     ( Meyer. ) 
33200.    Trioonella  foenum-oraecuh  L.  Fenugreek. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1760a,  February  17,  1912.)    A  well-known  annual  fodder  plant.    To 
be  tested  along  with  other  species  of  Trigonella  for  comparison.    Obtained  like 
No.  1751a."     {Meyer.) 
33300.    Trioonella  gladlata  Steven. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1761a,  February  17,  1912.)  An  annual  legume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a."     {Meyer.) 
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33301.  Trioonella  polycerata  L. 
From  St.  Petersbiug,  Russia. 

'*(No.  1762a,  February  17,  1912.)  Variety  dmUxta.  Aa  annual  legume 
which  maybe  tested  for  its  possible  forage  value.  Obtained  like  No.  1751a.*' 
{Meyer.) 

33302.  Medicago  radiata  L. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"  (No.  1763a,  February  17,  1912.)    An  annual  l^;ume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a. ' '    ( Meyer. ) 
38308.    Hedtsarum  esculentum  Ledeb. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1764a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  perennial  legume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a. "    ( Meyer,) 

DistrUmtion. — Eastern  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  Japan. 

33304.  Hedtsarum  flavescens  Regel  and  Schmalh. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1765a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  perennial  legume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a.*'    (Meyer.) 

DUtribiUion. — On  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Turkestan  at  an  elevation 
of  6,500  to  7,000  feet 

33305.  Hedysarum  microcalyz  Baker. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

**(No.  1766a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  perennial  legume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a.  *  *    ( Meyer. ) 

DistributUm. — ^Temperate  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  province  of  Kashmir, 
in  northern  India. 

33306.  Hedtsarum  hedtbaroideb  (L.)  Stuntz. 
{Astragalus  hedysaroides  L.,  Species  Plantarum,  p.  756,  1753.) 

Seeds  of  this  species  were  received  from  St.  Petersburg  under  the  name 
Hedysarum  ohscurum  L.  This  name  was  published  in  1759  by  Linnaeus  (Sys- 
tema  Naturae,  ed.  10,  p.  1171)  and  the  species  is  there  based  on  Astragalus 
hedysaroides  L.    As  the  earliest  specific  name,  hedysaroides  should  be  adopted. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1767a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  perennial  legume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value .    Obtained  like  No.  1 751a.  *  *    ( Meyer, ) 

33307.  Hedtsarum  songaricum  Bongard. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1768a,  February  17,  1912.)    A  perennial  legume  which  may  be  tested 
for  its  possible  forage  value.    Obtaiued  like  No.  1751a."    {Meyer.) 
DistrUmtion. — ^The  valley  of  the  Sungari  River  in  northeastern  Siberia. 

33308.  Spinacia  tetrandra  Stev.  Spinach. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1769a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  wild  spinach  occurring  in  central  Asia. 
Possibly  of  value  in  hybridization  and  selection  work,  with  the  object  iu  mind 
of  creating  strains  of  spinach  more  resistant  to  hot  weather  and  less  quickly 
shooting  into  seed  than  do  present  varieties.    Obtained  like  1751a.**    {Meyer.) 

Distributum. — In  salty  clay  soil  from  the  Caucasus  region  of  Armenia  east- 
ward through  northern  Persia  to  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan. 
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33309.    Asparagus  schoberioidbs  Kunth.  Asparagrus. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1770a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  wild  asparagus  possibly  of  value  for 
breeding  purposes.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a."    {Meyer.) 

DistributUm, — Dry,  sandy  places  in  the  provinces  of  Shengking  and  Shantung 
in  China,  and  in  Chosen  (Korea),  and  Japan. 
83310.    LnJUM  dausigum  Ker-Gawler.  LQy. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1771a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  lily  from  the  Amur  regions,  which  has 
bright,  brick-red  flowers.  Though  not  of  large  dimensions,  this  plant  seems  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  hardy  border.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a. ' '    ( Meyer. ) 

DistribtUion. — The  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Dauria  and  eastward  to  Man- 
churia, the  Amur  region,  the  Sakhalin  islands,  and  the  island  of  Hokushu  in 
Japan. 
33311.    Ajcyodalus  bugharica  Korsh.  Almond. 

From  St.  Petersbuig,  Russia. 

"(No.  1772a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  wild  almond  occurring  in  the  hot  and 
dry  mountain  regions  of  Russian  Turkestan.  May  be  experimented  with  for 
the  following  purposes:  As  a  drought-resistant  stock  for  almonds  and  peaches, 
as  a  possible  drought-resistant  nut  troe,  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  desert  regions, 
and  as  a  factor  in  hybridizing.  Obtained  like  No.  1751a.'*  (Meyer.) 
3C312.    Prunus  sfinosissima  (Bunge)  Franch. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1773a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  wild,  shrubby  almond  found  in  stony 
d^ris  in  the  hot  and  dry  mountain  regions  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Possibly  of 
the  same  value  as  the  preceding  number,  and  in  addition  may  prove  of  use  as 
a  hedge  material  in  desert  regions.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a."    (Meyer.) 

Distribution. — ^The  trans-Caspian  district  of  southwestern  Siberia  and  north- 
western Persia,  and  eastward  to  Turkestan. 

33313.  ExoGHORDA  KOROLKOWi  Lavall6e. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1774a,  February  17,  1912.)  A  shrub  native  to  the  mountains  of  Rus- 
sian Turkestan,  flowering  with  masses  of  white  flowers.  Of  value  possibly  as 
an  ornamental  garden  shrub  in  rather  dry  regions.  Obtained  like  No.  1751a." 
(Meyer.) 

33314.  COLUTBA   PERSICA   BUU8E1  BoisS. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1775a,  February  17,  1912.)    A  shrub  native  to  the  dry  mountain 
regions  of  Russian  Turkestan.    Obtained  from  the  same  source  as  No.  1751a." 
(Meyer.) 
33316.    Abelia  cortmbosa  Regeland  Schmalh. 

Fnxa  St.  Petersbuig,  Russia. 

*'(No.  1776a,  Febniary  17,  1912.)  A  tall  shrub  growing  here  and  there  in 
the  Alexander  Mountains,  eastern  Russian  Turkestan.  Is  esteemed  for  its 
hardwooded  slender  stems  from  which  walking  canes  known  by  the  name 
'Staffs  of  Moses'  are  made,  which  are  especially  sought  after  by  Mohammedan 
pilgrims.    Obtained  from  the  same  source  as  No.  1751a."    (Meyer,) 
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33316.  Acer  turkestanigum  Pax.  ICaple. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1777a,  Febniary  17,  1912.)  A  maple  occurring  here  and  there  in  the 
mountains  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Of  \'alue  as  a  small  shade  tree  in  dry  and 
hot  regions.    Obtained  like  No.  1751a."    (Meyer.) 

33317.  Larix  sibirica  Ledeb.  Larch. 
From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1778a,  February  17,  1912.)  The  little-known  Siberian  larch.  This 
is  an  excellent  lumber  tree,  requiring  only  a  very  short  season  to  mature,  10 
weeks  of  summer  being  apparently  sufficient  to  complete  the  whole  process 
of  coming  into  leaf  and  shedding  again.  This  tree  possesses  also  great  value 
as  an  ornamental  park  tree  in  cool,  uncongenial  climes,  as  in  and  around  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  becomes  one  of  the  tallest  of  all  trees.  It  can  also  be 
clipped  into  pyramids  and  made  to  serve  in  formal  gardens  or  along  walks. 
May  be  expected  to  thrive  especially  in  southern  Alaska  and  in  the  coolest 
sections  of  the  United  States.    Obtamed  like  No.  1751a."     (Meyer.) 

33318.  Larix  sibirica  Ledeb.  Larch. 
From  Estate  Mitino,  Torzhok,  Tver  Government,  Russia. 

"(No.  1779a,  February  5,  1912.)    Received  from  Mr.  D.  D.  Romanoff,  on 
whose  estate,  'Mitino,'  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  this  larch  are  found. 
For  further  remarks  see  preceding  number."     (Meyer.) 
33310.  Larix  dahurica  Turcs.  Larch. 

From  Estate  Mitino,  Torzhok,  Tver  Government,  Russia. 

"(No.  1780a,  Feb.  6,  1912.)  A  larch  occurring  in  Manchuria,  eastern 
Siberia,  northern  Chosen  (Korea),  etc.,  forming  here  and  there  large  forests. 
Its  lumber  is  of  excellent  quality,  though  apparently  not  ranked  as  high  as  that 
of  Larix  sibirica.  It  is  also  a  fine  ornamental  tree,  not  growing  as  tall  as  L. 
gibirica,  but  ia  better  able  to  withstand  drought  and  heat.  Can  be  clipped  and 
pruned  for  use  in  formal  gardens  and  neems  naturally  to  branch  out  lower  near 
the  ground  than  L.  sibirica.  Obtained  like  No.  1751a."  (Meyer.) 
33320.    Ammophila  sp. 

Seeds  of  this  species  were  received  under  tlie  name  Ammophila  n7/o«a,  but 
the  place  of  publication  of  this  name  has  not  yet  been  found. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

"(No.  1781a,  Feb.  24,  1912.)  A  perennial  tall  grass  found  growing  in 
sand  dunes  in  northern  Mongolia.  Its  seeds  are  collected  by  the  Mongols  and  a 
coarse  bread  made  from  them.  This  grass  seems  to  possess  excellent  sand- 
binding  qualities  and  might  be  tested  for  this  purpose  in  cold  and  dry  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Obtained  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Palibin.  St.  Petersburg  Botanic 
Garden,  who  received  these  seeds  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Ubsa,  nortli- 
westem  Mongolia."     (Meyer.) 

3SS21  to  33335.     Opuntia  spp.  Prickly  pear. 

From  Alpes  Maritimes,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Roland  Gosseliii, 

Colline  de  la  Paix  par  Villefranche  sur  Mer.    Received  April  4,  1912. 

These  are  important  chiefly  as  representatives  from  authentic  original  specimens 

transmitted  by  Dr.  Weber  to  Mr.  Robert  Roland  Gosselin.    They  will  be  valuable 

especially  in  enabling  us  better  to  understand  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Weber. 

Two  of  them  may  be  of  importance  for  forage,  and  several  of  them  bear  edible  fruit. 
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33821  to  33335— Continued. 
Cuttings  of  the  following: 

33321.  Opuntia  hyptiacantha  Weber. 

33322.  Opuntia  vulgaris  balearica  Weber. 

33323.  Opuntia  mtriacantha  Weber. 

33324.  Opuntia  pilifera  Weber. 
33326.  Opuntia  scheerii  Weber. 

33326.  Opuntia  oosseliniana  Weber. 

33327.  Opuntia  streptacantha  Lem. 

33328.  Opuntia  robusta  larreti  Weber. 
33320.  Opuntia  oymnocarpa  \Veber. 

33330.  Opuntia  sp. 

33331.  Opuntia  sp. 

33332.  Opuntia  vblutina  Weber. 

33333.  Opuntia  rastrera  Weber, 

33334.  Opuntia  camuessa  Weber. 

33336.  Opuntia  spinulifera  Salm-Dyck. 

88336.     Paeonia  mlokosewitschi  Lomakin. 

From  Tlflis,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Rolloff,  Director,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  April  5,  1912. 
See  No8.  27674  and  30523  for  previous  introductiona. 
Root. 

88387  and  33338. 

From  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Lucie  Potts,  Livingston.    Received  April 
5, 1912. 
•* The  only  use  that  is  made  of  these  grasses  in  this  district  is  feed  for  cattle. '  *     (Potts. ) 

33337.  Paspalum  vaginatum  Swartz. 

"This  grows  in  low,  wet  ground.  It  is  covered  with  something  like  sirup, 
and  the  natives  gather  the  seeds  and  crack  them  for  their  sweetness."    (Potts.) 

Distribution. — First  described  from  Jamaica;  generally  distributed  in  the 
Tropics  and  in  the  United  States  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Texas. 

33338.  ScLBRiA  sp. 

"Grows  in  low,  flat  lands."    (Potts,) 

38340.  Opuntia  cardona  Weber. 

From  Alpes  Maritimes,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Roland  Gosselin,  Col- 
line  de  la  Paix  par  Villefranche  sur  Mer.    Received  April  4,  1912. 
Cutting. 

38341.  Stbychnos  spinosa  Lam.  Kafir  orange. 

From  Miami,  Fla.    Grown  at  the  Subtropical  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station. 
Received  March  20, 1912. 
This  fruit  was  picked  on  March  15.    It  was  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  9611;  see  this 
number  for  description. 
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38S42  to  88346.     Rubus  spp. 

From  Utakamand,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Butcher,  Curator,  Govern- 
ment Botanic  Gardens.    Received  April  8, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33342.  Rubus  elliftigus  Smith. 

33343.  Rubus  moluccanus  L. 

83344.    Rubus  lasiocarpus  Smith.  Baspbexry. 

33345.    Rubus  bacemosus  Roxb. 

DigtrUmtUm.'-'A  shrubby  Rubus  with  lai^ge  red  flowers,  found  on  the  Nilgiri 
and  Pulney  Mountains  in  India. 

38346.  (Undetermined.)  Palm. 
From  Boca  TresAmigos,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Gould.    Received 

April  8,  1912. 

''A  palm  known  locally  as  Maquenge.  It  sends  up  a  tall  shaft  with  rather  few 
leaves  at  the  top,  which  at  a  distance  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  windmill.  The  shell 
of  the  mature  trunk  is  about  2  inches  thick  and  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  jet  black. 
When  polished,  it  makes  a  very  excellent  wood  for  plane  stocks.  It  is  especially  valu- 
able for  joiner  planes.  It  slips  better  than  steel,  is  nearly  as  heavy,  and  takes  on  a 
very  glossy  polish.    The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  splits  very  easily. 

'*  It  is  used  locally  to  make  inclosures  for  native  houses.  The  body  of  the  trunk  is 
split  into  strips  about  4  inches  wide,  the  fibrous  pulp  is  stripped  away  from  the  inner 
surface,  and  the  strips  are  placed  vertically  side  by  side  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain. 

''The  nuts,  I  think,  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Yankee's  wooden  nutmegs." 
(Gould.) 

38347.  RosGHEBiA  MELANOOHAETES  Wendl.  Palm. 
From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.    Received  April  8, 

1912. 

*'  A  palm  15  to  25  feet  high  with  many  aerial  roots  and  a  stem  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  ring  of  young  spines  when  young  below  each  leaf  scar.  Very  ornamental  and 
becoming  scarce. ' '    (Regnard. ) 

Distribution,— In  shaded  forests  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  in  the  Seychelles. 

33348.  Leucaena  olauoa  (L.)  Benth. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.    Received  April  8, 
1912. 
"A  very  interesting  shrub  common  in  Mauritius,  leaves  and  seeds  used  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  the  seeds  being  boiled  and  crushed  for  that  purpose.''    (Regnard.) 

33349.  Mentha  piperita  L.  Peppermint. 

From  Japan.    Purchased  from  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Go.    Received  April  6, 
1912. 
Procured  for  the  experiments  being  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Drug-Plant,  Poison- 
ous-Plant, and  Physiological  Investigations. 

33350.  DiosGOREA  sp.  Tam. 

From  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Lucie  Potts,  Livingston.    Received  April 
5, 1912. 
'^This  is  called  the  'potato  of  the  air'  (papa  del  aigre).    The  natives  say  it  was  the 
original  potato.     It  grows  on  a  vine,  is  produced  above  ground,  and  when  boiled  tastes 
very  much  like  a  potato. ' '    (Potts.) 
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33361.    Capsioxtm  annuum  L.  Bed  pepper* 

From  Barcelona,  Spain.  Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Morgan,  American  consul, 
throue^  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  February,  1912.    Numbered  April  8, 1912. 

33363  to  33364.  Gossypium  spp.  Cotton. 

IVom  Bangkok,  Siam.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carl  C.  Hansen,  American  vice  and 
deputy  consul  general  in  chaige,  who  procured  them  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Siam.    Received  April  9, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

88852.    GofiSTFiuii  sp. 
Chaniabiari. 

88858.  GossTFiuii  hirsutum  L. 
Krwng  Kao  or  Kroong  Kow. 

88854.  GossTmiic  Nanking  Meyen. 
Nakon  Sritamaraj  or  Sridhamaraj. 

33366  to  33376. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Fischer  von  Waldheim, 
Director,  Imperial  Botanical  Gardens.    Received  April  3, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

88855.  Acer  oinnala  ssMBNOvn  (Reg.  and  Herd.)  Pbx.  Maple. 

88856.  Acer  oinnala  SBiiENOvn  (Reg.  and  Herd.)  Pbx.  }Caple. 
DittribuHon. — ^A  small-leaved  shrub,  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alatau  Moun- 
tains at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet  in  southern  Siberia  and  in  Turkestan. 

88857.  AiufODENDRON  AROENTBUii  (Sievors)  Kuntze. 
(Ammodendron  neverni  Fisch.) 

DittribuHon. — On  the  salty  desert  plains  in  the  Sungarian  region  of  southern 
Siberia. 
88358.    Clematis  oeientalis  L.  OlematiE. 

See  No.  30243  for  previous  introduction. 

88859.  CoRNUS  kobnigi  Schneider. 

Distribution, — ^A  shrub  found  in  the  province  of  Batum  in  the  Tmnscau- 
casian  region  of  southeastern  Russia. 

88860.  Iris  drepanophtlla  Aitch.  and  Baker.  Iris. 
Distribution. — A  yellow-flowered  iris  found  in  the  northern  part  of  Afghan- 


88801.  Megonopsis  cambbiga  Yiguier. 

See  Nos.  33011,  33081,  and  33082  for  previous  introductions. 

88802.  Megonopsis  panigulata  (Don)  Prain. 
See  No.  33048  for  previous  introduction. 

88868.    Megonopsis  racbmosa  Maxim. 

See  No.  33013  for  previous  introduction. 
88864.    Medigago  hispida  aguleata  Urban. 

Distribution.— Vem&  and  Arabia  and  eastward  to  western  India;  also  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  South  Africa. 
e7S9'— 14 ^2 
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33366  to  83376— Continued. 

33365.  Melilotus  eleoans  Salzmann. 

Dtstribution. — ^The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Spain  and 
Algeria  to  Palestine,  and  Abyssinia. 
See  No.  14854  for  previous  introduction. 

33366.  Melilotus  messaneksis  (L.)  All. 

See  Nos.  26213,  27471,  and  27608  for  previous  introductions. 

33367.  Prunus  probtrata  Labill. 

See  Nos.  28945  and  30564  for  previous  introductions. 

33368.  RiBES  DiKUSCHA  Fisch.  Currant. 
Variety  appendiculata. 

33369.  Rises  procumbens  Pallas.  Currant. 
See  No.  32762  for  previous  introduction. 

33370.  Rosa  xanthina  Lindl.  Bose. 

33371.  Rosa  sp.  Bose. 

33372.  RosAsp.     (1).  Rose. 

33373.  Rosa  ep.     (2).  Bose. 

33374.  SOPHORA  ALOPECUROIDES  L. 

Distribution. — A  low  shrub  growing  on  the  temperate  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  southwestern  Asia,  extending  from  Asia  Minor  eastward  tlirough  Turkestan 
and  Afghanistan  to  western  Tibet,  where  it  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  to 
12,000  feet. 

33375.  TiLTA  RUBRA  BEGONiFOLiA  (Stev.)  Schneider. 
See  No.  31070  for  previous  introduction. 

33376  to  33378.     Vitis  vinifera  L.  Grape. 

From  Almeria,  Spain.    Procured  by  Mr.  James  Murison,  acting  consular  agent, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Walter  T,  Swingle.    Received  April  10,  1912. 
Cuttings  of  tlie  following;  names  as  given  by  Mr.  Murison: 

33376.  "  Uva  de  Emharque''  (white  grape). 

33377.  "  Uva  de  Casta'*  (Molinera  variety). 

33378.  '*  Uva  de  Casta''  (Rosada  variety). 

33391.    Citrus  nobilis  Lour.  Orange. 

From  Hangchow,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Judson,  Hangchow  College. 
Received  April  12,  1912. 
"Seed  of  the  large,  loose-skinned  orange;  very  sweet."     {Judson.) 

33392  to  33403.    Vitis  vinifera  L.  Grape. 

From  S>Tia.     Procured  by  Mr.   Alfred  Ely  Day,   Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beirut,  Syria.    Received  April  14,  1912. 
Cuttings  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Day: 

33392  to  33398.    From  Zahleh,  3,500  feet,  east  slope  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
near  plain  of  Coele-S>Tia. 

33302.     ''Tifafihi  ahmar  (meaning  'like  red  apples').    A  large,  red 

grape  of  specially  fine  quality." 
83393.     '*Shakaifi.    A  large,  white  grape  of  fine  quality." 
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33392  to  83403— Continued. 

33394.    ''Suri,    A  long,  white  grape;  large  clusters." 
83305.    '*  Ubeidi.    A  common  variety  used  for  making  arak  (spirits). 
About  the  same  as  MiksdH  from  Bhamdun  (8.  P.  I.  No.  33115).'' 

33306.  '' Khtuhid-ul-Banat  ('maidens'  cheeks').    A  pretty  grape  with 
a  pinkish  tinge." 

33307.  ''Zemi.    like  those  of  the  same  name  from  Bhamdun  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  33117)." 

33308.'    '*  Mukhkh-ul'Baghl  (mule's  head).    A  firm,  red  grape." 
33390  to  33403.    From  Bludan,  Anti-Lebanon,  5,000  to  5,500  feet  altitude. 
33300.    ''Asml    See  same  variety  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33114)  from  Bhamdun 
for  note  regarding  this." 

33400.  "Z«ni.    See  lot  from  Bhamdun  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33117)." 

33401.  '*  Juheili.    Large,  round  grape  with  very  firm  pulp,  mottled 
red  and  greenish  white." 

33402.  '' KMifi-inti.    Same  as  variety  by  this  name  (8.  P.  I.  No. 
33118)  sent  from  Bhamdun." 

83403.    *'  Uheidx.    Much  the  same  as  M^^fLn  from  Bhamdun  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  33115)." 
"These  cuttings  have  each  a  short  piece  of  an  old  branch  with  a  longer  piece  of  a 
new  one.    The  custom  here  is  to  bury  the  old  and  most  of  the  new,  leaving  only  a 
small  part  of  the  new  branch  projecting  from  the  ground." 

33404.     Lathyrus  sativus  L. 

From  Werchnedneprowsky  Experiment  Field,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Kol,  Assistant  Agricultural  Commissioner  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, St.  Louis,  Mo.    Received  April  12,  1912. 

"This  plant  proved  one  of  the  most -productive  grain  legumes  and  very  drought 
resistant  in  my  experiments  at  Werchnedneprowsky  Experiment  Field. 

''It  is  an  annual  and  matures  about  the  same  time  as  lentils,  but  is  about  twice 
higher.  The  habit  half -standing  bushes,  so  that  harvesting  is  not  too  difficult.  The 
plant  is  richly  supplied  with  2-seeded  pods  that  matiire  all  at  once  and  do  not  shatter 
very  much.  It  can  be  sown  quite  thickly  in  rows,  which  do  not  need  to  be  farther 
apart  than  1  foot.  It  appreciates  cultivation,  but  can  do  without  it.  I  cultivated 
once  or  twice  with  a  garden  hoe  (one  wheel).  It  yields  with  me  (average  for  three 
years)  1,200  pounds  of  grain  per  acre.  It  requires  early  sowing,  the  same  as  grain 
cereals.  The  straw  looks  a  little  rough,  but  it  is  nice  food  for  stock  and  amounts  to 
one  and  one-half  or  twice  the  grain  yield."    {Kol.) 

33406.    Cryptostegia  grandiplora  R.  Brown. 

From  western  Mexico.    Secured  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  of  the  United  States  National 

Museum,  from  a  Mr.  Tays.    Presented  through  Mr.  G.  N.  Collins,  Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry.    Received  April  5,  1912. 

''Seed  of  an  African  rubber-producing  vine.    The  plant  produces  a  good  quality 

of  rubber,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  successfully  cultivated.    It  might 

be  of  interest  to  have  it  tried  in  some  of  our  tropical  islands  in  comparison  with  other 

rubber-producing  plants."    {Collins.) 

Distribution. — A  climbing  vine  with  large  lavender  flowers,  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Madagascar  and  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  India  and  in  Egypt. 
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33406  to  33422. 

From  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  D.  Shanahan,  Spencer  Kellogg  db  Sons, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  procured  them  from  the  Allahabad  Exhibition,  India, 
unless  otherwise  noted.    Received  April  2,  1912. 
The  following  oil  seeds;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Shanahan: 

33406.  LiNUM  usiTATissiMUM  L.  LixiBeed. 
**A  white  linseed  from  Government  Experiment  Farm,  Central  Provinces.** 

33407.  Papavbb  bomniferum  L.  ^oppy. 
33408  to  38417.    Hicinub  communis  L.                                 Castor  bean. 

''There  is  one  feature  about  the  castor  bean  which  all  the  evidence  the 
writer  could  collect  seems  to  bear  out,  and  that  is  that  the  smaller  bean  is  very 
much  more  desirable  for  commercial  use  than  the  larger  one,  as  it  is  generally 
given  credit  for  producing  a  larger  yield  and  better  quality  of  oil.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  in  a  general  way.  In  India,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial castor  is  obtained,  the  product  grown  in  the  territory  surrounding 
Gawnpore  is  usually  very  large,  and  in  commercial  contracts  this  bean  is 
barred  on  account  of  its  large  size  and  insignificant  yield  of  oil. 

"The  castor-bean  plant  grows  very  large  in  some  sections,  reaching  a  height 
of  from  25  to  30  feet,  and  in  India  it  is  mostly  grown  as  a  hedge  plant,  surround- 
ing fields  and  dooryards.  The  manufacture  of  castor  oil  is  growing  in  this 
country,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  production  of  beans  in  this  country 
should  be  encouraged." 

33408.    "From  Agra." 
33400.     "From  Agra." 

33410.  "From  Cawnpore.'« 

33411.  "From  Ghazipur.*' 

33412.  "FromGondo." 

33413.  "  From  Lucknow." 

33414.  '*  From  Manipur.     (Bronze  medal.)" 
33416.     "From  Government  Experiment  Farm." 

33416.     "From  Government  Experiment  Farm.     (Big  Kharif.)" 
83417.    "Sample  of  commercial  seed  secured  at  a  native  mill  at  Cal- 
cutta, March,  1911.    Said  to  have  come  from  Madras  and  to  be  the  beet 
quality  for  yield  and  quantity  of  oil  used  in  Calcutta." 

83418  to  33420.    Sesamum  orientale  L.  Sesame. 

(Sesamum  indicum  L.) 

33418.     "From  Government  Experiment  Farm,  Centml  Provinces.** 

Brown  seeded. 
33410.    White  seeded. 
33420.     "From  Government   Experiment   Farm,   Native  Provinces. 

(Native  Til.)"    Yellowish  seeded. 

33421.  Brassica  sp.  Mustard. 

"(Sarson.)" 

33422.  GuizoTiA  abyssinica  (L.)  CasB.  Niger. 
"Niger  Beed  from  Cawnpore.** 
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3S428.    Tritioum  aestiyum  L.  Wheat. 

(TrUicum  vtUgare  Vill.) 

From  Tashkend,  Kussiaii  Turkestan.  Presented  by  Dr.  Richard  Schroeder, 
Director,  Chief  Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  Heceived  April  10,  1912. 
*'Oiir  best  Turkestan  wheat,  SsarymaguU;  that  is,  'yellow  grain.'  This  variety 
belongs  to  the  species  Triticum  wJgare,  but  imder  dry  conditions  gives  hard  kernels. 
It  is  a  spring  wheat,  but  in  Turkestan  it  is  often  sown  late  in  the  fall  and  sprouts  in  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  winter.  We  get  the  bulk  of  our  annual  rainfall  in 
winter  and  spring,  and  as  our  summer  and  foil  are  too  dry  for  the  sprouting  of  the 
wheat  in  September  or  October  (sometimes  even  in  November),  thia  fall  sowing  is 
equivalent  to  early  spring  sowing  and  is  laigely  practiced  with  spring  wheats.  True 
fall  wheat  is  sown  with  us  mostly  on  irrigated  lands. 

''The  sample  I  send  is  taken  from  a  former,  one  of  our  neighbors  (District  of  Tash- 
kend)."   (8(^oeder,) 

33424  to  33430. 

From  Mpwapwa,  German  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Sperling,  Kaiser- 
liche  Bezirksamtmann.    Received  April  1  and  3,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Sperling: 

33424  and  33426.    Holgus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
33424.    ^^Lugugu,    White,  open  and  erect  panicle,  good  for  flour; 

sugar  in  the  stalk.*' 
33426.     '*  Hembahemba.    White,  very  close  panicle,  very  productive; 
cane  very  sweet.    Used  for  flour." 
"An  examination  of  these  shows  that  they  apparently  belong  in  or  near  the 
group  comprising  HackePs  variety  roxbwrghiiy  which  is  a  very  common  sorghum 
in  central-eastern  Africa.    These  differ  from  typical  material  in  having  shorter 
and  blunter  glumes  and  may  prove  to  be  widely  distinct  when  we  know  the 
plant.    The  fact  that  they  are  saccharine  is  very  interesting."    (Carleton  R. 
Ball.) 

33420.    Arachis  hypooaea  L.  Peanut. 

'*  Katanga,'' 

33427.  Eleusine  coragana  (L.)  Gaertn.  B&gi  mUlet. 
'*Ulen  or  Uwimbi.*' 

33428.  Pennisetum  qlaucum  (L.)  R.  Brown.  Pearl  millet. 
(Panicum  glaueum  L.,  Species  Plantarum,  p.  56, 1753.) 

This  species,  which  has  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  the  inventories 
M  Pennisetum  americanum  (L.)  Schum.  and  tu  Index  Kewensis  as  P.  typhoi- 
deum  Rich.,  was  first  described  by  Linnaeus  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  56, 1753) 
as  Panicum  glaueumy  based  on  a  specimen  from  Ceylon.  This  specimen,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  has  been  identified  by  Trimen  (Journal 
Linnean  Society,  vol.  24,  p.  136,  1896)  as  the  pearl  millet,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  use  the  name  Pennisetum  glaueum  for  this  plant. 

''UweUr 
33420  and  33430.  Zea  mats  L.  Com. 

33420.     "Kipegere,    Early  ripening.'* 

83430.    ''Mkole.*^ 
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33431.     AcTiNiDiA  cHiNENsis  Planch.  Yang- taw. 

From  Kuling,  China.    Presented  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Johnston,  at  the  request  of 
Rev.  Hugh  W.  White,  Yentcheng,  Kiangsu,  China.    Received  April  17,  1912. 
"These  roots  are  from  plants  that  bore  the  largest  specimens  that  I  saw.    The  gen- 
uine yang-taw  has  no  thorns,  and  the  young  smooth  bark  has  whitish  specks  all 
through  it."     (WhiU.) 

33432  to  33436. 

From  Cambridge,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  curator,  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  16,  1912. 
Seed  of  each  of  the  following: 

33432.  Acacia  leucophloea  (Roxb.)  Willd. 

"A  large,  deciduous  fast-growing  tree.  It  prefers  a  low-lying  situation,  and 
in  the  Pan  jab  [Punjab]  its  presence  is  regarded  as  significant  of  a  rich  soil. 
The  bark  affords  a  strong  fiber  said  to  be  much  valued  for  fishing  nets.  Ground 
to  a  powder  it  is  sometimes  eaten  with  bajra  {Pennisetum  typh(yideum)j  especially 
in  times  of  scarcity.  But  it  has  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  as  an 
astringent  used  in  alcoholic  distillation.  On  this  account  it  is  often  called 
sharah-hikikar  (spirit  Acacia)."  (Extract^  WaWs  Commercial  Products  of  India, 
p.  15.) 

Distribution. — Throughout  India  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

33433.  Eucalyptus  incrassata  Labill.  Mallee. 
Distribution. — A  shrub  or  small  tree  foimd  on  the  scrubby  undulating  plains 

north  of  the  Sterling  Range  in  West  Australia. 

33434.  Laurocerasus  lusitanica  (L.)  Roem.  Laurel  cherry. 
{Prunus  lusitanica  L.) 

Distribution. — A  small  evergreen  tree  found  in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  in 
the  Canary  Islands. 
33436.    Lonicera  MAACKii  (Rupr.)Herd.  Honeysuckle. 

See  Nos.  22548  and  33053  for  previous  introductions. 
33436.    Prunus  domebtica  insititta  (Jusl.)  Schneider.  Plum. 

**Thi8  plum  is  a  very  prolific  bearer.    Fruits  generally  of  medium  size,  uwed  for 
preserves  and  compotes,  especially  in  the  Caucasus."     (Frank  N.  Meyer,) 

Distribution. — ^Throughout  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  northern  Africa. 

33441.  PiSTACiA  VERA  L.  Kstache. 

From  Bronte,  Sicily.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Beek.     Received  April  22. 1912. 

"Our  Bronte  pistachio  nuts  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world  and  always  fetch 
the  highest  price.  There  are  only  one  or  two  places  in  Sicily  where  they  grow,  and 
ours  are  always  the  best . "    ( Beek . ) 

Cuttings. 

33442.  Persea  lingue  (R.  and  P.)  Nees.  Lingue. 

From  province  of  Valdivia,  Chile.    Procured  by  Mr.  Jose  D.  Husbands,  Lima- 
vida,  via  Molina.    Received  April  26,  1912. 
See  No.  24208  for  description. 
Seed. 
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33443  to  33447. 

From  Kirkee,  Bombay,  India.     Presented  by  the  Director,  Ganeshkind  Botanic 
Gardens,  at  the  request  of  Prof.  W.  Burns,  economic  botanist,  Poona;  of  whom 
they  were  requested  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 
April  19,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33443.  Altsicarpus  pubbscens  Law. 

"An  erect  annual  legume,  grows  to  a  height  of  3  to  5  feet  and  produces  seed 
in  abundance.  The  stems  become  somewhat  woody,  and  its  hairiness  may  make 
it  less  palatable  than  other  species.'*    (C  V.  Piper.) 

Distribution. — The  plains  of  Konkan  and  Dekkan  in  India. 

33444.  Alysicarpus  ruoosus  (Willd.)  DC. 

"An  erect  species,  growing  to  a  height  of  5  feet  and  producing  an  abundance 
of  seed;  stems  somewhat  woody.     Stock  graze  on  this  plant  greedily.     As  a  hay 
plant  it  would  probably  prove  rather  coarse."     (C  V.  Piper.) 
33446.    Chrysopogon  montanus  Trinius. 

"One  of  the  most  valued  pasture  grasses  in  India,  especially  in  hilly  lands.'' 
(C.  V.  Piper.) 

33446.  Indigopera  olandulosa  Wendl. 

See  Nos.  22732  and  23535  for  previous  introductions. 

33447.  IsEiLEMA  LAXUM  Hackel. 

"Common  in  the  plains  of  northern  India  on  low-lying  land  where  the  soil  is 
good.  In  Bundelkhand  this  grass  is  abundant  and  largely  used  as  fodder,  and 
is  prized  above  all  other  kinds.  It  is  sweet  scented  when  fresh.  Mr.  Cold- 
stream says  that  it  is  very  common  in  the  Hissar  bir  swamps,  in  good  land;  and 
that  where  it  will  grow  wheat  will  grow.  It  is  both  grazed  and  stacked  and  is 
much  eaten  by  buffaloes."    {Duthie^s  Fodder  Grasses  of  Northern  India y  p.  44-) 

Distribution. — ^The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  plains  of 
the  Dekkan  in  India;  also  in  Ceylon  and  Mauritius. 

33448  to  33457.    Zea  mats  L.  Corn. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Hon.  Horace  G.   Klnowles,  American 
minister.     Received  April  20,  1912. 

Seeds  of  the  following,  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Knowles: 

33448.  *'Cuzco.  The  grains  of  this  com  are  twice  the  size  of  the  largest  I 
ever  saw  in  the  United  States,  and  its  snow-white  color  and  fine  flavor  make 
it  superior  to  our  American  white  com.  Another  and  very  important  advan- 
tage that  it  has  over  our  American  corn  is  that  it  produces  on  the  same  num- 
ber and  length  of  ears  from  10  to  30  per  cent  more  corn.  Thus,  its  increased 
yield  would  be  about  one-quarter  more  than  the  average  of  the  American 
variety  per  acre.  If  it  is  possible  to  successfully  introduce  this  variety  of 
com  in  the  United  States,  and  if  it  will  grow  as  well  there  as  hero,  and  my 
belief  is  that  it  will  produce  even  better,  it  would  have  an  enormous  effect  on 

.  the  total  corn  production  of  our  country.  Another  great  advantage  it  has  is 
that  it  thrives  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  our  Northern  States,  and  it  may 
be  that  it  can  be  grown  in  sections  of  our  country  that  will  not  produce  our 
American  varieties.  Another  feature  of  this  com  is  its  very  fine  texture;  I 
believe  it  would  grind  as  fine  as  wheat  fiour,  and  as  com  flour  it  would  be 
far  superior  to  meal  and  in  many  respects  and  for  many  uses  it  would  be 
equal  to  wheat  flour." 
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8S44S  to  3S467— Continued. 
83449.    White  Cuzco. 
38450.    Yellow  Cuzco. 

83461.  Variegated  red  Cuzco. 

83462.  White  mottled  with  black. 

88463.  Black. 

88464.  Dark  red. 

88466.  Red. 

83466.    Variegated  red  sweet  <x>m. 

88467.  White.  ''A  sweet  or  sugar  com  which  is  so  very  sweet  that  sugar 
or  sirup  could  be  made  from  it." 

38468.    Viola  faba  L.  Broad  bean. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Presented  by  Hon.  Horace  G.  Knowlee,  American 
minister.    Received  April  20, 1912. 

88469.    Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

From  Shanghai,  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Reilsnyder,  Maigaret  Wil- 
liamson Hospital,  Woman's  Union  Mission,  West  Qate,  Shanghai.    Received 
April  22, 1912. 
White  glutinous  variety. 

88460  to  38464.    Vrris  yinifera  L.  Orape. 

From  Spain.    Presented  by  Coimt  de  San  Juan,  Barcelona,  Spain.    Received 
April  11  and  12,  1912. 
Cuttings  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Count  de  San  Juan: 

83460.  '**  Mdmagastro*  Oliver.  FromAragon.  A  very  productive  variety 
and  very  early;  ripens  a  month  before  the  others.  Fruit  a  brilliant  red 
color.    This  variety  has  aluKwt  disappeared  on  account  of  the  Phylloxera." 

83461 .  ** '  Vinatera  San  Juan. '  From  Aragon .  Excellent  wine  variety, '  Bor- 
gogna*." 

88462.    '* '  Macabeo  de  SUjes. '    From  Cataluna." 
33463.    " ' Ojo  de  liebre  (negro).'    From  Cataluna." 
88464.    "  'Sumay  (negro). '    From  Cataluna." 

88466.    Medigago  faloata  L. 

From  Semipalatinsk,  Siberia.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Miroehnikoff,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  Febru- 
ary 19, 1912. 

88466.     PiNXJS  LEUCODERMis  Aiitoine.  Pine. 

From  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  Prese»ted  by  Mr.  K.  Baicouchefif ,  Chief  Inspector  of  Waters 
and  Forests  of  Bulgaria,  at  the  roquest  of  Mr.  Alaricus  Delmard.  Received 
April  2,  1912. 

DiatribiUion. — On  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Montenegro,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 
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83467  to  83470. 

From  La  Guayra,  Venezuela.    Procured  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  American 
consul.    Received  April  23,  1912. 
The  following  material;  quoted  notes  and  names  as  given  by  Mr.  Yoetter: 

83467  and  33468.    Arragacia  xanthorrhiza  Bancr.  Azracacha. 

33467.  "ApioaUnum," 
Tubers. 

33468.  "Ajyio  amarillo.** 
Tubers. 

33469.    Maicmba  Americana  L. 


Distrihuiicn, — ^The  West  Indies  and  in  Central  America  and  South  America 
from  Panama  and  Colombia  to  Brazil. 
33470.    Pabsiflora  quadranqularis  L.  Paaaion  fruit. 

''This fruit  which  is  about  10  inches  long,  is  known  here  by  the  name  of  Pareha 
Granadma" 

''Both  the  BCamey  and  Parcha  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  flesh  with  sugar 
to  make  a  preserve  or  dulce,  as  well  as  being  eaten  in  the  natural  state.'' 

38471  to  83491.    Solanuh  tubebosum  L.  Potato. 

From  Kenty,  Galicia,  Austria.    Purchased  from  Heinrich  Dolkowski  &  Son. 
Received  April  22.  1912. 


«rs  of  the  following: 

33471. 

Ordon, 

83472. 

Oastold. 

33473. 

Oryf- 

83474. 

MohoH. 

33475. 

Graeya. 

33476. 

Busola, 

33477. 

SwiUz, 

33478. 

Farys. 

33479. 

PotentaU 

33480. 

Cedcm. 

83481. 

G^dymtTi, 

33482. 

Senator. 

33483. 

Krdlevncs, 

33484. 

Soliman. 

33485. 

AUyk, 

33486. 

Zbynek. 

83487. 

Petrontu9, 

83488. 

Aldana, 

33489. 

KoraL 

33490. 

Projata. 

33491. 

Ursus. 

These  varieties  wero  procured  for  the  breeding  work  bein>  done  by  the  potato 
specialists  of  this  department. 

33482  and  83493.     Furcraea  spp. 

From  Geoigetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Stock  dale, 
Assistant  Director  and  Government  Botanist,  Botanic  Crardens,  Science  and 
Agriculture  Department.    Received  April  13  and  24,  1912. 
Bulbils  of  the  following: 

33492.    Furcraea  fobtida  (L.)  Haworth. 
(Fwrcraea  gigantea  Vent.) 
See  No.  10967  for  previous  introduction. 

DutribuHon.— Widely  sproad  in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America;  also 
introduced  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
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33492  and  33493— Continued. 

33493.    FuRCRAEA  cuBENSis  (Jacq.)  Vent.  Cajun.. 

See  No.  .3449  for  previous  introduction. 

Distribution.— C\ib2L  and  other  West  Indian  islands;  also  in  Brazil,  where  it 
was  probably  introduced. 

33494.     CuGUMis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.     Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Frazer,  jr.,  American  consul. 
Received  April  17,  1912. 
"This  belongs  to  the  variety  of  'winter  melon*  called  ^Bronceados^  and  has  been 
carefully  selected  from  exceptionally  choice  fruit."    (Frazer.) 

33496  to  33601. 

From  Enfield,  Middlesex,  England.    Purchased  from  Amos  Perry.     Received 
April  22,  1912. 
Plants  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  from  Perry*s  catalogue  No.  135,  1911. 

33495.  Aristotelia  chilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz.  Maqui. 
(Comus  chilengis  Molina,  Saggio  suUa  Storia  Naturale  del  Chili,  p.  173, 

1782.) 
Seeds  of  this  small  evergreen  tiliaceous  tree  from  Chile  were  received  under 
the  name -4m/o^^7}'a  macqui  L'Herit.  (Stirpes  novse,  p.  31,  pi.  16,  1784).  The 
earliest  name  given  to  the  plant,  however,  was  Comus  chilensis,  published  by 
Molina  in  1782.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  new  combination 
Aristotelia  chilensis. 

33496.  Brrberis  buxifolia  Lam.  Barberry. 
Variety  nana.     ''Dense  compact  tufts,  about  a  foot.    Flowers  deep  yellow. 

For  the  front  of  the  mixed  border  or  rockery.    A  showy  plant." 

33497.  Berberis  hookerii  Lemaire.  Barberry. 
"This  plant  has  beautiful  golden-yellow  flowers  in  early  spring,  succeeded 

by  black  berries." 

33498.  Berberis  japonica  bealei  (Fortune)  Skeels. 

(Berheris  bealei  Fortune.)  Baxberry. 

"Pretty  evergreen  species,  dark-green,  hollylike  foliage,  and  long  racemes  of 
pale-yellow  flowers.    Must  be  grown  against  a  south  wall." 

33499.  EuGNYMUS  latifolius  Miller. 
Var.  albus  marginalus. 

"The  leaves  are  large,  evergreen,  wonderfully  bright;  as  a  small  shrub, 
invaluable." 

33500.  Jasminum  beesianum  Forrest  and  Diels.  Jasmine. 
"A  new  Chinese  novelty  and  remarkably  free,  being  the  only  red  jasmine 

yet  known.    It  is  a  quick  grower,  quite  hardy.    Flowers  very  abundant,  of  a 
bright,  deep  cherry  red." 

33501.  Cotoneaster  pyracantha  (L.)  Spach. 
{Crataegus  pyracantha  Medic.) 

Var.  Mandi. 

"One  of  the  best  shrubs  for  a  north  wall.    Evergreen  and  covered  all  the 
winter  with  myriads  of  bright-scarlet  berries." 
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33602  to  33507. 

From  Burringbdr,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.     Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Harrison. 
Received  July  31,  1911.    Numbered  April  27,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Harrison: 

33502.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 
'*Long  pawpaw." 

33503.  (Undetermined.)  Emu  bush. 
"Edible  blue-fruited  emu  bush  or  shrub.*' 

33504.  RuBus  sp. 

*' Native  red-berried  bramble.    A  good  fruit." 

33505.  RuBUs  sp.  Baspberry. 
"The  Australian  native  raspberry." 

33506.  SOLANUM   ACULEATI86IMUM  Jacq. 

"The  edible  solanum.     For  experimental  work." 

33507.  AssoNiA  calantha  (Schum.)  Stiintz. 

This  tropical  African  sterculiaceous  shrub  was  received  under  the  name 
Dombeya  calantha  Schumann  (Engler  Monog.  Afr.  Pfl.  vol.  5,  p.  28,  1900).  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  in  Inventory  24  of  this  series  (Bur.  PI.  Ind.  Bui. 
223,  p.  64,  1911)  that  Assonia  is  the  correct  name  for  this  genus,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  use  that  name  for  this  species. 

"Currajong  shrub.  The  bark  makes  a  very  good  fiber,  and  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  making  fishing  lines  and  nets.  The  leaves  make  a  good  fodder  for 
stock.    The  flowers  are  white,  rich  in  honey,  and  have  a  nice  perfume." 

33508.  Agave  cantala  (Haw.)  Roxb.  Manila  maguey. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Saleeby,  fiber  expert. 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  Fiber-Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  April  25,  1912. 
See  No.  32480  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

33509.  Pelargonium  multibeaoteatum  Hochst.         Oeranium. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  Director,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  April  29,  1912. 
Dutrilmtion. — In  thickets  on  rocky  mountain  slopes  in  Abyssinia. 
Cuttings. 

33511.    CucuRBiTA  PEPo  L.  Squash. 

From  Puerto  Allegro,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  Willy  MuUer,  Hortus  Nucerensis, 
Nocera  Inferiore,  Naples,  Italy.        Received  April  25,  1912. 
'  *  *  Mogango.*    A  very  fine  squash,  which  I  hope  will  be  useful,  especially  for  Florida, 
Texas,  and  soutliem  California. ' '    ( Muller. ) 

33512  to  33515. 

From  Barcelona,  Spain.    Presented  by  Count  de  San  Juan.    Received  April  27, 
1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Count  de  San  Juan: 

33512.  Cafparis  spinosa  L.  Caper. 
See  Nos.  28126  and  28972  for  previous  introductions. 

33513.  CucuMis  MBLO  L.  Huskmelon. 
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33512  to  33516— Continued. 

33514.  Onobrtchib  hativa  Lam.  Sainfoin. 
{Onohrychis  viciaefolia  Scop.) 

"A  kind  of  clover,  good  for  dry  land/* 

33515.  Prunub  dombstica  L.  Plum. 
''Claudia.'' 

33516.    JuGLANS  BEGiA  L.  Walnut. 

From  China.    Procured  by  Mr.  F.  Bade,  Tientsin  Nursery  Gardens,  Tientsin, 
China,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Knabenshue,  American  consul  general. 
Tientsin.    Received  April  30,  1912. 
Cuttings. 

33518  to  33520. 

From  McCale  Sana,  Lumbwa,  British  East  Africa.    Plreeented  by  Mn.  E.  L. 
Smith.    Received  April  29,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mrs.  Smith: 

33518.  HoLCUS  borohum  L.  Sorghum. 
{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"Matama  grain,  grown  by  most  of  the  different  native  races  in  this  country." 
''This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  east-central  Africa,  apparently 
identical  with  some  forms  of  seed  from  Amani,  German  East  Africa,  received 
by  the  Division  of  Agrostology  some  years  ago.''    {CarUton  R.  BaU,) 

33519.  ViONA  sp. 

"An  indigenous  creeper.    A  rampant  grower." 
38520.    ViONA  sp. 
"An  indigenous  perennial  creeper.    Leguminous.'' 

33521.  RiBES  DiKUscHA  Fisch.  Currant. 

From  Yakutsk,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Dimitry  Kaschkaroff,  Soukhodol,  Tulsk 
Government,  Siberia.    Received  March  7,  1912.    Numbered  May  4,  1912. 
These  seeds  were  sent  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Bureau  oif  Plant 
Industry. 
See  No.  32227  for  description. 

33522.  ZiziPHUs  sp. 

From  Palm  Springs,  Oal.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Bamhart,  Pasadena,  Oal., 
who  procured  them  from  Dr.  Coffman,  on  whose  place  they  grew.    Received 
May  4, 1912. 
Seeds. 

33523  to  33539.    Vms  yinifera  L.  Orape. 

From  Almeria,  Spain.    Procured  by  Mr.  James  Murison,  acting  consular  agent, 


at  the  request  of  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle. 

Received  May  4. 1912. 

Cuttings  of  the  following: 

33523.    Guadalupe, 

33528.     Leonada, 

88524.     Marquesa. 

33529.    ForraWa. 

33525.    Rojo  de  chella. 

33580.    Bocal, 

33526.     MoscaUl  negro. 

83531.    Fresa. 

33527.    BocalUla. 

33532.    Rayadao  melonera. 
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33533.  Malvatia  ffmaa.  33537.    Negrilla, 

33534.  Albillo  retado.  33538.    Polop  negro. 

33535.  MoscaUl  comun.  33539.    RojaL 

33536.  AUnllo. 

33641  and  33642. 

From  Basse  Terre,  Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick F.  DuMont,  American  consulate.    Received  May  6,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mrs.  DuMont: 

33541.  CucuBBiTA  PEPO  L.  Pumpkin. 
''Seed  from  a  very  large  fruit  over  which  all  the  natives  were  greatly  excited, 

eagerly  taking  the  seeds.  It  was  27  inches  in  diameter  and  tasted  very  well 
when  cooked." 

33542.  CucuMis  melo  L.  Huskmelon. 
''Seed  from  an  especially  good  fruit  eaten  in  February,  1912.    Large,  oblong, 

9i  inches  long,  6}  inches  broad.  Not  very  deeply  grooved.  Yellowish  green 
outside  with  a  deep-yellow  flesh.  Pulp  extends  well  toward  the  center  of  the 
melon,  is  sweet  with  a  special  flavor.'' 

33643  to  33660. 

From  India.    Pk'esented  by  A.  0.  Hartless,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Seharunpur,  India,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  0.  V.  Piper,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  April  26, 1912. 
A  collection  of  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  ornamental.    They  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  this  country  only  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  California. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Piper: 

33543.  Amerimnon  LAXOEdLARiuM  (L.  f.)  Kuntze. 
(Dalberffia  lanceolaria  L.  f.) 

"A  tall,  graceful  tree,  fairly  satisfactory  for  shade.    It  is  not  as  good  as  the 
edsBoo.'' 
Distrilmtion, — On  the  plains  of  India  from  the  western  Himalayas  to  Ceylon. 

33544.  Bbaumontia  orandiflora.  (Roth)  Wall.    Nepal  trumpet  flower. 
"An  evergreen  climber  with  broad  leaves  and  bearing  throughout  the  simimer 

large,  pure  white,  odorous,  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  A  very  handsome  vine 
for  x>orches  and  trellises." 

Distribution. — ^The  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet 
from  Nepal  to  Sikkim  in  northeastern  India. 

33545.  Bbrbebis  abistata  DC.  Barberry. 
See  No.  27116  for  previous  introduction. 

33546.  Deoublia  timoriensis  (DC.)  Taubert. 
{Denis  scandens  Benth.) 

"A  climbing  legume  used  for  trellises  and  arbors." 

Distribution, — ^Throughout  India  and  eastward  to  China,  and  through  the 
Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia. 

33547.  Hetbrophbaqma  ADENOPHnxuif  (DC.)  Seem. 

"A  large  tree  with  handsome  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers.    Used  as  an 
avenue  tree.*' 
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33543  to  33650— Continued. 

33548.  Laobrstroemia  speciosa  (L.)  Pers.  Crape  myrtle. 

(Lagerstroemta  reginae  Retz.) 
''An  evergreen  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  handsome  foliage 
and  large  purple  flowers  in  clusters.    One  of  the  handsomest  flowering  trees  of 
the  East  Indies.'' 

33549.  PoRANA  PANicuLATA  Roxb.  Bridal  bouquet. 
''A  perennial  climbing  vine  with  numerous  panicles  of  small  white  flowers. 

It  is  much  used  as  an  ornamental  climber  in  India  and  is  one  of  the  best  vines 
for  this  purpose." 

Distribution. — Throughout  the  jimgles  of  India,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas  and  extending  eastward  to  Java. 

83550.    Prosopis  chilbnsis  (Molina)  Stuntz.  Al^aroba. 

(Ceratonia  chiUnsis  Molina,  Saggio  suUa  Storia  Naturale  del  Chili,  p.  172, 
1782.) 
(Mimosa  juliflora  Swartz,  Prodromus,  p.  85,  1788.) 
(Prosopis  juliflora  (Swartz)  D.  C,  Prodromus,  vol.  2,  p.  447,  1825.) 
Seeds  of  this  mimoaaceous  tree  from  Ohile  were  received  under  the  name 
Prosopis  juliflora  (Swartz)  DC,  based  on  Mimosa  juliflora  Swartz.    The  earliest 
name  given  this  plant,  however,  was  Ceratonia  chilensis  Molina,  published  in 
1782,  which  specific  name  it  is  necessary  to  adopt. 
See  Nos.  31238  and  31601  for  description. 

33651  to  33587. 

From  Lucknow,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Davies,  Superintendent  of  the 
Government  Horticultural  Gardens,  Lucknow,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  0.  V.  Piper, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  April  26,  1912. 
''A  collection  of  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  ornamental.    These  trees  and 
shrubs  are  likely  to  succeed  in  this  country  only  in  southern  Florida  and  southern 
California."    (Piper,) 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Piper: 

38551.    Acacia  scorpioides  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Babul. 

This  plant  was  received  under  the  name  Acacia  arabica  (Lam.)  Willd.,  under 
which  name  it  had  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories.  The 
earliest  name  given  this  plant  was  Miinosa  scorpioides  L.  (Species  Plantarum, 
p.  521, 1753),  as  was  recognized  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight  in  1905  ( Useful  Plants  of 
Guam,  Contributions  from  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  9,  p.  173). 
'*  Variety  BabouV 

33552.  Adansonia  digitata  L.  Baobab. 
"A  tree  remarkable  for  its  very  thick  trunk  and  compact,  round  crown.    The 

flowers  are  large  and  white." 

33553.  Albizzia  lucida  (Roxb.)  Benth. 

'*  A  large  spreading  tree  with  very  handsome  foliage." 

Distribution. — A  large  tree  found  in  Nepal,  Assam,  Sylhet,  and  Burma,  in 
India,  and  in  Singapore. 

33554.  Amerimnox  sissoo  (Roxb.)  Kuntze.  Sissoo. 
(Dalbergia  sissoo  Roxb.) 

**  A  deciduous  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  60  to  80  feet,  of  handsome  form  and 
beautiful  foliage.  It  is  moderately  drought  resistant.  The  timber  is  very 
valuable  and  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  furniture.  This  tree  should  succeed  well  in 
California."  /^^^^^T^ 
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DistriJmtion, — ^The  plains  of  India  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  in  the 
central  Himalajras;  also  in  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan. 

33555.  Anogeissus  pendula  Edgew. 

''A  medium-sized  ornamental  tree  with  pendulous  branches." 
Distribution. — A  bush  or  low  tree  with  small  leaves  found  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  India. 

33556.  Anogeissus  sp. 
"A  small  deciduous  tree." 

33557.  Argtreia  nervosa  (Burm.)  Boj.  Elephant  creeper. 
Distribution. — ^The  plains  of  India  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet;  also 

in  China  and  Java. 

33558.  Bauhinia  kurzii  Prain. 
{Bauhinia  rosea  Kurz.) 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  climber  found  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  In 
Tenasserim  and  in  Burma  in  India. 

33559.  Bauhinia  vahlu  Wight  and  Arnott.  Haloo. 
**  A  shrub  climber  growing  to  an  enormous  size,  having  large  butterfly-shaped 

leaves  and  showy  cream-colored  flowers." 

Distribution. — A  climbing  vine  found  at  the  base  of  the  central  and  eastern 
Himalayas  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  in  northern  India. 

33560.  Beaumontia  grandiflora  (Roth)  Wall.    Nepal  trumpet  flower. 
**A  creeper." 

See  No.  33544  for  previous  introduction. 

33561.  Calamus  ROXBURGHii  Griffith.  Rattan. 
"Cane  palm.    One  of  the  most  elegant  of  feathery-leaved  palms,  with  light, 

graceful  leaves  armed  with  spines.    It  is  useful  either  for  pot  work  or  for  growing 
in  the  open.'^ 

Distribution. — ^A  climbing  rattan  palm  found  in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast  of  India. 

33562.  Cassia  glauga  Lam. 

"A  lai:ge  shrub  or  small  tree  producing  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowers." 
83563.    Cerbera  thevetia  L. 

Seeds  of  this  species  were  received  under  the  name  Thevetia  nereifolia  Juss. 
The  earliest  name  for  this  plant  was  Cerbera  thevetia  L.  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  209, 
1753).  The  type  of  the  genus  Cerbera,  as  determined  by  the  references  in  Lin- 
nseus's  Genera  PlanUvrum^  1754,  is  C.  ahouaj  L.  (Species  Plantanmi,  p.  208), 
with  which  C.  thevetia  is  universally  regarded  as  congeneric.  For  this  reason 
the  original  generic  name  Cerbera  should  be  retained  for  this  species  as  well  as 
for  C.  ahouaj,  which  is  generally  known  as  Thevetia  ahouaj. 

*'A  large  evergreen  shrub  with  handsome  foliage.  The  tubular  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  abundance  throughout  the  summer." 

Distribution. — Tropical  America,  extending  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  in 
southern  Mexico  southward  through  tropical  South  America,  and  in  the  West 
Indies. 
33564.    CoRYPHA  elata  Roxb.  Palm. 

Distribution. — ^A  tall  unarmed  palm  with  large  circular  leaves,  found  in 
Bengal  and  Burma  in  India. 
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38661  to  33687— Continued. 

33665.    OBTFTOSTBaiA  ORAKDiFLORA  R.  Biown. 

See  S.  p.  I.  No6.  19204  and  33405  for  previous  introductions. 
83566.    Beoueua  timoribnbis  (DO.)  Taub. 
{Doris  soandens  Benth.) 

''An  eveigreen  shrubi  vigorous-growing  climber  used  to  cover  trellises  and 
houses." 

33567.    DiosPTROS  pbreorina  (Gaertn.)  Guerke. 
(Diospyros  embryopteris  Fen.) 

''An  evergreen  tree,  25  to  30  feet  high  with  a  dense,  spreading  crown.  The 
tree  is  slow  in  growth,  but  on  account  of  the  gorgeous  green  foliage,  compact 
habit,  and  large,  roimd,  russet  fruit,  it  is  a  very  attractive  tree." 

See  No.  32800  for  previous  introduction. 
38568.    FiRHiANA  COLORATA  (Roxb.)  Brown. 
(Sterculia  colorata  Roxb.) 

"A  pyramidal  deciduous  tree  growing  30  to  40  feet  high.  In  spring  before 
the  leaves  appear  it  produces  abimdant  orange-red  flowers." 

Distrihutiwn.—A  large  tree  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  India  and  in  Ceylon. 
88569.    Garcinia  uvinostonbi  T.  Anderson. 

"An  evergreen  tree  of  small  size  and  yielding  a  small  yellow  fruit." 

DistrilnUion. — ^A  bush  or  small  tree  found  along  the  steep  banks  of  the  Zam. 
besi  River  in  East  Africa.    Native  names  MoUawriy  Mokorumga, 

33570.  GuiLANDiNA  BOND  no  L. 

(Caesalpinia  hondtuxUa  Flem.,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  11,  p.  159,  1810.) 
The  name  generally  applied  to  the  gray-seeded  nicker  nut  is  Caesalpinia 
bonducella  Fleming.  Trimen,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  v.  24,  p.  141, 
1887,  has  identified  as  Caesalpinia  hondtuxUa  the  specimen  of  Flora  Zeylanica, 
.  No.  156,  on  which  Linn»us  based  his  GwUandina  honduc  in  Species  Plantarum, 
p.  381,  1753.  According  to  the  prosent  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature,  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  this  earlier  name  for  the  species.  (See  Science,  vol.  37, 
p.  921,  1913.) 

Distribution. — ^A  climbing  shrub,  with  lead-colored  seeds,  found  generally 
throughout  the  Tropics;  probably  a  native  of  India. 

33571.  Hamelia  patens  Jacq. 

"  A  very  handsome  evergreen  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  10  to  15  feet.  The 
sprays  of  tooth-shaped  orange-red  flowers  are  borne  for  a  large  part  of  the  year." 

Distribution. — Found  in  southern  Florida  and  ^Mexico  and  southward  to 
Peru  and  Brazil. 
83572.    Heterophragma  adenophyllum  (DC.)  Seem. 

See  Nos.  32809  and  33547  for  previous  introductions. 

33573.  HiPTAOE  BENQHALEN8IS  (L.)  Kurz. 

"A  climbing  shrub  with  yellow  and  white  flowers." 

Distribution. — Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  India  and  eastward  to  Ohina  and 
Java. 

33574.  HoLOFTELEA  iNTEORiFOLiA  (Roxb.)  Plauchou.  Indian-elm. 
"The  Indian-elm.    A  large  spreading  tree  utilized  for  shade." 

38575.    LAaERSTROEMiA  sPEGiosA  (L.)  Pers.  Grape  myrtle. 

See  No.  33548  for  previous  introduction. 
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88576.    MoRiNOA  olbifera  Lam.  Horse-radiah  tree. 

(Moringa  pterygosperma  Gaertn.) 

"The  ho.-se-radish  tree.  A  small  deciduous  tree  reaching  a  height  of  30  feet. 
The  foliage  is  feathery  and  handsome.  The  roots  and  seeds  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for.horse-radiflh." 

Distribution, — Found  in  the  forests  of  the  western  Himalayas  in  northern 
India  and  generally  cultivated  in  the  tropics. 
83677.    Nyctanthes  akbor-tristis  L.  Huraing^er. 

**A  dwarf  tree  or  large  shrub  producing  highly  scented  white  flowers." 

See  No.  32817  for  previous  introduction. 
83578.    OwENiA  CERASIPERA  Muell.  Queensland-plunu 

See  No.  32819  for  description. 

33579.  PuYLLANTHUs  EHBLiCA  L.  Emblic  xuyrobalan. 
"A  large  tree  with  fine  foliage.    The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives." 

33580.  PoNOAM  PINNATA  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight. 
(Pongamia  glabra  Vent.) 

**A  deciduous  tree  with  pendulous  branches  growing  to  a  height  of  about  40 
feet.    The  foliage  is  bright  and  handsome." 
83581.    PuTRANjiVA  ROXBUROuii  Wallich. 

"A  very  ornamental,  small  evergreen  tree." 

Distribuiion. — Found  throughout  tropical  India  from  the  Himalayas  in 
Kumaon  eaMward  and  southward  to  Pegu  and  Ceylon. 

33582.  Sapindus  emargin.\ta  Vahl.  Soap  nut. 
Distribution, — Possibly  only  a  form  of  Sapindus  tri/oliata  L.  found  about 

villages  in  southeni  India  and  cultivated  in  Bengal. 

33583.  Solanux  macrantiium  Dunal. 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  Solan um  from  the  province  of  Para  in  Brazil. 

33584.  SoYMiDA  FEBRiFUOA  (Roxb.)  Juss. 

*'A  medium-sized  tree  with  handsome  dark-green  foliage." 
Distribuiion. — A  large  tree  found  on  the  low  hills  in  the  northwestern,  cen- 
tral, and  southern  parts  of  India  and  in  Ceylon. 

33585.  Stiomaphyllon  lingulatum  (Poir.)  SmalL 
(jStigmaphyllon  periplocaefolium  (Desf.)  Juss.) 

'*  A  rapidly  growing  climber  with  handsome  yellow  flowers." 

33586.  Terminalia  bellkrica  (Gaertn.)  Roxb. 

**  A  fine,  large,  shapely  tree  reaching  a  height  of  80  to  90  feet;  foliage  evergreen 
and  handsome.  The  only  objection  to  this  tree  is  the  rather  unpleasant  odor 
of  the  bloesoms." 

33587.  Thespesia  populnea  (L.)  Solander. 

"A  moderate-sized  tree  commonly  cultivated  throughout  India.  It  has 
large  yellow  flowers." 

33688  to  33694. 

From  India.    Collected  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  for- 
warded by  the  American  consul  general,  Calcutta,  India.     Received  April  26, 
1912. 
6730°— 14 3 
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33588  to  33594 — Continued. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Piper: 

33588.    Acer  oblonqum  Wall.  ICaple. 

'*  (No.  126,  September  23, 19li.)  A  handsome  maple  tree  with  oblong  leaves. 
Abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  at  Mussoorie,  India,  and  also  cultivated  at 
Dehra  Dun." 

33689.    Berberis  sp.  Barberry. 

**(No.  129,  September  23,  1911.)    From  Mussooric.    A  shrub  growing  G  to  12 

feet  high,  with  black  berries.    Perhaps  the  same  as  the  species  collected  at 

Newara  Eliya  (S.  P.  I.  No.  32102)." 

*      33590.    GucuMis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 

**(No.  109,  September  19,  1911.)    Purchased  in  the  market  at  Lucknow. 

Quality  only  fair." 

33591.  Meibomia  sp. 
{Desmodium  sp.) 

*'(No.  130,  September  23,  1911.)  Prom  Mussoorie.  A  shrub  6  to  12  feet 
high  with  handsome  pink  flowers,  flowers  in  racemes.     Decidedly  ornamental. ' * 

33592.  Rosa  sp.  Rose. 
"(No.  126,  September  23,  1911.)    From  Mussoorie.    A  half-climbing  species 

growing  to  a  height  of  6  to  12  Ifeet.    Flowers  not  seen." 

33593.  Impatiens  sp. 

"(No.  131,  September  23,  1911.)  From  Mussoorie.  A  much-branched  spe- 
cies growing  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  numerous  purple  flowers.  Very  abundant 
at  Mussoorie." 

33594.  Impatibns  sp. 

"(No.  132,  September  23,  1911.)  From  Mussoorie.  A  species  with  small 
stems,  1  to  2  feet  high,  bears  yellow  flowers." 

33696  to  33623. 

From  India.    Collected  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  for- 
warded by  the  American  consul  general,  Calcutta,  India.    Received  April  26, 
1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Piper: 

33595.  Andropogon  annulatus  Forsk. 

"  (No.  139.)    Seed  from  Lahore;  collected  September  29,  1911." 

33596.  Andropogon  annulatus  Forsk. 

"  (No.  107.)  One  of  the  abundant  grasses  of  the  Ganges  Valley,  growing  to  a 
height  of  from  2  to  3  feet  and  said  to  furnish  an  excellent  quality  of  hay.  Col- 
lected at  Lucknow,  September  19,  1911." 

33597.  Andropogon  pertusus  (L.)  Willd.   . 

"This  seed  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Seharunpur,  India.  One  of  the  most  abundant  grasses  of 
the  Ganges  Valley,  growing  2 J  feet  high,  with  fine  stems,  and  considered  to 
furnish  an  excellent  quality  of  hay." 

33598.  Alysicarpus  vaginalis  (L.)  DC. 

'*(No.  118,  September  26,  1911.)  From  Dehra  Dun.  A  spreading  legume; 
considered  one  of  the  best  grazing  plants  for  cattle." 
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33599.  Alysicarpus  bupleurifolius  (L.)  DC. 

"(No.  117,  September  26,  1911.)  From  Dehm  Dun.  A  aimilar  but  appar- 
ently difltinct  species  from  the  preceding  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33598)." 

Distrihution. — ^Throughout  India  and  eastward  to  China  and  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

33600.  Alysicarpus  vaginalis  (L.)  DC. 

"  (No.  116,  September  25, 1911.)  From  Dehra  Dun.  Very  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding (S.  P.  I.  No.  33599),  and  perhaps  the  same." 

33601.  Cenchrub  biplorus  Roxb. 

"  (No.  106,  September  20,  1911.)    Collected  at  Lucknow." 
See  No.  33602  for  description. 

Distribuiion. — ^The  plains  of  India  and  westward  to  Baluchistan,  Arabia,  and 
northern  Africa. 

33602.  Cbnchrus  biplorus  Roxb. 

*'  (October  7, 1911.)    Collected  at  Agra.    This  grass  is  very  similar  to  No,  105 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  33611)  in  all  respects,  but  is  regarded  as  inferior  for  feed." 
83603.    Cenchrus  biplorus  Roxb. 

"(No.  138,  September  29,  1911.)    From  Lahore." 

See  No.  33602  for  description. 
33604.    Crotalaria  mbdicaoinea  Lamarck. 

"(No.  123,  September  13,  1911.)    From  Samaria  Ghat.    An  annual  erect 
legume  growing  18  to  30  inches  high,  very  clo.iely  resembling  alfalfa  in  appear- 
ance.   Flowers  pale  yellow.    The  leaves  have  a  good  flavor,  and  it  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  a  good  fodder  plant." 
33606.    Crotalaria  medicaqinea  Lamarck. 

"(No.  124,  September  15,  1911.)  From  Waini.  The  same  as  the  above 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  33604)." 

IHstribution. — From  Afghanistan  eastward  through  India  and  China,  and 
through  the  Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia. 

33606.  Capriola  dacttlon  (L.)  Kuntze. 
(Cynodon  dactylon  Pers.) 

"  This  is  the  common  form  as  it  appears  in  the  Ganges  Valley  and  should  be 
tested  in  comparison  with  the  form  in  this  country.  This  seed  was  presented 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Seharunpur, 
India." 

33607.  Festuca  oigantba  (L.)  Vill. 

"  (No.  127,  September  23,  1911.)  From  MussooricT.  A  shade  grass  growing 
to  a  height  of  2^  to  3  feet." 

Distribution. — ^Throughout  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  extending  southward 
to  the  Himalayas,  and  in  tropical  Africa. 

33608.  Indigofera  linifolla  (L.  f.)  Retz. 

"(No.  120,  September  22,  1911.)  From  Dehra  Dun.  A  legume  with  fine 
stems  and  numerous  small  leaves,  growing  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  inches.  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  pasture  plants  of  the  Ganges  Valley." 

33609.  Panicum  antidotalb  Retz. 

"(No.  108,  September  20,  1911.)  From  Lucknow.  A  coarse  species  havinpj 
mudi  the  same  habit  as  guinea  grass,  growing  abundantly  at  Lucknow." 
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33696  to  33623— Continued. 

33610.  CoRiDOCHLOA  ciMiciNA  (L.)  Nces. 
{Panicum  cimicinum  Retz.) 

"(No.  114,  September  25,  1911.)  From  Dehra  Dun.  A  vigorous  species 
growing  2i  feet  high.    Perhaps  of  value  for  Florida  range  lands.  ' 

Distribution. — ^Throughout  the  plains  and  lower  hills  of  India  and  eastward 
to  China;  also  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

33611.  Pennisetum  ciliare  (L.)  Link. 
(Pennisetum  cenchroides  Rich.) 

*'(No.  105,  September  20,  1911.)  From  Lucknow.  This  is  the  best  native 
hay  grass  of  the  Ganges  Valley,  growing  to  a  height  of  2i  feet  and  forming  nearly 
pure  growths.    Much  of  it  is  cut  for  hay." 

33612.  Pennisetum  ciliare  (L.)  Link. 
{Pennisetum  cenchroides  Rich.) 

'*  (No.  140,  September  29,  1911.)    From  Lahore." 

Distribution. — First  described  from  South  Africa;  also  found  in  tropical  Africa 
and  in  southern  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  Sicily  eastw^ard  to  India. 

33613.  Pennisetum  orientale  Rich. 

''  (No.  134,  September  22, 191 1 .)  From  Mussoorie.  A  tall  and  coarse  speciea 
growing  to  a  height  of  5  feet  and  quite  ornamental." 

Distribution. — Asia  Minor  and  northern  Africa,  and  eastward  to  India. 

33614.  Chaetochloa  intermedia  (Roem.  and  Schult.)  Stuntz. 

{Setaria  intermedia  Roem.  and   Schult.,  Systema  Vegetabilium,  vol.  2, 
p.  489,  1817.) 
The  seeds  of  this  Indian  grass  were  received  as  a  species  of  Setaria  and  were 
identified  as  Setaria  intermedia,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  heretofore  trans- 
ferred to  the  genus  Chaetochloa. 

'*(No.  HI,  September  14,  1911.)    From  Pusa.     A  grass  12  to  24  inches  high 
forming  a  pure  thick  growth  in  the  shade  of  trees." 
Distribution. — Found  on  the  plains  and  lower  hills  of  India  and  in  Ceylon. 

33615.  Chaetochloa  lutescens  (Weigel)  Stuntz. 

{Panicum  lutescens  Weigel,  Observationes  botanies?,  p.  20,  1772.) 
Seeds  of  this  species  have  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories 
as  Chaetochloa  glauca  (L.)  Scribner,  based  on  Panicum  glaucum  L.  (Species 
Plantarum,  p.  56.  1753).  The  type  of  Linneeus's  species  has  been  determined 
as  Pennisetum  glaucum  (L.)  R.  Br.,  hitherto  listed  in  these  inventories  as  Pen- 
nisetum americanum  (L.)  Schum.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  for  the 
plant  under  discussion  the  earliest  specific  name,  lutescens. 

"(No.  122,  September  22,  1911.)  From  Dehra  Dun.  A  small  species  whh 
small  heads.    May  have  some  value  as  a  summer  pasture  plant." 

33616.  Syntherisma  sanouinalis  (L.)  Dulac. 
{Panicum  sanguinale  L.) 

"(No.  119,  September  21,  1911.)  From  Dehra  Dun.  A  species  closely 
resembling  common  crab-grass  and  of  similar  value." 

33617.  Capriola  dacti-ylon  (L.)  Kuntze.  Bermuda  grass 
(Cynodon  dactylon  Pers.) 

"(No.  136,  October  3,  1911.)  From  Alighur.  A  species  growing  in  abun- 
dance at  Alighur,  Indk.  Appiirently  is  a  much  more  vigorous  grower  (Iwn 
ordinary  crab-grass." 
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33618.  (Undetermined.) 

"  (No.  1 13,  September  22, 1911 .)  From  Dehra  Dun.  A  prostrate,  leguminous 
vine  of  vigorous  growtli." 

33619.  Syntherisma  ciliaris  (Retz.)  Schrad. 
(Panicum  ciliare  Retz.) 

"(No.  128,  September  23,  1911.)  From  Mussoorie.  A  species  having  much 
the  habit  of  ordinary  crab-grass." 

33620.  Eriochloa  polystachya  H.  B.  K. 

**  (No.  135,  October  3, 1911.)  From  Alighur,  India.  A  grass  that  will  perhaps 
be  of  value  for  pasturage." 

DistribiUion. — First  described  from  the  vicinity  of  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador  and 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  Tropics. 

33621.  Falcata  sp.  (?) 
{Ampkiazrpaea  sp.) 

**  (No.  137,  September  29,  1911.)  From  Lahore.  A  trailing  leguminous  vine 
growing  in  dry  soil . " 

33622.  Paspalum  royleanum  Nees. 

**  (No.  112,  September  14,  191 1 .)  From  Pusa.  A  grans  having  somewhat  the 
habit  of  crab-grass  and  considered  to  be  excellent  pasturage.  Abundant  at 
Pusa." 

Distribution. — ^Hilly  districts  of  India  from  Kashmir  eastward  and  southward 
to  Ceylon;  also  in  tropical  Africa. 

33623.  ZoRNiA  DiPHYLLA  (L.)  Pers. 

"(No.  121,  September  21,  1911.)  From  Dehra  Dun.  An  annual  legume 
growing  to  a  height  of  4  to  8  inches  and  considered  to  furnish  excellent  pas- 
turage." 

33324.     Lycopersicon  esculentum  Miller.  Tomato. 

From  Burringbar,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.     Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Harrison. 
Received  July  31,  1911.     Numbered  May  20,  1912. 
"Australian  tomato.    A  heavy  yielder  and  resists  cold  weather  better  tlian  other 
varieties."     (Harrison.) 

33625  to  33636. 

From  Calcutta,  India.    Secured  in  the  Calcutta  market  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkhill.  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Products,  Calcutta.     Received  April  26,  J 912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quot<»d  notes  by  Mr.  Piper: 

33625.  CucuMis  mblo  L.  Mu9kmelon. 
"  (No.  A.)    Cylindric,  6  to  8  inches  long,  2i  inches  in  diameter.     Skin  cream 

color.  -Flesh  pale  orange,  dry  mealy,  not  much  flavor.     Splits  when  ripe." 

33626.  Benincasa  hksfida  (Thunb.)  Cogn.  Wax  gourd. 
(Benincasa  cerifera  Savi.) 

**  (No.  C.)  A  variety  with  the  fruit  cylindric,  8  to  10  inches  long,  5  to  0  inches 
in  diameter." 

33627.  CiTRULLUs  vulgaris  Schrad.  Watermelon. 
"(No.  D.)    Globose  pyriform,  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  nuirblod  green  and 

white,  with  12  faint  longitudimil  ribs." 
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3S626  to  33686— Continued. 
33628.    MoMORDiCA  sp.  (?) 

"(No.  F.)    Small  green,  4  inches  long,  somewhat  pointed  at  each  end. 
Smooth.    Pulp  rod." 
83629.    CucuMis  melo  L.  Hiukmelon. 

"  (No.  J.)  Oval,  8  to  10  inches  long,  with  a  fine,  open-surface  reticulation; 
clear  yellow,  no  ribs.  Flesh  apricot  color,  very  sweet,  not  much  juice,  no  other' 
flavor.    A  fairly  good  melon . ' ' 

33630.  GiTBULLus  vulgaris  Schrad.  Watermelon. 
"  (No.  K.)    Small,  not  very  good."- 

33631.  CiTRULLus  VULGARIS  Schrad.  Watermelon. 
''PaschimV 

33632.  CucuMis  melo  L.  Huakmelon. 
"From  Lahore.    Good  quality." 

33633.  Fbronia  elbphantum  Ck>rrea.  Wood-apple. 
*'  (No.  E.)    Globose ;  size  of  a  baseball.'' 

See  No.  25888  for  description. 

33634.  MoMORDiCA  sp.  (?) 

"(No.  B.)  Fruit  yellow,  small,  pyriform,  thickly  tuberculate,  2J  inches 
long." 

33635.  Spondias  pinnata  (L.)  Kurz. 
(Spondias  mangifera  Willd.) 

"  (No.  G.)  Green,  subpyriform,  2  inches  long,  pulp  thin,  acid,  odor  of. green 
apples.    Stone  large,  fibrous.    Abundant  in  the  market  in  September." 

33636.  Spondias  cytherea  Sonnerat.  We  froit- 
(Spondias  dulcis  Forster.) 

**(No.  H.)  Oval,  size  of  laige  egg,  russet  when  mature.  Flesh  yeUow,  odor 
of  pineapples.    Stone  fibrous.    Abundant  in  the  market  in  September." 

33637.  Capsicum  annuum  L.  Bed  pepper. 

From  Chihuahua,  Mexico.     Presented  by  Mr.  Marion  Letcher,  American  consul. 
Received  October  9,  1911.     Numbered  May  6,  1912. 
"This  looks  like  a  red  pepper  of  the  type  to  which  the  Hungarian  paprika  belongs 
and  is  of  particular  interest  on  account  of  the  probability  of  its  disease  resistance." 
{R.  H.  True.) 

m 

33638.  HoLcus  sorghum  L.  Shallu  sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Perg.) 

Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Ludces,  Camaguey,  Cuba.    Received  April  5,  1912. 
Numbered  May  8,  1912. 

"This  seed  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Gran  Caiman  [Grand  Cayman]  Island.*' 
(Ludces.) 

"This  apparently  belongs  in  or  near  the  group  comprising  HackePs  variety  rox- 
bwrghiV     {Carleton  R.  Ball.) 

33639.  GossYPiuM  barbadense  L.  Cotton. 

From  Alexandria,  Egypt.     Presented  by  J.  Planta  &  Co.     Received  May  9,  1912. 
Assil.    Procured  for  experimental  planting  in  this  country  by  Mr.   O.  F.  Cook, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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33640  to  83642. 

From  Pusa,  Bengal,  India.     Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Dobbs,  Assistant  Inspector 
General  of  Agriculture  in  India.    Received  May  9,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

83640.    Alysicarpus  vaginalis  nummularifouus  Baker. 

"A  tall-growing  legume,  readily  eaten  by  cattle.     Where  much  pastured  it 
tends  to  become  dense  and  prostrate.'*     (C.  V.  Piper.) 

DistribuHon. — Found  with  the  8i)ecieB,  throughout  the  Tropics  of  the  Old 
World. 

33641.    Amerimnon  bissoo  (Roxb.)  Kuntze.  SiaBoo. 

{Dalbergia  »i890o  Roxb.) 

"This  requires  frequent  watering  for  germination.     In  fact,  the  seeds  ger- 
minate normally  on  flooded  river  banks,  but  will  stand  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat  and  drought  as  well  as  slight  cold."    (Dobbs.) 
83642.     Indigofera  linifolia  (L.  f.)  Retz. 

See  Nos.  32431  and  32782  for  previous  introductions. 

33643.  Backhousia  citriodoea  Mueller. 

From  Sunnybank,  Queensland.  Purchased  from  Mr.  John  Williama,  Sunnybank 
Nursery.    Received  May  9,  1912. 

"This  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  owing  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  timber 
for  close  settlement. ' '     (  Williams.) 

"A  shrub  or  small  tree  native  to  southern  Queensland,  Australia,  allied  to  Eucalyp- 
tus. The  leaves  yield  4  per  cent  of  fragrant  volatile  oil,  appearing  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  citral,  the  valuable  constituent  of  all  lemon  oils.  Appears  promising  for 
commercial  culture."    (W.  Van  Fleet.) 

Distribution. — A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  found  in  the  viciriity  of  Moreton  Bay, 
in  Queensland,  Australia. 

33644.  AvENA  SATivA  L.  Oat. 

From  Hamilton  East,  New  Zealand.     Presented  by  Mr.  F.  McConnell,  manager 
Runakura  Experimental  Farm,  at  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Fields  and 
Experiment  Farms,    Department  of  Agriculture,   Commerce,   and  Tourists. 
Received  May  8,  1912. 
"Rustproof  oat.    This  oat  is  a  selection  from 'the  *  Argentina*  oat.     Its  gray  color 
rather  spoils  its  appearance,  but  should  it  remain  rustproof  it  will  bo  a  great  acquisi- 
tion."   (McConnell.) 

33645.  Larix  sibiriga  Ledeb.  Larch. 
Collected  in  the  southern  Ural,  Russia.    Presented  by  Landrath  Max  von  Sivers, 

Roemershof,  Russia.    Received  May  7,  1912. 
See  Nos.  33317  and  33318  for  previous  introduction. 

33646.  CuMiNUM  CYMINUM  L.  Cumin. 

From  Valetta,  Malta.  Presented  by  Mr.  James  Oliver  Laing,  American  coasul. 
Received  May  7,  1912. 
"The  seed  of  the  cumin  plant  is  raised  in  Malta,  and  most  of  the  crop  is  exported. 
It  has  various  uses.  It  forms  the  flavoring  basis  of  several  drinks,  among  them  kflmmel . 
Cumin  seed  is  also  used  in  the  Netherlands  and  several  places  as  a  flavoring  for  cheese. 
In  Syria  and  Egypt  and  probably  in  other  Mohammedan  countries  it  is  iLsed  as  a 
condiment. 
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83646— Continued. 

"Cumin  is  of  the  parsley  family  and  ha^  fennel-like  leaves.  It  is  a  cultivated  crop 
in  Malta,  but  I  have  seen  it  g^rowing  wild  in  Egypt  and  the  hills  of  the  Palestine 
hinterland. 

'*  Altitude  Heenij*  to  affect  the  growth  of  the  plant  very  little.  In  Malta  it  is  grown  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it,  and  it  abo  grows  wild  in  the 
highland  valleys  of  Hindimtan,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  inland. 

"The  Malta  cumin  plant  growd  about  I  foot  or  a  little  less  in  height. 

"Cumin  is  planted  in  Malta  in  January  or  February,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  the 
harvest  in  June  or  July.  Weather  conditions  (rain  and  temperature)  make  a  few 
weeks'  difference  occasionally  in  the  times  for  planting  and  reaping.  One  crop  a 
year  is  raised,  and  it  must  be  planted  each  year.  No  attempt  is  made  at  cultivation 
while  the  crop  is  gniwing. 

"When  ready  to  be  harvested  the  whole  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots  by  hand. 
This  is  easy,  as  the  roots  are  readily  broken  and  the  soil  is  very  porous  and  light.  After 
pulling  the  plants  from  the  ground  they  are  beaten  a^aiast  a  board  or  bar  to  knock  the 
seeds  loose. 

"Seeds  are  winnowed  by  hafnd  to  clean  them  of  chaff  and  dirt.  They  are  then  stored 
in  sacks  or  simply  piled  in  a  dry  plac*o  on  a  floor. 

"The  aromatic  odor  in  one  of  thes(»  storehouses  is  so  strong  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  enter  when  the  door  is  first  opened. 

"Cumin  seed  will  keep  more  than  a  year,  but  buyers  always  prefer  the  new  crop 
because  the  fresh  seeds  are  more  aromatic. 

"In  the  trade  here  the  middleman  system  prevails.  A  contract  is  made  by  the 
farmer  that  the  seeds  are  97  per  cent  pure;  that  is,  that  they  contain  not  more  than 
3  per  cent  of  foreign  matter. 

"The  commission  merchant  pays  about  $9  per  175  pounds."     (Laing.) 

33647.    CicER  ARiETiNiTM  L.  Cluck-pea. 

From  Guadalajara,  Mexico.     Presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Magill,   American 
consul.    Received  April  27,  1912. 
**Garbanzo  prieto  or  chico.     This  Ls  used  only  as  food  for  animab.     It  is  soaked  for 
about  24  hours  and  softened  for  cattle,  while  hogs  eat  it  whole."     (MagiU.) 
See  No.  31308  for  notes  regarding  the  growing  of  this  crop. 

33648  to  33654. 

Seeds  collected  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  this 
Department.     T' umbered  May  10,  1912.     Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Galloway: 

33648.  Cleome  sp. 
From  Soekaboemi,  Java. 

"An  herbaceous  plant.     Beautiful  pink,  geraniumlike  flowers." 

33649.  Sporobolus  indicus  (L.)  R.  Brown. 
From  Soekaboemi,  Java. 

"A  good  agricultural  grass." 

Distribution. — Throughout  India,  ascending  to  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  in 
the  Himalayas,  and  generally  distributed  in  warm  countries. 

33650.  PiNUS  sp.  Pine. 

33651.  ALI.AMANDA   sp. 

From  Selabatoe,  Soekaboemi,  Java. 

"A  large  yellow-flowered  shrub,  resembling  evening  primrose." 
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3S648  to  33654— Continued. 

33662.  Acacia  sp. 
From  Algeria. 

''(March  15,  1911.)  A  bush  with  long,  straight,  slender,  flexible  branches, 
covered  with  formidable  thorns.  Used  as  street-tree  protectors,  branches  being 
bound  to  tree  trunks  with  wire.    Also  used  as  a  hedge." 

33663.  Crataegus  sp.  Hawthorn. 
From  Algeria.     "(March,  1911.)    A  small  semievergreen  tree  covered  with 

bright-red  fruit." 

33664.  Ampelodesma  bicolor  (Poir.)  Kunth. 
From  Hammam  Rirha,  Algeria. 

''(March  15,  1911.)  A  grass  very  abundant  on  poor  soil.  Grows  in  bunches 
and  has  long  tough  leaves.  May  be  the  grass  extensively  gathered  in  this 
country  for  paper  making." 

DUtribution.— The  countries  at  the  west  end  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Spain  and  Italy  through  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily  to  Morocco 
and  Algiers. 

33665.     Terminalia  gatappa  L.  (?)  Eatappa. 

From  Burriugbar,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.     Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Harrison. 
Received  July  13,  1911.     Numbered  May  20,  1912. 
Plants. 

33657  to  33665.     Prunus  spp.  Cherry. 

From  Station  Novospaska,  Syzran-Riazan  R.  R.,  Simbirsk  Government,  Russia. 
Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Voeikov.    Received  May  8  and  11,  1912. 
Cuttings  of  the  following;  quoted  names  by  Mr.  Voeikov; 

33667.  Prunus  fruticosa  X  avium. 
(Prunus  chamaecerasus  Jacq.) 

'*Kniazna  Severn  (Princess  of  the  North)." 

33668.  Prunus  fruticosa  X  cerasub. 
(Prunus  chamaecerasus  Jacq.) 

^^Antonovhay 

33669.  Pbunus  fruticosa  Pallas. 
(Prunus  chamaecerasus  Jacq.) 

^'Kislahovka:' 

33660.  Prunus  fruticosa  X  domestica  (?) 
(Prunus  chamxiecerasus  Jacq.) 

'*Dolgonsha.'* 

33661.  Prunus  fruticosa  X  cerasus. 
(Prunus  chamaecerasus  Jacq.) 

'^Belotelaja/' 

33662.  Prunus  fruticosa  X  cerasus. 
(Prunus  cJiamaecerasus  Jacq.) 

''Visloucha:' 

33663.  Prunus  fruticosa  Pallas. 
(Prunus  chamaecerasus  Jacq.) 

"5teftorjfca." 
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33667  to  33666— Continued. 

83664.    Prunus  fruticosa  X  cerasus. 
{Prunus  chamaecerastis  Jacq.) 
"Seedling  of  Steclarka,  No.  7." 
33665.    Prunus  fruticosa  Pallas. 
(Prunus  chamaecerasus  Jacq.) 
''Seedling  of  Steclarha,  No,  £." 

33666.  Onobrtchis  oristata  Pomel.  Esparsette. 

From  Erivan  Government,  Russia.     Procured  at  Tiflis,  Caucasus,  in  1910,  by 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agricultural  explorer,  for  this  Department.    Received 
May  9,  1912. 
Seeds. 
Distribuiion. — The  vicinity  of  Miliana  in  the  northern  part  of  Algeria. 

33667.  Chusquea  quila  Kunth.  Qiiila. 

From  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Bullock,  I^peer,  Mich.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  5. 
Received  May  11,  1912. 
Root. 

33668.  FxjRCRAEA  TUBEROSA  (Miller)  Aiton.  Cabulla. 

From  Georgetown,  Demerara,  Biitisli  Guiana.     Presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Stock- 
dale,  Assistant  Director  and  Governor  Botanist,  Botanic  Gardens,  Science  and 
Agriculture  Department.    Received  May  13,  1912. 
A  fiber  plant  generally  cultivated  in  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil;  native  country 
not  known. 

33669  and  33670.    Holcus  sobohum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  David,  Panama.     Presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lastra.    Received  May  9,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33669.  "This  short,  compact  head  is  Guinea  kafir.  It  is  grown  rather  com- 
monly in  the  West  Indies  and  sparingly  in  Central  America.  In  the  English 
West  Indies  it  is  known  as  'Guinea  corn,'  in  the  French  W^est  Indies  as 
petit  millet,'  and  in  Honduras  as  'Maysillo.' "     (Carlelon  P.  Ball.) 

33670.  "The  lax  panicle  represents  the  variety  roxhurghii  Hack.,  which 
grows  in  India  and  central  Africa.  Our  shallu,  with  straw-colored  glumes,  is 
a  native  of  India.  Forms  like  the  present,  with  brown  or  black  glumes,  are 
common  in  equatorial  Africa,  whence  this  doubtless  came."  (Carleton  R, 
Ball.) 

33671.  NicoTiANA  TABACUM  L.  Tobacco. 

From  Bagdad,  Turkey.    Presented  by  Mr.  Emil  Sauer,  American  consul.     Re- 
ceived May  16,  1912. 
Shiraz. 

33672.  Zea  MAYS  L.  Corn. 

From  Rockville,  Md.    Grown  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Rankin,  assistant  farm  superintendent, 
Yarrow  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station.     Received  May  16,  1912. 
"Grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  26958.    This  com  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  promising  one 
for  a  locality  where  it  has  a  longer  growing  season  than  it  can  get  here  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     We  matured  only  one  ear,  and  that  in  170  days. 

**I  would  suggest  that  this  corn  be  tested  in  Texas  or  California  as  a  stock  food  and 
also  as  a  table  corn."     (Rankin.) 
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33673.    Ebythrina  poeppigiana  (Walp.)  O.  F.  Cook.  Bucare. 

{Erytkrina  micro pttryx  Poepp.) 
From  Porto  Rico.    Presented  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  special  agent  of  this  Depart- 
ment at  Biloxi,  Miss.     Received  May  16,  1912. 
'*This  is  also  known  as  'palo  de  boyo/    A  leguminous  tree  of  15  to  20  meters,  beset 
with  short  conical  spines;  flowers  red.    Cultivated  as  a  shade  tree  for  coffee  and 
reported  from  numerous  localities  in  Porto  Rico.     It  is  a  native  of  the  lower  Andes 
of  Peru."     {Cook  and  Collins,  Economic  Plants  of  Porto  Rico,  1903,  p.  1S9.) 

33674  to  33688. 

From  Svalof,  Sweden.    Presented  by  the  General  Swedish  Seed  Co.    Received 
May  13,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33674  to  33681.    Beta  vulgaris  L.  Hangold. 

33674.      Yellow  Eckendorfer  A. 

83675.  Red  Eckendorfer  A, 

83676.  Barres  Half  Long  A. 
SSQ77,'BarresHalfLongA, 

Note. — One  of  the  two  last-named  varieties  was  designated  in  the 
list  as  "new  stem,"  but  there  was  nothing  on  the  tags  to  show  which  one 
it  was. 

33678.    Barres  Oval, 
33670.    Alfa.    Half  sugar.    Forage  sugar  beet. 

33680.  Rubra. 

33681.  Golden  Tankard. 

33682  to  33684.    Brassica  rapa  L.  Turnip. 

33682.  Bortfelder. 

33683.  Yellow  Tankard. 

33684.  Ostersundom. 

83685  to  33687.    Brassica  campestris  L.  Swediflh  turnip. 

33685.  Yellow  Swedish  Swede  A . 

33686.  Yellow  Swedish  Swede  A,  new  stem. 

33687.  Bangholm. 

33688.    Daucus  carota  L.  Carrot. 

Champion. 


MnsA  sp.  Banana. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  S.  Lyon.  Received 
May  16,  1912. 
Bumulan.  "This  is  rated  our  second  be^t  in  quality  and  by  many  accorded  equal 
rank  in  quality  with  Lacalan  and  is  in  all  respects  a  better  carrier.  I  can  vouch  for 
it  being  a  robust,  healthy  grower  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  free  from  disease. 
The  fruit  is  borne  100  to  120  to  the  bunch  and  is  yellow,  with  streaks  of  green.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  ver>'  attractive  market  fruit."     {Lyon.) 

33690  and  33691. 

From  Taochow,  Kaasu,  western  China,  altitude  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Collected  by 
Mr.  W.  Purdom.  Presented  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Received  May  20,  1912. 
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33680  and  33691— Continued. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

83600.    AvENA  NUDA  Hoejer.  Oat. 

Hufikless. 
33601.    HoRDEUM  sp.  Barley. 

33692.  Akthephora  hermaphrodita  (L.)  Kuntze. 

(Anthephora  elegans  Schreb.) 
From  Quixada,  Ceara,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alberto   Lofgren,  Botanical 
Chief  of  the  Inspectorate  of  Irrigation  Works.    Received  May  21,  1912. 

'*One  of  the  most  renowned  species  in  the  dry  region  of  Ceara.  It  does  not 
stand  the  drought,  but  appears  everywhere  by  the  first  rains  and  will  probably 
produce  a  very  good  hay.    The  popular  name  is  *  Capim  mimoso.*  **     {Ld/gren.) 

33693.  Statice  macrophylla  Willd. 

From  Puerto  Orotava,  Teneriffe.    Presented  by  Dr.  George  V.  Perez.    Received 
May  21,  1912. 
'     DUtribution. — ^A  partly  woody  perennial  with  flowers  having  a  blue  calyx  and  a 
white  corolla,  found  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

33696  to  33709. 

From  Chile.    Received  through  Mr.  Jos^  D.  Husbands,  Limavida,  via  MoUna, 
Chile,  June,  1911.    Numbered  May  20,.  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Husbands: 
33605.    (Undetermined.) 

"(No.  1167.)    From  Huaquen.    Crimson  mixed." 
33696.     (Undetermined.) 

"(Nofl.  1001  and  1002.)"  Bulbs  sent  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  31570;  see  this 
number  for  remarks. 

33607.    LiTHREA  CAUSTICA  (Mol.)  Hook,  and  Am. 
{lAthrea  venenosa  Miers.) 

"(No.  904.)    An  edible  fruit,  small,  sweet,  and  good  for  unfermented  chicha 
or  cider.    Although  the  tree  is  poisonous,  the  fruit  is  not. 
33698.    Liter E A  caustica  (Mol.)  Hook,  and  Am. 
{LUhrea  ventnoM,  Miers.) 

"(No.  920.)  The  country  people  esteem  this  fmit  and  make  quantities  of 
chicha  in  the  same  way  as  maqui  (S.  P.  I.  No.  26306),  is  used.  It  is  healthful 
and  agreeably  refreshing.  The  foxes  are  fond  of  the  fmit  and  sow  the  same 
when  cast  away  with  their  dung;  trappers  look  for  the  dung  containing  seeds 
in  order  to  set  their  traps  for  this  game." 
33690.     Berberis  sp.  Barberry. 

"(No.  1290.)  Those  were  sent  me  as  '  Michae.*  I  think  they  are  of  a  hardy 
class  of  Berberis." 

33700.  (Undetermined.) 

"(No.  978.)  From  the  River  Itata.  A  dwarf,  ornamental  tree.  Leaves 
small.    Bears  an  abundance  of  small  seed  fmit." 

3370 1 .  ( Undetermined . ) 

"  (No.  864.)  P6e\  the  Indian  name  of  an  edible  fmit  of  the  Bromelia  family, 
another  sort  of  'Chupon.'  Grows  on  the  sides  of  ravines,  embankments,  old 
trees,  etc.    Needs  moisture." 
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33696  to  33709— Continued. 

33702.  Grbioia  sp. 

"(No.  997.)  The  first  I  have  seen  growing  in  central  Chile.  Found  very 
near  the  seacoast.    Is  a  new  variety." 

33703.  Cucuias  mblo  L.  Huskmelon. 
"  (No.  1185.)    By  Chilean  custom,  irrigated  fields  are  rented  to  the  dry  farmere 

in  lots  of  1  cuadra  (4  acres)  to  each  renter  for  their  *  chacra.*  The  rental  price  is 
a  contracted  number  of  sacks  of  beans.  In  these  chacras  are  planted  beans, 
potatoes,  com,  squashes,  aji,  muskmelons,  and  watermelons.  As  squashes  and 
melons  have  the  natural  faculties  of  aerohybridization  these  notes  refer  to  this 
phenomena  and  give  my  opinion  of  the  causes  of  the  excellence  created  in 
Chilean  melons. 

"A  hundred  or  more  tenants  have  adjoining  lands  in  which  to  sow  and  plant 
their  food  crops.  No  attention  is  given  to  the  seeds  planted,  except  squashes 
and  melons,  and  such  care  as  may  be  given  is  unknown  to  the  persons  them- 
selves. When  a  squash  is  cooked  or  a  melon  eaten,  if  they  are  exceptionally 
good  as  to  sweetness,  flavor,  productiveness,  etc.,  the  seeds  are  saved  and  are 
generally  put  into  a  bag  hung  for  this  purpose.  This  is  repeated  until  sufficient 
mixed  seed  is  accumulated.  In  this  manner  a  large  variety  of  all  good  selected 
seeds  are  sown  the  next  year.  Each  tenant  does  the  same  thing,  only  with  a 
different  assortment.  Therefore,  each  field  is  yearly  sown  with  a  hundred  or 
more  different  collections  of  seeds,  selected  especially  by  taste  and  not  by  sight. 
Atoms  of  pollen  are  distributed  great  distances,  and  as  no  two  melon  patches 
are  a  greater  distance  than  60  meters  apart,  the  aerial  hybridizing  commences 
and  ends  with  the  bloom.  In  this  way  every  melon  ripens  with  its  seeds  crossed 
by  some  other  or  others  of  equal,  but  perhaps  different,  merits.  Every  year 
new  kinds  of  melons  are  created  and  these  ignorant  people  are  selectors  by  taste 
instead  of  scientific  attainments.  There  are  no  people  better  able  to  judge  of 
melon  quality  than  these,  as  they  live  upon  them  during  the  season.  As  this 
breeding  process  of  continually  crossing  improved  varieties  takes  place  year 
after  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Chilean  melons  have  reached  a  high  degree 
of  excellence. 

"The  seed  sent  was  a  production  of  this  year,  having  flavor,  quantity,  and 
character  of  its  own  and  was  firm  enough  to  be  a  good  shipper.  If  its  merits  can 
be  reproduced  it  is  extra  good,  but  as  they  are  already  crossed  there  is  no 
security." 

33704.  Ltcopersicon  esculentum  Miller.  Tomato. 
"(No.  1188.)    A  smooth  yellow  variety  from  Germany,  grown  in  Chile  for 

many  years.  Medium  size,  mild  and  fine  flavored,  prolific.  By  mild  I  mean 
it  hsis  little  acid  or  of  an  agreeable  kind." 

33705.  Eugenia  temu  Hook,  and  Am. 

"  (No.  1189.)  *  Temu.^  This  is  the  first  temu  I  have  found  bearing  fruit,  and 
I  consider  this  an  extra  valuable  find.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  round,  black, 
gloBBy,  with  a  good  quantity  of  juicy,  wine-colored  flesh.  The  flavor  is  aromatic 
and  agreeable,  something  like  wintergreen  berries.  It  has  no  sort  of  repug- 
nance. Its  size  for  each  tree  is  the  same,  that  is,  all  the  fruit  on  a  tree  is 
exactly  alike,  no  large  and  no  small  ones.  Some  trees  bear  fmit  a  trifle  larger 
than  others;  the  smallest  size  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
laigest  half  an  inch.  Each  berry  has  but  one  seed,  which  readily  separates 
from  the  flesh.    It  is  prolific  to  excess,  the  tree  being  black  with  fruit. 

"The  glossy  leaves  are  fragrant  and  eveigreen;  they  fall,  but  not  until  after 
the  new  ones  are  formed.  In  bloom  the  tree  is  charmingly  white  with  a  mass 
of  delightfully  fragiant  flowers  which  perfume  the  adjacent  air  for  some  dis- 
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33896  to  33709— Con tiiiuecK 

tance.  The  natural  tree  growtli  and  fomi  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  With- 
out any  kind  of  improvement  tliis  may  be  added  to  your  list  of  cultivated 
fruits.  Fop  breeding  purposes  it  has  great  possibilities  crossed  with  the  large 
fruiting  Myrtus  of  Japan  and  China. 

"A  clean,  beautiful  tree  for  adornment.  It  is  white,  with  delightfully  fra- 
grant bloom.  The  wood  and  branches  are  extra-hard  and  durable  in  the  ground 
and  in  constructions.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  very  astringent  and  balsamic. 
Infusion  of  bark  cures  diarrhea,  etc.  It  is  also  used  externally  to  cure  wounds 
on  animals;  the  powdered  leaves  are  also  used  for  the  same  with  good  results. 
The  bark,  leaves,  or  wood  are  used  for  liver,  kidneys,  colds,  internal  pains, 
swellings,  etc. — a  standard  remedy." 

Distribution. — ^The  vicinity  of  Valparaiso  in  Chile. 
38706.    SoLANUM  sp.  Nightshade. 

"(No.  1190.)  ^  Tomatillo.'  This  is  an  annual  found  only  in  the  'chacras' 
where  beans,  potatoes,  com,  squashes,  and  melons  are  planted.  It  grows  about 
2  feet  high  and  from  3  to  4  feet  wide.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches  under  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  good  size  and  dark  green.  The  plant  is  flesliy,  juicy,  and 
broken  easily.  The  fruit  is  green  in  color  until  it  is  fully  mature,  when  it  turns 
black.  It  is  not  edible.  Apart  from  the  plant  growth,  it  is  exactly  like  Bur- 
bank's  wonderberry  in  every  particular  of  appearance. 

"  It  is  a  bush  with  vine  habits,  about  2  or  3  meters  [6i  to  10  feet]  high,  loving 
the  shade  of  the  fences  that  it  covers  with  large  clusters  of  bloom — all  shades  of 
lilac  and  blue  purple.  The  clusters  are  about  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  very 
beautiful  but  scentless.  The  entire  plant  is  medicinal  and  is  a  worthy  substi- 
tute for  quinia  and  quinine.  It  is  employed  with  excellent  results  in  typhoid 
and  other  malignant  fevers,  sickness  caused  by  colds,  chills,  ague,  etc.  It  is  a 
powerful  tonic  and  extremely  bitter;  a  small  bit  of  a  green  branch  placed  in  a 
tumbler  of  water  for  but  half  a  minute  makes  it  very  bitter.  This  is  the  way  it 
is  taken  as  medicine:  Pieces  of  wood  placed  in  the  water  which  fowls  or  animals 
are  to  drink  invigorate  them  and  prevent  disease.  This  plant  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  as  there  is  more  in  it  than  is  known  at  present.  Grows  in  dry 
poor  soil  or  in  the  moist  south  in  good  soil." 
33707.    NicoTiANA  TABACUM  L.  Tobacco. 

"(No.  1193.)" 
33708  and  33700.     Nicotiana  lonqiplora  Cavanilles. 

"(No.  1194.)  While  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  flowers,  it  may  have  an 
industrial  use  for  its  gum.  It  is  hairy;  at  the  end  of  each  is  a  tiny  drop  of  oil 
or  gum.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  hairy  plants  in  Chile,  from  which  exudes  a 
liquid  gum  or  sticky  substance." 

33708.     "White,  yellowish  flowers." 
33700.     "Pink  flowers." 

Distribution. — A  perennial,  or  in  northern  countries  an  annual,  found 
in  Chile  and  Argentine. 

33711  and  33712.     Medicago  spp. 

From  Chile.     Received  through  Mr.  Jof<6  D.  Husbands,  Limavida,  via  Molina, 
Chile,  June,  1911.     Numbered  May  20,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Husbands: 

33711.    Medicago  hispida  reticulata  (^Henth.)  Urb. 

"(No.  1180.)    A  dwarf  biur  clover  which  is  late  and  new  to  me.    This  beard 
lees  variety  spreads  along  the  ground,  and  the  stems  are  so  interwoven  with  each 
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other  as  to  completely  cover  it  with  a  dense  growth  of  animal  food  especrially 
suitable  for  sheep.  The  leaves  rise  above  the  ground  from  2  to  3  inches.  Feed- 
ing upon  this  will  not  destroy  the  plant  like  it  does  the  larger  varieties,  as  it 
does  not  die  when  the  leaves  are  removed,  but  sprouts  anew.  The  larger 
varieties  dry  up  after  seeding,  more  or  less  like  peas.  They  are  not  climbers, 
but  lean  against  some  support  and  then  support  each  other,  rising  from  a  height 
of  from  20  inches  to  4  feet,  according  to  the  kind.  They  grow  quickly  from 
eelf-sown  seed  in  any  poor  soil;  in  fertile,  moist  land  they  thrive  wonderfully." 
33712.    Medicago  hispida  denticulata  (Willd.)  Urban. 

*'  (No.  1182.)    Plant  dwarf,  bearded  with  soft  hairs.    The  description  for  the 
preceding  will  serve  for  this  also.'* 

33713.  RUELLIA    TUBEROSA   L. 

From  Barbados.  Presented  by  Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Received 
May  23,  1912. 
"These  seeds  were  received  from  one  of  our  customers  in  Barbados.  She  does  not 
give  any  botanical  names;  merely  says  that  it  is  commonly  called  'many  roots*  and 
that  it  bears  beautiful  mauve  flowers.  She  further  states  that  the  roots  are  a  cure  for 
indigestion .  Steep  two  roots  or  tubers  in  a  small  cup  of  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
pour  off  and  drink  with  a  little  salt,  twice  daily."    (O'Mara.) 

DistribiUian. — In  the  ravines  in  Texas  and  southward  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America  to  Peru  and  Guiana,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

33714.  Trifolium  sp.  Clover. 
From  near  Helenendorf,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Received  through  Mr.  Frank  N. 

Meyer,  agricultmral  explorer,  May  3,  1910.    Numbered  May  24,  1912. 
"(No.  760,  April  5, 1910.)    A  species  of  clover,  apparently  perennial,  growing  along 
banks  and  on  dry  places.  *  *    ( Meyer. ) 

33715.  Asparagus  filicinus  Hamilton.  Asparagus. 
Prom  the  Kong  Tong  Mountains,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  Philip  Nelson,  Camas, 

Wash.    Received  May  20,  1912. 

Seed. 

33716.  PiMENTA  AORis  (Swartz)  Kostel.  Baybeny. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.  Received  May  25, 
1912. 

"A  myrtaceous  tree  45  to  50  feet  high,  the  straight,  rather  long  trunk  15  to  24  inches 
in  diameter.  Furnishes  a  moderately  hard  and  heavy  wood,  fine  and  compact  in  tex- 
ture. The  sapwood  is  very  light  red  with  darker  lines,  while  the  heart  is  brownish 
red,  brown,  or  on  account  of  the  knots,  almost  black.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high 
polish.  Specific  gravity,  0.909.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valued  woods  of  these 
countries,  very  strong  and  durable,  suitable  for  carpenters  and  cabinetwork,  and  it  is 
exported  to  some  extent.  The  bark  is  rough  and  ash  colored  and  peels  after  the 
manner  of  the  sycamore. 

**  From  the  dried  leaves  of  this  tree  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  an  essential 
oil,  called  *  bay  oil '  or  *oil  of  bay ',  the  most  important  ingredient  of  bay  rum.  Only  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  oil  is  said  to  be  required  for  the  medication  of  100  gallons  of  rum. 
The  latter  should  be  of  good  quality  and  strength.  If  below  18  or  19  proof,  it  will  not 
properly  incorporate  the  oil.  Large  quantities  of  dried  leaves  of  this  species  are 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  notably  from  the  island  of  Dominica.    They  are 
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33716— Continued^ 

generally  put  up  in  bales  of  about  200  pounds  weight.    It  is  not  known  that  any  leaves 

have  been  shipped  from  Porto  Rico,  but  in  1895,  95  gallons  of  bay  oil,  valued  at 

$1,390,  and  12,544  gallons  of  bay  rum,  valued  at  $6,414,  were  exported.     The  trees 

occur  in  all  parts  of  the  island  and  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  some  districts  on  the  south 

side. 

^'In  the  fresh  condition  the  leaves  of  this  tree  have  the  taste  and  odor  of  lemon, 
whence  the  propriety  of  the  name '  limoncillo,  *  or  little  lemon .  Although  more  common 
in  Porto  Rico  as  a  shrub,  this  species  is  said  to  grow  to  a  height  of  35  or  40  feet  and  to 
attain  a  diameter  of  a  foot  or  more;  the  wood  \b  light-colored,  mottled,  very  hard,  and 
heavy."     (Cook  and  Collins  y  Economic  Plants  of  Porto  Rico,  1903,  pp.  74  and  75.) 

35718.  Myrtus  sp.  (?) 

From  Burringbar,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Harrison. 
Received  July  31,  1911.    Numbered  June  10,  1912. 
**Blackfellow'8  'lollies'  or  'sweets.'    Fruit  sn^ll,  mottled;  flavor  sweet,  spicy." 
(Harrison.) 

35719.  Galega  officinalis  L.  Gk>at's-rue. 

From  Paris,  France.    Purchased  from  Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Co.    Received  June 
28,  1912. 
See  No.  25481  for  previous  introduction. 

88721  to  83786.    Asparagus  spp.  Asparagus. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hill,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  May  28,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33721.  Asparagus  sarmentosus  L. 

DistribiUion. — ^A  woody  climber  found  in  South  Africa  from  the  Kalahari 
region  southward  to  the  Cape. 

33722.  Asparagus  umbellatus  Link. 
Distribution. — ^Found  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

Plants  of  the  following: 

33723.  Asparagus  africanus  Lam. 

33724.  Asparagus  drepanophyllus  Welw.    . 

33725.  Asparagus  falcatus  L. 

33726.  Asparagus  madagascariensis  Baker. 

33727.  Asparagus  myriocladus  Baker. 

DistribiUion. — A  suberect,  slightly  woody  perennial  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tnanda  in  Natal,  South  Africa. 

33728.  Asparagus  plumosus  Baker. 

33729.  Asparagus  plumosus  Baker. 
Variety  tenuissimus. 

33730.  Asparagus  racemosus  Willd. 

Distribution. — Throughout  tropical  and  subtropical  India,  ascending  to  an 
elevation  of  4,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  tropical  Africa  and  Australia. 

33731.  Asparagus  retrofractus  L. 
Variety  arboreus. 

Distribution, — The  central  and  coast  regions  of  South  Africa. 
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33721  to  33736— Continued. 

83782.    Asparagus  sarmentosus  L. 
38783.    Asparagus  trichophyllus  BuBge. 

Dutribution. — ^The  Provinces  of  Ghihli  and  Shantung  in  China  and  in  central 
Siberia. 

33734.    Asparagus  umbbllatus  Link. 
83736.    Asparagus  sp. 
"No.  350-99." 

33736.    Tbipolium  pratensb  L.  Bed  clover. 

From  Trent,  Austria.  Presented  by  Prof.  Edward  P.  Bassi,  Oonsiglio  Provin- 
ciale  d*  Agricultura.  Received  May  31,  1912. 
"Seed  of  a  very  valuable  variety  of  clover,  the  so-called  Oiant  or  SpodorUj  which 
has  been  introduced  of  late  from  Italy  and  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  all  the  farmers 
who  have  made  experiments  with  it.  I  have  had  it  tried  myself  as  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  crops  in  our  Province  and  can  safely  say  it  wonderfully 
realized  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  although  grown  in  the  most  widely  dififerent 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Its  yield  may  be  put  down  at  25  to  30  per  cent  more 
than  any  other  variety."    (Bossi.) 

33737  and  33738.    Gossypium  spp.  Cotton. 

From  Coimbatore,  India.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Barber,  Madras  Government 
Botanist,  Agricultural  College.    Received  May  25,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

83787.    KaruT^ganni.    From  KoilpattL 
33788.     TellapatH.    From  Nandyal. 

83739.    HoLcus  sorohum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  Sennaar  Province,  Sudan  Government.    Presented    by  Mr,  R.  Hewison, 
Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture,   Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forests, 
Khartum.    Received  May  29,  1912. 
"Seed  obtained  from  wild  plants." 

33740  and  33741.     Bunchosia  costaricensis  Rose. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.     Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  Museo  Nacional. 
Received  June  3,  1912. 
"Cuttings  of  a  small  tree,  bearing  very  good  fruit  and  large  pubescent  leaves;  pro- 
lific.   Grows  from  cutting;?,  but  root  cuttings  are  said  to  be  best."     {Werckli.) 
38740.'  White. 
33741.    Red. 

33743  and  33744.     Castilla  guatemalensis  Pittier. 

Central  American  rubber. 

From  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Reed,  American  consular  agent; 
Livingston.    Received  May  31,  1912. 

6739*— 14 4 
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8874S  and  S8744— Continued. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 
38743. 

33744.  ''Theae  seeds  I  obtained  trom  near  Panzos,100  mile?  from  here; 
they  are  from  a  very  lai^ge  tree,  which  Ls  an  exceptionally  copious  bleeder/' 
(Reed.) 

Distribution.— The  Provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Tabasco  in  southern  Mexico, 
and  in  Guatemala. 

33745  to  33748.    Annona  spp. 

From  Colima,  Colima,  about  150  miles  south  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico.     Presented 
by  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Maf^ill,  American  consul,  Guadalajara.    Received  June  1, 
1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33746.    Annona  rbticulata  L.  Custard-apple. 

"  Anona  de  Colima." 
33746.    Annona  squamosa  L.  Sweetsop. 

33747  and  33748.    Annona  reticulata  L.  Custard-apple. 

33749.  Abelmoschus  esculentus  (L.)  Moench.  Okra. 

(Hibiscus  esculentus  L.) 
From  Avery  Island,  La.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Mcllhenny.    Received  May 
31,  1912. 
"These  seeds  are  from  a  species  of  okra  a  friend  of  ours  sent  us  from  Egypt  six  or 
sevjsn  years  ago.     By  careful  selection  we  have  produced  a  variety  of  okra  which  is 
unexcelled  for  table  purposes.     It  is  an  early  bearer  and  has  a  thicker  flesh  and  is 
more  tender  than  any  of  the  commercial  okra  which  we  have  tried."     {Mcllhenny.) 

33750.  Ampelodesma  bicolor  (Poir.)  Kunth. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.     Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.     Received  June  5,  1912. 
See  No.  33654  for  previous  introduction. 
Seed. 

33751.  PisTACiA  vera  L.  Pistache. 

From  Bronte,  Sicily.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Beek.    Received  June  5,  1912. 
See  No.  33441  for  previous  introduction. 
Seed. 

33752.  Triticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

{Triticum  vulgareYiW.) 
From  Florence,  Italy.     Procured  by  Mr.  Leo  J.  Eenna,  American  consul.    Re- 
ceived June  11,  1912. 
Pistoria.    "This  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  the  Galgalos,  a  wheat  which  is  rather 
commonly  grown  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  adjacent  territory."     {Carleton  R. 
Ball.) 

33753.  DiosPYRos  kaki  L.  f.  Persimmon. 

From  Guo  long,  Kutien,  Fukien,  China.     Presented  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Coole, 
Superintendent,  Wiley  (leneral  Hospital  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Kutien.     Received  June  6,  1912. 
"  Square  persi  mm  on . "     {( 'oole. ) 
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33764  to  33759. 

From  Albano,  Stockholm,  Sweden.     Presented  by  Dr.  Veit  Wittrock,  Director, 
Botanic  Garden.     Received  May  31 ,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33764.    AsPERUOO  prqcumbens  L. 

Distribution. — An  annual  herb  found  thrjugliout  Europe  and  northern  Asia, 
and  in  northern  Africa. 

33766.    Caraoana  arborescbns  Lam.  Siberian  pea  tree 

Variety  pendula. 

33766.  Caragana  pyosiaea  (L.)  DC. 

Distribution. — ^A  low   undershrub   with   reddish-yellow   flowers,   found   in 
central  Asia  from  Afghanistan  eastward  to  Tibet  and  Dauria. 

33767.  Bbrberis  crbtica  L.  Barberry. 

33768.  Berberis  sbrrata  Koehne.  Barberry. 

33769.  Berberis  thunberqii  DO.  Barberry. 
Variety  maximowiczi. 

33760.  Medioaoo  sativa  L.  Alfalfa. 

From  Tangier,  Morocco,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Blake,  American 
consul  general.     Received  May  31,  1912. 

33761.  Citrus  limonum  Risso.  Lemon. 

From  Malta,  Maltese  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  James  Oliver  Laing,  American 
consul,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Malta  Horticultural  Society. 
Received  June  8, 1912. 
**Thi8  new  fruit  is  the  result  of  expsriments  undertaken  by  the  government  expert 
here  in  the  gardens  of  San  Antonio  and  is  called  the  San  Antonio  lemon. 

*'The  specimen  sent  and  the  lemon  from  which  the  seeds  were  taken  were  chosen 
as  exhibition  fruits  to  be  shown  at  the  yearly  fair  of  the  Malta  Horticultural  Society 
and  are  therefore  not  only  a  new  variety  but  the  best  specimens  of  it. 

"The  new  fruit  was  labeled  as  follows  at  the  fair:  'A  seedling  from  a  flat-shaped 
variety  at  San  Antonio  gardens  and  exhibited  now  for  the  first  time.' "     (Laing.) 

33762.  Cocos  yatay  Martius.  Yatay. 

From  Haedo,  a  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead, 
Buenos  Aires.  Received  June  8, 1912. 
"Found  in  southern  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  northern  Argentina,  but  these  seeds  are 
from  a  tree  grown  by  Vicente  Peluffo  &  Co.,  at  their  proving  grounds  near  Haedo, 
which  speaks  well  for  its  frost-resisting  qualities.  This  coco  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
5  meters  and  is  very  similar  in  looks  and  fruit  to  the  date  palm.  Fruit  in  looks  is 
similar  to  a  small  crab  apple,  except  that  it  lacks  luster;  comestible  and  tastes  some- 
thing like  a  green  pineapple . "     ( Mead. ) 

33763  to  33776. 

From  Edinburgh,  Scotland.     Presented  by  Dr.  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  Director, 
Royal  Botanic  Garden.     Received  June  8, 1912. 
Seed  of  the  following: 

33763.    Ari8Toix>chia  rotunda  L.  Birthwort. 

Distribution. — Southern  Europe,  extending  from  southern  Switzerland  and 
northern  Italy  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Trieste  in  Austria. 
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83763  to  33776— Continued. 

33764.    Carissa  bispinosa  (L.)  Desf.  Carissa. 

{Ccarissa  arduina  Lam.) 
38765.    Clematis  grewiaeplora  DO.  Clematis. 

Distribution. — ^A  woody  climber  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayan  at  an 
altitude  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  from  Kumaon  to  Bhutan  in  northern  India. 
83766.    Clematis  microfhtlla  DO.  ClematiB. 

Distribution. — On  river  banks  and  along  the  coasts  of  Queensland,  New  Soutli 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  and  in  Tasmania. 
38767.    Olerodendrum  fallax  Lindl. 

Distribution. — Considered  to  be  a  native  of  Java. 
83768.    Olerodendrum  thomsonae  Balf.  f. 

Distribution.— A  climbing  shrub  with  cymes  of  white  flowers  found  in  the 
delta  of  the  Niger  River  in  Upper  Guinea,  Africa. 

33760.     CORNUS  CAPITATA  Wall. 

Distribution. — A  small  tree  found  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet  on  the 
lower  Himalayas  from  Kumaon  to  Bhutan  in  northern  India. 
83770.     Elaeaqnus  umbellata  Thunb. 

Distribution. — Southern  Asia,  extending  from  Afghanistan  eastward  through 
northern  India  and  northern  China  to  Japan. 

33771.  Elaeodendron  australe  Vent.  Couraivo. 
Distribution.— A  small  tree  with  red  berries  found  along  streams  in  Queensland 

and  New  South  Wales  in  Australia. 

33772.  Enkianthus  himaijiicus  Hook.  f.  and  Thomson. 

Distribution. — A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree  with  orange-red  flowers  in  umbels 
found  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  to  11,000  feet  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  in 
Nopal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan  in  northern  India. 
33778.    Euonymus  tedoensis  Koehne. 

Described  from  cultivated  plants  and  apparently  only  known  in  cultivation, 
but  considered  to  be  of  Japanese  origin. 

33774.  Spiraea  chamaedryfolia  L. 

Distribution. — Southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  extending  from  Hungary 
eastward  througli  southern  Siberia  to  tlie  Amur  region. 

33775.  X  Spiraea  poxii  Zabel. 

(Considered  to  l)e  a  hybrid  between  8.  japonica  and  S.  corymhosa, 

33776.  Viburnum  burejaeticum  Kegel  and  Herd. 

Distribution. — A  tall  shrub  found  in  Manchuria  and  the  western  part  of  the 
Province  of  Hupeh  in  China. 

33777.     Caryophyllus  jambos  (L.)  Stokes.  Bose-apple. 

(Eugenia  jambos  L.) 
From  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic.     Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hatha- 
way, jr.,  American  consul.     Received  June  13,  1912. 
'*  A  fruit  known  as  ^poviarosa*  (called  by  the  English-speaking  people  'rose-apple ')." 
(Hathawnt/.) 

Seed. 

See  No.  27571  for  j)revious  introduction. 
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33778.  Eriobotrya  japonica  (Thuiib.)  Lindl.  Loquat. 
From  Naples,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Giistav  Eisen,  California  Academy  of 

Science,  San  Franciisco,  Cal.     Rec'cived  June  13,  1912. 
"The  large  loquat.     Pear  shaped,  about  2  inches  long.'*     (Eisen.) 

33779.  Cajan  indicum  Spreng.  Pigeon-pea. 

From  La  Noria,  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.     Presented  by  Don  Nat.  O.  y  Osuna. 
Received  June  10,  1912. 
*'*Tree  bean,*  which  gives  good  yearly  crops.    This  bean  can  be  sown  one  seed  for 
each  plant  at  6  or  8  feet  apart."     {Osuna.) 

33780.  Asparagus  albus  L.  Asparagus. 

From  near  Byamor,  Teneriffe.    Presented  by  Dr.  Greorge  V.  Perez,  Puerto  Orotava. 
Received  June  3,  1912. 
See  No.  33143  for  previous  introduction. 

33781  and  33782.     Cassia  orandis  L.  f. 

From  Cuba.     Presented  by  Roberto  L.  Ludces,  agricultural  engineer,  Camaguey, 
Cuba.    Received  June  15,  1912. 

" The  *  Ccttiandonga '  tree.  The  fruits  are  much  used  through  the  province  of  Oriente 
(Santiago  de  Cuba)  as  food  and  for  the  making  of  something  like  chocolate.  The  smell 
of  the  fruit  is  bad,  very  bad,  but  the  taste  is  not.  The  local  varietal  names  are  mis-  ^ 
nomers,  for  the  translations  are  'with  bone 'and  'without  bone  *;  this  last  is  the  ]:>est. 
The  tree  is  pretty  and  could  be  grown  as  a  shade  tree  in  the  South,  and  some  applica- 
tion may  be  found  for  the  fruit.  I  do  not  know  the  botanical  name  and  only  that  the 
Con  Hueso  class  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33781)  is  called  in  the  other  parts  of  this  island  '  Cana- 
fistula,'''     (Ludces.) 

'*A  small  wing-leaved  tree  of  the  bean  family,  producing  abundance  of  yellow 
flowers,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  now  common  in  most  tropical  countries.  It 
produces  a  smooth  cylindrical  pod  twice  the  thickness  of  the  finger  and  sometimes  2 
feet  in  length.  The  interior  is  divided  into  numerous  transverse  portions,  each  con< 
taining  a  seed  embedded  in  pulp  of  a  sweet  taste,  which  forms  an  important  laxative 
medicine.  The  leaves,  as  also  those  of  Cassia  alata^  are  used  as  a  cure  for  ringworm." 
(Jokn  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Popular  Names  of  Economic  Plants,  1882.) 

33781.  Variety  Con  Hueso  (with  bone). 

33782.  Variety  Sin  Hueso  (without  bone). 

33783.     Olea  poveolata  E.  Meyer.  Olive. 

From  East  London,  Cape  Colony.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Lounsbury,  Chief, 
Division  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Pretoria.    Received  June  15,  1912. 
See  No.  25846  for  previous  introduction. 

33784  and  33785. 

From  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carloe  Werckl^,  National  Museum,  San  Jose. 
Received  June  17,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Werckl6: 

33784.    Castilla  nicoyensis  O.  F.  Cook.        Central  American  rubber. 
"Variety  from  Rio  Grande,  El  Ceyolar." 

DiBtrilnUiUm,—A.  tree  found  in  the  Nicoya  Peninsula  on  the  western  coast  of 
CoBta  Rica. 
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33784  and  33786— Continued. 

33786.  Passiflora  sp.  Paasion  fruit 

'*  A  speoies  which  has  all  the  aspect  of  BUiilax." 

33786  and  33787.    Cymbopogon  spp. 

From  Trivandriun,  Travancore,  southern  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Kunjan 
Pillai,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Travancore,  southern  India.    Received  April 
1, 1912.    Numbered  June  20,  1912. 
Roots  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Pillai: 

38786.    Cymbopogon  citratus  (DC.)  Stapf.  Citronella  graas. 

{Andropogon  citratiis  DC.) 
This  species  and  the  next  have  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  in- 
ventories as  Andropogon  citratus  and  A.  narduUf  respectively,  but  recent  stu- 
dents of  grasses,  and  especially  Stapf,  who  has  published  a  monograph  of  the 
oil  grasses,  recognize  the  two  as  belonging  to  the  distinct  genus  Cymbopogon. 
"A  grass  yielding  oil  in  a  fairly  large  quantity.  It  is  locally  known  as  Sam- 
barapiUla,  being  used  for  flavoring  buttermilk.  This  grass  is  more  common  in 
Ceylon  and  along  the  east  coast.  In  the  interior  of  Travancore  it  occurs  not  in 
abundance.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  grass  came  from  Ceylon, 
because  near  Cape  Comorin  and  up  to  a  place  called  Arakkanikulam  the  grass 
occurs  in  abundance.  Another  peculiarity  is  that,  while  I  have  never  seen 
this  grass  in  flower  in  Ceylon  either  under  cultivation  or  in  a  native  condition, 
it  flowers  freely  amidst  the  bowlders  of  Arakkanikulam  on  either  side  of  the 
main  road  and  also  near  the  cape  in  Maruthuvamala.  This  I  think  is  due  to  its 
transport  into  a  hotter  locality.  The  bowlders  get  heated  and  the  grass  lying 
between  gets  'forced,'  as  plants  are  in  the  hothouses  in  other  countries.  When 
I  saw  the  grass  the  last  time  it  was  getting  a  disease  corresponding  to  the  black 
rust  of  cholam  (maize).  The  pest  was  just  beginning.  The  plants  which 
I  have  selected  are  free.  This  grass  is  mixed  with  other  andropogons  and  dis- 
tilled. The  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  and  no  sorting  of 
varieties  is  done,  because  knowledge  is  absent.** 

33787.  Cymbopogon  nabdus  (L.)  Rendle.  Citronella  ^rass. 
{Andropogon  nardus  L.) 

"A  grass  very  common  all  over  Travancore,  except  at  great  elevations  and 
very  near  the  seacoast.  In  soft  alluvial  loam  and  under  careful  cultivation 
this  grass  grows  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet.  This  grass  can  be  very  easily  identi- 
fied by  a  light  magenta  tinge  from  the  bottom  upward.  The  spikes  are  short 
and  the  leaves  are  narrow.  It  is  locally  known  as  Chxtkhi-Nari-Pullu  (the  grass 
smelling  like  Zinziber  officinale). 

"In  Travancore  I  do  not  know  of  many  places  where  this  grass  is  taken  up  for 
cultivation.  It  is  collected  from  the  jungle  by  women  getting  between  4  and  5 
chuckrums  (2  to  3  annas)  a  day.  A  monster  vessel  of  copper  is  installed  as  a 
primitive  vat.  In  one  day  li  bottles  of  oil  could  be  obtained.  The  prices  vary 
from  3  to  6  rupees  for  a  bottle  of  24  ounces. 

"  Mr.  A.  F.  Sanderson,  the  then  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  and  Mr.  Miller, 
a  manager  of  the  Vellanad  Plumbago  Mines,  made  an  attempt  to  open  an  estate 
of  oil-grass.  They  went  on  for  some  time  unmindful  of  the  outside  talk  and  col- 
lected a  fair  quantity  of  oil,  but  the  business  was  dropped  because  it  was  taken 
up  only  as  a  side  industry  of  test.  Other  beginnings  were  made  which  were  but 
short-lived.  One  hundredweight  of  leaves  is  said  to  yield  about  3  ounces  of  oil. 
The  pure  oil  is  thin,  colorless,  and  strong,  with  a  citronlike  flavor. 
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33786  and  33787— Continued. 

"The  average  exportation  of  citronella  from  Colombo  is  about  40,000  pounds, 
valued  at  £8,000,  or  about  4  Hhilling:*  and  1  penny  per  pound.  It  is  largely  used 
to  give  the  peculiar  flavor  to  what  Ls  known  as  'honey  soap'  and  in  the  making 
of  perfumes.  In  Travancore  the  propagation  of  this  grass  is  left  to  nature,  no  care 
of  any  kind  whatever  being  given.  It  is  treated  purely  as  a  natural  product  of 
the  jungle.  It  is  even  looked  down  upon  as  a  glutton  upon  soil  food,  deserving, 
if  possible,  extermination  and  cremation.  In  Ceylon  the  citronella  grass  is 
raised  from  seed  and  planted  like  guinea  grass  and  will  give  two  or  three  crops  a 
year.  When  fit  to  cut,  the  grans  is  carried  to  a  large  boiler  and  the  oil  is  dis- 
tilled. It  is  estimated  to  give  about  three  dozen  bottles  to  the  acre,  but  the 
demand  is  limited  and  the  price  fluctuates  from  2  shillings  and  6  pence  a  bottle 
to  4  shillings  and  6  pence.  At  the  latter  price  it  pays  handsomely,  while  at  the 
former  it  litile  more  than  covers  the  expenditures.  A  still  capable  of  turning 
out  a  dozen  bottles  a  day  costs  £300.  . 

'*  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used,  it  is  said,  to  purify  blood.  It  is  also  given 
in  cases  of  cough  and  used  in  steam  baths  for  colds.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to 
remove  rheumatic  pains,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  equal  the  oil  of  the  famous 
Samadera  indica  of  the  sandy  regions  of  North  Travancore.  The  oil  is  said  to  be 
good  for  cholera.  For  children  it  is  a  good  tonic.  It  is  also  a  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic." 

33788.'    Citrus  aurantium  sinensis  L.  Orange. 

From  the  Atlas  Mountains,   Algeria.     Presented  by   Dr.   L.  Trabut,   Algiers. 
Received  June  20,  1912. 
**A  late  orange  from  the  Atlas  Mountains.    Cultivated  in  the  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tains.    Fruit  excellent;  grown  from  seed  by  the  natives."     (TrahtU,) 

33789  and  33790.     Prunus  sp. 

P>om  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.     Received  through  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agri- 
cultural explorer,  for  this  Department,  April  2,  1912. 
These  seeds  were  picked  out  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  33312.     See  this  number  for  remarks. 

33791.  Chrysobalanus  icaco  L.  Icaco. 

From  San  Joae,  Costa  Rica.     Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  National  Museum. 
Received  June  19,  1912. 
"A  much  improved,  superior  variety;  black."     (WrrcklS.) 
See  No.  32402  for  previous  introduction. 

33792.  Panax  quinquefolium  L.  Ginseng. 

(Aralia  quinqtiefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  Seoul,  Chosen  (Korea).     Presented  by  Miss  Katherine  Wambold,  care  of 
Severance  Hospital.    Received  April  25,  1912.     Numbered  June  10,  1912. 
DUtributifm. — Throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  from  Canada  south- 
ward to  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and  in  Manchuria,  Chosen  (Korea),  and  Japan. 

33793.  RuBUS  hawaiensis  A.  Gray.  Akala. 
From  the  Kau  District,  Island  of  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Hosmer, 

Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Honolulu.     Received  June  24,  1912. 
**The  native  ra-pberry,  akala.    Thi^  species  is  quite  generally  distributed  throujrh 
this  Territory  between  the  elevations  of  3,500  and  5,000  feet     It  is  a  tall-growing 
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33793 — Continued. 

shrub,  the  canes  frequently  reaching  a  height  of  12  to  15  or  more  feet.    The  fruit  is 

large,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  flavor  is  a  rather  sharp,  but  to  me  a  pleasant  acid.     It  has  always  seemed  to  me 

that  this  raspberry  might  with  advantage  be  crossed  with  some  cultivated  variety." 

(Hogmer.) 

33794  and  33796. 

From  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rivaly  Dupont,  curator,  Botanical 
Station.    Received  June  7,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33794.    MucuNA  oioantba  (Willd.)  DO. 

33796.  ViQNA  LUTEA  (Swartz)  A.  Gray. 
(  Vigna  retusa  Walp.) 

33796.     (Undetermined.) 

From  Montevideo,  Uruguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Coding,  American 
consul.    Received  June  25,  1912. 
"  Red  quebracho,  the  wood  of  which  forms  a  most  valuable  timber  and  also  furnishes 
tannin  in  large  quantities.'' 

33797  to  33799.    Gossypium  spp.  Cotton. 

From  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Hugh  W.  White,  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, Yentcheng,  Kiangsii,  China.    Received  June  20,  1912. 

Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Rev.  Mr.  White: 

This  is  seed  from  last  year's  crop.  All  three  varieties  are  grown  as  field  crops.  The 
Chinese  cotton  is  generally  recognized  as  being  inferior  to  American.  Whether  they 
may  have  some  superiority  in  the  matter  of  adaptability  to  poorer  soils,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  My  friends  here  say  they  do  not  raise  cotton  on  land  that  will  bring  anything 
else.  So  far  as  I  know,  these  are  native  varietiee.  The  fiber  is  used  for  spinning  in 
the  hand  fashion.  The  native  cloth  is  all  woven  of  this  cotton.  The  plants  on  good 
soil  are  said  to  grow  hip  high,  but  what  I  have  seen  is  usually  not  much  over  the  knees. 
The  Hsuchoufu  varieties  have  yellow  and  white  flowers  mixed.  The  Yentcheng 
variety  is  said  to  be  only  white.    Both  have  the  purple  center.*' 

33797.  Gossypium  hirsutum  L. 
From  Yentcheng. 

33798.  Gossypium  Nanking  Meyen. 
From  Hsuchoufu .     "  Long  staple . ' ' 

38799.    Gossypium  Nanking  Meyon. 
From  Hsuchoufu.    "Short  staple." 

33800  to  33911. 

From  Chile.    Received  through  Mr.  Joe^  D.  Husbands,  Limavida.  Chile.    Re- 
ceived 1911.    Numbered  June  25,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Husbands  unless  otherwise  noted: 
33800.    AsTERisciuM  CHiLENSB  Cham,  and  Schlecht. 

"  (No.  709.)  'Anisillo:  *  Muchu:  Refreshing  febrifuge  for  debility  of  the 
stomach,  fragrantly  aromatic.  PUmt  gives  a  great  quantity  of  seeds  and  might 
give  an  industrial  oil,  extract,  or  essence." 

Distribution,— In  dry,  sandy  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Talcahuano,  centnU 
Chile. 
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33800  to  33911— Continued, 
38801.     Fageua  Hp. 

(Calceolaria  Bp.) 
"(No.  698. )  This  is  a  perennial  variety  with  a  large  plant  growth,  all  of  which 
is  fragrant  and  extra  sticky.  It  may  be  valuable  for  extracting  a  fragrant  gum 
or  oil  uflsful  for  perfumers.  It  is  covered  by  a  mass  of  lemon-yellow  flowers. 
These  plants  seek  the  sides  of  ravines,  embankments,  cuts,  perpendicular  rocks, 
ditches,  dry  canals,  rockeries,  anywhere  where  conditions  seem  unfavorable 
and  moisture  scarce.  Growing  in  a  few  atoms  of  dry  earth  or  drooping  from 
the  sides  of  perpendicular  or  solid  rocks  it  is  a  charming  sight.  Seed  sown  in 
the  sides  of  the  western  canyons  would  decorate  them  beyond  belief.'' 
83802  to  83806.    Dioscorea  spp.  Yam. 

^^'Euanque.'  Decorative  vines  whose  tubers  are  edible.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  these  in  Chile.  Some  are  very  dainty;  others  have  large  bunches 
of  seed  pods  that  glisten  like  gold  and  silver." 

83802.    '*  (No.  621 .)    Mixed.    A  dainty  vine,  good  for  table  or  window 

•   decoration." 

33803.  '*(No.  622.)    Dainty  vine." 

33804.  "(No,  623.)" 

33806.     "(No.  980.)    From  Volcano  Antuco." 

33806.     "(No.  1088.)    From  the  seacoast  of  Aconcagua.    'Seeds  are 
differently  distinct.' " 

33807.  Li  SUM  sp. 

"(No.  768.)  'Retamilla.^  Indian  name  * Nancolahuen.^  A  small  beautiful 
plant,  with  straight,  upright  stems,  growing  6  to  8  inches  high;  bears  an  abun- 
dance o(  beautiful,  bright-yellow  flowers.  Is  suitable  for  a  border  or  bedding; 
needs  no  trimming  It  grows  dry  in  the  uplands  in  any  dry,  arid  soil.  Is 
astringent  and  much  used  for  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach." 

33808.  EccREMocARPus  8CABER  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

"(No.  632.)  A  beautiful  perennial  vine,  with  crimson  and  yellow  flowers 
shaped  like  a  gunstock.    Called  commonly  'Sult4ma,'  " 

Distribution. — A  half-shrubby  climber  common  along  fences  and  in  fields  in 
Chile. 

33809.  EuPATORiUH  salvia  Colla. 

"  (No .  654 . )  *  Salvia. '  A  perenn ial  bush  with  a  profusion  of  lavender  flowers 
that  perfume  the  air  to  a  great  distance.  About  5  feet  high;  evergreen.  Early 
bloomer;  worth  cultivation." 

Distribution. — In  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso  in  Chile. 
83810.    Gnaphalium  sp. 

"  (No.  828.)    '  Vira-vira. '     '  Yerba  de  la  vide. '    Has  a  volatile  oil.    Is  sudorific, 
febrifuge,  expectorant,  etc.    Applied  with  good  results  in  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
and  injections  to  cure  wounds,  etc." 
38811.    Phtsalis  pubbscens  L.  Oround-cherry. 

"(No.  650.)  'CajnjLchinos.'  'Capuli.'  'TomaU  de  cascara,*  Biennial  and 
perennial  without  frost;  flowers,  light  canary  yellow;  center,  lavender  and 
brown.  Fruits  all  the  season  until  frost,  when  the  leaves  fall,  but  the  plant 
survives  for  the  next  season.  An  edible  and  healthful  fruit.  Plant  is  orna- 
mental and  might  produce  a  perennial  tomato  by  hybridization." 

Distribution, — In  sandy  soil  from  Pennsylvania  to  California  and  southward 
tbiou^  Central  America  and  South  America  to  Chile;  also  in  ^i^d^OOQ Ic 
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88800  to  38911— Continued. 

33812.  iSenecio  ap. 

*'(No.  669.)  ^Siete  camisas^  (seven  sliirte).  A  big-leaved,  hollow,  quick- 
growing,  showy,  and  extremely  ornamental  small  tree  with  immense  bunches 
of  yellow  aromatic  flowers  about  2  feet  long  by  15  inches  wide,  making  it  visible 
from  one  mountain  to  another.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  for  lawn,  park,  or  garden 
decoration.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  tonic,  emmenagogue,  etc. 
The  plant  pounded  or  the  juice  mixed  with  oil  or  grease  cures  wounds  and 
allays  inflammation  caused  by  broken  bones,  etc.*' 

33813.  Passiplora  pinnatistipula  Cavanilles.  Pasaion  fruit. 
( Tacsonia  pinnatistipula  Juss.) 

"(No.  1300.)    *  Tumho.'    'Granadilla  de  Chile.' " 

Distritnition. — ^The  vicinity  of  Valparaiso  in  Chile. 
83814.    Passiplora  pinnatistipula  Cavanilles.  Paasion  fruit. 

(Tacsonia  pinnatistipula  Juss.) 

"(No.  1080.)  'Granadilla  de  Chile,*  'Tumbo.*  Prom  Aconcagua  seacoast. 
The  wild  fruiting  variety  of  Chile.  An  elegant  vine  with  pink  flowers  and 
long  stems  to  which  the  light-yellow  fruit  hangs.  Is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  Peruvian  pasionaria,  but  is  of  the  same  flavor.  Fruit,  2  to  2}  inches  in 
diameter.  Will  not  stand  frost  " 
33816.    Trevoa  trinervia  Gill,  and  Hook. 

•*  (No.  758.)  *  T^evu.'  *  Trebu.'  A  good  treelet  for  live  fences  if  it  is  cut  back 
when  young  and  large  wood  growth  prevented.  It  makes  a  mass  of  thorns  on 
small  wood  so  dense  that  nothing  can  pass  it.  In  the  roads  where  carts  and 
traffic  have  pruned  the  plants  they  become  a  splendid  fence  that  defies  destruc- 
tion by  any  class  of  rough  usage,  soil,  extreme  drought,  or  perpetual  dry 
conditions.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  fibrous  and  never  grows  larger  than 
one's  wrist.  It  makes  extra-good  fuel.  The  clusters  of  fragrant  white  flowers 
and  the  leaves  are  used  as  soap  for  washing  clothes,  etc." 

Distribution. — Slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Chile  at  an  ele\'ation  of  2,000  to 
2,500  feet. 
33816.    Trevoa  trinervia  Gill,  and  Hook. 

"(No.  1163.)     '  Trevu.'     From  the  provnce  of  Valparaiso.  *' 

"A  branching  shrub  with  horizontal  spines  and  compressed  branches.    A 
decoction  of  the  wood  is  used  for  wounds  and  ulcers."    {W.  E.  Safford.) 
33817  and  33818.     (Undetermined.) 

"A  curious  lemon-colored  lily  with  brown  striping;  flowers  about  §  inch  in 
diameter.  Each  plant  is  distinctly  different,  but  the  flowers  are  the  same. 
I  think  it  is  perennial." 

33817.     "(No.  624.)" 
83818.     "(No.  625.)" 
33819  to  33322.     Alstroemeria  ligtu  Falck. 

"A  large  assortment  of  colors;  in  fact,  no  two  plants  are  exactly  alike  in 
color  combination." 

Distribution. — Along  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Concepcion  in  Chile. 

33819.  "(No.  660.)  This  may  be  called  the  large  variety.  The  plant 
is  about  24  to  36  inches  in  height  and  ha?  an  immense  bunch  of  bloom 
on  each  stem  all  in  flower  at  the  same  time." 
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33800  to  33911— Continued. 
83819  to  33822— Continued. 

33820.  **(No.  661.)  Thia  may  be  called  the  dWarf  variety.  The 
plants  grow  from  6  to  15  inches  high,  flowers  the  same  kind  and  size  as 
No.  660  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33819),  but  somewhat  less  in  number  and  of 
different  colors." 

33821.  "(No.  876.)  Linto.  A  different  strain  from  Nos.  660  and  661 
(S.  P.  I.  No8. 33819  and  33820).  The  tubers  of  all  Linto  are  very  valu- 
able for  making  the  famous  Chuno  or  arrowroot,  a  valuable  food  for 
infants,  the  cdck,  and  convalescing.  It  is  an  especially  good  food  for 
sufferers  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  digestive  canals." 

33822.  **(No.  1136.)  Linto.  From  the  seacoast  neir  Illoca,  province 
of  Curico.  Bears  a  pale-lemon  and  dark-yellow  flower;  extra  hand- 
some." 

33823.    ScHiNUs  huigan  Molina. 
(Srhinus  dependens  Ortega.) 
"(No.  705.)    A  treelet  actually  black  with  seed  fruit;  ornamental." 
See  No.  25798  for  previous  introduction. 
83824  to  33827.    Cbreus  quisco  Gay.  Quince. 

33824.  "(No.  1073.)  A  tiny,  round,  dwarf  variety  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  round  as  a  ball;  bears  large  crimson  flowers  and  small  fruit. 
Comes  from  the  seacoast." 
33826.  "(No.  1074.)  From  inland  central  Chile,  near  the  river  Mata- 
quito.  A  very  tall  variety  with  few  stalks  that  grow  perfectly  straight. 
Bears  an  immense  semidouble,  white,  fragrant  flower.    Fruit,  edible." 

33826.  "(No.  1075.)  From  Cordillera  Maritima,  central  Chile.  A 
fruiting  class  with  large  pink  flowers." 

33827.  "(No.  1076.)  From  the  'Quebrada  de  los  Peiros'  (Ravine  of 
the  I>Qg8)^  central  Chile." 

33828.    Maihuenia  poeppigii  (Otto)  Philippi.  Maihuen. 

(Pereshia  poeppigii  Salm-Dyck.) 

**No.  986.)    *  Maikuen,'  'Herba  del  Gunaco.'    From  the  Volcano  Antuco." 
33829  to  33832.    Cerbus  quisco  Gay.  Quisco. 

* '  Different  dwarf  classes  which  grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  in  the  summits 
of  hills  and  mountains  below  the  snow  line.  Have  pink,  red,  and  crimson 
flowers.    Potrbellied,  melon  shaped." 

33829.  "(No.  656.)  Echinocactus.  Dwarf,  melon-shaped.  Dark 
pink  flowers." 

33830.  "(No,  657.  Echinocactus.  Dwarf;  crimson-flowered  paula. 
Like  a  pot-bellied  melon." 

33831.  "(No.  658.)    Dwarf.    Flowers  not  seen.    May  be  mixed." 

33832.  "(No.  659.)  Dwarf  quisco.  An  extra-rare  variety  with  beau- 
tiful cream-colored  flowers  with  pink  tips." 

33833.    Acacia  cavenia  (Mol.)  Bert.  '^Bspino.' 

**(No.  1011.)  From  the  'Quebrada  de  los  Perros'  (Ravine  of  the  Dogs). 
This  tree  has  a  compact  growth,  with  no  part  of  the  limbs  naked  of  foliage.  The 
spines  are  shorter  and  more  generally  distributed.  When  green  they  are  not 
soft  liVe  some,  but  as  sharp  and  hard  as  steel.  Getting  these  seeds  with  care, 
I  cut  my  hands  in  many  places.    This  also  has  somewhat  less  growth  than  others. 
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Having  studied  the  subject  of  live  fences,  I  liave  concluded  that  this  tree  will 
serve  admirably  and  be  extremely  valuable,  for  the  following  reasons  in  part: 

"The  tree  is  long  lived  and  grows  quickly.  If  cut  back  it  forms  a  dense  ma«£s 
that  light  will  not  pass.  The  wood  is  extremely  hard  and  elastic  when  alive; 
no  person  or  animal  dm  break  through.  The  thorns  are  so  sharp  that  they  are 
used  to  extract  slivers  in  preference  to  a  needle.  Is  extremely  ornamental. 
Grows  in  any  dry  soil  or  sand.  A  seedling  plant  a  very  few  weeks  old,  6  inches 
high,  has  a  taproot  growth  of  18  inches  or  more.  It  seeks  the  moisture  at  any 
depth  and  having  reached  it  the  first  season  is  quite  independent  of  surface  con- 
'ditions.  If  soaked  until  sprouted,  it  will  grow  anywhere  in  any  dry,  poor,  arid 
clay  or  sandy  soil,  especially  if  sown  in  the  late  fall  and  the  winter  rains  are 
allowed  to  force  the  root  growth.  In  the  spring  the  taproot  has  then  reached 
permanent  moisture.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  the  seed  and  new  growth;  goats 
and  homed  cattle  also,  although  the  latter  do  not  eat  the  seeds  (it  is  the  pod 
they  eat).  The  seeds  are  undigested  and  being  soaked  in  the  stomach  readily 
sprout;  in  this  manner  they  are  naturally  sown.  When  a  field  has  been  plowed 
and  cleared  of  brush  for  sowing  wheat,  etc.,  the  espinos  sprout  anew  very 
quickly. 

''Sheep  and  goats  will  leave  a  field  having  ample  pasture  and  by  preference 
occupy  these  bare  plowed  lands  solely  to  eat  the  new  growth  of  this  tree;  sheep 
stand  upon  their  hind  legs  and  stretch  their  necks  to  reach  the  branches  of  this 
tree,  while  goats  jump  ?ato  them  or  mount  upon  the  backs  of  their  fellows  to 
reach  new  growth.  This  feeding  from  the  tree  does  no  dama^  in  any  way; 
it  makes  the  tree  more  beautiful  and  increases  the  food  growth.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  tree  on  a  Chile  farm.  A  branch  can  be  used  to  stop  up  a  fox  or 
hog  hole  or  break  in  the  fence;  it  also  serves  for  lasting  fence  posts.  Branches 
tied  together  are  used  as  drags  to  sow  surface  seeds,  such  as  alfalfa;  this  pulver- 
izes the  land  and  covers  the  seed  properly.     For  charcoal  fuel  it  is  the  beet. 

' '  If  pruned  as  a  seedling  it  forms  a  most  beautiful ,  round,  ornamental,  thorn ed 
tree.  The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves;  all  the, branch  wood  is  covered 
with  a  dark  yellow  bloom  which  perfumes  the  surrounding  air  and  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  tree  covered  with  yellow  snow.  The  taproot  of  a  plant  a  month 
old  will  be  from  12  to  18  inches  long.  It  thrives  in  the  dry  lowlands  and  its 
taproot  finds  the  moisture,  no  matter  how  deep.  Its  charcoal  is  the  moat  durable 
and  hottest  fuel  known  and  leaves  an  abundance  of  long-lasting  coals. 

''The  wood  is  extra  hard,  flexible,  and  nonrotting  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground. 
It  is  used  for  fence  posts,  spokes  of  the  heaviest  carta  and  coaches,  teeth  of  mill 
cogwheels,  and  is  extra  useful  for  weaving  into  three  wires  for  a  fence  tliat 
nothing  can  pass.  The  new  growth  is  very  flexible  and  easily  bent  into  wires; 
when  dry  it  is  rigid.  This  fence  lasts  about  five  years,  then  the  wood  is  removed 
for  fuel  and  new  wood  again  placed.  The  old  way,  when  the  wood  is  abundant, 
is  not  to  employ  wire  but  to  pile  the  wood  and  branches  against  each  other;  as 
the  small  branches  dry  and  break  off  new  ones  are  added  on  top.  The  heart 
never  rots.  If  an  adult  tree  is  headed  back  it  grows  in  a  beautiful,  dense  ball 
and  always  retains  this  shape;  if  cut  it  quickly  sprouts  again.  Its  inner  bark 
is  useful  to  tie  up  anything.  The  bark,  quintral,  and  moss  are  valuable  dyes. 
If  cut  it  grows  again  before  it  is  wanted.  The  bark  boiled  in  water  is  used  to 
cure  bruises  and  ulcers.  The  seeds  are  a  digestive  and  a  stimulant." 
38884.    Acacia  cavenia  (Mol.)  Bert.  <<Espino." 

"(No.  1162.)    'EBpino.'    From  the.Province  of  Valparaiso." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33833  for  description. 
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38886.    AzARA  G1LUE8II  Hook,  and  Am. 
"(No.  1083.)    'LUen.'    From  the  seacoast,  Aconcagua.^' 

88886.  Epilobium  ep. 

•(No.  1105.)    'Chinchin,'    From  Chiloe." 

88887.  AzARA  8ERRATA  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
*'(No.  946.)    'Corcoleu:'' 

"This  is  a  superb  tree  of  moderate  growth,  has  dark  extra-glossy  leaves  and 
white-seeded  berries.  When  in  flower  it  is  rarely  beautiful;  the  entire  tree  is 
covered  with  lacelike  flowen,  orange  yellow  and  very  fragrant.  The  seeds 
seem  to  play  no  part  with  the  flowers,  which  are  fastened  to  the  wood,  while  the 
seeds  are  in  drooping  clusters/' 
88888  to  88840.    Acacia  spp. 

'^^AromoJ    Three  different  varieties,  of  merit  as  ornamental  trees  of  great 
beauty." 

88888.    Acacia  longifolia  (Andr.)  Willd. 

"(No.  947.)" 
38889.    Acacia  sp. 

"(No.  948.)" 
88840.    Acacia  melanoxtx/ON  R.  Brown. 

"(No.  949.)" 

Dutnbation. — ^A  large  tree  with  very  hard  black  wood,  found  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  and  in  Tasmania. 

88841.  AzARA  sp. 

"(No.  1004.)    ^Aromo.'    From  Concepcion.    Yellow  flowered;  a  handsome 
ornamental." 

88842.  Baccharis  confertifolia  Colla. 
{Bcuxharia  chilquilla  DO.) 

"(No.  912.)    'Ckilquilla.'" 

Distrihuiion. — ^An  erect  shrub  found  in  copses  and  woods  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valparaiso,  Chile. 

88843.  BERBERI3  CHiLENSis  GUI.  Barberry. 
"(No.  1053.)    ' Michay.^    From  the  vicinity  of  the  Antuco  Volcano.    A 

email  variety  with  numerous  leaves,  and  spines  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long  upon  all  sides.    Grows  about  4  feet  high." 

88844  to  88848.    Berberis  spp.  Barberry. 

83844.     "(No.  1054.)    ' Michay,'    From  the  River  'Paugue,'  central 

Chile.    A  distinct  class  about  6  feet  high,  bearing  an  abundance  of 

large  fruits  which  hang  in  large  bimches." 

88845.  "(No.    1055.)    ' Michay.'    From   dry,    central  Chile.    Grows 
about  2  feet  high." 

88846.  "(No.  1056.)    ' MickayJ    From  central  Chile.    Grows  about  2 
feet  high." 

83847.     "  (No.  9^ .)    '  Michay:    From  near  the  Peaooast." 
33848.     "(No.  844.)    '  Michay.'     Hafl  an  edible  fruit." 

83840.    Berberis  chilensis  Gill.  Barberry. 

"(No.  856.)    'CalafaUj*  also  called  *  michay'  or  *7nichai,'  as  all  Berberis  are 

known  by  these  common  names.    Seeds  taken  from  plants  from  Chiloe  and 

Llanquihue." 
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33850.    Bbrberis  chilensis  Gill.  Barberry. 

"  (No.  1330.)    '  Cala/aU.'    A  new  strain  having  blue  firuit  that  is  extra-sweet." 

33861.  BoQUiLA  TRiFOLiATA  (DC.)  Decaisne. 
"(No.  1331.)    'Pilpil  voquV    A  rare  variety." 
See  No.  26309  for  description. 

33862.  Embothriuh  coccineuh  Fonit.  Notra. 
"(No.   1291.)     'Tiaca.*     'Quiaca.'    A  beautiful  bush  with   white  flowers; 

famous  for  its  flexibility.'* 

33863.  Galdcluvia  panicui^ata  (Oav.)  Don. 

"(No.  1336.)  'Tiam,'  A  flexible  wood  very  much  like  hickory;  different 
from  No.  1291  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33852)." 

33854.  Helbnium  olaucuu  (Cav.)  Stuntz. 

(Cephalophora  gUmca  Cavanilles,  Icones,  vol.  6,  p.  80,  pi.  599,  1801.) 
Seeds  of  this  asteraceous  plant  from  Chile  were  received  under  the  name 
Cephalophora  glauca  Cav.    Since  Cephalophora  is  now  considered  merely  a 
sectidn  of  the  genus  Helenium ,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  name  Helenium  glaueum, 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  published. 
"(No.  914.)     'PoquiV 
"  Used  medicinally  and  for  dyeing. "    {W.  E.  Safford.) 

33855.  CoLLETiA  8PINOSI8SIMA  J.  F.  Gmeliu. 
{ColUtia  spinoM  Lam.) 

"  (No .  1067 . )  '  Juneo  bianco . '  From  near  tlie  River  Itata.  A  valuable  plant 
for  fences  and  for  honey,  of  which  it  makes  a  most  delicious  kind  of  its  own, 
unequaled.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  growing  dry  in  loose  and  drifting 
sands  that  will  not  maintain  any  other  plant.  It  might  make  a  desert  produc- 
tive." 

33856.  CoLLETiA  8PIN08I88IMA  J.  F.  Gmeliu. 
{Colletia  spinosa  Lam.) 

"(No.  1068.)     'Junco  bianco:.   From  the  Antuco." 
See  No.  33855  for  description. 
33857  to  33859.    Sophora  mac  rocarpa  Smith. 

33857.  "  (No.  1016.)     ' Mayu:    From  the  Volcano  Antuco." 

33858.  "(No.  1017).     'Mayu:    From  near  the  Volcano  Antuco." 

33859.  " (No.  916.)     '  Mayu:    Blooms  in  the  spring,  the  flowere  hang- 
ing like  earrings  in  drooping  bunches." 

33860.     (Undetermined.) 

"(No.  1282.)     'Mayu  del  Monte :    A  most  beautiful  flowering  bush;  equal 
to  any  of  its  class  or  character  in  cultivation.    Flowers  face  upright  in  big 
clusters  like  a  giant  hydrangea.     Blooms  in  the  fall." 
33861  to  33863.    Sophora  tetraptera  J.  Miller. 

33861.  "(No.  1019.)     'Pelu:    From  the  conlilleras  of  the  Volcano 
Antuco." 

33862.  "(No.   1020.)     'Pelu:    Anotli^r   variety    that  grows    farther 
north  on  the  seacoast." 

33863.  "(No.  838.)     'Pelu:'*- 
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33861.    EifBOTHRiuM  cocciNEUM  Forst.  Notra. 

" (No.  853.)  'Cvruelilla,'  'Notra.'  An  elegant,  crimson-flowered,  ornamental 
tree." 

**  A  beautiful  tree,  30  feet  high.    Wood  used  for  furniture."     ( W,  E.  Safford.) 
83865.    Enaroba  raoigans  (R.  and  P.)  Mueller. 
{Lxuuriaga  radicans  R.  and  P.) 

"(No.  1332.)  'Esparto,'  *Quilinejo.'  Fruit  called  *CoraZ.'  A  delightfully 
ornamental  vine  that  clings  closely  to  the  bark  of  trees,  stumps,  and  logs  and 
adorns  them  with  a  dainty  grace  without  hiding  their  natural  forms.  The  light- 
green  leaves,  white  or  crimson  flowers,  with  crimson  or  yellow  fruit  at  the  same 
time,  gives  a  floral  decoration  of  rare  elegance.  The  vine  is  used  by  the  Indians 
for  making  ropes,  brooms,  brushes,  and  baskets,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
beauty.  This  plant  is  worth  consideration  as  an  industrial  and  ornamental 
plant  of  value." 

33866.  Enargea  radicans  (R.  and  P.)  Mueller. 
{Luzuriaga  radicans  R.  and  P.) 

"(No.  851.)    'Quilinejo:    'Esparto:    Fruit   is  called   'C<yraV  and   'Coral 
deljnonu:'' 
See  No.  33865  for  description. 

33867.  Hepetis  sp. 

"  (No.  911.)     'CardonciUo.' " 
33863.    Ertnoium  rostratum  Cavanilles. 

•'(No.  908.)     'Cardilla:'' 

"A  glabrous  plant  with  thick  roots  found  in  the  province  of  Valparaiso  to 
Concepcion  and  Malleco;  also  Polynesia  and  Australia.    Used  as  an  antidote 
for  the  bite  of  the  very  poisonous  spider,  iMtrodectus  formidahilis:'    (W.  E, 
Safford.) 
33869.    EucRTPHiA  cordifolia  Cav.  Muermo. 

*'(No.  1333.)  'Uhno:  ^Muermo:  From  the  interior  altitude  of  the  Cor- 
dillera." 

"A  magnificent  eveigreen  tree  which  whitens  the  forest  with  its  blossoms, 
The  flowers  yield  an  abundance  of  honey.    The  wood  is  excellent  and  with- 
stands moisture.    Perfectly  hardy."     {W.  E.  Safford.) 
83870.    EucRYPHiA  CORDIFOLIA  Cav^  Muermo. 

" (No.  1292.)    '  Ulma.'     ' Muermo.'    From  the  coast  lowlands  of  Chiloe." 

See  No.  33869  for  description. 

33871.  Flaveria  bidbntis  (L.)  Robinson. 
(Ethulia  bidentis  L.,  Mantissa,  p.  110,  1767.) 
{MiUeria  contrayerba  Cav.,  Icones,  vol.  1,  p.  2,  1791.) 

{Fkveria  contrayerba  (Cav.)  Perecon,  Synopsis,  vol.  2,  p.  489, 1807). 

Seeds  of  this  asteraceous  biennial  from  Chile  were  received  under  the  name 
Fktreria  contrayerba  (Cav.)  Persoon.  The  earliest  name  to  be  applied  to  the 
plant,  however,  is  Ethulia  bidentis  L.,  as  shown  by  Robinson  (Proc.  Amer. 
Acad.,  vol.  43,  p.  42,  1907). 

•'(No.  1006.)     'Contra  Yerba.'  " 

distribution. — ^Along  roads  and  in  cultivated  fields  in  Peru  and  Chile. 

33872.  Flourbnsia  thurifera  (Mol.)  D('.  Maravilla 
{Helianthus  thwri/er  Molina.) 

"(No.  1135.)    ' Maravilla  del  Campo.'    From  the  Aconcagua  seacoaaj." 
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"  A  ehnib  with  more  or  less  deciduous  foliage,  abounding  in  an  aromatic  resin, 
which  in  early  times  was  used  for  incense.  Flowers  bright  golden  yellow,  in 
the  month  of  October  lighting  up  the  hills  of  the  provinces  of  Aconcagua,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Santiago. "    (W.  E.  Safford. ) 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  perennial  found  in  sterile  soil  in  Hie  vicinities  of 
Coquimbo  and  Valparaiso  in  Chile. 

83873.  Gauuh  chilense  Hook.  f. 
(Galium  chonoense  Hook,  f.) 

"(No.  892.)  'Relbun.^  From  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Valdivia.  A 
red-dye  plant." 

83874.  GocHNATiA  RioiDA  Don. 

*'(No.  1089.)    *Mira.'    From  the  seacoast  of  Aconcagua." 

Distribution. — ^A  stiCf  shrub  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  the  vicinity 

of  Valparaiso  in  Chile,  and  in  the  province  of  Mendoza  in  Argentina. 

38876.    Gbeioia  landbecki  (Lechl.)  Philippi. 
"(No.  1334.)    ^Chupones.'    ' Nodias.*    This  is  the  spineless  variety  whose 

fibrous  leaves  are  used  for  making  ropes,  baskets,  etc." 

33876.  Greigia  landbecki  (Lechl.)  Philippi. 

"  (No.  852.)  '  Chupon.*  '  Nocha.'  This  is  from  Llanquihue,  south  of  Chiloe, 
and  may  not  be  the  seedless  Valdivia  variety." 

33877.  Lardizabala  BriERNATA  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
"(No.  894.)    'Coguir" 

"A  climber,  with  long,  tough  stems  suitable  for  cordage."  {W.  E. Safford.) 
"A  beautiful  vine  with  edible  fruit;  the  flowers  are  not  huge  but  strange  inform 
and  of  rare  color.  The  vine  is  very  useful  and  serves  when  wet  to  tie  bales, 
etc.  That  of  central  Chile  only  reaches  a  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  as 
they  are  cut  frequently;  in  the  south  I  have  seen  them  several  inches  in 
diameter." 

33878.  Laurelia  sempervirbns  (Ruiz  and  Pav.)  Tul. 
(Lawrelia  aromatioa  Juss.) 

"(No.  846.)    'LaureV    Medicinal." 

"A  handsome  tree  of  southern  Chile  belonging  to  the  Monimiace®.  The 
wood  is  durable  and  is  never  bored  by  insects.  Much  used  for  flooring.  It 
would  be  fine  for  planting  on  our  northwest  coast."    {W.  E.  Safford.) 

33879.  Laurelia  sempervirens  (Ruiz  and  Pav.)  Tul. 
(Laurelia  aromatica  Juss.) 

"(No.  1134.)    'LaureV    From  the  Antuco  Volcano." 
See  No.  33878  for  description. 

33880.  Lithrea  caustic  a  (Mol.)  Hook,  and  Am. 
(LAthrea  venehosa  Miers.) 

"(No.  1000.)  ^ Litre.*  From  near  the  seacoast,  Maule.  A  new  dwarf,  round- 
growing,  ornamental  evergreen;  grows  beehive  shaped.  The  covering  of  these 
seeds  contains  grease  or  wax." 

33881.  Lithrea  caustica  (Mol.)  Hook,  and  Am. 
(Lithrea  venenosa  Miers.) 

"(No.  1085.)     'Molle.*    From  the  seacoast  of  Aconcagua." 
See  No.  33698  for  description. 
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33882.    (Undetennined.) 

"(No.  862.)    'Romecillo.*    'Ramerillo.'    From  Chiloe." 
38883.    Trigondtlus  ferbuoineus  (Cav.)  Salisb. 
{Lomalia  ferrugvMa  R.  Brown.) 

"(No.  1296.)  *Hu%nque,*  Has  few  leaves,  but  these  are  laige  and  elegant. 
Bears  large  bunches  of  yellow  flowers.  The  plant  needs  moisture.  A  decoction 
made  from  it  is  used  for  Lepidias.'* 

Distribution. — A  shrub  found  on  inimdated  flats  along  the  coast  of  Chile. 

33884.  Madia  bativa  Molina.  Madia. 
"(No.  1005.)    'Melosa.'" 

"An  annual.  Seeds  oily,  edible.  The  ancient  Chileans,  according  to  Molina, 
derived  oil  from  the  seeds,  probably  very  much  like  that  from  the  seeds  of 
Helianthus."     {W,  E.  Saffard.) 

33885.  Maytenus  boaria  Molina. 

"(No.  1010.)  'MaUen.'  From  the  River  Itata."  See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  3394 
and  26322  for  description. 

33886.  (Undetermined.) 

"(No.  885.)  *  Yerha  negra.^  'IHchillo,'  From  the  interior  of  the  province  of 
Valdivia.    A  bush  with  yellow  flowers  like  chrysanthemums. 

33887.  Myrceuoenia  fernandeziana  (Hook,  and  Am.)  Johow. 
{MyrtuBfema-ndeziana  Hook,  and  Am.) 

"(No.  837.)    'Luma.'    Wood  is  extra  hard,  elastic,  and  everlasting."  . 
33888  to  33896.    Myrtus  spp. 

*'  Different  varieties;  you  will  find  plants  showing  some  distinct  and  separate 
characteristic  in  almost  each  separate  locality  of  the  Cordilleras.'' 

33888.  "(No.  1036.)  'Arrayan,*  From  Antuco  Volcano.  A  special 
class  growing  15  feet  high  and  bearing  enormous  quantities  of  fmit." 

33889.  "(No.  1037.)    'ArrayanJ    From  near  Antuco." 

33890.  "(No.  1039.)  ^Arrayan,*  From  near  Antuco  Volcano.  A 
large,  fine-flavored  variety." 

33891.  "(No.  1040.)    'Arrayan.'    From  near  Antuco." 
83893.    "(No.  1041.)    *Arrayan.'    From  near  Antuco." 

33893.  "(No.  1038.)  'Arrayan.'  From  the  Itata  River.  A  small 
treelet  with^an  abundance  of  extra-large  fruit,  fine  flavored.  This  is  a 
distinct  plant  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  seen." 

33894.  "(No.  1168.)  *Arrayan.'  From  the  province  of  Valparaiso. 
Fine  flavored,  large  fruit." 

33895.  "(No.  1170.)  *Arrayan.*  From  Llanquihue.  Has  no  fruit. 
Seeds  like  Myrtus  temu.** 

38896.     "(No.  1042.)    ^Arrayan.'    From  central  Chile." 
33897.    Myrtus  meu  Philippi. 

"(No.  1169.)  This  has  all  the  merits  of  No.  837  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33887),  but  grows 
larger,  up  to  18  or  20  meters  high.  It  commands  double  the  price  of  other 
timbers  for  industrial  purposes.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  fmit  is 
edible.    The  plant  is  uncommon." 

DistnbutUm, — ^A  troe  found  in  the  dense  woods  in  the  province  of  Valdivia  in 
Bouthern  Chile. 
6739"— 14 5 
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33898.  Panicuh  urviluanuh  Kunth. 

"(No.  1009.)  From  Quivolgo.  A  pasture  graas  that  animals  eat.  Grows  in 
the  sands  on  the  seashore." 

33899.  RiBES  sp. 

"(No.  933.)     *Parrilla.'    An  edible  fruit  of  the  {gooseberry  type." 

33900.  pROsopis  STROMBULiFERA  (Lam.)  Bentham. 

"(No.  1281.)  *Retorton.*  Grows  in  the  altitude  of  the  innermost  Cordilleras 
near  the  Argentine  line,  from  the  province  of  Talca  to  the  southern  part  of 
Atacama.  It  is  a  legume  of  the  Mimosa  family,  unusual,  as  it  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  having  tight,  spiral,  cylindrical  seed  pods  which  when  unwound  show 
the  seeds  held  in  a  fibrous  trough.  This  specimen  is  from  the  province  of 
Coquimbo.  Sometimes  it  is  called  *  Espino  chico.'  It  is  a  white- wooded  treelet, 
growing  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  stiff  but  flexible  branches,  and  with  leaves 
very  much  like  the  espino  (S.  P.  I.  No.  33833),  but  smaller.  At  the  base  of  each 
leaf  are  two  small  thorns.  It  is  very  ornamental  and  often  cultivated  in 
gardens." 
83901.    PuTA  CHILEN8I8  Molina. 

"(No.  983.)     ^Chagwil,^    From  Antuco  Volcano.    A  dwarf  shrub  growing 
about  3i  feet  high,  with  a  stem  IJ  inches  thick.     Bears  lilac  flowers." 
38902.    PuYA  CHiLENSis  MoUna. 

"(No.  1084.)  ^Chanqual.*  From  the  seacoast,  Aconcagua.  A  good  variety. 
Dwarf.  Flowers  not  seen.  Young  shoots  excellent,  refreshing  food  and  good 
for  making  candied  sweets." 

33903.  PuYA  CHILENSIS  MoHua. 

"(No.  897.)  'Cordon.*  This  plant  is  highly  medicinal.  The  flower  stems 
are  used  for  stopping  bottles;  it  does  not  cork  them,  as  the  air  passes  through 
the  porous  wood.    It  is  flne  for  razor  strops,  but  is  quickly  worm-eaten." 

33904.  SoPHORA  TETRAPTERA  J.  Miller.  Pelu. 
"(No.  1328.)    'PiTo.*    This  is  not  the  bush  'Pilopilo,'  but  a  tree  whose  wood 

is  hard  and  tough.    When  matured  it  is  excellent  for  spK>ke8." 

33905.  Ugni  molinae  (Bam.)  Turcz. 
(Myrtus  molinae  Bam.) 

" (No.  842.)    * MuTta:    The  best  wild  fmit  in  Chile." 

"Fruit  delicious.  Sometimes  called  Chilean  guava.  Will  grow  in  Oregon." 
(W.  E.  Safford.) 

33906.  UoNi  molinae  (Barn.)  Turcz. 
{Myrtus  molinae  Barn.) 

"(No.  1286.)     'Murta.'    From  Chiloe  and  Llanquihue.    A  fine  edible  fruit 
that  grows  upon  handsome  bushes.     Fmit  claret  colored,  hardy,  ripens  very 
late  in  the  fall." 
33907  to  33909.    Myrtus  spp. 

"These  are  from  the  interior  of  Llanquihue  in  the  Indian  country." 

33907.  "(No.  1287.)  Color  of  this  fmit  is  pink;  hardy;  very  prolific; 
rare." 

33908.  "(No.  1288.)  The  same  generally  speaking  as  No.  1287  (S.  P. 
I.  No.  33907).     Fmit  is  dark  red;  very  prolific  and  hardy;  rare." 

33909.  "(No.  1289.)  The  same,  generally  speaking,  as  Nos.  1287  and 
1288  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33907  and  33908).  This  bush  is  much  smaller  than 
the  others;  it  is  hardy  and. rare.     The  fmit  is  whiter"  , 
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33910.  Rises  sp. 

**(No.  890.)    Wild  black  currant." 

339 1 1 .  Lathtrus  sp. 

"(No.  881.)    'Aloeryilla.'    From  Valdivia.    Wild  flowering  peaa.** 

33912.    Maoadamia  ternifolia  F.  Mueller.         Queensland  nut. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.     Purchased  from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wood.     Received  at 
the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  July  2,  1912. 
See  No.  18382  for  description. 
Seed. 

33913  to  34038. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.     Presented  by  Sefior  Carlos  Thays,  Director, 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  May  18,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

33913.  Acacia  moniliforios  Grisebach.  Tuaca. 
DistribiUwr^ — ^A  low,  bushy,  yellow-flowered  shrub  found  in  the  vicinity  of 

Tucuman  in  Argentina.    The  young  pods  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

33914.  Adolia  buxifolia  (Reiss.)  Kuntze. 
(Scutia  buxi/olia  Reiss.) 

DUtribution, — ^A  spiny  shrub  belonging  to  the  buckthorn  family  found  in 
central  Brazil  and  northern  Argentina. 

33915.  Aeschynouene  histriz  Poir. 

DisbribiUion.—An  herbaceous  perennial  legume  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cayenne  in  Guiana. 

38916.    Allophylus  bdulis  (St.  Hil.)  Radlk. 
(Schmidelia  edulis  St.  Hil.) 

Distribution. — ^A  small  tree  or  tall  shrub  found  in  the  woods  in  the  vicinities 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  Corumba  in  Brazil. 

33917.    Aherimnon  nigrum  (Yell.)  Kuntze.  BoBewood. 

{Dalbergia  nigra  Allem.) 

Distribution. — A  large  tree,  probably  the  source  of  rosewood,  found  in  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil. 

38918.    Anneslia  parviflora  (Hook,  and  Am.)  Britton. 
(Calliandra  bicolor  Benth.) 

Distribution. — ^A  leguminous  shrub  or  low  tree  found  in  Uruguay. 
33919.    Anneslia  tweedh  (Benth.)  Lindm. 
(Calliandra  tweedH  Benth.) 

Distribution. — ^A  leguminous  shrub  or  small  tree  with  very  hard  wood  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Uruguay.    The  flowers  furnish  reddish  and  black  dyes. 
88920.    Araujia  sericifbra  Brot. 
83931.    Argtrbia  megafotamica  Grisebach. 

DistribiUion. — A   large-flowered   climber   belonging  to   the   morning-glory 
family,  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  and  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 
88922.    AsTRONiUM  balansae  Engler. 

Distribution. — A  tree  with  hard  wood,  which  is  much  used  in  northern  Argen- 
tina and  Paraguay. 
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38923.    Atriplex  cristata  H.  B.  K. 

Distribuiion. — ^An  annual  herb  belonging  to  the  pigvreed  family  found  in 
tropical  America  and  naturalized  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  Florida. 
33034.    Baryxylum  dubium  (Spreng.)  Pierre. 
{Peltophorurn  vogelianum  Walp.) 

Distribution. — A  large  forest  tree  belonging  to  the  Caesalpiniacese  found  in 
the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil. 
38036.    Belopero^^b  fluhbaginipolia  (Jacq.)  Nees. 

DistribiUion.—A.  shrubby  vine  belonging  to  the  Acantfaacese  found  in  deep 
woods  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Brazil. 

33026.  Berberis  ruscipoua  Persoon.  Barbeny. 
DistrihiUion. — ^A  yellow-flowered,  spiny-leaved  shrul)  found  in  the  vicimt>' 

of  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina. 

33027.  BiXA  ORELLANA  L.  Amotto. 
Distribution. — A  small  evergreen  tree  which  furnishes  the  amotto  dye;  gen- 
erally cultivated  in  the  Tropics. 

33028.  Saloa  hieronymi  (Urban)  Stuntz. 

(Blumenhachia  hieronymi  Urban,  Jahrbuch  K.  Botanisches  Garten,  Ber- 
lin, vol.  3,  p.  249,  1884.) 

Seeds  of  this  loasaceous  plant  from  Argentina  were  received  under  the  name 
Blumenhachia  hieronymi.  The  generic  name  Blumenhachia  was  finst  used  by 
Koeler  in  1802  (Descriptio  graminum,  p.  28)  for  a  genus  of  grasses,  based  on 
Holcus  haleppensis,  thus  invalidating  its  use  in  1825  by  Schrader  (Oommenta- 
tiones  K.  Gesellschaft  Wissenschaft  Gottingen,  vol.  6,  p.  92)  for  the  present 
loasaceous  genus.  As  no  other  name  has  been  given  to  this  genua,  the  name 
Saloa,  anagram  of  Loasa,  to  which  the  plant  was  formerly  assigned,  is  here  adopt- 
ed as  the  generic  name,  the  type  being  Saloa  insignis  (Blumenbachia  ingiffnis 
Schrad.) 

33020.     Bradburya  brasiliana  (L.)  Kuntze. 
{Centrosema  brasiUanum  Benth.) 

Distribution.— kii  herbaceous  legimiinous  vine  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Para  and  Bahia  in  Brazil. 

33030.  Bromeua  sp. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  were  received  under  the  name  Bramdia  oaragwUa^  but 
as  yet  the  place  of  publication  of  thLs  species  has  not  been  found. 
The  fiber  plant  from  whoee  fiber  is  made  the  celebrated  fiandutf  lace. 

33031.  Brunsfelsia  mutabilis  Poiteau. 

Distribution.— A  solanaceous  shrub  or  small  tree,  only  known  under  culti- 
vation. 

33032.  Byttneria  cordata  Lamarck. 
{Buettneria  cordata  Lam.) 

Distribution. — A  shrub  belonging  to  the  Sterculiacese,  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lima  in  Peru. 

33033.  Caesalpinia  melanocarpa  Grisebach. 

A  stout,  bu.^hy- topped,  leguminous  tree.  The  fruits  contain  considerable 
tannin,  and  the  hard,  almost  black,  wood  is  used  for  building  wagons  and  for 
framing  hon««e«'. 

Distribution.  —Found  in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucuman  in  Argentina. 
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83934.    Campomanesia  sp. 

Seeds  of  this  species  were  received  under  the  name  Campomanesia  seUovnanaf 
but  so  far  the  place  of  publication'  of  this  species  has  not  been  found. 
33036.    Cassia  bicapsularis  L. 

DistrilnUion. — A  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  light,  soft  wood  and  medicinal  bark, 
found  from  San  Luis  Potosi  in  Mexico  southward  through  Central  and  South 
America  to  southern  Brazil  and  Chile. 
38036.    Cassia  coryubosa  Lamarck. 

Distribution. — ^The  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires  in  Aigentina. 
83037.    Cassia  occidentalis  L. 

See  No.  3059  for  description. 

83938.  Csuns  tala  Gill. 

DistrilnUion. — A  tall,  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  suitable  for  hedges  and  street 
planting,  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay. 

83939.  Cbrbera  thevetia  L. 
( Thevetia  nereifolia  Juss.) 

See  No.  33563  for  previous  introduction. 

83940.  Chamissomneia  luzulaefolia  (Less.)  Euntze. 
(SckledUendalia  luzulaefolia  Less.) 

Distriimtion, — ^A  handsome  erect  perennial  composite  found  in  central  Brazil 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevideo  in  Uruguay. 

33941.  Chorisia  insionis  H.  B.  K.  SamohtL 
Distribution. — A  tree  with  a  swollen  trunk  found' along  the  banks  of  the 

Amazon  in  Brazil.    It  has  large  white,  yellowish,  or  reddish,  lily-shaped 
flowers,  and  like  other  plants  of  the  Bombacacese,  abundant  fiber  on  the  seeds. 

33942.  Chorisia  speciosa  St.  Hil.  Arvore  de  paina. 
Distribution. — A  tree  whose  seeds  have  only  a  short  fiber;  found  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Minas  G^eraes  and  Sao  Paulo  in  southern  Brazil. 

33943.  GiTHAREXYLXTM  BARBINBRVE  Cham. 

Distribution. — ^A  low  tree,  belonging  to  the  verbena  family,  found  in  the 
"vaUey  of  the  La  Plata  in  Brazil. 

33944.  Cocos  gamfestris  Martins.  Palm. 
Distributum. — An  edible-fruited  palm  foimd  in  the  provinces  of  Minas 

Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 

33946.    CoLUOUAjA  inteoerrima  Gillies  and  Hooker. 

Distribution. — A  low,  euphorbiaceous  shrub  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes 
in  the  province  of  Mendoza  in  Argentina  and  in  Chile. 
83946.    CoMBRETUH  FRuncosuM  (Loefiing)  Stuntz. 

{Gaurafruticqsa  Loefiing,  Iter  Hispanicum,  p.  248,  1758.) 
(Comhretum  laxum  Loefiing,  Reise,  p.  320,  1766.) 
(C.  micropetalum  DC,  Prodromus,  vol.  3,  p.  19,  1828.) 
(C.  loejlinffii  Eichler,  in  Martius,  Flora  BraaiUensis,  vol.  14,  pt.  2,  p.  110, 
1867.) 
Seeds  of  this  South  American  shrub  were  received  under  the  name  Com- 
bretwn  micropetalum  DC.    Eichler,  however,  in  1867  in  his  revision  of  the  Bra- 
zilian species  of  the  genus  Combretum  gives  the  plant  the  name  C.  loeflingii^ 
based  on  the  C.  laxum  of  the  1766  edition  of  Loefiing's  travels,  not  of  Jacquin 
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(Enumeratio  Plantarum  Caribseuin,  p.  19,  1760),  quite  disregarding  the  fact 
that  Loefling  had  previously  published  the  name  Gavra  frutioota  for  this  spe- 
cies. In  accordance  with  nomenclatorial  usage  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the 
earliest  specific  n&me,  fruticoia. 

Distribution. — ^An  ornamental  climbing  shrub  with  orange  and  green  flowers; 
found  in  Brazil. 

33047.  GONTZA  AOBRATOIDES  DO. 

Distribution. — ^A  composite  herb  found  in  meadows  and  cultivated  fields  in 
the  island  of  Madagascar. 

33048.  OoNTZA  CHILEN8I8  Spreng.  ^ 

Distribviion. — ^A  biennial  yellow-flowered  herb  belonging  to  the  aster  family; 
found  in  Chile. 

33040.     GOBDIA  CORTMBOBA  (L.)  G.  DoB. 
(Cordia  monosperma  R.  and  S.) 

Distribution. — ^A  shrub  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  tropical  South 
America. 

33050.  Grinodendbon  pataoua  Molina.  Chequehue. 
( Tricuspidaria  dependens  R.  and  P.) 

See  No.  25489  for  description. 

33051.  GuPANiA  vsbnaub  St.  Hil. 

DistrU)ution.—A  large  timber  tree  found  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  in  southern  Brazil. 

33052.  DioscoBEA  bonabibnsis  Tenore. 

Distribution. — A  climbing  vine  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
Argentina. 

33053.  DoucHANDBA  ctnanchoides  Cham. 
( Maqfaydenia  dolichandra  Benth . ) 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  vine  with  trumpet-shaped,  reddish  purple  flowers 
found  in  the  extratropical  forests  of  Brazil. 

33054.  EcHiNODOBUs  orandiflobus  (G.  and  S.)  Micheli. 
{Echinodorus  Jloribundus  Seub.) 

DistribiUion. — An  herbaceous  perennial  found  in  stagnant  and  slow-moving 
waters  along  the  coast  of  South  America  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Uruguay. 

33055.  Enterolobium  contobtisiliquum  (Veil.)  Morong. 
(Enterolobium  timbouva  Mart.) 

Distribution. — A  large  leguminous  timber  tree  found  in  Paraguay.  It  is  often 
planted  as  a  street  tree,  the  wood  is  much  used  in  carpentry,  and  the  fruits, 
called  ''orejas  de  negro,"  are  used  to  remove  spots  from  linen. 

33056.  Ebtthbina  cbista-qalli  L. 
See  No.  32051  for  previous  introduction. 

33057.  Ebtthbina  sp. 

33058.  Eugenia  hato  Grisebach. 

Distribution. — A  tree  with  edible  fruits,  forming  the  principal  part  of  the 
forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucuman  in  Argentina. 
33050.    Eugenia  punoens  Berg. 

Distribution. — An  edible-fruited  tree  with  hard  wood  found  in  the  province 
of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 
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330d0.    EzcoECARiA  MABOINATA  (Klotsch)  Gruebach. 

Distrilmtian. — A  shrub  or  small  tree  found  on  hill  slopes  and  along  streams  in 
the  province  of  Goyas  in  Brazil. 

33061.  EzoGONiuM  PUHQA  (Weudr.)  Bentham.  Jalap. 
(Ipomoea  pwrga  Hayne.) 

"A  Mexican  climbing  plant,  with  salver-shaped  purplish  flowers,  which  fur- 
nishes the  true  jalap  tubers  of  conmierce.  These  are  roundish,  of  variable  size, 
tiie  largest  being  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  of  a  dark  color.  They  owe 
their  well-known  purgative  properties  to  their  resinous  ingredients,  and  hence 
worm-eaten  tubers  are  more  valued  than  sound  ones,  as  the  insects  eat  the 
farinaceous  and  woody  portions  of  the  tuber  and  leave  the  resin."  (Jf.  T. 
Masters,  in  Treasury  of  Botany.) 

Distribution. — Found  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  southward  to  Peru. 

33062.  Fagara  hyemaus  (St.  Hil.)  Engler. 
(ZarUhoxylum  kyemale  St.  Hil.) 

DistribtUion. — A  small  tree  whose  timber  is  suitable  for  furniture;  found  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil  and  in  Paraguay  and  Argentina. 

33063.  Ficus  subtripuneryis  Martius. 

DistribtUion. — ^The  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuyaba  in  the  province  of  Matto 
Grosso  in  Brazil. 

33064.  Flourensia  campbstris  Grisebach. 

DistribtUion. — On  the  plains  in  the  province  of  Cordoba  in  Argentina. 
33066.    Gleditsia  amorphoides  (Griseb.)  Taub. 
(Garugandra  amorphoides  Griseb.) 

A  spiny  tree  with  reddish,  somewhat  hard  wood,  much  used  for  building. 
The  ripe  fruit,  called  ^*  Canbanumbi"  in  the  Chaco,  gives  off  an  odor  which 
causes  sneezing,  due  to  the  presence  of  saponin. 

33066.  GoMPHRENA  ROSEA  Grisebach. 

DistribtUion. — An  herbaceous  perennial  belonging  to  the  amaranth  family; 
found  on  rocky  hillsides  in  the  proviiice  of  Cordoba  in  Argentina. 

33067.  GOTHOFREDA  COERULEA  (Dou)  KuutZC.         ^ 

{Oxypetalum  coeruleum  Decne.) 
Distribution. — A  blue-flowered  climbing  shrub  belonging  to  the  milkweed 
family,  found  in  Argentina. 

33068.  GoTHOFREDA  SOLANOIDES  (Hook.  and  Arn.)  Kuntze. 
(Oxypetalum  solanoides  Hook,  and  Am.) 

Distribution. — ^A  climbing  shrub  found  on  the  plains  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  Argentina. 
33060.    GouANiA  coRYiiiFOLiA  Raddi. 

Distribution. — ^A  climbing  shrub  belonging  to  the  buckthorn  family;  found 
in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil. 

33070.  GouRLiBA  DECORTicANs  GllUes.  Chafiar. 
A  shrubby  legume,  often  forming  a  small  tree,  having  fleshy  pods  with  a  single 

seed  and  a  small,  yellow,  pealike  flower.    The  pulp  of  the  fleshy  pods  is  used  to 
flavor  wines  in  Buenos  Aires  and  is  a  favorite  fruit  of  the  Aigentinos. 
Disiribuium. — ^Found  in  the  provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Mendoza  in  Argentina. 

33071.  GuETPARDA  URUGUBNsis  Cham,  and  Schlecht. 

Distribution. — ^A  tall  shrub  belonging  to  the  Rubiacese;  found  in  copses  and 
forests  along  river  banks  in  the  central  provinces  of  Brazil. 
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33972.  Ueteropteris  umbbllata  St.  Hilaire. 

Distribution. — ^A  slirubby  climber  belonging  to  the  Malpighiaces;  found  in 
moist  soil  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  in  Brazil. 

33973.  Jacobinia  coccinba  (Aubl.)  Hiem. 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  perennial  with  scarlet  flowers  found  along  streams 
in  the  mountains  in  French  Guiana  and  in  northern  Brazil. 

33974.  JoDiNA  RHOMBiFOLiA  Honker  and  Amott. 
(lodina  rhombifolia  Hook,  and  Arn.) 

Distribution. — A  shrub  or  low  tree  belonging  to  the  sandalwood  family;  found 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil  and  in  Uruguay. 
33976.    JuoLANs  AUSTBAua  Grisebach.  Walnut. 

Distribution. — A  large  tree  whose  timber  is  much  used  for  furniture;  found 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  the  vicinity  of  Oran  in  northern  Argentina. 

33976.  Jacobinia  suberecta  Andre. 

33977.  JusTiciA  VENTRIC08A  Wallich. 

Distribution. — An  evergreen  shrub  with  scarlet  flowers  found  in  the  province 
of  Kwangtung  in  China,  and  in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim  in  India. 

33978.  Lass  hastata  (Gav  )  Kuntze. 
(Pavonia  hastata  Cav.) 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the  mallow  family;  found  in  the 
province  of  Cordoba  in  Argentina. 

33979.  Lathyrus  magellanicus  Lamarck. 

Distribution. — An  herbaceous  perennial  legume  with  bluish-purple  flowers 
found  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

33980.  Leucaena  qlauca  (L.)  Benth. 

33981.  Lfthrea  molleoidbs  (Yell.)  Engler. 
(Lithrea  aroeirinha  March.) 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  when  fermented  gives  a  drink  like  the  Indian  chicha 
made  from  maize. 

DistribuMon. — A  shrub  found  on  the  edges  of  forests  and  along  streams  in  the 
provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil,  and  in  Bolivia. 

33982.  Aleoria  divaricata  (Martius)  Stuntz. 

(LHhea  divaricata  Martius,  Nova  Genera  et  Species,  vol.  1,  p.  101,  1824.) 
Seeds  of  this  tiliaceous  tree  from  Guiana  were  received  under  the  nameZilA^a 
divaricata  Mart.  The  generic  name  Ltihea  was  first  used  in  1793,  by  F.  W. 
Schmidt  (Neue  und  Seltene  Pflanzen,  p.  23),  for  a  verbenaceous  genus,  thus 
invalidating  the  Willdenovian  tiliaceous  Luehea,  published  in  1801  (Neue 
Schriften  Ges.  Naturf.  Freunde  Berlin,  vol.  3,  p.  410).  The  next  name  given 
the  genus  is  Alei^ria,  published  in  1824  by  De  Candolle  (Prodromus,  vol.  1,  p. 
516)  with  a  single  species,  A.  Candida.  This  is  recognized  as  congeneric  with 
the  present  plant,  and  the  generic  name  Alegria  is  therefore  adopted. 

A  tree  belonging  to  the  linden  family,  with  very  light,  close-grained,  white 
wood,  used  for  musket  stocks  and  wooden  slioes. 
DistribuXion. — Found  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 

33983.  Maba  sp. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  were  received  under  the  name  Maba  argenHnermtf  but 
the  place  of  publication  of  this  species  has  not  as  yet  been  found. 
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33084.  Mande VILLA  buaveolens  Ljndl. 

DiatribtUion. — A  climbing  shrub  with  large  white  flowers  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bueno*'  Aires  in  Argentina. 

33085.  Menodora  inteorifolla  (Cham,  and  Schlecht.)  Steudel. 
Distribution. — ^A  shrub  found  on  dry  sterile  hills  and  plains  in  the  valley 

of  the  La  Plata  in  Argentina. 

33086.  Mimosa  adprebsa  Hook,  and  Am. 

Distribution. — A  leguminous  shrub  found  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  in 
Argentina. 

33087.  Mimosa  sepiaria  Bentbam. 

Distribution. — Common  in  hedges  in  southern  Brazil  and  northward  to 
Bahia  and  Peruambuco. 

33088.  MoRRENiA  ODORATA  (Hook.  and  Am.)  Lindl. 

Distribution. — A  twining  vine  with  greenish,  sweet-smelling  fioweis  belong- 
ing to  the  milkweed  family;  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires  In  Argentina. 
33080.    Myrozylon  salzmanni  (Closj  Kuntze. 
(Xylosvia  saltmanni  Eichl.) 

Distribution. — A  tree  found  in  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 

33000.  Nagela  andina  (Poepp.)  Mueller. 
(Podocarpus  andina  Poepp.) 

Distribution. — ^A  small  tree  belonging  to  the  yew  family:  found  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes  in  southern  Chile. 

33001.  Heimia  salicifoua  Link  and  Otto. 
(Nesaea  salicifolia  H.  B.  K.) 

A  bushy  shrub  with  willowlike  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  twigs  are  strewn  on  the  floors  to  drive  away  flies,  and  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a  sudorific. 

Distribution. — Steep  mountain  slopes  from  San  Luis  Potosi  in  northern 
Mexico  southward  through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  to 
Uruguay. 

33002.  Nieremberoia  frutescbns  Bur. 

Distribution, — ^A  decumbent  herbaceous  perennial  with  blue  and  white 
flowers;  found  in  Chile;  often  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

33003.  Parkinsonla  aculeata  L. 
See  No.  32820  for  previous  introduction. 

33004.  Pataoonula  Americana  L. 

Distribution. — A  shrub  belonging  to  the  borage  family;  found  in  southern 
Argentina  and  southward  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

33005.  TvjLF¥iA  OLAUOA  (H.  B.  K.)  Spreng. 
38006.    PhAlocallis  oragius  (Klatt)  Kuntze. 

(Cypella  grarilis  Baker.) 
Distribution. — An  herbaceous  perennial  belonging  to  the  iris  family  and  hav- 
ing yellow,  lilac- tinged-flowers;  found  in  central  Brazil  and  in  Paraguay. 
33007.    Phalocallib  herbertt  (Herbert)  Kuntze. 
(Cypella  herberti  Herbert.) 
"This  pretty  little  Buenos  Airean  iris  may  with  me  claim  to  have  been  the 
most  satisfactory  flower  of  the  year  in  the  garden.    Its  first  blossom  opened 
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on  the  last  day  of  June,  and  the  last  withered  on  October  24.  Not  a  single  day 
since  the  commencement  of  its  flowering,  a  period  of  nearly  four  months,  has 
it  been  without  expanded  blooms,  sometimes  20  to  30,  sometimes  but  a  bare 
half  dozen.  As  in  the  case  with  its  relatives,  the  Tigridias,  the  blossoms  only 
retain  their  beauty  for  a  day,  but  they  are  produced  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  their  speedy  decease  is  unremarked.  How  many  hundred  of  flowers  my 
dozen  or  so  bulbs  have  produced  this  year  I  have  no  idea,  but  the  number  haa 
probably  exceeded  a  ^ousand.  The  3-petaled,  apricot-yellow  blossoms,  with 
the  narrow  black  band  bisecting  each  petal,  and  the  beautiful  modeled  center, 
are  quite  charming;  and  the  knowledge  that  every  day  there  will  be  fresh 
flowers  to  admire  gave  the  plant  an  increased  value.  They  made  particularly 
vigorous  growth,  their  flower  stems  just  exceeding  3  feet  in  height.  They  are 
growing  in  a  narrow,  raised  border  facing  southwest  and  backed  by  a  wall. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mold,  a  little  loam,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
coarse  grit."     (S.  W.  FitzJierberl,  Gardeners'  Chronide,  Decembers,  1904.) 

Distribution. — ^A  bulbous-rooted  perennial  of  the  iris  family,  having  yellow 
flowers;  found  in  southern  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina. 
i3d998.    Philibertella  riparia  (Decaisne)  Stuntz. 

(Sarcostemma  riparium  Decaisne,  in  De  Candolle,  Prodromus,  vol.  8,  p. 
540,  1844.) 

Seeds  of  this  asclepiadaceous  climber  from  Brazil  were  received  under  the 
name  Philibertia  riparia  (Decaisne)  Malme  (Bulletin  de  PHerbier  Boissier,  ser. 
2,  vol.  3,  p.  63,  1902).  Miss  Anna  Murray  Vail  has  shown  (Bulletin,  Torrey 
Botanical  Club,  vol.  24,  p.  305,  1897)  that  the  generic  name  Philibertia  as 
applied  here  must  be  replaced  by  Philibertella.  The  plant  in  question  was 
originally  described  by  Decaisne  as  Sarcostemma  riparium,  which  is  here  made 
the  basis  of  the  new  combination,  Philibertella  riparia. 

33999.  Phytolacca  dioica  L. 
See  No.  31482  for  description. 

34000.  Piptadenia  cbbil  Grisebach.  Oebil  Colorado 
Distribution. — A  leguminous  tree,  constituting  most  of  the  forest  in  the 

vicinity  of  La  Cruz  in  the  province  of  Tucuman  in  Argentina. 

34001.  Piptadenia  rioida  Bcntham.  Cebil  bianco. 
Furnishes  angico  gimi,  similar  to  gum  arabic.     Very  rich  in  tannin,  the  bark 

sometimes  running  40  per  cent. 
Distribution. — An  unarmed  shrub  or  tree  found  in  Brazil. 

34002.  PrrHECocTENiuM  squalus  (Veil.)  DC. 

Distribution. — A  bignoniaceous,  shrubby  climber  with  yellow  flowers  found 
along  streams  in  Brazil. 

34003.  Plazia  argentea  (Don)  Kuntze. 
(Jlyalis  argentea  D.  Don.) 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  perennial  composite  growing  in  large  patches  on 
the  plains  in  southern  Argentina. 

34004.  Plumbago  scan  dens  L.  Devil 's-herb. 
A  most  energetic  blistering  agent  when  fresh.     Native  of  the  Dominican 

Republic. 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  climber  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  from 
San  Luis  Potosi,  in  Mexico,  southward  to  Brazil  and  Chile;  also  in  southern 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
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34005.  PoLYMNiA  80NCHIF0LIA  Poepp.  and  Endl. 
Diitrilmtion. — A  composite  found  in  Peru. 

34006.  Maktynia  lutea  Lindley. 

Di^tribtUion, — ^A  yollow-flowered  herbaceous  plant  found  in  soutihern  Brazil 
and  Uruguay. 

34007.  Pbobopib  chilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz.  Algaroba. 
See  No.  31238  for  description. 

34008.  Prosopis  nigra  Hieron.  Black  algaroba. 
Distribution. — ^A  tree  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  western  Argen- 
tina from  the  province  of  Cordoba  southward. 

34000.    PTERoaTNB  NFFENS  Tulasue. 

Dtstrifrntion. — ^A  leguminous  tree  with  hard  wood  found  in  the  province  of 
Bahia  in  Brazil. 

34010.  RiYIKA  HUMILIS  L. 

Distribution. — ^A  partly  shrubby  perennial  found  from  Arkansas  to  Florida 
and  Texite  and  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical  America;  also  introduced 
in  the  Old  World  Tropics. 

34011.  ROLUNIA   PARVIFLORA   St.  Hil. 

Distribution. — ^A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the  Annona  family, 
found  in  the  primeval  forests  of  southern  Brazil. 

34012.  RuELLiA  LORENTZiANA  Griscb. 

Distribution. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  found  in  the  province  of  Tucuman  in 
Aigentina. 

34013.  RuPRECHTiA  FAGiPOLiA  Meisuer. 

DistribiUion. — A  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the  buckwheat  family  and 
having  yellow  flowers  with  a  rosy  tinge  on  opening;  found  in  the  province  of 
Bahia  in  Brazil. 

34014.  Saux  chilensis  Mol.  Willow. 
This  tree  has  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories  as  Salix 

kumboldtiaruL  Willd.    The  earliest  name  given  to  the  species,  however,  was 
Salix  chilensis t  given  by  Molina  (Saggio  suUa  Storia  Naturale  del  Chili,  p.  137, 
1782). 
See  No.  28710  for  description. 

34015.  Salpichroa  rhomboidea  (Gillies  and  Hook.)  Miers. 
Distribution. — An  herbaceous  perennial  belonging  to  the  potato  family  and 

having  edible  fruits;  found  in  hedges  in   the   \dcinity   of   Buenos  Aires  in 
Argentina. 

34016.  ScHiNOPSis  LORENTzn  (Griseb.)  Engler.  Quebracho  Colorado. 
(Quehrachia  lorentzii  Griseb.) 

This  produces  less  quebracho  than  Schinopsis  balansae^  but  of  better  quality. 
Distribution. — ^The  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Santiago  del  Estero  in  Argen- 
tina. 

34017.  ScHiNus  terebinthifolius  aroiera  (Veil.)  March.  Molle. 
Distribution. — A  shrub  or  small  tree  resembling  the  California  pepper  tree; 

found  in  dry  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Brazil. 

34018.  Sbrjania  exarata  Radlk. 

Distribution. — A  climbing  shrub  belonging  to  the  Sapiudaceae;  found  in  deep 
woods  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  Amazon  in  Brazil. 
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34010.    Sesban  paulensis  Barb.  Rodr. 
Description. — A  legume  found  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 

34020.  Daubentonia  tripetii  Poiteau. 

The  genus  Daubentonia  is  generally  considered  as  a  subgenus  of  Sesban,  but 
examination  of  the  seeds  and  pods  shows  sufficient  differences  to  warrant  us  in 
following  Dr.  John  K.  Small  in  retaining  it  as  a  distinct  genus. 

Distribution. — A  shrub  with  evenly  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  found 
In  Argentina. 

34021.  SlOA   B0NABIBNSI8   Willd. 

Distribution. — ^A  shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the  mallow  family;  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina. 

34022.  SOLANUM   BONARIENSB   L. 

Distribution. — An  unarmed,  solanaceous,  shrubby  perennial  found  in  culti- 
vated fields  in  the  region  of  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina. 

34023.  Stenolobium  stans  (L.)  Seemann. 
{Tecama  stans  Juss.) 

Distribution. — A  partly  shrubby  perennial  belonging  to  the  Bignoniacea; 
found  in  sandy  soil  from  Florida  and  southern  Texas  southward  through  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

34024.  Stenolobium  stans  (L.)  Seemann. 
(TecoTna  stans  Juss.) 

34025.  STROPHOPAPPU8  SPECI08U8  (Less.)  Stuntss. 
{Vemonia  speciosa  Less.,  Linnsea,  vol.  4,  p.  290,  1829.) 
(Stilpnopappus  speciosus  (Less.)  Baker,  in  Martius,  Flora  Brasiliensu. 

vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  138,  1876.) 

Seeds  of  this  asteraceoua  Brazilian  species  have  been  received  under  the  name 
Stilpnopappus  speciosus  (Less.)  Baker.  The  genua  Stilpnopappus  was  pub- 
lished by  Martins  in  De  Candolle  (Prodromus,  vol.  5,  p.  75, 1836),  but  the  genus 
Strophopappus  was  published  on  the  same  page  above  the  Stilpnopappus 
publication.  Inasmuch  as  the  two  are  recognized  as  congeneric,  the  earlier 
name  should  be  used. 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  composite  found  on  dry  hill  slopes  in  the  provinces 
of  Matto  Grosso,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 

34026.  Stigmaphyllon  jatrophaefolium  Juss. 

Distribution. — A  yellow-flowered  shrubby  climber  found  along  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  Uruguay  River  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

84027.     Stigmaphyllon  littoralb  Juss. 
Distribution. — A  climbing  shrub  found  along  the  La  Plata  in  Brazil. 

34028.  TAOETB8   MINUTA   L. 

Distribution. — An  annual  composite  found  in  waste  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valparaiso  in  Chile,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina,  and  in  central  Brazil. 

34029.  Terminalla.  trifoliata  Spreng. 

Distribution. — ^A  tree  or  tall  shrub  with  3-parted  leaves  and  flattened,  winged 
fruits,  found  in  Brazil. 

34030.  Tipuana  tipu  (Bentham)  Lillo. 

{Machaerium  {Tipwana)  tipu  Benth.,  Hook.  Journal,  Botany,  vol.  5,  p. 
267,  1853.) 
Seeds  of  this  Bolivian  mimosaceous  tree  were  received  under  the  name 
Tipvana  spedosa  Benth.  (Journal,  Linnean  Society  of  Botany,  vol.  4,  Supple- 
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ment,  p.  72,  1860),  with  the  citation  of  Bentham's  own  Machaerium  (Tipuana) 
Hpu,  That  this  earlier  name  should  be  adopted  under  the  rules  of  nomenclature 
was  recognized  in  1910  by  Lillo  (in  Venturi  and  Lillo,  Contribuci6n  al  Conoci- 
miento  de  loe  Arboles  de  la  Argentina,  p.  58),  who  used  the  name  Tipuana  tipa 
without  full  citation  or  adequate  description. 

84031.  ToxTRNBFORTiA  ELEOAN8  Cham. 

DUtrihution. — ^A  shrub  belonging  to  the  Borage  family  and  bearing  panicles 
of  flowers  with  laciniate  corollas,  found  in  central  Brazil. 

84032.  Vallesia  glabra  (Gav.)  Link. 
( VaUesia.  cymbaefoHa  Ortega.) 

DistrUnUion. — ^An  erect  shrub  with  white  flowers  growing  in  waste  places  in 
Peru. 

84033.  Vanilloshopsis  polycephala  (DO.)  Schult.-Bip. 
DistribuHan. — A  shrubby  composite  found  on  the  plains  in  the  province  of 

Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil. 

34034.  Yebbesika  arnoitii  Baker. 

Distribution, — In  fields  and  on  plains  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  in  Aigen- 
tina  and  in  Paraguay. 

34035.  Vernon lA  nitidula  Less. 

Distribution, — A  partly  shrubby  composite  found  in  fields  along  streams  in 
central  Brazil. 

34036.  Yernonia  squamulosa  Hook,  and  Am. 

DisiribiUion. — ^A  shrubby  composite  found  in  the  woods  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman  in  Argentina. 

34037.  VrrEZ  montevidenbib  Cham. 

Distribution. — A  verbenaceous  tree  with  valuable  hardwood  found  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil  and  in  Paraguay. 

34038.  (Undetermined.) 

34039.    Asparagus  drepanophyllus  Welw.  Asparagus. 

From  St.  Andre  lez  Lille,  France.    Purchased  from  Mr.  Oh.  Maillard.    Received 
June  29,  1912. 
See  No.  13319  for  previous  introduction. 
Plants. 

84040  and  34041.    Citrus  spp. 

From  Saigon,  Cochin  China.     Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  local  director  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  b'ervice  of  Cochin  China.    Received  June  29, 
1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

84040.  CiTRUB  NOBiLis  LouT.  Orange. 

84041.  Citrus  sp. 
''Citron  Jfo(." 

"These  two  varieties  reproduce  themselves  well  from  seed."     {Morange,) 
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34042  to  34045. 

From  Nice,   Alpes  Maritimes,  France.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Pro- 
Bchowsky,  Chemin  des  Grottes,  St.  Helene.    Received  June  20,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Proschowsky: 

34042.  Berberis  napaulensis  (DC.)  Spreng.  Barberry. 
"A  strikingly  beautiful  evergreen,  large  and  bushy.    Producing  abundantly 

its  berries,  which  can  be  used  in  different  ways;  for  instance,  the  juice,  easily 
pressed  out,  may  be  boiled  with  sugar." 

34043.  EupATORiUM  atrorubbns  (Lemaire)  Beddome. 

34044.  Mimosa  gloherata  Forsk&l. 

34045.  RuBUS  sp. 

"This  is  a  plant  whose  origin  is  unknown  to  me.  I  receive  seeds  from  many 
places,  and  sometimes  the  ants  carry  them  to  different  parts  of  my  garden, 
where  they  germinate  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  not  trace  their  origin.  Three 
years  ago  a  eeedUng  came  up  which  was  easily  Fcen  to  be  Rubus.  I  planted  it 
out  the  following  year  and  it  is  now  a  larf]je  climber,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top 
of  an  olive  tree.  The  plant  has  beautiful  evergreen  leaves,  rose-colored  flowers, 
and  produces  an  abundance  (several  kilos)  of  yellow,  very  good  and  juicy  fruits. 
I  suppose  that  the  plant  may  possibly  be  new  or  rare  in  culture." 

34046  to  34049. 

From  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Breakwell,  economic  botanist,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    Received  June  19,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Breakwell: 

34046.  Andropoqon  pertusus  (L.)  Willd.  Pitted  bluegraBS. 
"A  grass  similar  to  Andropogon  sericeus  in  habitat.     Yields  abundant  and 

nutritious  feed  and,  like  its  congeners,  endures  drought  and  frost  splendidly." 

34047.  Andropogon  sericeus  R.  Brown.  *  Queensland  bluegrass. 
"Very  widely  distributed  in  Australia.    A  most  palatable  grass  to  stock. 

Grows  over  3  feet  high  on  good  soil  and  never  less  than  1  foot  on  the  worst  of 
soib.  Keeps  green  all  the  year  round  and  is  with  difficulty  affected  by  drought 
or  frost." 

34048.  Panicum  divaricatissimum  R.  Brown.  Spider  grsaa. 
"New  South  Wales  has  for  two  years  been  suffering  from  a  most  severe 

drought,  about  1  inch  of  rain  having  fallen  in  six  months,  in  some  places  in  the 
interior.  This  grass,  in  spite  of  the  droughty  conditions,  remained  green  when 
other  vegetation  was  completely  dried  up.  As  it  is  a  most  palatable  and 
nutritious  fodder  it  is  of  great  promise." 

Distribution. — A  low  grass  found  in  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New 
South  Wales. 

34049.  Panicum  effusum  R.  Brown. 

"Widely  distributed.     Very  nutiitious  and  palatable;  drought  resisting.*' 
Distribution. — A  grass  found  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Whales  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

34050.     Annona  purpurea  Mo^.  and  Soss6.  llama. 

From  Tehuantepec,  Mexico.     Presented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Miller.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Received  June  15  and  July  6,  1912. 
"These  seeds  came  from  an  extremely  large  ilama  friiit,  probably  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter.   The  fruit  grows  on  a  tree  more  like  a  mulberry  than    ny  other  tree  I  know  of 
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grown  in  the  North.    I  have  never  known  the  fruit  to  grow  north  of  the  south  end  of 

the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  or  Oaxaca.    It  grows  in  a  very  warm,  moist  climate. 

"The  fruit  is  something  like  a  cherimoya,  but  is  of  a  more  delicate  flavor.  The 
trees  are  not  prolific  bearers;  perhaps  a  dozen  fruits  on  one  tree  is  as  many  as  I  have 
ever  seen  growing  at  one  time.  The  seeds  came  from  a  fruit  I  brought  from  Mexico 
la.«t  September."     (FT.  W.  Miller,) 

84061.     BoMBAX  sp. 

From  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  botlmist,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila.    Received  June  17, 1912. 

"Seeds  and  floss  of  an  apparently  undescribed  bombacaceous  plant,  possibly  Bom- 
bax.    It  was  recently  collected  on  Camaguin  Island,  near  the  active  volcano. 

"It  strikes  me  that  the  floss  is  both  softer  and  lighter  than  is  that  of  the  conunercial 
kapoc  {Eriodendron  ceiba)  [Ceiba  pentandra].  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  species, 
whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  might  be  grown  in  southern  Florida,  certainly  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  that  it  may  prove  to  have  some  commercial  value.  Here  in  the  Philippines 
it  ia  quite  unknown  save  for  the  single  collection  of  Camaguin  Island."    (Merrill.) 

"I  have  examined  this  fiber  under  the  microscope  and  also  have  made  measurements 
of  the  length.  In  most  respects  it  is  very  similar  to  Japara  kapok,  which  is  the  best 
giade  of  kapok  imported  from  Java.  The  seeds,  however,  indicate  clearly  that  it  is 
not  the  same  species  as  Ceiba  perUandra  {Eriodendron  anfractuosum)  cultivated  in 
Java."    (Lyster  II.  Dewey.) 

34062.    PisTACiA  ATLANTicA  Desf.  Betoom. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  June  29,  1912. 
See  Nos.  9325  and  30611  for  previous  introduction. 

34063  and  34064. 

From  Peking,  China.     Presented  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  Pei-Yang  Woman's  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  East  Gate,  suburb,  Tientsin,  China.    Received  June  26, 
1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Kin: 

34053.    Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

"This  seems  to  be  a  true  *mi  pang  Ue'  that  is,  the  waxy  land. 
"One  ear  has  some  white  kernels  which,  I  am  told,  show  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
and  these  seeds  will  not  always  come  true,  though  in  this  particular  case  they 
seem  to  be  of  the  waxy  kind  also,  as  the  little  farinaceous  center  indicates.'' 
84054.    ZiziPHUS  JUJUBA  Miller.  Jujube. 

(Zizyphits  aativa  Gaertner.) 
"Ordinary  northern  tsao,  which  forms  the  main  staple  product.    Selected 
for  size  from  baskets  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  at  Peking." 

34066.    SoLANTTM  sp. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  National  Museum. 
Received  June  10,  1912. 
Tubers  of  this  species  were  received  under  the  name  Solanum  twrmiferum^  but  the 
place  of  publication  of  this  name  has  not  yet  been  found. 
"Of  the  group  Solanum  columbianumJ*    (  Werckli.) 
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34066  to  S4062.    Cucumis  meld  L.  Muskxnelon. 

From  Puerto  Plata,  Domiuican  Republic.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hatha- 
way, jr.,  American  consul.    Received  June  13,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hathaway: 
84066.    Mixed  seed. 
84057.    Mixed  seed. 

The  above  seed  will  be  grown  for  determination  and  selection. 
34058.    ''Ellipsoid,  16  by  27^  inches,  flesh  pinkish  orange  colored,  much  less 
hard  than  the  following  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34059),  outside  yellow  without  network, 
fine  flavor." 

84059.  ''Same  as  the  following  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34060),  18i  by  25  inches,  excep- 
tionally sweet  and  fine  flavored." 

84060.  "Nearly  round,  22^  by  26  inches,  flattened  Uke  the  earth,  yellow, 
marking  like  Rockyford^  flesh  very  hard,  deep  orange  except  near  rind." 

84061.  "Exterior  marked  like  Rockyford  but  yellow,  19  by  21  inches,  odier- 
wise  same  as  the  following  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34062)." 

84062.  "Nearly  round,  19  by  21i  inches,  yellowish  outside,  partially  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  green  network  resembling  a  Rockyford  cantaloupe  in  this 
and  in  shape;  flesh  very  solid,  green  at  rim,  deep  orange  inside.  This  melon 
was  a  trifle  imderripe." 

84063.    Ulmus  sp.  Karagatch  elm. 

From  Fallon,  Nev.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Headley,  Superintendent,  Truckee- 

Carson  Experiment  Farm,  Office  of  Western  Agricultural  Extension,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field 

Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  in  spring  of  1912.     Numbered  June  29,  1912. 

"Plants  if  an  elm  grown  from  seed  which  was  se  it  to  this  station  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis, 

of  the  Reclamation  Service,  from  Byram  Ali,  Turkestan,  Transcaspian  Plrovince, 

Russia.    Mr.  Davis  describes  this  elm  as  follows: 

"'I  am  sending  you  in  this  mail  a  small  package  of  seed  of  Karagatch,  a  species  of 
elm  that  thrives  in  this  place  and  which  I  think  will  thrive  in  the  Carson  Valley.  It 
is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  much  harder  and  better  wood  than  the  American  elm,  while  it 
is  as  good  or  better  for  windbreak  and  shade.' 

"These  elms  made  a  growth  last  year  of  4  to  8  inches  from  seeds  planted  in  May.'' 
(Headley.) 
Plants. 

34064  and  34065.    Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Kingston.  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  the  Tangley  Fruit 
Co.     Received  June  28,  1912. 
' '  Fruits  from  trees  the  original  seed  of  which  was  received  from  Hawaii. ' '     (  Tangley 
Fruit  Co.) 

34064.  '•  These  seeds  were  taken  from  two  fruits  of  medium  size  and  excep- 
tionally fine  quality . "     ( David  Fair  child. ) 

34065.  "The  fruit  from  which  these  seeds  were  taken  was  of  medium  size 
and  had  a  little  of  the  sprightly  flavor  of  a  good  mango.  Those  who  tasted  it 
pronounced  it  the  best  papaya  they  had  eaten."    (R.  A.  Young,) 
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84066  and  84067. 

From  Lucknow,  ladia.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Davies,  Superintendent  Gov- 
ernment Botanical  GardenB.    Received  June  4,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

84066.    Gapriola  dactylon  (L.)  Euntze.  Bermuda  grass. 

34067.    Stizolobium  sp. 

34068  to  34078. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Koiiingsberger,  Director  Botanic 
Gardens,  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  21,  1912. 
Plants  of  the  following: 

34068  and  34069.    Citrus  decumana  (L.)  Murray.  Pomelo. 

34068.  Variety  djeroek  delima, 

34069.  Variety  pandan, 

34070.  CONOEA  VELUTINA  Wight. 

Distrilmtion. — ^A  climbing  slirub  found  in  Tenasserim  in  India  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

34071.  Dammara  alba  Rumph. 
(Agalhis  loranUiifolia  Salisb.) 

See  No.  33093  for  previous  introduction. 
34072  and  34073.    Durio  zibethinus  Murray. 

34072.  Forma  ochrolaica, 

34073.  Forma  lutea. 

34074.    Lansium  domesttcum  Jack.  Doekoe. 

See  Nos.  21823,  22385,  and  24431  for  previous  introductions. 
34076.    LrrcHi  chinensib  Sonnerat.  Idtchi. 

(Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 

34076.  Manqifera  indica  L.  Hango. 
Variety  mangga  madoe. 

34077.  Nephelium  lappaceum  L.  Rambutan. 
Variety  atjeh. 

34078.  Talauma  mutabilis  Blume. 
Variety  gplenderu. 

84079  to  34084.  Palm. 

From  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rivaly  Dupont,  Curator  Botanical 
Station.    Received  June  7,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34079.  Decxenia  nqbius  Wendl. 

Distribution, — A  tall  palm,  often  120  feet  in  height,  found  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands. 

34080.  Nephrosperma  vanhoutteana  (Wendl.)  Balf.  f. 

Distrihyium. — A  palm,  often  35  feet  in  height,  found  in  open  places  and  along 
streams  in  the  Seychelles  Islands. 
6730'*— 14 6 
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34078  to  34084— €ontmued. 

84081.  Phobnicophorium  borsioianum  (Koch)  Stuntz. 
{Astrocaryum  borsigianum  C.  Koch,  Wochenachrift,  p.  401,  1859.) 
{SUveruania  grandifolia  Duncan,  Flore  des  Serres,  vol.  16,  p.  177,  1865.) 

SeedB  of  thia  spiny-stemmed  palm  from  the  Seychelles  Islands  were  received 
under  the  name  Phoenicophorium  aechellarum  Wendl.  (Illustration  Horticole, 
vol.  12,  Miscel.,  p.  5,  1865).  The  earliest  name  given  this  species,  however, 
was  Aatrocaryum  borsigianum  Koch,  which  specific  name  is  here  adopted.  The 
name  Stevensonia  ffrandifolia  Duncan  used  in  the  Index  Kewensis,  although 
there  cited  as  appearing  in  1862-63,  really  appeared  in  April,  1865,  as  shown 
in  the  text,  and  Wendland's  name  is  cited  in  the  synonymy  under  this  name. 

Distribution. — ^A  palm  with  spiny  stem  and  orange-red  fruits,  common  in  the 
Seychelles  Islands. 

84082.  ROSGHBBIA  MELANOCHABTES  Weudl. 

See  No.  33347  for  previous  introduction. 
84088.    Vbbsohaffeltia  splendida  Wendl. 

Distributfum.'-A  tall  palm  with  large  leaves,  found  in  rocky  places  in  the 
Seychelles  Islands. 
34084.    (Undetermined.) 

34086  to  34092. 

From  Nogent  sur  Mame,  Seine,  France.    Presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Colonial 
Garden.    Received  June  3,  1912. 
Plants  of  the  following: 

84086.  Cymbopogon  citratus  (DC.)  Stapf.  Citronella  gr&BB. 
(Andropogon  citratus  DC.) 

34086.    Annona  cherimola  Miller.  Cherimoya. 

84087.  Curcuma  lonoa  L.  Turmeric. 
Distribviion. — An  herbaceous  plant  cultivated  and  probably  native  in  India; 

generally  cultivated  in  the  Tropics. 

84088.  Passiflora  laurifolia  L.  Paaaion  fruit. 
See  No.  23879  for  previous  introduction. 

84089.  Piper  nigrum  L.  Pepper. 
See  No.  29467  for  previous  introduction. 

84090.  Tabernanthe  iboqa  Baillon.  Iboga. 
This  shrub,  which  is  cultivated  around  dwellings  in  the  Kongo  because  of 

the  use  of  its  seeds  in  native  medicine,  furnishes  an  alkaloid,  ibogain,  of  con- 
siderable interest,  which  is  being  investigated  for  its  possible  value. 

DistribtUion, — ^A  shrub  or  small  tree  found  in  the  Gabon  district  of  French 
Kongo  in  western  Africa. 

84091.  Xanthosoma  SAorrrAE folia  (L.)  Schott. 

"In  small  plants  the  blades  stand  nearly  horizontal.    The  petioles  are  green, 
with  a  whitish  bloom,  and  there  is  a  marginal  line  of  maroon  on  the  sinus 
wing,"     {R.  A.  Young.) 
34092.    Ortza  sp.  Perennial  rice. 

This  is  a  perennial  rice  from  Senegal,  West  Africa. 

"In  the  Richard  Toll  region  in  North  Senegal,  Mr.  Paul  Ammann  has  dis- 
covered a  rice  that  differs  from  all  other  African  rices  in  that  it  has  rhizomes  and 
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multiplies  thus  without  depending  on  seed.  This  rice  is  considered  so  superior 
to  other  rice  that  at  Saint  Louis,  Senegal,  the  natives  exchange  one  calabash 
of  it  for  three  of  imported  rice.  The  stalks  of  perennial  rice,  especially  when 
green,  constitute  a  forage  of  excellent  quality.  It  grows  in  rather  light  soils, 
rich  in  potash  and  nitrogen  but  poor  in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  These  soils 
contain  also  about  0.1  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride,  so  that  this  rice  would  prob- 
ably grow  in  saline  soils  and  might  be  cultivated  where  the  soil  is  too  salt  for 
other  crops  or  in  those  soils  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  salt  in  order 
to  grow  cotton  or  other  plants."  (Ammann,  Bulletin  des  SSances  de  la  Societi 
Nationale  <f  Agriculture  de  France^  vol.  70,  pp.  898-900,  1910.) 

BOTANICAL  NOTES  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  NEW  NAMES. 

Under  this  heading  all  notes  on  changes  in  the  nomenclature  of 
plants  introduced  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduc- 
tion, as  well  as  notes  on  the  use  of  scientific  names  in  a  different  sense 
from  the  one  ordinarily  accepted,  will  be  brought  together,  so  that 
those  interested  in  such  matters  may  see  at  a  glance  what  changes 
have  been  found  necessary  in  this  inventory  without  referring  to  the 
body  of  the  publication. 

In  this  inventory  the  practice  has  been  adopted  for  the  first  time 
of  giving  in  parenthesis,  after  the  name  of  each  introduction,  the  name 
recognized  in  the  Index  Kewensis  where  that  differs  in  any  way  from 
the  name  adopted.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  of  considerable 
assistance  by  connecting  the  names  of  introductions  which  have  been 
changed  under  the  American  Code  of  Botanical  Nomenclature  with 
the  names  under  which  the  plants  are  known  in  the  foreign  literature. 

NOTES    ON    INTBODUCTIONS    APPEABXNG   IN   PBEVIOUS 
INVENTOBIES. 

23032.    Syringa  meteri  C.  K.  Schneider. 

This  North  Giinese  species  of  lilac,  received  from  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  June,  1908, 
tnd  collected  by  him  at  Feng:tai,  near  Peking,  Chihli,  China,  has  been  recently 
described  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  Syringa  meyeri  G.  K,  Schneider  (Plantee 
Wilsonianae,  pt.  2,  p.  201,  1912.) 

23283-4.    Medigaoo  ababiga  inebmis  P.  L.  Ricker. 

Seeds  of  these  bur  clovers  were  listed  in  Inventory  No.  15  as  Medicago  arahica  (L.)  All. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Ricker,  who  is  making  a  special  study  of  the  Medicagos  with  a  view  to  mono- 
graphing the  various  genera  of  which  the  aggregate  genus  is  composed,  has  determined 
these  numbers  as  a  new  subspecies,  Medicago  arahica  inermis  Ricker,  and  has  published 
a  description  and  plate  thereof  in  Bulletin  No.  267,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  on  Non- 
perennial  Medicagos,  p.  33,  pi.  12,  fig.  1,  lower  row,  1913. 

24591,  25089.    Chaetospebmum  qlutinosum  (Blanco)  Swingle. 

Seeds  of  this  Philippine  tree  were  listed  under  the  name  Belou  glutinosa  (Blanco) 
Skeels,  in  Inventory  No.  18  of  this  series.  As  a  result  of  his  recent  studies  of  the  citrus 
fruits  and  their  wild  relatives,  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle  has  decided  that  this  species  is 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  genus  distinct  from  Belou  and  has  published  the  new  combina- 
tion Chaetospermum  gluiinosum  (Blanco)  Swingle  (Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy 
<rf  Sciences,  vol.  3,  p.  102,  1913.) 
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28799  to  28800.     Feroniella  lucid  a  (Scheff.)  Swingle. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  were  listed  in  Inventory  No.  24,  as  Feronia  ludda  Scheff.  Mr. 
Walter  T.  Swingle,  however,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  botanique  de  France,  vol.  59, 
p.  781,  1912)  has  recognized  this  plant  as  belonging  to  a  genus  distinct  from  Feronia 
and  has  included  it  in  Feroniella. 

SS9341.     Feroniella  oblata  Swingle. 

Seeds  of  this  plant  were  received  under  the  name  Feronia  elephoTUum  from  Mr.  P. 
Morange,  director  of  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Service,  Saigon,  Cochin  China. 
In  a  recent  publication  (Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  botanique  de  France,  vol.  59,  p.  779, 
1912)  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle  has  made  this  plant  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  Feroniella, 
distinct  from  Feronia,  and  has  named  it  Feroniella  oblata, 

31872. .  Aristoclesia  esculenta  (Arruda)  Stuntz. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead,  who  presented  the  seed  on  which  this  number  is 
based,  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quoted  description  applied  rather  to 
No.  34309,  sent  in  by  him  later,  and  gives  the  following  description  of  the  pacuri: 

"The  pacuri  is  a  large  forest  tree,  gro^dng  to  a  height  of  20  meters  in  some  instances. 
The  fruit  is  a  bright-yellow  color,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  ^g,  very  similar  in  looks 
to  the  ordinary  lime,  but  of  a  deeper  yellow  color." 

NOTES  ON  INTBODI7CTIONS  APPEABING  IN  THE  PRESENT 

INVENTORY. 

The  following  names  are  either  first  published  here  or  are  used  in  a 
sense  different  from  the  accepted  one. 

33281.     HoLcus  sorghum  L. 

(Sorghum  inilgare  Pers.) 
This  plant,  which  has  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories  as  Andro- 
pogon  sorghum  (L.)  Brot.,  and  is  lL<«ted  in  the  Index  Kewensis  as  Sorghum  vtUgare  Pere., 
has  been  identified  as  the  type  of  the  genus  Holcus  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hitchcock,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  who  says  (Grasses  of  Cuba,  Contributions  from  U.  S.  National  Herba- 
rium, vol.  12,  pt.  6,  p.  195, 1909):  *' Holcus  sorghum  L.  must  be  considered  the  type  of 
the  genus  Holcus,  since  it  is  the  most  important  economic  species  of  the  genus,  and, 
further,  since,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Genera  Plantarum,  Linnaeus  refers  to  the 
genus  Sorgum  Mich  [eli]  as  a  synonym  of  Holcus."  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  this 
original  Linmean  name  for  the  sorghum. 

33306.     Hedysarum  hedysaroides  (L.)  Stuntz. 

{Astragalus  hedysaroides  L.,  Species  Plantarum,  p.  756,  1753.) 
Seeds  of  this  species  were  received  from  St.  Petersburg  under  the  name  Hedysarum 
ohscwrum  L.    This  name  was  published  in  1759  by  Linnaeus  (Systema  Naturae,  ed. 
10,  p.  1171)  and  the  species  is  there  based  on  Astragalus  hedysaroides  L.    As  the  earliest 
specific  name,  hedysaroides  should  be  adopted. 

33428.     Pennisetum  glaucum  (L.)  R.  Brown. 

(Panicum  glaucum  L.,  Species  Plantarum,  p,  56,  1753.) 
This  species,  which  has  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  the  inventories  as  Pen- 
nisetum americanum  (L.)  Schum.  and  in  the  Index  Kewensis  as  P.  typhoideum  Rick., 
was  first  described  by  Linnseus  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  56,  1753)  as  Panicum  glaucum, 
based  on  a  specimen  from  Ceylon.  This  specimen,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  been  identified  by  Trimen  (Journal  Linnean  Society,  vol.  24, 
p.  136, 1896)  as  the  pearl  millet,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  the  name  Pennisetum 
glaucum  for  this  plant. 
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S3486.    Abistotelia  chilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz. 

{Comus  dtilensis  Molina,  Saggio  suUa  Stx)ria  Naturale  del  Chili,  p.  173, 

1782.)    , 

Seeds  of  this  small  eveigreen  liliaceous  tree  from  Chile  were  received  imder  the 

name  AristoUlia  macqui  L*Herit.  (Stirpes  novae,  p.  31,  pi.  16,  1784).    The  earliest 

name  given  to  the  plant,  however,  was  Comus  chilensis^  published  by  Molina  in  1782. 

It  is  neceasary,  therefore,  to  make  the  new  combination,  Aristotelia  chilensis, 

33507.     AssoNiA  calantha   (Schum.)  Stuntz. 

Thifl  tropical  African  eterculiaceous  shrub  was  received  under  the  name  Dombeya 
eaUmtha  Schumann  (Engler  Monog.  Afr.  Pfl.  vol.  5,  p.  28,  1900).  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  in  Inventory  24  of  this  series  (Bur.  PI.  Ind.  Bui.  223,  p.  64,  1911)  that 
AsBonia  is  the  correct  name  for  this  genus,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  that 
name  for  this  species. 

336S0.    Prosopis  chilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz. 

{Ceralonia  chilensis  Molina,  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Naturale  del  Chili,  p.  172, 

1782.) 
(Jiimosa  juUflora  Swartz,  Prodroraus,  p.  85,  1788.) 
(Prosopis  juliflora  {SwBXtz)  I>C.,  Prodromus,  vol  2,  p.447,  1825.) 
Seeds  of  this  mimosaceous  tree  from  Chile  were  received  under  the  name  Prosopis 
juliflora  (Swartz)  DC,  based  on  Mirnosa  juliflora  Swartz.    The  earliest  name  given 
this  plant,  however,  was  Ceratonia  chilensis  Molina,  published  in  1782,  which  specific 
name  it  is  necessary  to  adopt. 

33661.    Acacia  scorpioides  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

This  plant  was  received  under  the  name  Acacia  arabica  (Lam.)  Willd.,  under  which 
name  it  had  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories.  The  earliest  name 
given  this  plant  was  Mimosa  scorpioides  L.  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  521,  1753),  as  was 
recognized  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight  in  1905  (Useful  Plants  of  Guam,  Contributions  from 
Tj.  S.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  9,  p.  173). 

33663.     Cebbera  theyetia  L. 

Seeds  of  this  species  were  received  under  the  name  Thevetia  nereifolia  Juss.  The 
earliest  name  for  this  plant  was  Cerhera  thtvetia  L.  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  209,  1753). 
The  type  of  the  genus  Cerbera,  as  determined  by  Uie  references  in  lAnnaeus's  Genera 
plantanan,  1754,  is  C.  ahoiMJL.  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  208),  with  which  C.  thevetija  is 
univeisally  regarded  as  congeneric.  For  this  reason  the  original  generic  name  ('er- 
bera  ^ould  be  retained  for  this  species  as  well  as  for  C,  ahoiuij,  which  is  generally 
known  as  Thevetia  ahouaj. 

33670.      GUILANDINA   BONDUC  L. 

{Caesalpinia  honducella  Flera.,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  11,  p.  159, 
1810.) 
The  name  generally  appUed  to  the  gray-seeded  nicker  nut  is  Caesalpinia  honducella 
Fleming.  Trimen,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  24,  p.  141,  1887,  has 
identified  as  Caesalpinia  honducella  the  specimen  of  Flora  Zeylanica,  No.  156,  on  which 
LinnseuB  hased  his  Ouilandina  honduc  in  Species  Plantarum,  p.  381,  1753.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  this  earlier 
name  for  this  species.    (See  Science,  vol.  37,  p.  921,  1913.) 

33614.     Chaetochloa  intermedia  (Roem.  and  Schult.)  Stuntz. 

(Setaria  intermedia  Roem.  and  Schult.,  Systema  Vegetabilium,  vol.  2, 
p.  489,  1817.) 
The  seeds  of  this  Indian  grass  were  received  as  a  species  of  Setaria  and  were  iden- 
tified as  Setaria  intermedia,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  heretofore  transferred  to  the 
genus  Chaetochloa. 
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33616.     Chaetochloa  lutescens  (Weigel)  Stuntz. 

(Panicum  ItUescens  Weigel,  Observationes  botanicse,  p.  20,  1772.) 
Seeds  of  thiB  species  have  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories  as 
Chaetochloa  glauca  (L.)  Scribner,  based  on  Panicum  glaucum  L.  (Species  Plantarum, 
p.  56,  1753).  The  tyx>e  of  Linnseus's  species  has  been  determined  as  PennisetuTn 
glaucum  (L  )  R.  Br.,  hitherto  listed  in  these  inventories  as  Pcnnwrfumawi/ncanttm(L.) 
Schum.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt  for  the  plant  under  dificuasion  the  earliest 
specific  name,  lutescens. 

33786.    Ctmbopogon  oitratus  (DC.)  Stapf. 

{Andropogon  cUratus  DC.) 
This  species  and  the  next  (No.  337S7)  have  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these 
inventories  as  Andropogon  cUratus  and  A.  narduSy  respectively,  but  recent  students 
of  grasses,  and  especially  Stapf,  who  has  published  a  monograph  of  the  oil  grasses, 
recognize  the  two  as  belonging  to  the  distinct  genus  Gymbopogon. 

33864.     Helenium  glaucum  (Cav.)  Stuntz. 

{Cephalophora  glauca  Gavanilles,  Icones,  vol.  6,  p.  80,  pi.  599,  1801.) 
Seeds  of  this  asteraceous  plant  from  Chile  were  received  imder  the  name  Cepha- 
lophora glauca  Cav.    Since  Cephalophora  is  now  considered  merely  a  section  of  the 
genus  Helenium,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  name  Helenium  glaucum^  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  published. 

33871.     Flaveria  bidentis  (L.)  Kobinson. 
(Ethulia  bidentis  L.,  Mantissa,  p.  110,  1767.) 
(Milleria  contrayerba  Cav.,  Icones,  vol.  1,  p.  2,  1791.) 
{Flaveria  contrayerba  (Cav.)  Persoon,  Synopsis,  vol.  2,  p.  489,  1807.) 
Seeds  of  this  asteraceous  biennial  from  Chile  were  received  under  the  name  Flaveria 
contrayerba  (Cav.)  Persoon.    The  earliest  name  to  be  applied  to  the  plant,  however, 
is  Ethulia  bidentis  L.,  as  shown  by  Robinson  (Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  vol.  43,  p.  42, 1907.) 

33928.     Saloa  hierontmi  (Urban)  Stuntz. 

{Blumenbackia  hieronymi  Urban,   Jahrbuch    K.   Botanisches    Garten, 
Berlin,  vol.  3,  p.  249,  1884.) 

Seeds  of  this  loasaceous  plant  from  Argentina  were  received  imder  the  name  Blu- 
menbachia  hieronymi.  The  generic  name  Blumenbachia  was  first  used  by  Koeler  in 
1802  (Descriptio  graminum,  p.  28)  for  a  genus  of  grasses,  based  on  Holcus  haleppensis, 
thus  invalidating  its  use  in  1825  by  Schrader  (Commentatlones  K.  Gesellschaft  Wissen- 
schaft  Gottingen,  vol.  6,  p.  92)  for  the  present  loasaceous  genus.  As  no  other  name  has 
been  given  to  this  genus,  the  name  Saloa,  anagram  of  Loasa,  to  which  the  plant  was 
formerly  assigned,  is  here  adopted  as  the  generic  name,  the  type  being  Saloa  insignis 
(Blumenbachia  insignis  Schrad.) 

33946.     Combretum  fruticosum  (Loefling)  Stuntz. 

(Gaurafruiicosa  Loefling,  Iter  Hispanicum,  p.  248,  1758.) 

(Combretum  laxum  Loefling,  Eeise,  p.  320,  1766.) 

(C.  micropetalum  DC,  Prodromus,  vol.  3,  p.  19,  1828.) 

(C.  loefiingii  Eichler,  in  Martins,  Flora  Brasiliensis,  vol.  14,  pt.  2,  p.  110, 

1867.) 

Seeds  of  this  South  American  shrub  were  received  under  the  name  Combretum 
micropetalum  DC.  Eichler,  however,  in  1867,  in  his  revision  of  the  Brazilian  species 
of  the  genus  Combretum  gives  the  plant  the  name  C.  loefiingii,  based  on  the  C.  laxum 
of  the  1766  edition  of  Loefling's  travels,  not  of  Jacquin   (Enumeratio  Plantarum 
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33946— Continued. 

Caribffium,  pt  19, 1760),  quite  dioregarding  the  fact  that  Loefling  had  previously  pub- 
lished the  Dame  Gaura  frutieoia  for  this  species.  In  accordance  with  nomenclatorial 
ufiige,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  earliest  specific  name,/ru^ioo«a. 

33982.    Alegria  divaricata  (Martins)  Stuntz. 

{Luhea  divaricata  Martins,  Nova  Genera  et  Species,  vol.  1,  p.  101,  1824.) 
Seeds  of  this  tiliaceous  tree  from  Guiana  were  received  under  the  name  Luhea 
divarieala  A£art.  The  generic  name  LQhea  was  first  used  in  1793  by  F.  W.  Schmidt 
(Neue  und  Seltene  Pflanzen,  p.  23),  for  a  verbenaceous  genus,  thus  invalidating  the 
Willdenovian  tiliaceous  Luehea,  published  in  1801  (Neue  Schriften  Cresellschaft 
NaturfoTBchende  Freimde  Berlin,  vol.  3,  p.  410).  The  next  name  given  the  genus  is 
Alegria,  published  in  1824  by  De  Gandolle  (Prodromus,  vol.  1,  p.  516)  with  a  single 
spedes,  A,  Candida.  This  is  recognized  as  congeneric  with  the  present  plant  and  the 
generic  name  Alegria  is  therefore  adopted. 

33998.     Philibertella  bipabia  (Decaisne)  Stuntz. 

{SarcosUmma  riparium  Decaisne,  in  De  Gandolle,  Prodromus,  vol.  8,  p. 
540,  1844.) 
Seeds  of  this  asclepiadaceous  climber  &om  Brazil  were  received  under  the  name 
PhiUbertia  riparia  (Decaisne)  Malme  (Bulletin  de  THerbier  Boissier,  ser.  2,  vol.  3,  p. 
63, 1902).  Miss  Anna  Murray  Vail  has  shown  (Bulletin,  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  vol. 
24,  p.  305,  1897)  that  the  generic  name  Philibertia  as  applied  here  must  be  replaced 
by  Philibertella.  The  plant  in  question  was  originally  described  by  Decaisne  as 
Sarcostemma  riparium,  which  is  here  made  the  basis  of  the  new  combination,  PkUi- 
haidla  riparia. 

34014.     Salix  chilensis  MoI. 

This  tree  has  been  listed  in  previous  numbers  of  these  inventories  as  Salix  hum- 
hoidtiana  Willd.  The  earliest  name  given  to  the  species,  however,  was  Salix  chiUruis 
given  by  Molina  (Saggio  sulla  Storia  Naturale  del  Chili,  p.  137,  1782). 

34020.     Daubentonia  tripetii  Poiteau. 

The  genus  Daubentonia  is  generally  considered  as  a  subgenus  of  Sesban,  but  an 
examination  of  the  seeds  and  pods  shows  sufficient  differences  to  warrant  us  in  follow- 
ing Dr.  John  K.  Small  in.  retaining  it  as  a  distinct  genus. 

34025.     Strophopappus  speciosus  (Less.)  Stuntz. 

(Vemonia  spedosa  Lees.,  Linnsea,  vol.  4,  p.  290,  1829.) 
(Stilpnopappus  speciosus  (Less.)  Baker,  in  Martius,  Flora  Brasiliensis, 
vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  138,  1876.) 
Seeds  of  this  asteraceous  Brazilian  species  have  been  received  under  the  name 
Stilpnopappus  speciosus  (Less.)  Baker.    The  genus  Stilpnopappus  was  published  by 
Martius  in  De  Candolle  (Prodromus,  vol.  5,  p.  75, 1836),  but  the  genus  Strophopappus 
vas  published  on  the  same  page  above  the  Stilpnopappus  publication.    Inasmuch  as 
the  two  are  recognized  as  congeneric,  the  earlier  name  should  be  used. 

34030.     TiPUANA  Tipu  (Bentham)  LiUo. 

(Machaerium  {Tipuana)  tipu  Benth.,  Hook.  Journal,  Botany,  vol.  5,  p. 

267,  1853.) 

Seeds  of  this  Bolivian  mimosaceous  tree  were  received  under  the  name  Tipuana 

spedosa  Benth.  (Journal,  Linnean  Society  of  Botany,  vol.  4,  Supplement,  p.  72,  1860), 

with  the  citation  of  Bentham's  own  Machaerium  {Tipuana)  tipu.    That  this  earlier 
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84080— Continued. 

name  should  be  adopted  under  the  rules  of  nomenclature  was  recognized  in  1910  by 
Lillo  (in  Yenturi  and  Lillo,  Contribuci6n  al  Gonocimiento  de  los  Arboles  de  la  Argen- 
tina, p.  58),  who  used  the  name  Tipvuma  Hpa  without  full  citation  or  adequate 
description. 

84081.     Phoenicophorium  bobsigianum  (Koch)  Stuntz. 

{Astrocaryum  horaigianum  C.  Koch,  Wochenschrift,  p.  401,  1859.) 
•  {Stevensonia  grandi/olia  Duncan,  Flore  des  Serres,  vol.  15,  p.  177, 1865.) 
Seeds  of  this  spiny-stemmed  palm  from  the  Seychelles  Islands  were  received  under 
thentanePhoenicophonumsechellarumWeTidl.  (Illustration  Horticole,  vol.  12,  Miscel., 
p.  5,  1865).  The  earliest  name  given  this  species,  however,  was  Astrocaryum  bar- 
ngianum  Koch,  which  specific  name  is  here  adopted.  The  name  Stevensonia  greLndi- 
folia  Duncan  used  in  the  Index  Kewensis,  although  there  cited  as  appearing  in  Flore 
des  Serres,  volume  15,  page  177,  1862-63,  really  appeared  in  April,  1865,  as  shown 
in  the  text,  and  Wendland's  name  is  cited  in  the  synonymy  under  this  name. 
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Ahelia  corymboaa,  33315. 
Ahel7no8chu8  esculentus,  33749. 
Acacia  gpp.,  33652,  33839. 

arabica.    See  A.  scorpioides. 
eaveniay  33833,  33834. 
Uucophloea,  33432. 
Jongifolia,  33838. 
melanoxylon,  33840. 
moniliformis  J  33913. 
scorpioides  f  33551. 
Acer  girmala  sem^navii,  33355,  33356. 
ohUmgum,  33588. 
iurhestanicum,  33316. 
^cltnufia  dhinensiSj  33431. 
Adansonia  digilatay  33552. 
i^db^ia  buxi/olia,  33914. 
AeschynoTneru  histrix,  33915. 
u4^a2^  loranthifolia.    See  Dammara  alha. 
Agave  cantala,  33508. 
Akala.    See  Rubus  hawaiensis, 
Albizzia  Itunda,  33553. 
^Ze^ria  divaricata,  33982. 
Alfalfe  (Africa),  33760. 

(Chile),  33711,  33712. 
See  also  yfedicago  spp. 
Algaroba.     See  Prosopis  chilensis, 

black.    See  Prosopis  nigra, 
Allcttnanda  sp.,  33651. 
Allophylus  edulis,  33916. 
Almond,  wild  (Ruaaia),  33311.  33312. 
Alstroemeria  ligtu,  33819  to  33822. 
Alysicarptis  bupleyri/oliuSf  33599. 
pubescensy  33443. 
rtigosuSy  33444. 
voffinalisy  33598,  33600. 

nummularifolius, 
33640. 
Amerimnon  lanceolarium,  33543. 
nigrum.  33917. 
«u»oo,  33554,  33641. 
jiTumodCTMfron  argenteumy  33357. 

sieversii.  SeeA.argenUum. 
Ammopkila  viUosa,  33320. 
Ampeiocksma  bicolory  336.54,  33750. 
Amphioarpaea  Bp.    See  Falcata  sp. 
Amygdalus  bucharica,  33311. 


Andropogon  annulatuSj  33595,  33596. 

citratus.     See     Cymbopogon 

ciiratva. 
nardus.      See    Cymbopogon 

nardtts. 
pertusus,  33597,  34046. 
sericeuSy  34047. 

sorghum.    See    Bolcus    sor- 
ghum, 
Anneslia  parviftoray  33918. 

/tt'e«(/ii,  33919. 
Annona  cherimoUiy  34086. 
purpureay  34050. 
reticulatOy  33745,  33747,  33748. 
sqwamosay  33746. 
i4no^a8«i<«  sp.,  33556. 

pendulay  33555. 
Anthephora  elegans.    See   ^.    hennaphro- 
dita. 
hermaphroditQy  33692. 
Arachis  hypogaeay  33426. 
Aralia  quinquefolia.    See  Panax  quinquie- 

folium. 
Araujia  sericiferay  33920. 
Argijreia  megapotamicay  33921. 

nervosa,  33557. 
Arislodesia  esculeniay  31872,  p.  84. 
Ariatolochia  rolunday  33763. 
Aristotelia  chilensiSy  33495. 

macqui.     See  ^.  chilensis, 
Arnotto.     See  -Biza  orellana. 
Arracai'ha.     See  Arracacia  xanihorrhiza. 
Arraracia  xanthorrhizay  33467,  33468. 
Anore  de  paina.    See  Chorisia  speciosa. 
Asparagus  (England),  3.3721  to  33735. 
(France),  34039. 
(Russia),  33309. 
(Teneriffe\  33780. 
Asparagus  sp.,  33735. 

a/ricanus,  33723. 
albusy  33780. 

drepanophyllusy  33724,  34039. 
falcatus,  33725. 
filidnuSy  33715. 
TTUidagascariensiSy  .33726. 
myriodadusy  33727. 
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Asparoffus  plumosus,  33728,  33729. 
racemosuSj  33730. 
•     retrofractusj  33731. 

sannmioms,  33721,  33732. 
schoberioides,  33309. 
tricho'phyllta,  33733. 
umbeUatuSy  33722,  33734. 
Asperugo  procumbem,  33754. 
Asaonia  calantha,  33507. 
Afterisdum  chilense,  33800. 
Astragalus  hedysaroides.    See  Hedysarum 

hedysaroides. 
Astrocaryum  borsigianum.     See  Phoenico- 

phorium  borsigianum, 
Astronium  balansae,  33922. 
Atriplex  eristata,  33923. 
Avena  nuda,  33690. 

sativa,  33289,  33644. 
Azara  sp.,  33841. 

gUliesiiy  33835. 
wrrata,  33837. 

Babul.     See  Acacia  scorpioides, 
Baccharis  cfnlquilla.    See  B.  confertifolia, 

eonferti/olia,  33842. 
Bachkousia  cUriodoraj  33643. 
Banana,  Bumulan,  33689. 
Baobab.    See  Adansonia  digitata. 
Barberry  (Chile),  33699,  33843  to  33850. 
(France),  34042. 
(India),  33589. 
(Sweden),  33757  to  33759. 
See  also  Berberis  spp. 
Barley  (China),  33691. 
Baryxylum  dubium,  33924. 
Bauhinia  kwrziij  33558. 

rosea.    See  B.  kurzii, 
vahlii,  33559. 
Bayberry.     See  Pimenta  acris. 
Bean,  broad.    See  Broad  bean. 
Beaumontia  grandiflora,  33544,  33560. 
Beet  (Sweden),  33674  to  33681. 
Bcloperone  plumbaginifoliaf  33925. 
Benincasa  ceri/era.    See  B.  hispida. 

hispida,  33626. 
Berberis  spp.,  33589,  33699, 33844  to 33848. 
aristata^  33545. 

bealei.     See  B.  japonica  bealei. 
burifolia,  33496. 
chilensis,  33843,  33849,  33850. 
cretica,  33757. 
hookerii,  33497. 
japonica  bealeiy  33498. 
napaulensiSj  34042. 


Berberis  rmcifolia,  33926. 

serrata,  33758. 

thunbergii,  33759. 
Beta  vulgaris,  33674  to  33681. 
Betoom.     See  Pistacia  atlanlioa. 
Birthwort.    See  Aristolochia  rotunda.     • 
Bixa  orellana,  33927. 
Bluegrass,  Queensland,  34047. 
Blumenbachia  hieronymi.     See  Saloa  his 

ronymi, 
Bombax  sp.,  34051. 
Boquila  trifoliata,  33851. 
Bradburya  brasilianoy  33929. 
Brassica  sp.,  33421. 

campestris,  33685  to  33687. 

rape,  33682  to  33684. 
Bridal  bouquet.    See  Porana  paniculata. 
Broad  bean  (Bolivia),  33458. 
Bromelia  sp.,  33930. 
BrunsfeUia  mutabilis,  33931 . 
Bucare.     See  Erythrina  poeppigiana. 
Buetineria  cordala.     See  Byttneria  cordata. 
Bunchosia  oostaricensis,  33740,  33741. 
Byttneria  cordata,  33932. 

Cabulla.    See  Furcraea  tuberosa. 
Caesalpinia  bonducella.    See  Guilandina 
bondvjc. 
melanocarpa,  33933. 
Cajan  indicum,  33779. 
Cajun.    See  Furcraea  cubensis. 
Calamus  roxburghiij  33561. 
Calceolaria  sp.    See  Fagelia  sp. 
Caldcluvia  paniculata,  33853. 
Calliandra  bicolor.    See   Anneslia   parin- 
flora, 
tweedii.    See  Anneslia  tweedii. 
Campomanesia  ep.,  33934. 
Caper.     See  Capparis  spinosa. 
Capparis  spinosa,  33512. 
Capriola  dactylon,  33606,  33617,  34066. 
Capsicum  annuum,  33351,  33637. 
Caragana  arborescens,  33755. 

pygmaea,  33756. 
Carica  papaya,  33502,  34064,  34065. 
Carissa  arduina.    See  C.  bispinosa. 

bispinosa,  33764. 
Carrot  (Sweden),  336vS8. 
Caryophyllus  jambos,  33777. 
Cassia  bicapsularis,  33935. 
corymbosa,  33936. 
glauca,  33562. 
grandis,  33781,  33782. 
occidentalis  33937. 
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CasHOa  guatemalenna,  33743,  33744. 

mcoyeitsis,  33784. 
Castor  bean.    See  Ricinus  communis. 
Cebil  bianco.    See  Piptadenia  rigida. 
Colorado.    See  Piptadenia  cebil. 
Celtig  tola,  33938. 
Cenehnu  hiflanu,  33601  to  33603. 
Centrosema  brasUianum.    See  Bradbwrya 

br<uiliana, 
Cephalophora  glauca.    See  Helenium  glau- 

CUVlm 

Ceratonia  chilensis.   See  Prosopis  ch  ilensis. 

Cerbera  thevetia,  33563,  33939. 

Cereus  quisco,  33824  to  33827,  33829  to 

33832. 
Chaetochloa  intenrudia,  33614. 

lutescens,  33615. 
Chaetospermum  glutinosum,  24591,  25089, 

p.  83. 
Chamissomneia  luzitlaefoliaf  33940. 
Chafiar.    See  Gourliea  decor ticans. 
Chequehue.    See  Crinodendron  palagua. 
Cherimoya.    See  Annona  cherimola. 
Cherry,  Antonovka,  33658. 
Belotelaja,  33661. 
Dolgonsha,  33660. 
Kniazna  Severn,  33657. 
Eifllakovka,  33659. 
laurel.    See  Laurocerasua  lusita- 

nida, 
(RuflBia),  33657  to  33665. 
Steclarka,  33663. 

aeedlings,  33664, 33665. 
Vidoucha,  33662. 
CMck-pea  (Mexico),  33647. 
Chorisia  insignit,  33941 . 
spedosa,  33942. 
Chrysobalantta  icaoo,  33791. 
Chrysopogon  montanus,  33445. 
Chusquea  quila,  33667. 
Qicer  arietinumy  33647* 
Ciiharexylum  barbinerve,  33943. 
Citronella  graas.    See  Cymbopogon  epp. 
Citrullua  vulgaris,  33627,  33630,  33631. 
Citrus  sp.,  34041. 

aurantium  sinensis,  33279,  33788. 
decumana,  34068,  34069. 
limonum,  33761. 
nobUis,  33391,  34040. 
Clematis.  See  Clematis  spp. 
Clematis  grewiaeflora,  33765. 
micropfn/lla,  33766. 
orienlalis,  33358. 
Cleome  sp.,  33648. 


Clerodendrum/allax,  33767. 

thomsonae,  33768. 
Clover  (Russia),  33714. 

red,  giant  (Austria),  33736. 
Cocos  campesirisy  33944. 

yatay,  33762. 
Colletia  spinosa.    See  C.  spinosissima, 

spinosissima,  33855,  33856. 
Colliguaja  integenrima,  33945. 
Colutea  persica  bvhsei,  33314. 
Com bretum  fruticosum ,  33946 . 

laxum.     See  C.  fruticosum, 
loefiingii.     See  C.  fruticosum. 
micropetalum.    See   C.  /ruti~ 
cosum, 
Congea  velutina,  34070. 
Conyza  ageratoides,  33947, 

chilensis,  33948. 
Cordia  corymbosa,  33949. 

monosperma.    See  C.  eorymbosa, 
Coridochloa  dmicina,  33610. 
Corn  (Bolivia),  33448  to  33457. 

(British  Guiana),  33282  to  33284. 
(China),  33459,  34053. 
Creole,  33282  to  33284. 
Cuzco,  33448  to  33451. 
(German  East  Africa),  33429, 33430 
(Maryland),  33672. 
Cornus  capitata,  33769, 
hoenigiy  33359. 
Corypha  elata,  33564. 
Cotoneaster  pyracantha,  33501. 
Cotton,  Assil,  33639. 

Chantaburi,  33352. 

(China),  33797  to  33799. 

Karunganni,  33737. 

Krung  Kao  or  Kroong  Kow,  33353. 

Nakon  Sritamaraj  or  Sridhama- 

raj,  33354. 
(Siam),  33352  to  33354. 
Tellapatti,  33738. 
Couraivo.    See  Elaeodendron  australe. 
Crape    myrtle.     See    Lagerstroemia    spe- 

ciosa. 
Crataegus  ap.,  33653. 

pyracantha.      See      Cotoneaster 
pyracantha. 
Crinodendron  patagua,  33950. 
Crotalaria  medicaginea,  33604,  33605. 
Cryptostegia  grandiflora,  33405,  33565. 
Cucumis  melo,  33494,  33513,  33542,  33500, 
33625,   33629,   33632,    33703,    340  V)    to 
34062. 
Cucurbita  pepo,  33511,  33541. 
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Cumin.    See  Cuminum  cyminum. 
Cuminum  cyminum^  33646. 
Cupania  vemaliSj  33951. 
Curcuma  longa,  34087. 
Currajong  shnib,  33507. 
Currant,  black  (Chile),  33910.   . 
(Siberia),  33521. 
See  also  Rihes  spp. 
Cufitard-apple.     See  Annona  retindata. 
Cymbopogon  cUratus,  33786,  34085. 

nardus,  33787. 
Cynodon  dactylon.     See  Capriola  dactylon. 
Cypella  gracilis.     See  Phalocallis  grncili^. 
herherti.    See  Phalocallis  yrberti. 

Dalbergia  lanceolaria.    See      Ameriinnon 
lanceolarium, 

nigra.    See  ATnerimnon  nigrum. 

SIS800.    See  Amerimnon  sissoo. 
Dammara  alba,  34071. 
Daubentonia  tripetii,  34020. 
Daueus  carota,  33688. 
Deckenia  nobilis,  34079. 
Deguelia  timoriensis,  33546,  33566. 
Derris  scandens.     See  Degutlia  tim/jriensis. 
DesTnodium  sp.     See  Meibomia  sp. 
Devil'fl-herb.     See  Plumbago  scandens. 
Dioscarea  spp.,  33350,  33802  to  33806. 

bonariensis,  33952. 
Diospyros  haki,  33753. 

embryopteris.    See  D.  peregrina. 

peregrinaj  33567. 
Doekoe.    See  Lansium  domesticum. 
Dolichandra  cynanchoides,  33953. 
Dombeya  calantha.    See  Assonia  calantha. 
Durio  zibethi7iu8,  34072,  34073. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber,  33808. 
Echinodorus  floribundus.     See  E.  grandi- 

Jlorus. 
grandifloruSy  33954. 
Elaeagnus  umbellata,  33770. 
Elaeodendron  australe,  33771. 
Elephant  creeper.     See  Argyrcia  n-rvosa. 
Eleusine  coracana,  33427. 
Elm,  Karagatch,  34063. 
Emblic   myrobalan.     See   Phyllanthus 

emblica. 
Embothrium  cocdneum,  33852,  33864. 
Emu  bush,  33503. 
Enargea  radicans,  33865,  33866 
Enkianthus  hxTrudaicus,  33772. 
Enterolobium  contortisiliquum,  33955. 

timbouva.      See  E.  contor- 
tisiliquum. 


Epilobium  sp.,  33836. 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  33778. 
Eriochloa  polystachya,  33620. 
Eryngium  rostratum,  33868. 
Erythrina  sp.,  33957. 

crista-galli,  33958. 

micropteryx.     See    E.     poeppi- 

giana, 
poeppigiana,  33673. 
"Espino."     See  Acacia  cavenia. 
Esparsette.     See  Onobrychis  cristata, 
Ethulia  bidentis.     See  Flaveria  biderUis. 
Eucalyptus  inrrassata,  33433. 
Eucryphia  cordifolia,  33869,  33870. 
Eugenia  jambos.     See   Caryophyllus  jam- 
bos. 
mato,  33958. 
pungenSy  33959. 
temu,  33705. 
Euonymus  latifoliuSy  33499. 
yedoensis,  33773. 
Eupatorium  atrorubens^  34043. 

salvia,  33809. 
Excoecaria  marginata,  33960. 
Exochorda  korolkowi,  33313. 
Exogonium  purga,  33961. 

Fagara  hyemalis,  33962. 

Fagelia  sp.,  33801. 

Falcaia  sp.,  33621. 

Fenugreek.    See  Trigonella /oenum-grae- 

cum. 
Feronia  elephantum,  33633. 
Feroniella  lucvda,  28799,  28800,  p.  84. 

oblata,  29341,  p.  84. 
Festuca  gigantea,  33607. 
Ficus  subtriplinervisy  33963. 
Firmiana  colorata,  33568. 
Flaveria  bidentis,  33871. 

contrayerba.     See  F.  bidentis, 
FUmrensia  campestriSy  33964. 

thurifera,  33872. 
FuTcraea  cubensis,  33493. 

foetida,  33492. 

gigantea.     See  F.  foelida. 

tuberosa,  33668. 

Galega  officinalis^  33719. 
Galium  chilense,  33873. 

chojioense.     See  G.  chilense. 
Garcinia  Uvingstoneiy  33569. 
Garugandra  amorphoides.     See  Glcdilsii 

amorphoides. 
Gaura  fruticosa.     See    Combretum  fruli- 

cosum. 
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Geranium  (England),  33509. 
Ginseng.     See  Panax  quinquefoiium. 
Gleditsia  amorphoideSy  33965. 
Gnaphalium  sp.,  33810. 
Goat's-rue,  33719. 
Gochnatia  rigida,  33874. 
Gomphrena  rosea.    33966. 
Gossypiumspp.  ,33352,  33737,  33738. 
barbadense,  33639. 
hirgutum,  33353,  33797. 
nanJnng,  33354,  33798,  33799. 
Golhofreda  coeruUa,  33967. 

solanmdeSj  33968. 
Gcmania  corylifoliaj  33969. 
Gourd,  wax.     See  Benincasa  kispida. 
Gowrliea  decorticanSy  33970. 
Grape,  Albillo,  33536. 

resado,  33534. 

Asmi,  33399. 

Bocal,  33530. 

Bocalilla,  33527. 

Forralba,  33529. 

Fresa,  33531. 

Guadalupe,  33523. 

Jubeili,  33401. 

KAsOfi-inti,  33402. 

Khudud-ul-Banat,  33396. 

Leonada,  33528. 

Macabeo  de  Sitjes,  33462. 

Malvasia  gruesa,  33533. 

Marquesa,  33524. 

Moraagastro,  33460. 

Moscatel  comun,  33535. 
negro,  33526. 

Mukhkh-ul-Baghl,  33398. 

Kegriila,  33537. 

Ojo  de  liebre  (negro),  33463. 

Polop  negro,  33538. 

Rayadao  Melonera,  33532. 

Rojal,  33539. 

B^jo  de  chella,  33525. 

Shakaifi,  33393. 

(Spain),  33376  to  33378,  33460  to 
33464,  33523  to  33539. 

Sumoy  (negro),  33464. 

Suri,  33394. 

(Syria),  33392  to  33403. 

Tifafihi  ahmar,  33392. 

Ubeidi,  33395,  33403. 

Uva  de  Casta,  33377,  33378. 
Embarque,  33376. 

Vinatera  San  Juan,  33461. 

Zeini,  33397,  33400. 


Grass,  Bermuda.    See  Capriola  dactylon, 
blue,  pitted.    See  Andropogon  per- 

tusus. 
citronella.    See  Cymbopogon  spp. 
Queensland  blue.    See  Andropogon 

sericeus. 
spider.    See  Panicum  divaricatissi- 
mum. 
Greigia  sp.,  33702. 

landbecH,  33875,  33876. 
Ground-cherry.  "  See  Physalis  pu^escens. 
Guettarda  urugtLensiSy  33971. 
Guilandina  bonduc,  33570. 
Guizotia  abyssinica,  33422. 

Hamelia  patens,  33571. 
Hawthorn.     See  Crataegus  sp. 
Hedysarum  esculentumy  33303. 

fiavescens,  33304. 

hedysarmdes,  33306. 

microcalyx,  33305. 

obscurum.    See  H.  hedysa- 
roides. 

songaricum,  33307. 
Heimia  salici/oliay  33991. 
Ilelenium  glaucum,  33854. 
Ilelianthus  thurifer.    See  Flonrensia  thur- 

ri/era. 
Hepetis  sp.,  33867. 

H^riflson.     See  Onobrychis  arista-galli. 
Heterophragmaadenopkyllum,  33547, 33572. 
Ileteropteris  umbellata,  33972. 
Hibiscus  esculentus.    See  AbelmoschiLs  a- 

culentus. 
Hiptage  benghalensis,  33573. 
//o/cu««or^/iiiw,  3328 1,33424, 33425, 33518, 

33638,  33669,  33670,  33739. 
Holoptelea  integrifolia,  33574. 
Honeysuckle.     See  Lonicera  maackU. 
Hordeumsp.,  33691. 

Horse-radish  tree.     See  Moringa  olei/era. 
Hursinger.     See  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis, 
IJyalis  argentea.     See  Plazia  argentea, 

Iboga.     See  Tabemanthe  iboga. 
Icaco.     See  Chrysobalanus  icaoo, 
llama.     See  Annona  purpurea, 
Impatiens  spp.,  33593,  33594. 
Indian-elm.     See  Holoptelea  integrifolia, 
Indigofera  glandulosa,  33446. 

Hni/olia,  33608,  33642. 
lodina  rhombifolia.     See   Jodina  rhombx" 

folia. 
Ipomoea  purga.    See  Exogonium  purga. 
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Iris  drepanophylla,  33360. 
heiUma  laxum,  33447. 

Jacobinia  coccinea^  33973. 
suberecia,  33976. 
Jalap.     See  Exogonium  purga. 
Jasmine.    See  Jasminum  heesianum. 
Jasminum  heesianum^  33500. 
Jodina  rhombifolia,  33974. 
Juglans  aiLStralis,  33975. 

regia,  33516. 
Jujube.     See  Ziziphus  jujuba. 
Justida  ventricosaf  33977. 

Kafir  orange.    See  Strychnos  spinosa. 
Karagatch  elm.     See  Ulmus  sp. 
Eatappa.     See  Terminalia  catappa. 

Lagerstroemia  regi-nae .   SeeL.  speciosa . 

speciosa,  33548,  33575. 
Landum  domesticum,  34074.- 
Larch  (Russia),  33317  to  33319,  33645. 
Lardizabala  bitemata,  33877. 
Larix  dahurica^  33319. 

siHrica,  33317,  33318,  33645. 
Lass  haatata,  33978. 
Lathyrus  sp.,  33911. 

magellanicuSj  33979. 
mulkah,  33290. 
sativus,  33404. 
Laurel  cherry.    See    Laurocerasus    lusi- 

tanica. 
Laurelia  aromatica.     See  L.  sempervirens. 

seinpervirens,  33878,  33879. 
Laurocerasus  luMtanicCf  33434. 
Lemon,  Malta,  33761. 
Leucaena  glauca,  33348,  33980. 
Lilium  dauricurriy  33310. 
Lily  (Russia),  33310. 
Lingiie.     See  Persea  lingue. 
Linum  sp.,  33807. 

u^itatissimum,  33406. 
Linseed.     See  Linum  spp. 
Liichi  chinensis,  34075. 
Lilhrea  aroeirinha.     See  L.  moUeoides. 

caustica,  33697, 33698, 33880, 33881. 
molUoides,  33981. 
venenosa.    See  L.  caustica. 
Lomatia  ferruginea.     See  Tricondylu^ /er- 

rugineas, 
Lonicera  maackiij  33435. 
Loquat  (Italy),  33778. 
Luhea  divaricata.     See  Alegria  divaricata. 
Luzuriaga  radicans.    See    Enargea    radi- 

cans. 
Lycopersicon  esculenium,  33624,  33704. 


Maba  sp.,  33983. 
Macadamia  temifolia,  33912. 
Macfaydenia  dolichandra.    See  Dolichan- 

dra  cynanckoides. 
Madia  sativa,  33884. 
Maguey,  Manila.     See  Agave  cantala. 
Maihuen.    See  Maihuenia  paeppigii. 
Maikuenia  poeppigii,  33828. 
Mallee.     See  Eucalyptus  tTurassata. 
Maloo.     See  Bauhinia  vahlii. 
Mammea  americanaj  33469. 
Mammee.    See  Mammea  americana. 
Mandevilla  svxiveolens,  33984. 
Mangifera  irufica,  34076. 
Mango.    See  Mangifera  indioa. 
Mangold,  33674  to  33681. 
Maple  (India),  33588. 
(Russia),  33316. 
See  also  Acer  spp. 
Maqui.    See  Aristotelia  diilensis. 
Maravilla.    See  Flourensia  thvHfera. 
Martynia  lutea^  34006. 
Maytenus  boaria,  33885. 
Meconopsis  cambrica,  33361. 
paniculata,  33362. 
racemosa,  33363. 
Medicago  arabica  inermis,   2^283,    23284, 
p.  83. 
falcata,  33465. 
hispida  acuUata,  33364. 

denticulala,  33712, 
reticulata,  33711. 
radiata,  33302. 
saliva,  33760. 
Meibomia  sp.,  33591. 
MclUotus  elegans,  33365. 

messanensiSy  33366. 
Menodora  integrifolia,  33985. 
Mentha  piperita,  33349. 
Milleria  contrayerba.  See  Flaveria  btdentis. 
Millet,  pearl.    See  Pennisetum  gUmcum, 

ragi.    See  Eleusine  coracana. 
Mimosa  adpressa,  33986. 
glomerata,  34044. 
juliflora.    See  Prosopis  chilensis. 
sepiaria,  33987. 
Molle .  See  Schinus  terebintkifolius  aroiera . 
Momordica  spp.,  33628,  33634. 
Moringa  oleifera,  33576. 

pterygosperma.    See  M.  oleifera. 
Morrenia  odorata^  33988. 
Mucuna  gigantea,  33794. 
Muermo.     See  Eucryphia  cordifolia. 
Musasp.,  33689. 
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Muakmelon,  Bronceado,  33494. 
(Chile),  33703. 
(Domiuican  Republic),  34056 

to  34062. 
(Guadeloupe),  33542. 
(India),  33590,  33625,  33629, 

33632. 
(Spain),  33494,  33513. 
Mustard  (India),  33421. 
Myrceugeniafernaridezianay  33887.  . 
M yrobalan ,  emblic .    See  Phyllanthus  em- 

blica. 
Mt/roxylon  sahsmanni^  33989. 
Mymi9  spp.,  33718,  33888  to  33896,  33907 
to  33909: 
femandeziana.    See    Myrceugenia 

femandeziana. 
melt,  33897. 
molinae.    See  Ugni  molinae, 

Nageia  andina,  33990. 

Nepal  trumpet  flower.     See  Beautnontia 

grandi flora. 
Nephelium  litchi.    See  lAtchi  chinensis. 

lappaceum,  34077. 
Nephrosperma  vanhoutteana,  34080. 
Nesaea  salici/olia.    See  Heimia  salici/olia. 
Nicotiana  longiflora,  33708,  33709. 

tabacum,  33671,  33707. 
Nierembergia/rutescensy  33992. 
Niger  seed.    See  Guizotia  abyssinioa. 
Nightshade.     See  Solarium  spp. 
Notra.     See  Embothrium  coccineum. 
Nut,  Queensland.     See  Macadamia  lemi- 
folia. 
soap.     See  Sapindtts  emarginata. 
Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis,  33577. 

Oat,  husklees  (China),  33690. 
(Russia),  33289. 

rustproof  (New  Zealand),  33644. 
Okra.     See  Abelmoschus  esailenliLS. 
Olea/aveolatay  33783. 
Olive.     See  OleafoveolaU^. 
Onobrychis  caput-galliy  33291. 
crista-galliy  33292. 
cnstattty  33666. 
laconicay  33294. 
saliva^  33514. 

rrumtana,  33293. 
vidaefolia.    See  0,  saliva. 
OpurUia  spp.,  33321  to  33335. 
camuessa,  33334. 
card<may  33340. 
(France),  33321  to  33335,  33340. 


Opuntia  gosseliniana,  33326. 
gymnocarpay  33329. 
hyptiaeantha,  33321. 
myriacanthay  33323. 
pili/eray  33324. 
rastreray  33333. 
robmta  larreyiy  33328. 
scheeriiy  33325. 
apinuliferay  33335. 
streptacanthay  33327. 
velutinay  33332. 
vulgaris  balearicaj  33322. 
Orange  (Algeria),  33279,  33788. 
Caib^,  34040. 
(China),  33391. 
Oryzasp.,  34092. 
Owenia  cerasiferay  33578. 
Oxypetalum  ooeruleum.     See     Gothofreda 
coerulea. 
solanoides.     See     Gothofreda 
solanoides. 

Paeonia  mloJtosewitschiy  33336. 
Palm  (Argentina),  33944. 
(India),  33564. 
Maquenge,  33346. 
(Mauritius),  33347. 
(Seychelles  Islands),  34079  to  34084. 
Panax  quinquefoliumy  33792. 
Panicum  antidotale,  33609. 

ciliare.    See    Syntherisma    dli- 

oris, 
dmicinum.      See      Coridockloa 

dmicina. 
divaricatissimuniy  34048. 
effusum,  34049. 
glaucum.    See  Pennisetum  glau- 

cum. 
lutescens.     See   Chaetochloa  lu- 

tescens. 
sanguinale.      See      Syntherisma 

sanguinalis. 
urviUianum,  33898. 
Papal er  somnifenimy  33407. 
Papaya.     See  Carica  papaya. 
Parkinsonia  aculeaUiy  33993. 
Paspalum  royleanumy  33622. 
vaginatumy  33337. 
Passiflora  sp.y  33785. 

lauri/oliay  34088. 
pinnatistipyJay  33813,  33814. 
quadrangularisy  33470. 
Passion  fruit.     See  Passiflora  spp. 
Patngonula  americanay  33994. 
Pavonia  kastata.    See  Lass  hastata. 
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Pea,  chick.     See  Chick-pea. 

pigeon.    See  Cajan  indicum. 
tree,  Siberian.    See  Caragana  arbore- 
sceru. 
Peanut  (German  East  Africa),  33426. 
Pelargonium  muUibracteatumj  33509. 
Peltophorum    vogelianum.    See    Baryxy- 

lum  dubium. 
Pelu.    See  Sophora  Utraptera. 
Pennisetum  arnericanum.    See    P.    glau- 
cum. 
cenchroides.    See  P.  ciliare. 
eUiare,  33611,  33612. 
glaucum,  33428. 
oriental^  33613. 
typhoideum.    See  P.  glaucum. 
Peony  (Russia),  33336. 
Pepper  (France),  34089. 

red  (Mexico),  33037. 
(Spain),  33351. 
Peppermint.    See  Mentha  piperita, 
Pereskia  poeppigii.    See  Maihiunia  poep- 

pigiu 
Penea  lingue,  33442. 
Persimmon  (China),  33753. 
P/affia  glauca,  33995. 
Phalocallis  gracilis,  33996. 
herberti,  33997. 
PhUiberUlla  riparia,  33998. 
Phoenicopharium  borngianum,  34081. 

sechellarum.    See  P.  bor- 
sigianum, 
Phyllanihus  emblica,  33579. 
Physalis  pubescenSj  33811. 
Phytolacca  dUnca,  33999. 
Pigeon-pea.    See  Cajan  indicum, 
Pimenta  aerisj  33716. 
Pine.    See  Piniw  sp. 
Pinus  sp.,  33650. 

leuoodermia,  33466. 
Pip«r  nigrum,  34089. 
Piptadenia  cebil,  34000. 

rij^,  34001. 
Pistache,  Bronte,  33441,  33751. 
Pistacia  atlantica,  34052. 

v«ro,  33441,  33751. 
Pithecoctenium  squaluSj  34002. 
Plazia  argentea,  34003. 
Plum,  Claudia,  33515. 
See  also  Prunus  sp. 
Plumbago  scandens,  34004. 
Podooarpua  andina.    See  Nageia  andina. 
Polymnia  sonchifoliay  34005.  I 


Pomelo.    See  Citras  decumana, 

Pongam  pinnata,  33580. 

Pongamia  glabra.    See  Pongam  pinnata. 

Poppy.    See  Papaver  somni/erum. 

Porana  paniculata,  33549. 

Potato  (Austria),  33471  to  33491. 

of  the  air,  33350. 
Prickly  pear.     See  Opuniia  spp. 
Prosopis  chilensis,  33650,  34007. 

juliflora.    See  P.  chiUnsis. 
nigra,  34008. 
strombulifera,  33900. 
Prunus  sp.,  33789  and  33790. 

chamaecerasus.    See  P .  fruticosa, 
dom^ticaj  33515*. 

insitilia,  33436. 
fruticosa,  33659,  33663,  33666. 
Xavium,  33657. 
Xcera8U8j  33658,  33661. 

33662,  33664. 
Xdomestica,  33660. 
lusUanica,    See  Ijaurocerasus  lusi- 

tanica. 
prostrata,  33367. 
spinosissimaj  33312. 
Pterogyne  nitens,  34009. 
Pumpkin  (Guadeloupe),  33541. 
Putranjiva  roxburghii,  33581. 
Puya  chilensia,  33901  to  33903. 

Queensland  nut.    See    Macadamia   tsmi- 
folia, 
plum .     See  Owenia  cerasifera . 
Quebrackia  lorentzii.     See  Schinopsis   la- 

renlzii. 
Quebracho,  Colorado.     See  Schinopais  lo- 
reTitzii. 
red,  33796. 
Quila.     See  Chusquea  quila, 
Quieco.     See  Cereus  quisco. 

Ram bu tan.     See  Nephelium  lappaceum. 
Raspberry  (Australia),  33505. 

(India),  33344. 
Rattan.     See  Calamus  roxburgkii, 
Ribes  sp.,  33899,  33910. 

dikuscha,  33368,  33521. 

procumbens,  33369. 
Rice,  perennial,  34092. 
Ridnus  communis,  33408  to  33417. 
Rivina  humilis,  34010. 
Rollinia  parvijlora,  34011. 
Rosa  spp.,  33371  to  33373,  33692. 

mnthina,  33370. 
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Hosduna  TMlanochaetes,  33347,  34082. 
Koee  (India),  33592. 
See  also  Rosa  spp. 
Roee-apple.     See  Ccayophyllus  jamhos. 
Rosewood.     See  Amerimnan  nigrum. 
Rubber,  African,  33405. 

Centnil  American.     See  CaHUla 

spp. 
(Coeta  Rica),  33784. 
(Guatemala),  33743,  33744. 
Rubus  spp.,  33694, -33505,  34045. 
ellipticusy  33342. 
hawmenm,  33793. 
laaioearpusy  33344. 
moluccanus,  33343. 
racemotus,  33345. 
RueUia  hrentzianaj  34012. 

tuberosoy  33713. 
Ruprechtia/offi/olia,  34013. 

Sainfoin.     See  Onobrychis  sativa. 
Salix  ehUensiSy  34014. 

humboldtiana.    See  5.  chilensis. 
Saloa  kieronymi,  33928. 
Salpichroa  rhombeideay  34015. 
Samohd.    See  Chorma  inngnis, 
Sapmdus  emarginataj  33582. 
Sarcostemma  riparium.    See  PhiliberUlla 

riparia, 
Sckinopsis  lorentziiy  34016. 
Schinut  dtpendens.    See  ^.  huigan. 
kuigan,  33823. 

i€rebmthifolius  aroierOy  34017. 
BfMeditendalia  hmUaefolia,    See  Chamis- 

8omneia  hundaefolia, 
SdmitkUa  edulis.    See  Allophylus  (dulis. 
Selena  up.,  33338. 

SaUia  buxifolia.    See  Adolia  buxifolia, 
Senecio  sp.,  33812. 
Serjania  exarata,  34018. 
Sesame.    See  SeMmum  orientaU, 
Sfsimum  indicwn.    See  S.  orientaU, 

orienlaJey  33418  to  33420. 
Sesban  paulengis,  34019. 
Setaria  irUermedia.    See  Ckaetochloa  inter- 

media, 
Siberian  pea  tree.    See  Caragana  arbores- 

cens. 
Sida  bonariensiSy  34021. 
Siasoo.    See  Amerimnon  sissoo. 
Soap  nut.    See  Sapmdus  emarginaia, 
Solanum  spp.,  33706,  34055. 

aculeatissimumy  33506. 
bonariense,  34022. 

(J739"—14 7 


Solanum  maenmihumy  33688. 

tuberoeumy  33471  to  33491. 
Sophora  alopecuroidesy  33374. 

maerooarpay  33857  to  33859. 

tetrapteray  33861  to  33863,  33904. 
Sorghum  (British  East  Africa),  33518. 

(German   East   Africa),    33281^ 
33424,  33425. 

(Panama),  33669,  33670. 

shallu,  33638. 

(Sudan),  33739. 
Sorghum  vutgare.    See  Holcus  sorghum* 
Soymida/ebrifugay  33584. 
Spinach,  wild  (Russia),  33308. 
Spinacia  UtrandrOy  33308. 
Spiraea  chatruudry folia  y  33774. 

foxH,  33775. 
Spondias  cyihereay  33636. 

dulcis.    See  S.  cytherea. 

mangi/era.    See  S.  pinnata, 

pinnatOy  33635. 
Sporobohis  indicits^  33C40 
Squash,  *'Mogango"  (Brazil),  38511. 
Statice  maerophyllay  33693. 
Stenolobium  stansy  34023,  34024. 
Sterculia  colorata.    See  Pirmiana  colorata, 
Sfevensonia  grandifolia.     See  Phoenioo- 

phorium  borsigianum, 
Stigmaphyllon  jatrophaefoliumy  34026. 
lingulatumy  33585. 
liUoraUy  34027. 
periplocaefolium.      See  5. 

Stilpnopappus  speciosus.     See   Stropho- 

pappus  speciosus. 
Stizolobium  sp.,  34067. 
Strophopappus  speciosus,  34025. 
Strychnos  spinosOy  33341 . 
Sweetsop.    See  i4nnona  flguamoM. 
Syntherisma  ciliariSy  33619. 

sanguinalisy  33616. 
Syringa  meyeriy  23032,  p.  83. 

Tabemanthe  ibogOy  34090. 

Tacsonia  pinruUistipula,    See   Passijlora 

pinnatistipula. 
Tagetes  minuto,  34028. 
Talauma  mutabilis,  34078. 
Tavola  nut.     See  7Vmt7ui/ta  catappa. 
Tecoma  stans.    See  Stenolobium  stans. 
Terminalia  bellerica,  33586. 

catappa,  33655. 

ftn/oiiata,  34029. 
Thespesia  populneay  33587. 
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Thevetia  nereifolia.    See  Cerberti  (hevetia, 
TUia  rubra  begonifoUa,  33375. 
Tipuana  speciosa.    See  T.  tipu. 

iipUy  34030. 
Tobacco  (Chile),  33707  to  33709. 

Shimz,  33671. 
Tomato  (Australia),  33624. 

(Chile).  33704. 
Towrmfcrtia  elegarUj  34031. 
Trevoa  trinervia,  33815,  33816. 
TriamdyluaferrugineuSy  33883. 
Triempidaria  dependent.    See    (Yinoden- 

dron  palagua. 
TrifoUum  sp.,  33714. 

praUrue,  33736. 
Triffonella  caerulea,  33295  to  33297. 
cretica,  33298. 
foenum-graecum,  33299. 
^IflKfioto,  33300. 
polycerata,  33301. 
Tritieum  aeeiivum,  33286  to  33288,  33423, 
33762. 
dwru7n,  33285. 
vulgare.    See  T.  aettivum. 
Tnimpet  flower,  Nepal.    See  Beaumontia 

grandiflora. 
Turmeric.    See  Curcuma  longa. 
Turnip  (Sweden),  33682  to  33687. 

Swedish.    See  Bramoa  campes- 
trU. 
Tusca.    See  Acajcia  maniliformis. 

Ugni  molinae,  33905,  33906. 

Ulmua  sp.,  34063. 

Undetermined,  33346,  33503, 33618,  33695, 
33696,  33700,  33701,33796,33817,33818, 
33860,  33882,  33886,  34038, 34084. 

Valletta  cgmbae/olia.    See  V.  glabra, 

glabra,  34032. 
VaniUotmoptit  polycephalaj  34033. 


Verbetina  amoUii,  34034. 
Venumia  nitidulay  34035. 

tpeciota.     See    StrophopappuM 

tpeciotus, 
tquamtUota,  34036. 
Vertdiaffellia  tplendida,  34063. 
Viburnum  burejaeticumf  33776. 
Vicia/aba,  33458. 
Vigna  spp.,  33519,  33520. 
lutea,  33795. 
reiuta.    See  V.  lulea, 
Vilex  montevidentit,  34037. 
VUit  vinifera,  33376  to  33378,  33392   to 
33403,  33460  to  33464,  33523  to  33539. 

Walnut  CArgentina),  33975. 

(China),  33516. 
Watermelon  (India),  33627,  336:)0,  33631. 
Wax  gourd.    See  Benincasa  hispida. 
We  fruit.    See  Spondiat  cylherea. 
Wheat,  Pistoria,  33752. 

(Russia),  33285  to  33288. 

(Russian  Turkestan),  33423. 
Willow  (Argentina),  34014. 
Wood -apple.    See  Feronia  elephant  um^ 

Xanthotoma  tagUUufolia^  3409J . 
Xylotma  salzmanni.    See  Myroxylon  taiz- 
mxmni. 

Yam  fChileV  33802  to  33806. 

^Guatemala),  33350. 
Yang-taw.     See  Aciinidia  chinensit, 
Yatay.    See  Cocot  yatay, 

Zanthoxylum  hyenude.    See  Fagara  hye- 

malit. 
Zea  mayt,  33282  to  33284,  33429,  33430, 

33448  to  33457,  33459,  33672,  34053. 
Zxziphut  sp.,  33522. 

jujuba,  34054. 

tativa.    See  ZUiphus  jujuba, 
Zomia  dipkyUa,  33623. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JULY 
1  TO  SEPTEMBER  30.  1912  (NO.  32;  NOS.  34093- 
34339).'  

ZNTBODTTCTOBY  STATBMBMT. 

This  mventoiy  covers  a  period  during  which  no  agricultural 
explorer  was  in  the  field  and  all  the  collections  were  made  either 
by  collaborators,  American  diplomatic  or  consular  ofiicials,  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations,  or  interested  amateurs  who  are  scattered 
over  the  world  and  who  send  in  on  their  own  initiative  seeds  of  the 
plants  which  interest  them  and  which  they  believe  may  prove  to  be  of 
value  to  this  coimtry. 

The  most  interesting  introductions  included  in  this  inventory,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  descriptions  received  with  them,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

No.  34131,  a  small-fruited  variety  of  peach  from  Guadeloupe, 
French  West  Indies,  sent  by  Mrs.  F.  T.  F.  Du  Mont,  which  has  more 
perfume  and  savor  than  the  Florida  peento;  No.  34132,  Sorbua  tianr 
schanica,  from  central  Asia,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  suited  to  the  cool 
semiarid  regions  of  the  United  States;  No.  34134,  Primus  siUrica, 
a  species  related  to  the  apricots  of  eastern  Siberia,  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes;  Nos.  34140  to  34145,  six  species  of  junipers  from 
Russian  Turkestan,  for  use  in  afforestation  work  in  the  arid  West; 
No.  34147,  Medicago  coronata,  from  Jerusalem,  a  species  found  on 
rocky  mountain  sides,  which  reseeds  with  ease,  for  use  in  extensive 
breeding  experiments  being  carried  on  at  various  places  throughout 
the  coimtry;  No.  34153,  Carissa  ovata,  from  New  South  Wales,  a 
drought-resistant  species  with  small  fruit,  which  will  interest  the 
hundreds  of  Florida  planters  who  are  growing  the  Carissa  grandir 
flora;  No.  34156,  a  species  of  Omphalea,  a  tree  of  the  EuphorbiacesB, 
which  bears  edible  nuts,  slightly  resembling  the  cob  nut,  according 
to  the  literature;  No,  34157,  Persea  lingue,  from  Chile,  a  possible 
stock  for  the  avocado;  No.  34161,  Strychnos  gerrardi,  from  Portuguese 

1 A  neord  of  new  or  Uttto-knowii  seedi  and  plants,  procured  mostly  from  abroad,  for  distribution  to 
experimenters  In  appropriate  k)cationa  throagfaout  the  United  States  and  Ito  poaseasions. 

This  inventory  is  intended  for  distrlbation  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  to  the  more 
important  private  ooopanrtors. 
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East  Africa,  an  edible-fruited  relative  of  the  Kafir  orange,  8.  apinoaa, 
which  has  proved  adapted  to  southern  Florida  and  of  which  fruiting 
specimens  are  now  growing  at  Miami;  No.  34163,  Antidesma  hifrons, 
a  euphorbiaceous  shrub  from  Natal,  with  edible  fruit,  suited  possibly 
to  southern  Florida;  No.  34177,  Boacia  undvlata,  the  tree  which  fur- 
nishes wood  for  wagon  makers  in  South  Africa,  the  ash  of  the  South 
African  forests;  Nos.  34184  to  34194,  11  varieties  of  cotton  collected 
by  various  field  men  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  at 
Manila;  Nos.  34195  to  34197,  three  Algerian  clovers  cultivated  and 
selected  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Oliver;  Nos.  34199  to  34205,  seven  varieties 
of  mangos  from  Mauritius,  three  grafted  and  four  which  are  said  to 
come  true  from  seed;  No.  34210,  a  species  of  edible-fruited  Spondias 
from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  which  is  propagated  by  cuttings;  No. 
34213,  suckers  of  the  famous  Medjhool  date,  from  the  Tafilelt  region 
of  southeastern  Morocco,  the  first  suckers  of  this  remarkable  date 
to  be  imported  into  this  country,  where  thousands  of  seedlings  are 
already  growing  as  the  result  of  previous  introductions  of  the  seeds; 
No.  34214,  sent  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  seed  of  a  Chinese  com  having 
a  waxy  endosperm,  similar  to  a  previous  introduction  which  has  been 
used  in  making  many  interesting  hybrids;  No.  34216,  a  remarkably 
deUcate,  practically  odorless  strain  of  Pai  ts'ai,  or  Chinese  cabbage^ 
which  has  proved  of  unusual  promise  for  late  summer  planting,  owing 
to  its  extremely  rapid  growth;  No.  34219,  the  doum  palm  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  the  seeds  of  which  are  employed  by  manufac- 
turers in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  vegetable  ivory;  No.  34252,  a 
native  Caucasian  beet  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  use 
of  beet  breeders;  No.  34264,  the  Bolivian  black  walnut,  a  variety  of 
JugUma  nigra  which  may  grow  in  our  tropical  possessions;  No.  34257, 
wild  teosinte  from  Durango,  Mexico,  which  will  interest  the  com 
breeders,  for  it  is  said  to  cross  readily  with  maize;  No.  34259, 
Echium  avherianum,  a  new  blue  variety  of  this  striking  ornamental, 
which  deserves  to  be  tested  in  the  Southern  States,  its  10-foot  flower 
stems  making  it  a  most  striking  landscape  plant;  No.  34263,  Biachojla 
javamca,  a  remarkable  ornamental  tree  from  Java,  of  which  speci- 
mens now  growing  in  northern  Florida  give  an  indication  of  its 
being  a  desirable  shade  tree  for  that  State;  Nos.  34264  to  34272,  a 
collection  of  plums,  apricots,  and  filberts  made  in  Rome  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Eisen,  some  of  which  he  believes  superior  to  any  varieties 
with  which  he  is  familiar  in  California;  No.  34289,  Cambodia  cotton, 
a  variety  which  in  southern  India  has  proved  superior  to  any  Amer- 
ican strain  tried  there;  No.  34291,  the  Ta  ma  hemp  from  Hankow, 
China,  a  tall-growing  variety  that  may  interest  Kentucky  hemp 
growers;  No.  34308,  Pnmulaforrestii,  anew, fragrant,  yeUow primrose 
found  in  western  Yunnan  at  altitudes  of  9,000  to  11,000  feet;  No. 
34309,  the  ywapurti,  a  new  plundike  fruit  from  Paraguay;  No.  34330, 
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BaryTcylvm  inerme,  a  new  shade  tree  with  showy  yellow  flowers,  for 
trial  near  the  shore  in  southern  Florida,  Porto  Rico,  and  Panama; 
and  No.  34339,  one  of  the  best  flavored  Hawaiian  papayas,  bearing 
flowers  of  both  sexes  on  the  same  tree,  to  be  used  for  grafting  pur- 
poses in  Florida. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz  is  responsible  for  the  general  form  of  the  inven- 
tory and,  under  the  supervision  of  the  conunittee  on  scientific  orthog- 
raphy of  this  Bureau,  for  the  correctness  of  the  nomenclature,  while 
the  identifications  of  the  seeds  and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribu'- 
tion  were  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels,  the  data  sent  in  by  corre- 
spondents and  travelers  being  assembled  by  Miss  May  Biley. 

DaVH)   FAIBCHnJ), 

AgricuUural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Officb  op  Fobeiqn  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Waahingtan,  D.  a,  February  10,  1914. 
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INVENTORY. 


34093  and  34004. 

From  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Division  of 
Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila.    Received  July  1,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Barrett: 

34093.    Flacourtia  sepiaria  Roxbuigh.  Bitongol. 

''A  small  shrub  bearing  purplish,  sweetish  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry,  edible." 

Distribution. — Dry  jungles  along  coasts  in  Bengal  and  Ceylon  and  eastward 
through  the  Malay  Archipelago  to  the  Philippines. 

34004.    Parkia  tdcoriana  (DC.)  Merrill.  Cupang. 

(P.  roxburghii  Don.) 

^'A  laige,  leguminous,  ornamental  forest  tree,  indigenous  to  the  Philippines.'' 

'"This  tree  reaches  a  height  of  35  to  40  meters  and  a  diameter  of  160  to  180 
centimeters.  The  bole  is  15  to  20  meters  in  length,  strongly  buttressed,  but 
otherwise  fairly  regular.  The  crown,  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  tree,  is 
large,' vase  shaped,  widespreading,  and  open.  It  is  preeminently  a  tree  of 
rather  open  and  second-growth  forests  where  the  dry  season  is  pronounced  and 
is  very  scarce  or  entirely  absent  in  those  parts  where  a  pronounced  dry  season 
is  wanting.  It  prefers  good  soils  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  light  and  therefore 
is  found  in  the  parang  (patches  of  grass  alternating  with  forest)  or  on  the  edges 
of  untouched  forests  or  in  open  places  of  dipterocarp  forests.  The  bark  is  6  to 
12  millimeters  in  thickness,  brown  to  russet  brown  in  color,  often  gray  where 
exposed  to  the  sunlight.  It  has  a  roughened  appearance  due  to  shallow  vertical 
broken  lines  and  is  covered  with  small,  brown,  corky  pustules.  The  inner 
bark  is  dark  brownish  red  in  color.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  doubly  compound , 
large,  and  femlike  in  appearance;  the  leaflets  about  0.5  centimeter  in  length 
and  whitish  beneath.  The  tree  is  bare  of  leaves  from  one  to  six  weeks  during 
the  dry  season.  The  large  sapwood  is  creamy  white  when  fresh  and  then  has  a 
very  disagreeable  odor.  On  exposure  it  discolors  rapidly.  The  heartwood  is 
light  brown  but  is  found  only  in  trees  60  centimeters  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  light  and  soft  and  deca3r8  rapidly.  The  wood  is  known  as  cupang  and 
has  the  following  uses;  Light  and  temporary  construction;  packing  boxes; 
wooden  soles  of  shoes;  matches.  It  is  known  to  be  good  for  paper  pulp." 
(H.  N,  Whitford,  Forests  of  the  PkUippines,  p.  S9-40.) 

34096  and  34096.    Pebsea  Americana  Miller.  Avocado. 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f .) 

From  Quillota,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Amacleo,  Estacion  de  Patolojia 
Yejetal,  Servicios  de  Felicia  Sanitaria  Yejetal,  Santiago,  Chile.    Received 
July  6, 1912. 
Cuttings  of  the  following: 

34096.    ''Frutoverde.*'  84096.     ''Fruto  negro.*' 
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34097.    Mangifeba  indica  L.  Mango. 

From  San  Joee,  Ooeta  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  Department  of 
A^cultuie.    Received  August  25, 1911.    Numbered  July  3, 1912. 
"Caribe.    One  side  golden  yellow  to  orange  yellow,  the  other  side  scarlet.    Nearly 
no  fiber.    Large,  very  good.    Flash  orange  yellow,  peculiar  flavor.    Very  beautiful 
and  highly  esteemed.    Gomes  perfectly  true  from  seed.    For  hot,  rather  dry  regions. ' ' 
(WerckU.) 
See  No.  30972  for  previous  introduction. 

84098  and  84088.    Stizolobium  spp. 

From  Parakimedi  Estate,  Madias,  India,  thiou^  D.  Hooper,  esq..  Office  of 
Economic  Botanist,  Calcutta,  India,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  C.  V.  "Piper.    Re- 
ceived June  24, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Piper: 

34098.    **Dukka    ddhkudu    (Telugu).     Seeds    oblong,    brown    and    gray 

marbled.'^ 
34009.    ''Seeds  ashy  gray,  with  a  few  black,  doudy  splotches.    Probably 
S.  dnereum.** 

34100.    Annona  reticulata  L.  Oustard-apple. 

From  Tehuantepec,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Beceived  July  6, 1912. 

84101.    Eriobotbta  japoxica  (Thunb.)  lindl.  -  Loquat. 

From  Home,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Received  July  2,  1912. 
''Seeds  taken  from  fruit  as  laige  as  average  apricots  and  very  fine  in  taste.''  (Eisen.) 

84102  to  34104.    Yigna  sinensis  (Torner)  Savi.  Oowpea. 

From  Alexandria,  i!gypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Fish,  secretary,  Alexandria 
Horticultuxal  Society.    Beceived  July  2, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Fish: 

34102.  Lubia  ahami  (Syrian).    Without  eye  spot. 

34103.  Luhia  shami  (Syrian).    Brown  eyed. 

34104.  Lubia  beladi  (Country),    Black  eyed. 

84106.    Medicaoo  RiomtiiA  cinerascens  (Jord.)  Rouy  &  Fouc. 

Alfalfa. 

From  Kharput,  Turkey.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  W.  Masterson,  American 
consul.    Received  July  9, 1912. 

84106.    DoLicHos  LABLAB  L.  Bonavist  bean. 

From  Pacasmayo,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Selby,  botanist,  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  who  procured  it  from  Mr.  B.  H. 
Eauffman.    Received  July  8, 1912. 
"  Yuna  bean.    The  sample  received  is  mostly  a  white-seeded  variety,  but  thero  is 
also  a  brown-seeded  variety  intermixed. '- 
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S4109.    Panigum  barbinode  Trinius.  Pftra  grass. 

From  the  Philippine  IslandB.    Preeented  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hungeiford.    Grown  at 
Stock  Farm  at  Alabang,  Rizal,  near  Maxdla.    Received  June  3, 1912. 
''The  seed  came  originally  from  Ceylon,  where  the  graas  is  known  aa  Panicum 
muHcum.    It  closely  resembles  Para  grass  but  does  not  seem  to  have  equal  forage 
value."    (C.  F.  Piper.) 

DisirilnUion. — First  described  from  Brazil;  apparently  generally  distributed  in  the 
Tiopics. 

34110.     HoBDEUM  VULGABE  TBEFUBCATUM  (Schlecht.)  Beaven. 

Barley. 

From  China.    Preeented  by  Kev.  Horace  W.  Houlding,  South  Chihli  Mission, 
Tai  Ming  Fa,  North  China.    Received  November  13, 1911. 

34111  and  34112.    Opuktia  spp.  Prickly  pear. 

From  C.  Lerdo,  Duiango,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Dr.  Elswood  Chaffey.    Re- 
ceived at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  May  16,  1912. 
Numbered  July  15, 1912. 
Three  cuttings  of  each  of  the  following: 

84111.  Opuntia  vius  Rose. 

DiitnbutUm. — On  the  footslopes  and  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Zacatecas  in 
central  Mexico. 

84112.  Ofuntia  azubba  Rose. 

Distribution, — ^The  northeastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Zacatecas  in  central 
Mexico. 

84113.  Gevuina  avellaka  Molina.  Avellano. 

From  Maquehue,  Temuco,  Chile.    Preeented  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Bullock,  Lapeer, 
Mich.    Received  July  12, 1912. 
A  beautiful  white-flowered  proteaceouB  tree  with  laige  rust-colored  leaves  and  coral- 
red  fruit  the  size  of  a  laige  cherry.    The  stone,  or  nut,  is  conical,  and  the  kernel  has 
somewhat  the  taste  of  hazelnuts;  hence  the  name  avellano. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  19115  for  previous  introduction. 

84114.  HoLOUs  SORGHUM  L.  Sudan  grass. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Fen.) 
From  Khartum,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Davie,  Inspector  of  Agriculture, 
for  director,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forests,  Sudan  Government. 
Received  July  12, 1912. 
"  This  is  apparently  identical  with  S.  P.  I.  No.  25017.    The  plant  is  an  annual,  closely 
resembling  ordinary  Johnson  grass  in  appearance  but  entirely  lacking  the  lootstockB 
which  make  that  plant  undesirable.    Sudan  grass  is  apparently  the  wild  or  half 
domesticated  form  of  our  cultivated  soighums,  and  it  crosses  readily  with  the  various 
varieties  of  soighum.    It  has  a  stem  much  finer  than  Amber  soighum  and  slightly 
coarser  than  timothy."    (C.  V.  Piper.) 
For  an  illustration  of  Sudan  grass  growing  at  the  Chico  Field  Station,  see  ^late  I. 

34116.    Medicago  falcata  L. 

Collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Semipalatinsk,  Siberia.    Purchased  from  Mr.  G.  T. 
Miroshnikov.    Received  July  11, 1912. 
"This  is  seed' of  the  ordinary  'Sholteek'  and  is  imported  for  the  special  purpose  of 
naturalizing  this  important  wild  forage  plant  in  varioufl  sections  of  the  Northwest, 
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especially  on  grazing  lands  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Idaho. 
It  thrives  better  in  sod-graas  regions  than  in  bunch-grass  sections.  See  also  remarks 
made  under  No.  32389.''    (Frank  N.  Meyer.) 

34117.    LrrcHi  chinensis  Sonnerat.  litchi. 

(Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 
From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee.    Received  July  15, 1912. 

84118.  Ibis  tenuissima  Dykes.  Iris. 

From  Pitt  River  region,  Goose  Valley,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.    Presented  by  Miss  Alice 
Eastwood.    Received  July  17, 1912. 

84119.  Eriobotrta  japonica  (Thunb.)  lindl.  Loqiiat. 
From  Rome,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  California  Academy  of 

Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Received  July  16,  1912. 
"This  shipment  contains  seeds  of  both  the  pear-shaped  and  apple-shaped  loqiiats 
of  exceptional  size,  no  fruit  being  less  than  2  inches  in  diameter  and  some  more. 
They  are  the  best  I  have  seen  this  year."    (Eisen.) 

34120  aud  84121.    Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

From  Andahuaylas,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Henry  Robertson,  American 
consul  general,  Callao,  who  procured  this  corn  from  Mr.  Edward  Sinclair,  a 
former  clerk  in  the  consular  office.    Received  July  16, 1912. 
84120.  White. 
34121.  YeUow. 

''Mr.  Sinclair  states  that  the  yellow  is  of  a  sweeter  taste  than  the  white, 
which  is  more  farinaceous,  both  kinds,  however,  being  highly  valued  here 
for  culinary  purposes.    Its  grain  is  unusually  large.''    (W.  Henry  Robertson.) 

34122.     Clavija  obnata  Don. 

From  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Carmody,  director. 

Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  July  16, 1912. 

''An  evergreen  tree  attaining  a  height  of  10  to  12  feet,  flowers  orange  colored;  ra- 

cemes  drooping,  3  or  4  inches  long;  leaves  long-lanceolate  acute,  spiny  toothed; 

petioles  2^  inches  long. '  *    (Extract  from  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Oardemng.) 

Distribution. — The  island  of  Trinidad  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  in  Venezuela. 

84123.     ScHEFFLERA  ACTINOPHTL.LA  (Endl.)  Harms. 

Queensland  umbrella  tree. 

(Brassaia  actirwphylla  Endl.) 
From  Wellington  Point, -near  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presented  by 
Mr.  James  Pink.    Received  July  19, 1912. 
*'  This  is  best  known  as  the  Queensland  umbrella  tree,  which  is  a  truly  descriptive 
term  for  the  growth  of  the  foliage.    It  grows  20  to  30  feet  high  and  flowers  on  a  ter- 
minal spike. ' '    ( James  Pink. ) 

''This  araliaceous  tree,  known  as  ''Pinonkaral'^  to  the  natives  of  Queensland,  haa 
kige  leaves,  set  like  umbrella  ribs,  at  the  top  of  the  numerous  stems.  The  wood 
is  soft,  close  grained,  and  dark  in  color,  and  not  durable.''  (Maiden,  Useful  Native 
PlarUs.) 

Distribution.— The  valley  of  Endeavor  River  and  along  the  coast  in  Queensland, 
Australia. 
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34124.    Ananas  satiyus  Schult.  f .  Piiieapple. 

From  Bowen  Park,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  William 
Soutter,  secretary  and  manager,  Queensland  Acclimatization  Society.    Re- 
ceived July  17,  1912. 
"Some  interesting  developments  may  be  looked  for  with  these  seeds,  as  they  are 
from  a  smooth  Cayenne  crossed  with  pollen  from  the  Ripley  Queen,    The  fruit,  weighed 
with  the  top,  turned  the  scales  at  11  pounds.    During  the  past  30  years  I  have  raised 
upward  of  30,000  plants  from  seed.    These  have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  discarded 
as  useless.    The  selected  types  now  number  about  a  dozen,  and  these  show  constancy, 
and  some  possess  high  qualities.    The  smooth  pineapple  is  an  exceptionally  shy 
seeder  and  responds  tardily  to  pollination.    Not  so  tlie  roughs.    They  are  readily 
pollinated  and  produce  abundance  of  seed . ' '    (Soutter . ) 

S4126.    Caix)phyllum  inophyllum  L.  Mast  wood. 

From  Madras,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Jos^  de  Olivares,  American  consul. 
Received  July  19, 1912. 
"An  evergreen  tree  which  in  some  localities,  especially  when  near  the  sea,  attains 
a  considerable  size.  It  is  indigenous  throughout  the  western  peninsula,  Orissa, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  the  Andaman  Islands  and  is  distributed  to  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Polynesia^  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  eastern  Africa.  There  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  true  gum  tacamahaca,  formerly  attributed  by  some  writers  to  C,  ino- 
jikyUum,  is  obtained  neither  from  that  nor  from  any  other  Indian  tree.  But  when 
wounded,  the  stem,  and  also  the  fruits  of  the  mast  wood,  exude  a  small  quantity 
of  brightf;ieen,  pleasantly  scented  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  not  collected 
or  made  any  use  of  at  the  present  day.  Rheede  observes,  however,  that  it  is  emetic 
and  purgative,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  formerly  of  medicinal  value. 
From  the  seeds  is  expressed  a  greenish-colored  oil  known  as  pinnay  or  domba  oil. 
According  to  some,  the  yield  is  aa  great  as  60  per  cent  by  weight,  and  the  oil  is  said 
to  congeal  when  cooled  below  50  degrees.  The  seeds  are  collected  twice  a  year — 
in  AuguBt  and  again  in  February.  The  oil  possesses  a  disagreeable  odor  and  flavor, 
but  la  fairly  extensively  used  for  burning  and  is  valued,  especially  in  Polynesia, 
as  an  external  application  in  rheumatic  affections.  The  chief  centers  of  production 
are  Bombay,  Goa,  Travancore,  Tinnevelli,  Tanjore,  Pun,  etc.  It  is  said  to  fetch 
a  httle  more  than  half  the  price  of  coconut  oil  and  is  fairly  extensively  exported 
from  India  to  Burma.  The  timber  is  moderately  hard  and  close  grained  and  by 
Sebert  (Lee  Bois  de  la  Nouvelle  Caledonia)  is  believed  to  be  magnificent  for  cabinet 
work.  All  the  species,  and  in  particular  the  poon  spar,  C.  tomentosum^  are  highly 
serviceable  for  masts,  spars,  railway  sleepers,  machinery,  etc.,  but  for  these  pur- 
poses are  much  lees  in  demand  than  formerly.'^  {Sir  Oeorge  Watt,  Commerddl  Prod- 
uds  of  India.) 

34126.    Tbiticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

(T.vulgareYill.) 

From  La  Guayra,  Venezuela.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  American 
consuL  Received  July  23, 1912. 
''The  grower  of  this  wheat  stated  that  it  came  to  Venezuela  originally  from  the 
Canary  Islands  and  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  variety  known  here  to 
resist  dry  weather.  The  sample  sent  was  from  a  field  that  was  not  irrigated  and 
received  no  rainfall  from  the  time  of  sowing  until  harvested.  The  name  of  the 
variety  was  not  known  to  the  grower."    ( Voetter.) 
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84127  to  34128. 

From  Soochow^  Chiiia.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee.    Received  July  22, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gee: 

34127.  HoRDEUM  VTTLOARB  L.  Barley. 
''Used  to  make  a  sirup." 

34128.  TRinciTM  AEsnvuM  L.  Wheat. 
(T.  vulgare  Ym.) 

"Used  to  make  flour." 
84120.    HoRDETTK  YULQARB  L.  Bailey. 

"Eaten  as  rice  is  by  the  Chinese." 

34130.  Castilla  elastica  Cerv.  Central  American  rubber. 

From  Misantla,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Purpus.    Received 
July  19, 1912. 

34131.  Amtqdalus  pebsica  L.  Peach. 

(Prurvus  penica  Stokes.) 
From  Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mrs.  F.  T.  F.  Du  Mont. 
Received  July  25, 1912. 
"  In  Florida  there  is  a  peach  which  ripens  in  May  and  which  is  locally  called  the 
'pinto  [peento]  peach.'    1  have  never  seen  this  peach  below  Rockledge.    There  is  a 
peach  here  that  is  very  like  it  in  shape  and  taste  that  grows  and  bears  well  and  stands 
the  heat.    Its  shape  is  long,  with  a  decided  point  at  the  apex.    The  stems  are  slightly 
indented  in  the  fruit.   The  fruit  is  easily  detached  when  ripe.  The  pulp  is  juicy,  homo- 
geneous, and  not  stringy.    It  has  more  perfume  fmd  savor  than  the  Florida  peach.    1 1 
is  a  freestone  and  peels  easily.    It  isflaiger  that  the  Florida  peach,  the  long  diameter 
averaging  1}  inches,  the  transverse  1^  inches.    It  is  round — ^not  flattened.    It  resists 
decay  well,  even  in  this  heat,  from  76  degrees,  our  coolest  nights,  to  90  degrees  always 
in  the  afternoons,  some  of  the  fruit  lasting  after  being  gathered  for  four  days.    1 1  seems 
to  me  this  peach  would  do  well  in  southern  Florida.    The  stones  I  am  sending  were 
taken  from  the  fruit  between  July  9  and  14."    (Mrs,  Du  Mont.) 

34132  to  34146. 

From  Novospassko,  Syzran-Riazan  R.  R.,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Woeikov.    Received  July  24,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

84182.    SoRBUS  TiANSCHANiCA  Ruprocht.  Mountain  ash. 

(Pyrus  daTuchanica  Franch.) 

"A  rowan  occurring  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  of  central  Asia.    Gener- 
ally of  shrubby  growth,  though  occasionally  found  to  be  a  small  tree.    Of  value 
as  an  ornamental  garden  and  park  tree  for  the  cool,  semiarid  sections  of  the 
United  States."    {F,  N.  Meyer.) 
84188.    Asparagus  trighophtllus  Bunge.  Asparagus. 

' '  An  asparagus  of  twining  habits  found  in  sandy  and  alkaline  deserts  in  central 
Asia.    Of  value,  possibly,  in  breeding  work."    {F.  N.  Meyer.) 
84134.    pRUKUS  siBiRiCA  L.  Plum. 

"A  species  of  Prunus,  closely  related  to  the  apricots,  occurring  in  eastern 
Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia.  May  be  of  value  in  breeding  experiments. ' ' 
(F.  N.  Meyer.) 
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34132  to  34145— Continued. 

84186.    Crataegus  sp.  Hawthorn. 

"A  haw  occurring  on  stony  places  along  water  courses  in  central  Asia.  May 
be  of  value  as  a  stock  for  pears  in  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States." 
{F.  N.  Meyer.) 

84186.  Crataegus  sp.  Hawthorn. 
"Dolana.'' 

84187.  Acer  ginnala  SEMENOvn  (Reg.  and  Herd.)  Pax.  Maple. 
**A  maple  of  shrubby  growth,  generally  found  on  dry,  rocky  places  in  central 

Asia.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  tall  shrub  or  small  tree  in  the  drier  parts  of 
the  United  States.''    {F.  N.  Meyer.) 

84188.  Rosa  sp.  Rose. 
''Flor.  roseU:' 

84139.  Rosa  sp.  Rose. 
"JtMuruU' 

84140.  JuNiPERUs  P8EX7DOSABINA  Fischer  and  Meyer.  Juniper. 
"  'Haz  arUha.'    A  juniper  growing  on  very  dry,  sun-burned  mountain  slopes 

in  Russian  Turkestan.  Much  sought  after  as  fuel.  May  be  valuable  for  afforest- 
ation purposes  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States."  ( F.  N. 
Meyer,) 

84141.  JuNiPBRUs  COMMUNIS  OBLONGA  (Bieb.)  Loudon.  Juniper. 
Distribution. — ^A  form  of  juniper  with  longer  leaves  and  smaller  oblong  fruits 

found  in  the  trans-Caucasian  region  of  southeastern  Russia. 

84142.  JuNiPERUs  sp.  Juniper. 
'*Saur  artsha.'' 

84148.    JuNiPERUS  sp.  Juniper. 

84144.    JuNiPERUs  sp.  Juniper. 

"Zora  orte/ia." 

84146.  JuNiPBRUS  sp.  Juniper. 
'*8aryarUha.*' 

34147  to  34151.     Medicaoo  spp. 

From  Jerusalem,  Palestine.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Beaumont.    Received 
July  19, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

84147.  Medigago  coronata  (L.)  Gaertn. 

''I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  very  hardy  character  of  this.  It 
is  found  in  all  localities  and  especially  on  rocky  mountain  sides  where  the 
soil  is  only  a  few  inches  deep  on  the  rock.  This  year  the  later  rains  were 
practically  a  failure,  a  fact  which  further  shows  its  drought-resisting  qualities. 
Although  its  seeds  are  small,  it  reseeds  with  ease.''    (Beaumont.) 

84148.  Medigago  ruoosa  Desr. 

DistrifmtUm. — ^The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Spain 
through  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  in  northern  Africa. 
84140.    Medigago  marina  L. 

84160.  Medigago  minima  (L.)  Grufb. 

84161.  Medigago  rotata  Boiss, 
32788*»— 14 3 
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84152.    Ilex  pakaouariensis  St.  Hil.  Terba  matfi. 

Fiom  Buenos  Aires,  Aigentina.    Presented  b/  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead,  Caballero,  Para- 
guay.   Received  July  16, 1912. 
See  No.  29097  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

34153.     Cabissa  ovata  R.  Brown. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  July  30, 1912. 

''Warialda,  New  South  Wales.  Growing  at  the  foot  of  hills  of  a  volcanic  nature, 
subjected  to  periodical  droughts,  early  flowering  and  late  in  fruiting.  Fruits  small, 
owing  to  the  very  extreme  drought  during  the  past  two  years.''  {John  Luke  Boor^ 
maUf  collector.) 

"  This  little  bush  produces  a  very  pleasant  fruit,  which  is  both  agreeable  and  whole- 
some. It  is  like  a  sloe,  egg-shaped,  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  exudes  a  viscid, 
milky  juice  and  contains  a  few  woody  seeds.  '  I  can  testify  that  the  fruit  is  both 
agreeable  and  wholesome,  and  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  any  evil  consequences, 
even  when  they  were  partaken  of  most  abundantly.'  {Tenieon-Woods.)**  {Maiden, 
UiifuX  Native  Plants.) 

84154  and  34155.     Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Foir.        Sweet  potato. 

From  Auckland,  New  Zealand.    Presented  by  A.  Yates  &  Go.    Received  July 
31, 1912. 
One  tuber  of  each  of  the  following: 

84164.    Redskin.  34166.    White  skin. 

"Varieties  of  South  Sea  Island  sweet  potatoes."    (  Yates  ds  Co.) 

84156.     Omphalea  sp.  (?) 

From  Bocono,  Colombia,  South  America.  Presented  by  Mr-  W.  O.  Wolcott, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Received  July  26, 1912. 
"I  can  give  you  no  definite  information  about  these  nuts  except  what  the  natives 
told  me,  as  I  bought  them  in  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  did  not  see 
the  trees.  The  natives  told  me  they  grew  high  up  in  the  mountains  where  it  is 
quite  cold — ^but  not  freezing — ^probably  7,000  to  8,000  feet  or  more,  as  Bocono,  where 
I  got  them,  is  about  5,000  feet.  They  say  the  trees  grow  very  laige,  12  to  18  inches 
in  diameter  and  60  to  60  feet  high,  and  are  very  prolific  in  nuts.  They  call  the  nuts 
by  two  names— Tuiecet  (nuts)  and  pan  del  pobre  (poor  people's  bread).  I  have  trav- 
eled  for  the  last  20  years  all  over  Venezuela  and  Colombia  and  have  never  seen  them 
except  at  this  one  place.  It  rains  a  good  deal  in  those  mountains  for  about  six  months 
of  the  year,  from  April  to  September  or  October,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  dry.  I 
got  these  last  March,  just  at  the  end  of  the  season.  I  should  judge  they  would  make 
fine  stock  feed  in  meal;  in  fact,  the  natives  eat  them,  and  they  told  me  they  fatten 
their  hogs  on  them  finely,  as  the  shells  are  thin  and  very  brittle.  The  meats  appear 
to  have  much  oil.  I  find  them  rather  hard  when  dry.  When  I  got  them  the  meats 
were  softer  than  chestnuts  when  first  gathered. ' '    ( Wolcott. ) 

34157.     Persea  LiNOtrE  (Ruiz  and  Pay.)  Nees.  lingue. 

From  Santa  Ines,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  Salvador  Izquierdo.    Received 
August  31,  1911.    Numbered  August  1, 1912. 
"  The  bark  of  the  lingue  is  used  on  a  large  scale  for  tanning  leather,  and  tlie  leaves 
are  poisonous  to  animals.    As  a  medicine,  the  bark  is  a  powerful  astringent  and 
was  formerly  exported  in  considerable  quantities.*'    {Espirioza,  Plantas  Medicinales 
de  Chile.) 
See  No.  24208  for  previous  introduction. 
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34158  to  34160. 

From  HoDolulu,  Hawaii.    Preaented  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Hawaii  A^cultural 
Experiment  Station.    Received  August  2, 1912. 

34168.    DioscoREA  sativa  L.  Yam. 

84159.  DioscoREA  fentape[tlla  L.  Yam. 

84160.  Smilax  BANDWICXN8I8  Kunth.  TThi. 
"A  tall,  slender  climber  with  a  woody,  unarmed  stem  and  tuberous  ibizomes 

which  are  eaten  by  the  Hawaiians  in  times  of  scarcity." 

34161.  Stbtchnos  gesrabdi  N.  E.  Brown.  Quaqua. 

From  Province  of  Mozambique,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Presented  by  the 
Inspector  of  Agriculture.  Received  August  5, 1912. 
'*A  small  tree,  3  to  10  meters  high,  without  ihoms  and  with  exceedingly  variable 
leaves.  Fruit  one  celled,  globose,  5  to  7  centimeters  in  diameter,  glaucous,  glabrous, 
often  spotted,  with  a  hard  shell  and  numerous  flat  seeds  lying  in  acidulous,  edible  pulp. 
Abundant  from  Natal  to  Inhambane,  especially  on  the  sandy  soils.*'  {Sinif  Forett 
Flora  ofPortuffuege  East  Africa.) 

34162.  ZiziPHUs  JUJUBA  Miller.  Jujube. 
(Z.  sativa  Gaertn.) 

From  Washington,  D.  C.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leslie  Reynolds,  superintendent, 
U.  S.  Botanic  Garden,  Washington,  D.  C,  through  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer.    Re- 
ceived August  2, 1912. 
'A  laige-fruited  variety  of  the  jujube  found  growing  in  the  United  States  Botanic 
Garden.    Has  successfully  withstood  severe  freezes.''    {F.  N.  Meyer,) 

For  an  illustration  of  a  seedling  Chinese  jujube  which  has  fruited  in  Texas,  see 
Plate  II. 

34163  to  34178. 

From  Durban,  Natal.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  Medley  Wood,  Durban  Botanical 
Gardens.    Received  July  29,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

84163.  Antidesma  bifrons  Tulasne. 
{A.  venosum  Meyer.) 

"A  euphorbiaceous  shrub  or  small  tree  5  to  15  feet  in  height,  having  a  wide 
distribution  through  central  East  and  West  Africa.  The  smooth,  dark-red 
fruit,  one-half  inch  long  or  leas,  is  eaten  by  natives  and  children.  It  is  not 
very  palatable  and  probably  might  be  injurious  if  eaten  in  quantity."  (Sim, 
Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 

84164.  Baphia  racemosa  (Hochst.)  Baker.  Violet  pea. 
''An  erect  shrub  or  small-branched  tree  with  ascending  branches  from  Natal. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  leguminous  Cape  shrubs  in  having  simple, 
unifoliate,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves.  It  has  ornamental,  white,  strongly  violet- 
scented  flowers  with  an  orange  spot  at  the  base  of  the  standard  and  is  known  in 
Natal  as  the  violet  pea.  Wood  too  small  to  be  used  for  timber  but,  if  cut  in 
winter,  peeled  at  once,  and  seasoned,  makes  good  implement  handles."  (Sim, 
Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 
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34163  to  84179— Continued. 

84166.    Capparib  getrifolia  Lamarck. 

"A  straggling  shrub  5  to  8  feet  high  or  with  climbing  branches  where  pro- 
tected. Abundant  in  eastern  Gape  Colony  and  also  in  Natal.  Decoction  of 
the  roots  used  in  local  and  native  medicine."  {Sinif  Forest  Flora  of  Cape 
Colony.) 

34166.  Carissa  orandifloea  (E.  Meyer)  DO.  AmAtnngulu. 

34167.  Warnbria  thunbxroia  (L.  f.)  Stuntz. 

(Qardenia  thunbergia  L.  f .,  Supplementum  Plantarum  Systematis  Vege- 
tabilium,  p.  162,  1781.) 

Seeds  of  this  white-flowered  rubiaceous  shrub  were  received  under  the  name 
Gardenia  thunbergia  L.  f .  In  publishing  this  name,  the  younger  Linnieus  cited 
Thunbergia  capensis  Montin  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  Stockholm,  vol.  34, 
p.  288,  pL  11, 1773).  Montin,  however,  merely  characterized  the  genus  Thun- 
beigia,  with  neither  binomial  nor  citations.  The  specific  name  given  by 
Linnfieus  Alius  is  therefore  the  earliest  and  should  be  adopted.  The  reason  for 
using  the  generic  name  Wameria  for  the  plants  usually  referred  to  the  genus 
Gardenia  is  explained  under  Wameria  augtuta  Stickman,  S.  P.  I.  No.  30498,  in 
Bulletin  No.  242,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  p.  14, 1912. 

*'A  small,  much-branched  tree,  8  to  15  feet  high,  with  a  smooth,  white, 
unarmed  stem  up  to  9  inches  in  diameter.  Leaves  very  variable.  Flowers 
terminal,  solitary,  strongly  scented,  laige,  white,  and  attractive.  Fruit 
woody,  very  hard,  oval  or  oblong,  2  to  4  inches  long,  2  inches  in  diameter,  many 
seeded,  remaining  on  the  trees  for  several  years,  increasing  in  size  with  age, 
and,  finally,  either  smooth  or  roughened,  but  usually  white.  The  strongly 
scented  white  flower  makes  this  a  favorite  garden  flowering  tree,  and  it  is  also 
used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  the  double  Gardenia  Jlorida  (Wameria  augtuta 
Stickman)  upon.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  strong,  and  used  for  making 
tools,  etc."    (Sim,  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 

84168.  Ipomoba  albivbnia  (Lindl.)  Sweet. 

Distribution. — A  perennial  shrubby  climber  with  large  white  flowers,  found 
in  the  Kalahari  region  of  South  Africa  and  in  Natal. 

84169.  Tricaltsia  floribunda  (Harvey)  Stuntz. 
(Kraussiafloribunda  Harvey,  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  1,  p.  21, 

January,  1842.) 
(Coffea  braussiana  Hochstetter,  Flora,  vol.  25,  p.  237,  April,  1842.) 
(Tncalysia  kraussiana  (Hochst.)  Schinz,  Mem.  Herb.  Boiss.,  vol.  10, 

p.  67,  1900.) 

Seeds  of  this  rubiaceous  shrub  from  Natal  were  received  under  the  name 
Kraussia  floribunda  Harvey.  This  name,  published  in  January,  1842,  was 
based  on  Krauss's  No.  121,  which  was  also  the  type  of  Coffea  kraussiana  Hoch- 
stetter, published  in  April,  1842.  As  the  plant  is  now  considered  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Trical3rsia  and  the  combination  Tricalysia  floribunda  seems  never 
to  have  been  published,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  it  now. 

"Small  tree  up  to  20  feet  in  height  and  1  foot  in  diameter,  with  fluted  stem. 
Leaves  evergreen.    Fruit  a  small,  black  berry.    Wood  heavy,  hard,  not  used. ' ' 
(SirHf  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 
34170.    Maba  katalbnsis  Harvey. 

''A  tree  20  to  50  feet  high,  with  horizontal,  densely  foliaged  branches.  Fruit 
one-half  inch  in  length,  acorn  shaped  in  the  green  calyx  cup,  yellow  when 
ripe,  rather  succulent,  though  hardly  edible.  Frequent  on  the  coast  through 
Natal.  Usually  on  the  sand  dunes  or  behind  them.  Rarely  large  enough  for 
Ufle."    (Sxm,  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 
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S4163  to  84179— Continued. 

34171.    Ptebyoocabpus  flobebundus  (Meyer)  Stuntz. 

{DregeaftoribuTida  Meyer,  Gonunentariorum  de  Flantia  Africae  Austra- 
lioris,  vol.  1,  fasc.  2,  p.  199, 1837.) 
Seeds  of  this  asclepiadaceous  plant  from  South  Africa  were  received  under 
the  name  Dregea  Jionbunda  Meyer.  The  generic  name  Bregea  had,  however, 
been  used  by  Ecklonand  Zeyher  in  June,  1836  (Enumeratio  Plantarum  Africae 
Australiae  Extratropicae,  p.  350)  for  certain  umbelliferous  plants  now  consid- 
ered to  belong  to  Peucedanum.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  the  generic 
name  Pterygocarpus,  published  by  Hochstetter  in  1843  (Flora,  vol.  26,  bd. 
1,  p.  78).  The  tyx)e  species  of  Hochstetter's  genus  is  P.  abymmcuSf  a  plant 
congeneric  with  P.  Jhribundus. 

84172.  Oncoba  kbaussiana  (Hochst.)  Flanchon. 

DitirUnUion. — ^A  much-branched  shrub  with  laige  white  flowers  found  in  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Durban,  in  Natal,  South  Africa. 

84173.  Ostbospbbmum  moniufebum  L. 

Dittribution. — ^A  diffuse  shrub  with  bright-yellow  flowers  found  along  the 
coast  of  South  Africa  from  Natal  to  Cape  Oolony. 
34174.    OxTANTHUS  PTBiFOBMis  (Hochst.)  Skools. 
(0.  nataknm  Send.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  31856  for  previous  introduction. 
34176.    VjLyvnjL  bxvoluta  Hochst. 

"A  laige  shrub  or  small  tree,  smooth,  free  flowering,  and  apparently  ccnflned 
to  the  coast.  On  the  coast  dunes  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Natal,  scarce,  and  of 
no  economic  use.''    {8im,  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,) 

Introduced  for  use  as  an  ornamental  in  Florida. 

34176.  Pbtchotbia  capensis  (Eckl.)  Vatke. 

"Usually  a  shrub,  sometimes  a  troe,  up  to  10  to  15  feet  high,  with  3  to  6 
inches  stem  diameter,  and  with  crooked  and  forked  timber.  A  common  Natal 
shrub  of  no  economic  use."    (5t7ii,  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,) 

Introduced  for  use  as  an  ornamental  in  Florida. 

34177.  BosciA  UNDULATA  Thuubeig.  White  ironwood. 
( Toddalia  lanceolata  Lam.) 

"A  laige  eveigreen  tree,  often  2  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clean,  tall  stem 
in  high  forests;  frequent  also  as  a  bush  or  small,  spreading  tree  in  scrub  forests. 
Flowers  from  September  to  December,  according  to  locality  and  season;  fruit 
ripens  in  autumn;  8,000  dry  fruits  weigh  1  pound  and  contain  about  30,000 
seeds.  The  seeds  germinate  easily,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  simple. 
Timber  white,  close  grained,  tough,  hard,  and  heavy.  Usually  to*  be  had 
sound  in  the  mountain  forests  up  to  2  feet  diameter  and  with  10  to  20  rings 
to  the  inch.  Used  mostly  by  wagon  makers.  In  toughness,  it  is  the  ash  of 
the  South  African  forests.''    {Sinif  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,) 

34178.  TuBBAEA  obtubifolia  Hochst. 

"A  free-flowering  shrub,  3  to  5  feet  high,  common  on  the  dunes  along  the 
coast  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  It  is  never  laige  enough  to  be  of  economic 
value  further  than  its  use  in  holding  fully  exposed  sea  dunes;  its  showy  flowers 
and  seeds  make  it  worth  cultivation  where  it  will  grow.  Flowers  during  early 
summer,  fruits  in  autumn."'    (JSimj  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Oolony.) 

84179.     TUBBABA  HBTBBOPHTLLA  Smith. 

See  81363  lor  previous  introduction. 
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84180.    Malcts  sp.  Grab  apple. 

(Pyn«8p.) 
From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charlee  W.  Livermore,  Brookline, 
Maas.    Received  August  7, 1912. 
See  No.  32360  for  previous  intioduction  and  description. 

34181.      MiGBOOCNS  LATEBIFLOBA  L. 

(Grewia  asiatka  L.,  Mantiiwa,  p.  122, 1767.) 
From  Saff,  Eg3rpt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bircher,  The  Middle  Egypt  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  August  6, 1912. 
Seeds  of  this  yellow-flowered  tiliaceous  shrub  from  India  were  received  under  the 
name  Qreuna  atiatica.    The  generic  names  BCicrocos  and  Grewia,  which  are  recognized 
as  congeneric,  were  both  published  in  Species  Plantarum,  1763,  Microcos  on  page 
514  and  Grewia  on  page  964.    Microcos  having  priority  of  publication,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  it.    The  present  species  was  published  by  Linnsus  as  Qrewia  asioHea  in  1767, 
but  had  been  previously  published  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  514,  1753)  as  Microcos 
laUriflora,  which  name  it  is  necessary  to  use  here. 

84182.     Stizolobium  cinereum  Piper  and  Tracy. 

From  Baitul,  Central  Provinces,  India.    Presented  by  D.  Hooper,  esq..  Office  of 
Economic    Botanist,    Botanical    Survey   of    India    Department.    Received 
August  6, 1912. 
"  LocaUy  caUed  * dadabaU.'  "    {Hooper.) 

34183.    PisuM  ARVENSE  L.  Pea. 

From  Khotan,  Chinese  Turkestan.    Received  through  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer, 
agricultural  explorer  for  this  Department,  September  11,  1911.    Numbered 
August  9,  1912. 
Brownish  black  seeds.    Picked  out  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  31806.    See  that  number  for 
remarks. 

34184  to  34194.    Gossypium  spp.  Cotton. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Saleeby,  Bureau  of 
Agriculture.    Received  July  13, 1912. 
"These  seeds  were  collected  and  briefly  described  by  several  of  our  field  men  sta- 
tioned in  the  above  provinces,  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  each  species  or 
type  as  given  by  them.  * '    (Saleeby.) 

34184.    GossYFiUK  arborbum  L. 

'^Gapas  Kinachila.  Locality,  southern  part  of  Cebu,  principally  in  the  towns 
of  Oslob,  Buljo-on,  and  Dalaguete.  This  species  is  planted  usually  as  a  garden 
or  dooryard  crop  tbroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  It  is  grown  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  towns  mentioned  above,  where  the  fiber  is  used  for  spin- 
ning and  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  by  primitive  wooden  looms.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  when  and  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  could  not  be  determined.  Several  of  the  natives  claim  that  it  was 
introduced  from  China,  but  no  definite  proof  is  given  to  sustain  this  claim.  It 
has  been  grown  for  at  least  several  generations.  The  name,  translated  into 
English,  means  'Spanish  cotton.'  Full-grown  plants  average  about  2  meters 
in  height,  while  isolated  plants  sometimes  reach  the  height  of  3)  meters.  The 
flowers  are  white.  On  the  inside  of  the  corolla,  extending  from  the  base  half- 
way up  to  the  tips,  the  petals  are  purple.  There  are  no  distinct  purple  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  but  there  is  a  purple  coloration  at  the  base  of  the  outside 
of  the  petals,  gradually  fading  into  white.'' 
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34184  to  34194— Continued. 

84186.    GossTPinif  huusutum  L. 

"Gapas  Sanglay.  Locality,  Gebu.  This  is  one  of  the  brown  oottona  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  planted  to  a  very  limited  extent  aa  a  garden  or  dooryard 
plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  origin 
and  time  of  its  introduction  could  not  be  determined .  The  word '  gapas '  means 
'  cotton '  and  '  sanglay '  means '  mixed  *  or '  mixed  breed '  and  corresponds  to  the 
Spanish  word '  mestizo.  *  The  fiber  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  spinning. 
The  leaves  and  immature  bolls  are  sometimes  used  by  the  natives  as  a  medicine 
for  the  treatment  of  fever.  The  plant  averages  about  H  meters  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  there  are  no  purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the  petals.'' 

84186.  GossTvinif  sp. 

"  ToguUlo.  This  is  apparently  the  kidney  cotton,  or  Oostypium  braaUiense, 
Locality,  Iloilo  Province.  The  isolated  plants  are  found  widely  distributed 
in  Panay  and  other  islands  of  the  archipelago.  Formerly  the  lint  was  used  in 
several  districts  in  Iloilo  Province  for  weaving  purposes,  but  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Taal  species  it  has  been  almost  replaced  by  the  latter.  The 
original  as  well  as  other  data  relating  to  its  introduction  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. The  oldest  natives  declare  that  to  their  definite  knowledge  it  has  been 
grown  in  Panay  for  more  than  40  or  50  years.  How  much  longer  before  that  it 
had  been  planted  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  Iloilo  it  is  known  as 
'Toguillo,'  'Guillo,'  or  'Visaya.'  In  two  or  three  instances  the  fiber  of  this 
cotton  is  grown  for  conmiercial  purposes.  In  some  localities  it  is  used  for 
making  fish  nets,  its  supposed  superior  strength  making  it  more  valuable  than 
the  Tool  for  that  purpose.  It  is  generally  grown  as  a  perennial  shrub  that 
attains  the  height  of  4  to  5  meters  if  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  habit.  The 
leaves  are  4  or  5  lobed,  usually  the  latter,  and  measure  10  to  22  centimeters  in 
diameter.  The  bolls  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  TooZ,  measuring 
4  to  5  centimeters  by  2.5  to  3  centimeters.  The  seeds  are  black  and  quite  free 
from  fuzz,  five  to  nine  being  developed  in  each  valve.  The  fiber  is  finer, 
longer,  and  stronger  than  that  of  the  Taal.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  red 
spots  at  the  bases  of  the  petals.  The  fiber  is  about  3  centimeters  in  length. 
Several  samples  of  it  have  lately  been  forwarded  to  firms  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  reports  received  were  very  favorable.  The  demand  for  this  cotton  is 
almost  unlimited,  and  the  price  quoted  was  20  cents  per  pound  and  will  con- 
stantly remain  4  to  6  cents  per  pound  above  that  of  the  middling  Upland." 

84187.  GossTFiuM  hirsutum  L. 

"Taal,  This  species  was  introduced  into  Panay  about  15  years  ago  from 
the  r^on  around  Taal  Mountain,  in  Batangas  Province;  hence  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  local  name.  Practically  speaking,  this  cotton  is  the  only  one 
grown  here  commercially  or  with  any  attempt  at  systematic  planting.  It  is 
usually  cultivated  alternately  with  rice;  for  this,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is 
a  more  heavy  producer  of  lint,  its  cultivation  has  been  gradually  superseding 
that  of  ToguUlo.  It  is  planted  as  a  field  crop  in  the  towns  of  Guimbal  and 
Miagao,  of  Iloilo  Province,  and  the  towns  of  Bugason  and  Valderama,  of 
Antique  Province.  Its  origin  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  'Bulac  Damo,'  of  Batangas.  A  few  years  back  the  production 
and  spinning  of  this  kind  of  cotton,  and  also  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  from 
it,  constituted  the  chief  household  industry  of  Panay.  The  quantities  of 
cloth  and  blankets  manufactured  from  it  were,  it  is  said,  in  excess  of  the  local 
consumption.  The  introduction  of  the  Chinese  cotton  yam  and  cloth  by  the 
Chinese  merchants  during  recent  years  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  decline 
in  the  production  of  this  and  other  cottons,  and  to-day  imported  Chinese  cloth 
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84184  to  84194— Continued. 

and  blankets  have  largely  superseded  the  stronger  homemade  articles.  The 
plants  attain  the  height  of  0.8  meter  to  1^  meters.  The  flowers  are  white  to 
pink  in  color,  and  there  are  no  color  spots  at  the  baaes  of  the  petals.  The 
leaves  are  either  3  to  5  lobed,  usually  the  former,  measure  6  to  12  centimeters 
in  diameter,  and  produce  a  pubescence  on  their  under  suifaces.  The  bolls 
are  nearly  spherical,  averaging  4  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  prevailing 
number  of  valves  per  boll  is  four,  though  three  to  five  are  common.  The 
seeds  are  brown  and  covered  with  tazz.  The  lint  measures  about  2^  centi- 
meters in  length." 
84188.    GossTFiux  birsvtxju  L. 

**Candava.  Our  field  man  in  Panay  described  this  as  being  a  variety  of 
the  Tool  species  mentioned  above.  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34187.)  He  was  led  to 
this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  apparently  identical,  with  no  dif- 
ference whatever  except  in  the  color  of  the  lint  I  have  not  seen  the  plant 
producing  this  brown  Hnt,  but  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  separate  species. 
The  cultivation  is  very  limited,  and  the  production  of  the  fiber  is  estimated 
at  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  that  of  Tool,**  {Saleeby.) 
84180.    GossTFnnc  sp. 

*'0apa8.  Locality,  Tacloban,  Leyte  Province.  The  name  means  'cotton.* 
It  is  planted  merely  as  a  garden  or  dooryard  plant.  It  was  introduced  into 
Leyte  Province  eitJier  from  Batangas  or  Ilocos  Norte.  Its  fiber  is  used  to 
a  very  limited  extent  for  spinning.  No  articles  of  importance  are  made  from 
it.  The  plants  range  from  I^  to  2)  meters  in  height.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  there  are  also  purple  spots  at  the  bases  of  the  petals.  A  specimen  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Merrill,  our  botanist,  for  identification.  He  has  not  given 
a  final  report  on  it,  but  believes  it  is  Qosaypium  nankin,'* 

84100.  GossTPiux  sp. 

**Bulae  Dame.  Our  field  man  has  not  sent  his  report  regarding  this  variety. 
Judging  from  the  lint  and  seed,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Tool  species  of  Panay.''    {Saleeby.) 

84101.  GOSSYPIUM  HIRSUTUM   L. 

"This  cotton  is  similar  to  Gapas  Sanglay  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34185).  The  descrip- 
tion applies  to  this  variety  in  every  respect,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  leaves 
and  bolls  are  slightly  larger  than  the  former.  Only  two  plants  of  this  variety 
were  found,  which  were  grown  in  a  low  and  rather  damp  place.  This  variety 
may  be  the  same  as  the  regular  Gapas  Sanglay  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34185),  and  the 
large  size  of  the  bolls  and  leaves  may  be  due  to  a  more  fertile  soil  with  suffi- 
cient moisture.    Locality,  Cebu  Province." 

84102.  GossTFiuu  sp. 

*^Bulac  Saot-Bayo.    A  kind  of  cotton  from  Batangas  Province,  r^arding 
which  we  have  no  information." 
34108.    GossTPiUM  sp. 

*'BulaC'Cahoz.  This  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  ToguUlo  cotton  of  Iloilo 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  34186).  The  word  'cahoz'  means  tree,  and  in  this  case  refera  to 
the  fact  that  this  species  is  grown  as  a  perennial  crop." 

84104.     GOSSYPIUK  HIRSUTUU  L. 

^^Bulac  Saot'Pula.  From  Batangas  Province.  This  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Candava  variety  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34188)  of  the  Taal  cotton  of  Iloilo.  The 
name  *  Taal '  indicates  that  the  Iloilo  species  must  have  been  introduced  from 
the  region  around  Taal  Mountain,  in  Batangas  Province." 
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34196  to  34197.  Trifolium  spp.  Clover. 

Grown  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  greenhouses  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  by  Mr.  6.  W.  Oliver,  who  coUected  the  original  seed  in  Algeria. 
Numbered  August  9, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Oliver: 
34196.    TfUFOunu  sp. 
(Oliver  No.  3.)    '* Makes  a  low  growth,  but  abundant;  seems  to  be  annual." 

34196.  Trifoliuic  anoustifouum  L. 

(Oliver  No.  13.)    "Grows  rapidly,  annual,  about  16  inches  high." 

34197.  Trifolium  procumbens  L. 
(Oliver  No.  28.)    "  Very  taU  form.'' 

34199  to  34208. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Purchased  from  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Gardens,  through  Mr.  G.  Regnard.    Received  August  5,  1912. 
Plants  of  the  following: 

34199  to  34205.    Manoifera  indica  L.  Mango. 

34199  to  34201.    Grafted  plants. 

34199.  Augusta.  34201.     Aristide. 

34200.  Jose. 

34202  to  34205.    Not  grafted,  but  keeping  the  qualities  of  the  species. 

34202.  Torse.  34204.     Maison  R&uge. 

34203.  Figet.  34205.    Dauphine. 

34206.  DiMocARPUs  longan  Lour.  Longan. 
{Nephdium  longana  Cambess.) 

*' Fruit  small  and  spherical,  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  smoother  than  the  litchi, 
reddish,  rosy,  or  yellow.  Pulp  relatively  thin,  translucent,  very  juicy,  sweet, 
with  a  characteristic  taste  of  ether.  The  name  dragon 's-eye  given  to  this 
species  is  due  to  the  black  spot  which  the  seed  bears  at  the  hilum."  (Capus 
ondBofiSy  Produiis  coloniaux.) 

34207.  PiMENTA  ACRis  (Swartz)  Kostel.  Baybeiry. 

34208.  PiMENTA  OFFICINALIS  Liudloy.  Allspice. 
Distribution. — ^Tha  allspice  tree,  found  in  southern  Mexico  and  southward 

throughout  tropical  America  and  in  the  West  Indies.    Cultivated  in  the  Tropics 
of  the  Old  World. 

S4209  and  84210. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.     Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  Mus^o  Nacional. 
Received  August  10,  1912. 
Cuttings  of  the  following: 

34200.    Sapium  utile  Preuss. 

34210.    Spondias  sp.  Siamoyo. 

**Sismoyo.  Small  tree,  common  in  hedgerows  and  propagated  by  cuttings. 
The  fruit  of  the  typical  variety  is  small,  oval,  reddish  yellow  in  color,  and  of 
acid  taste.  The  jocote,  jocote  tronador,  and  sismoyo  seem  to  be  cultivated 
races  of  the  same  species."    (JPiUier,  Plantas  Utudles  de  Costa  Rica.) 
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34211.    Amygdalus  pebsica  L.  Peach.. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 
From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  University. 
Received  August  12,  1912. 
'*  Small  hardy  peach."    (Oee.) 

34212  and  34213. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  director,  Service  Botanique. 
Received  August  12,  1912. 
84212.    PisTACiA  ATLANncA  Desf.  Betoom. 

"This  round-topped  tree,  which  grows  only  singly  and  not  in  forests,  is 
characteristic  of  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Adas  Mountains.    The  fruits  are 
gathered  for  use  by  the  Arabs."    {Martins,  Von  Spitzhergen  zur  Sahara.) 
84218.    Phoenix  dactylifera  L.  Date. 

"  Medjhool.  This  date  comes  from  the  Tafilelt  (also  written  Tafilet  and  Tafil- 
alet)  region  in  southeastern  Morocco.  It  is  the  finest  variety  in  the  Tafilelt 
country,  but  is  unknown  in  America  and  comparatively  little  known  in  Europe, 
except  in  England  and  Spain,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  brings  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  date  on  the  market  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  never^ 
put  up  in  attractive  form  but  is  sold  in  bulk.  Dates  of  this  variety  can  be  found 
in  practically  every  grocery  in  Spain,  where  they  are  known  as  *  Datiles  de 
Berberfa.' 

"  The  fruit  is  large,  from  2  to  2^  inches  long  and  from  three-fourths  to  1  inch 
thick.  It  is  semitranslucent,  dark  brown  in  color,  and  has  flesh  rather  firm 
in  texture  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavor.  It  is  much  darker  in  color  than  the 
Deglet  Noor  variety  and  keeps  much  better.  The  dates  always  have  the  calyx 
(zentfa)  attached  to  the  stem  end. 

''The  four  offshoots  comprised  under  this  number  were  secured  for  Dr.  L. 
Trabut  by  Si  Mohammed  ben  Idris  Fassi  in  the  Er  Reteb  region,  that  part  of 
Tafilelt  said  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  this  weU-known  date,  which  has 
made  the  whole  Tafilelt  country  famous. 

"This  gift  from  the  Service  Botanique  of  the  Algerian  Government  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  marks  an  epoch  in  American  date  culture.  These 
selected  offshoots  from  the  best  locality  in  Tafilelt  will  not  only  show  how  this 
famous  variety  succeeds  in  the  New  World  deserts,  but  will  also  make  it  possible 
to  determine  how  truly  it  has  been  reproduced  by  the  seedlings,  some  thousands 
of  which  are  already  growing  in  California."  ( W.  T.  Swingle.) 
For  an  illustration  of  the  Medjhool  date,  natural  size,  see  Plate  III. 

34214  to  84216. 

From  Tientsin,  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin.    Received  August  10, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Kin. 

84214  and  84215.  Zba  mays  L.  Com. 

84214.  "This  is  the  northern  Chinese  com  which  is  of  the  waxy- 
endosperm  kind,  though  perhaps  somewhat  different  from  the  kind 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  34053)  I  sent  before." 

34215.  "This  species  of  the  above  com  had  become  mixed  with  some 
foreign  com  and  shows  it  clearly.  The  Chinese  say  that  the  foreign 
com  grows  less  cob  and  a  given  area  producing  com  will  give  more 
grain  per  bushel  measure,  but  when  milled  to  take  off  the  outer  skin 
of  the  kernel,  which  it  seems  they  do  before  eating  it,  the  foreign  com 
has  so  much  thicker  skin  that  a  given  lot  of  com  does  not  give  as  much 
meal  as  th^  Chinese." 
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Plate 


The  Medjhcx)l  Date,  from  the  Tafilelt  Region,  Morocco.    Natural  Size. 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  18630.) 

This  is  a  dark-colored  variety  of  very  unusual  size  and  good  flavor.  It  is  exported  to 
Spain  and  England,  but  is  unknown  in  American  marlcetj^.  8.  P.  I.  No.  34213  consists  of 
four  offshoots  of  this  variety  presented  by  the  Service  Botanique  of  the  Algerian  Gov- 
ernment, especially  secured  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  director  of  that  service  and  collaborator  of 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  sud  Plant  Introduction.  (Ofl^ice  photograph  No.  1826,  May 
28,1906.) 
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S4214  to  S4216— Continued. 

S4216.    BsASSiCA  PEKINEN8IS  (Lour.)  Skeels.  Pai  ts'ai. 

"Fine  Chinese  cabbage  seed.  The  people  here  plant  thinly,  either  in 
rows,  and  then  pull  up  the  weak  sprouts,  or  scatter  over  a  space  and  then 
transplant.  The  latter  method  is  said  to  yield  the  best  plants,  though  for 
a  while  the  young  shoots  appear  to  su£fer;  yet  when  the  autumn  weather 
comes  on  and  they  are  well  manured  the  transplanted  shoots  will  make  better 
growth.  The  plants  must  be  manured  heavily  when  about  8  or  10  inches  high — 
not  sooner,  or  they  will  bom  out,  as  they  say,  and  not  later,  or  they  will  not 
make  the  growth  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  To  get  the  extra-fine  close 
heads,  tie  up  the  leaves  when  they  are  pretty  well  grown,  so  that  the  leaves 
which  are  loose  and  long  will  not  fall  away  from  the  center  and  become  frost- 
bitten. The  plants  should  be  planted  not  less  than  2  feet  apart,  in  rows  that 
have  at  least  3  feet  space  between,  as  the  cabbages  need  a  good  deal  of  room. 
When  well  grown,  the  average  plant  will  weigh,  after  being  trimmed  for  the 
market,  about  8  or  9  catties;  nearly  2  feet  long,  mostly  crisp  white  stem,  and 
but  little  green  leaf.  1  do  not  know  how  much  nourishment  there  may  be 
in  it,  but  it  is  the  main  staple  of  the  diet  of  the  people  here  in  the  north  during 
the  winter.  With  plenty  of  coarse  whole-wheat  fiour,  maize,  and  cabbage, 
the  people  make  a  good  growth  certainly  here. ' ' 

For  an  illustration  of  a  field  of  Chinese  cabbage  as  grown  at  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,Bee  Plate  IV. 

34217  and  34218. 

From  McCale  Sana,  Lumbwa,  British  East  Africa.     Presented  by  Mrs.  Ernest 
Smith.    Received  August  12,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34217.  (Undetermined.) 
"Wild  coffee." 

34218.  Phoenix  sp. 

"These  wild  dates  are  all  growing  on  the  river  banks;  some  are  growing  in 
the  river  itself.  1  fancy  this  is  how  they  have  managed  to  survive,  as  the 
Lumbwa  natives  have  boen  most  destructive  with  grass  fires  and  burning 
out  everything,  and  when  they  wanted  a  new  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate 
they  would  set  fire  to  the  forest  as  the  easiest  way  of  clearing  the  ground  they 
wanted  to  use."    (Smith.) 

34219.     Hyphaene  thebaica  (L.)  Martius.  Doum  palm. 

From  Hamburg,  Germany.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Skinner,  American 

consul  general.    Eeceived  August  7, 1912. 

Seeds  imported  thnmgh  the  German  importers,  who  purchase  them  for  use  in 

button  making,  in  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  securing  large  quantities  of 

good  quality  doum-palm  seeds  for  planting  purposes.    Immense  quantities  of  seeds 

are  imported  through  Hambuig  to  supply  the  button  manufacturers  of  Germany  with 

a  cheap  substitute  for  the  v^etable  ivory  produced  by  the  nuts  of  Phytelephas 

species. 

84220  to  34249.     Oryza  sativa  L.  Eice. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  Director 

of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Division  of  Horticulture, 

Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  10, 1912. 

"The  yield  of  these  rices  varies  from  5,000  kilos  per  hectare  dtfwn  to  3,800  kilos,  but, 

once  these  yields  are  considerably  affected  by  local  conditions,  weathei^  etc.,  there 
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is  no  need,  in  my  opinion,  to  give  the  approximate  yield  of  each  variety  (the  only  two 
yielding  5,000  kilos  per  hectare  are  Noe.  579  [S.  P.  I.  No.  34234]  and  598  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  34233],  most  of  the  others  running  about  4,000  to  4,300  kilos  per  hectare).  The 
data  regarding  the  number  of  days  for  maturing  the  crop  are,  of  couzse,  not  of  much 
value  to  you,  considering  the  vastly  different  conditions  under  which  these  varieties 
will  be  grown  in  the  States  and  considering  the  variation  of  the  individual  sensitivenees 
of  the  varieties  to  local  influences.'^  (Barrett,) 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

84220.    Arabon.  84286.     Maean  Santa  Rita. 


84221. 

Binugayan  carcar. 

84286. 

Macan  SUangan. 

84222. 

Bayhay. 

34237. 

Magpunit. 

34223. 

Binatad. 

34238. 

Minaya. 

84224. 

BiTumkero. 

34230. 

PilapU. 

34225. 

Calodo, 

34240. 

PinUing  Daniel, 

34226. 

Cabayttran. 

84241. 

Quinaluay. 

84227. 

Calohang. 

34242. 

Quinanay. 

84228. 

Cavitenang  nagmaliu. 

84243. 

Quinatia. 

84229. 

Ilangitnon. 

34244. 

Quiriquiri. 

84280. 

Joquianan, 

84245. 

San  Pablo. 

34281. 

Laud, 

84246. 

Tayading  puld. 

84282. 

Mancasar. 

84247. 

TahUid. 

34288. 

Manticanon. 

84248. 

Tungcadol. 

84284. 

Manahunroc. 

34240. 

Virgen. 

34250  and  34251. 

From  SafI,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bircher,  The  Middle  Egypt  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  August  6,  1912. 

84250.  DovTALis  caffra  (Hook,  and  Harv.)  Warb.  Kei-apple. 
{Aberia  caffra  Hook,  and  Harv.) 

"A  small  tree,  12  to  30  feet  in  height,  often  thomlees  when  in  tree  form,  but 
exceedingly  thorny  when  kept  cut  as  a  hedge,  for  which  purpoite  it  is  much  used , 
as  it  is  impenetrable  and  when  once  established  stands  drought  remarkably 
well.  The  seeds  soon  lose  their  vitality  when  kept  dry,  but  germinate  freely 
when  fresh,  and  the  plants  are  easily  transplanted  in  the  various  nursery  stages 
if  not  allowed  to  get  a  secure  foothold,  which  they  do  rapidly.  It  does  not 
succeed  where  frosts  are  regularly  severe,  but  elsewhere  requires  to  be  cut 
twice  a  year  to  keep  it  in  good  hedge  form  and  makes  a  dense  5-foot  hedge  in 
five  years.  It  stands  cutting  to  any  extent,  and  if  a  hedge  has  been  aUowed 
to  make  too  much  headway  when  young  and  becomes  open  below  it  can  be  cut 
to  the  ground  level  and  started  afresh  from  the  coppice  shoots.  Blanks  in  a 
hedge,  if  not  too  wide,  can  be  remedied  by  interplaiting  branches.  The  fruit 
is  globose  or  depressed  globose,  minutely  velvety,  1  to  1}  inches  in  diameter, 
bright  yellow,  resembling  an  apricot,  edible,  and  used  in  preserves,  but  of  too 
high  flavor  to  be  used  alone.  It  is  too  sour  for  dessert  use  unless  perfectly 
ripened  under  bright  sunshine.  It  is  sometimes  attacked  by  the  common  peach 
maggot."    (Simy  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 

84251.  OoRDiA  icYXA  L.  Sebeaten. 
''  In  India  the  tender  young  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  v^;e table  and  is  pickled;  the 

ripe  fruit  is  eaten  and  is  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds;  the  kernel  is  eaten 
and  tastes  somewhat  like  a  filbert;  that  of  the  cultivated  tree  is  better.    The 
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34360  and  84251— Continued. 

wood  is  soft  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  timber  from  which  the  Egyptian 
mummy  cases  were  made.  It  is  one  of  those  used  for  preparing  fire  by  friction 
in  India.  It  is  olive  cobred,  grayish,  or  light  brown,  coarse  grained,  easy  to 
work,  strong,  and  seasons  well;  it  is  readily  attacked  by  insects.  It  is  used  for 
boat  building  in  India,  for  well  curbs,  gunstocks,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  Bengal  for  canoes.  It  is  an  excellent  fuel.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
varies  from  28  to  42  pounds.  The  viscid  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  birdlime 
in  India,  and  the  kernel  ia  used  for  marking  linen,  but  the  mark  is  fugacious. 
The  bark  is  extracted  in  ribbon-like  layers  and  then  twisted  into  cordage.  In 
its  lace-bark  appearance  the  bast  resembles  sterculia.  It  is  white  in  color, 
soft,  and  of  inferior  tenacity."  (Maideny  Useful  Native  PUmlSj  and  Dodge, 
Usrful  Fiber  PlanU.) 

DistribiUion, — A  shrub  or  low  tree  cultivated  in  the  Tropics  of  the  Old  World 
from  Egypt  through  India  and  Cochin  China  to  Australia. 

34252.  Beta  sp.  Beet. 

From  Artwin,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  RollofF,  director,  Botanic  Garden, 
Tiflis,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Received  August  13, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  native  Caucasian  beet,  introduced  for  the  work  of  plant  breeders  inter- 
ested in  this  genus. 

34253.  Carissa  ovata  R.  Brown. 

From  Brisbane,  Queensland.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey,  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  August  15,  1912. 
For  previous  introductions  and  descriptions,  see  8.  P.  I.  Nos.  31111  and  34153. 

34254.  JuoLANS  AUSTRALis  Giiseb.  Walnut. 
From  Sucre,  Bolivia.'   Presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Moore,  British  vice  consul. 

Received  August  10,  1912. 
**Bolivien8i8.    These  are  from  the  same  species  of  walnut  that  grows  in  the  tropical 
Santa  Cruz,  but  were  taken  from  a  higher  altitude,  approximately  7,500  feet,  and 
not  more  than  100  miles  from  Sucre.''    ( Moore.) 

34255  and  84256.     Vigna  sinensis  (Tomer)  Savi.  Oowpea. 

From  Paramaribo,  Surinam.    Presented  by  Dr.  P.  J.  S.  Cramer,  Director  of 
Agriculture.    Received  August  14,  1912. 
Seeds  clay  or  buff  colored.     Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  J.  Sack,  Acting  Director  of 
Agriculture. 

34266.    *'Djari  pesie.    Is  grown  as  a  vegetable  principally." 
34266.    " Grown  as  a  vegetable  and  also  as  a  forage  crop." 

34257.     EucHLAENA  MEXicANA  Schrad.  Teosinte. 

From  Durango,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hamm,  American  consul, 

who  obtained  it  from  Dr.  H.  W.  J^ackson.    Received  August  19, 1912. 

"The  plant  known  as  teosinte,  or  asese,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  antecedent 

of  common  maize,  grows  in  some  parts  of  the  State  of  Durango.    The  plant  occurs 

in  a  wild  state.    Only  one  attempt,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  been  made 

to  cultivate  it.    Two  or  three  years  ago  a  Mexican  ranchman  gathered  a  quantity  of 

the  seed,  which  he  planted  as  a  forage  crop,  with  most  excellent  results.    The  plant 
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flowers  in  the  month  of  July  and  matures  in  November.  The  height  attained  by 
the  plant  varies  greatly  according  to  soil,  climatic  conditions,  etc.,  the  full-grown  plant 
running  from  about  50  to  75  inches  in  height  in  this  State.  Teosinte  closely  resem- 
bles the  common  maize  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  becomes  more  bushy  as  it  develops, 
owing  to  the  laige  number  of  suckers  thrown  out  by  the  parent  stalk.  The  leaf  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  maize  in  all  stages  of  its  development.  A  single  stalk 
of  teosinte  will  have  from  10  to  15  ears  which,  unless  the  teosinte  has  mixed  with 
maize,  have  practically  no  cob  or  core. 

"  The  reason  why  little  or  no  use  is  made  of  this  valuable  plant  is  that  when  planted 
near  com  it  readily  crosses  with  the  latter  and  spoils  the  com  crop,  which  is  the  staple 
agricultural  crop  of  this  district.  It  is  reported  that  the  natives  have  made  tortillas 
from  the  ground  seed  of  teosinte,  but  such  instances  are  very  rare."    (Hamm.) 

34268  and  84269. 

From  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.    Presented  by  Dr.  Greoige  Y.  Perez.    Received 

August  16,  1912. 
34258.    EcHinic  aubbrianuh  Webb  and  Berth. 

''This  is  a  very  striking  TenerifEe  alpine  plant  growing  at  the  Canadas  on 
its  rocky  walls  at  an  elevation  of  between  8,000  and  9,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  throws  up  in  the  second  year  a  single  th3n8UB  of  beautiful  pink  flowers. 
I  have  just  had  one  in  flower  3}  meters  high  (11  feet  8  inches).  Eckium  wild- 
pretiif  which  I  do  npt  have,  is  probably  this  same  plant  or  a  hybrid  of  it  The 
latter  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew  Garden  for  over  10  years. 

"This  may  turn  out  to.be  a  valuable  fodder  plant  in  southern  Califomia, 
as  goats  are  fond  of  it.    I  ts  rosette  of  leaves  is  more  than  1  yard  across. ' '    (Perez. ) 

Distribution. — A  pink-flowered  perennial  found  on  the  alpine  slopes  of  the 
island  of  Teneriffe. 

34250.      ECHIUM  CANDICANS  X  SIMPLEX. 

"  This  is  a  new  hybrid  obtained  this  year  by  the  writer.  The  thyrsus  is  light 
blue;  a  beautiful  plant. ' '    (Perez.) 

34260  to  34262. 

From  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.    Presented  by  Dr.  George  V.  Perez.     Received 
August  16,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34260.  Pancrathth  canariense  Ker. 

"  This  is  a  Canary  plant  of  the  coast  region,  like  P.  marUimum.  It  flowers  in 
October."    (Perez.) 

Distribution. — A  bulbous  plant  with  irislike  leaves  and  umbels  of  lai^e  white 
flowers,  found  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

34261.  ASFARAOUS  ALBUS  L.  AspfiOUgllB. 

'  'Pastorianus.  This  plant  has  been  written  about  lately  as  simulating  Larix. 
I  received  notes  from  Mr.  Fairchild  about  it  last  year."    (Perez.) 

34262.  Genista  splendens  Webb  and  Berth. 

"This  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Palma  (Canary  Islands),  where  it  is 
called  'Gacia  Blanca*  in  contrast  to  Cytisiis  stenopetaluSj  which  is  called 
'Gacia.'  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  somewhat  silvery  leaves  and  bright 
orange-yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  forage  plant  also,  like  Cytisua  stenopeUdua^  which 
is  much  employed  as  such  in  Palma."    (Perez.) 
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BiscHOFiA  JAVANICA  Blume.  Toog. 

From  Buitenzoig,  Java.  Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  Auguist  12,  1912. 
''A  tall  tree  known  as  toog,  with  a  fairly  regular,  unbuttressed,  short  bole  with  a 
wide^reading  crown.  It  is  intolerant  of  ehade.  The  bark  is  dark  bzown,  soft  to  the 
touch,  shedding  in  thin,  laige  scales.  The  inner  bark  is  red  with  a  thin,  dark-red  latex. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  trifoliate,  and  smooth,  with  the  edges  of  the  leaflets  toothed. 
The  sapwood  is  light  cream  colored;  theheartwood  is  red,  moderately  hard,  and  moder- 
ately heavy."    ( WkUford^  Forests  of  the  Philippines.) 

34264  to  34272. 

From  Home,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Received  August  14,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Eisen: 

34264.    Prunus  armeniaga  L.  Apiicot. 

''These  seeds  were  procured  in  a  restaurant  in  Rome.  Locality  not  known. 
This  variety  is  probably  the  finest  apricot  I  have  ever  tasted,  being  laiger  than 
our  average  Moorpark,  globular,  but  with  apex  characteristically  pointed,  the 
point  being  short  but  very  acute  and  set  off  suddenly  and  distinctly.  Ripens 
evenly  all  around.  Very  sweet  and  highly  flavored.  Color  deep  orange." 
84265.    Prunus  armeniaca  L.  Apricot. 

"These  apricots  are  said  to  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Frascati,  near  Rome,  in 
the  Alban  Hills.    Some  are  said  to  have  sweet  seeds." 

34266.  CoRYLUS  avellana  L.  Filbert. 
"From   Boecotrecaee,    near  Naples.    Name:  San  Giovanni,    The  earliest 

filbert  known  in  that  part  of  Italy,  ripening  by  June  24.  Of  very  good  quality, 
though  not  as  highly  flavored  as  the  wild  nut,  but  remarkably  well  filled  and 
solid .    Valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness. ' ' 

34267.  Prunus  dohestica  L.  Plum. 
**Papagone,    Average  2}  inches  long  by  1)  inches  wide.    Largest  2}  to  even 

3  inches  long  by  If  inches  wide;  elongate  ovoid;  greenish  yellow,  darker  green 
on  shaded  side.  Stalk  short,  half  inch  to  less  in  length.  Fine  gray  bloom. 
Very  thin  and  smooth  skin.  Seed  very  thin  pitted,  sulcate  edge,  and  remark- 
ably small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  highly  flavored, 
adheres  slightly  to  the  stone." 

34266.    Prunus  dohestica  L.  Plum. 

"Prune  called  Prunaringiaf  grown  near  Naples.  The  name  may  also,  and 
more  properly,  be  spelled  Prunarigno  or  Prunarignia^  and  I  am  told  that  possibly 
it  means  Pruno  di  India,  though  I  prefer  to  think  that  the  name  in  some  way 
refers  to  the  main  characteristlb  of  the  fruit— one  or  two  vertical  cracks  ('  rigno ') 
when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  In  size  this  prune  or  plum  resembles  the  Papagone 
but  is  more  irreguhur.  General  shape  like  Papagone^  but  the  color  is  deeper 
green.  Very  sweet  and  even  more  flavored ,  but  the  value  of  this  splendid  plum 
VB  lowered  by  the  fact  that  when  ripe  it  alwa3r8  possesses  one  or  more  vertical 
splits  on  the  cheek.  Thus,  it  does  not  present  the  same  fine  appearance  as  the 
Papagone  and  could  not  stand  long  shipment;  but  for  canning  and  preserving 
this  plum  should  be  excellent.  The  seed,  in  proportion  to  the  fruit,  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  Papagone  but  somewhat  similar  in  shape;  thin  and 
oblong,  but  less  curved  than  the  Papagone.  Both  ripen  at  about  the  same  time 
and  are  at  the  height  of  perfection  at  Boscotrecase  by  August  1." 
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34264  to  84272— Continued. 

84260.    Prunus  armeniaca  L.  Apricot. 

^*Crisomdo,    From    Boacotrecase.    Very   laige,    rounded    oblong    without 
points,  color  orange,  ripena  evenly  all  around.'' 

84270.  Prunus  armeniaca  L.  Apxioot. 
"These  apricots  are  all  from  the  same  garden  and  are  said  to  be  Critomelo. 

As,  however,  the  lots  differ  from  each  other,  I  take  it  that  they  must  be  from 
different  trees,  probably  seedlings,  though  about  this  I  can  give  no  absolute 
information,  not  having  collected  them  myself.  But  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
differ  in  size  as  well  as  in  shape  from  the  other  Criiomdos,  to  me  indicates  a 
difference  in  variety.  I  have,  however,  been  assured  that  all  were  selected 
from  the  best  Crisomdot.** 

84271.  Prunus  domesttca  L.  Plum. 
''Roman  market.    Best  plum  coming  to  this  market,  and  seems  especially 

good  for  shipment,  as  the  flesh  is  firm.  Size  2  to  2}  inches  long  by  1^  inches 
wide.  Color  green  with  red  cheek.  No  particular  name.  Quality  fair,  but 
neither  so  sweet  nor  so  well  flavored  as  Papagone  and  Prunaringiaf  S.  P.  I.  Nos. 
34267  and  34268,  which  both  belong  to  the  Naples  market." 

84272.  Prunus  noifEsncA  L.  Plum. 
"Very  laige,  globular,  golden  yellow.    A  variety  of  Reineclaude  of  the  very 

best  quality.    From  Frascati.'* 

84274.    Annona  reticulata  L.  Custard-apple. 

From  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic.  Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hath- 
away, jr.,  American  consul.    Received  August  16, 1912. 

84276.    Amtodalus  persica  L.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 
From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee.    Received  August  19, 
1912. 
''This  is  a  mixed  lot  of  peach  seeds  containing  some  from  red  clingstones  and  some 
from  white  freestones.*' 

84286.    GossTFiuM  hirsutum  L.  Cotton. 

From  Coimbatore,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Cecil  Wood,  president.  Agricul- 
tural College,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper.    Received  August  20, 1912. 

^'Cambodia.  This  cotton  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Cambodia  into 
southern  India,  where  it  has  yielded  far  more  heavily  than  any  other  cotton.  It 
is  of  the  American  Upland  type.''     {Piper.) 

"This  cotton  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  American  Upland  type  and  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  American  cotton  that  has  beeih  acclimatized  in  Cambodia,  though 
this  may  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  There  is  historical  evidence  of  the  introduction 
of  a  superior  type  of  cotton  from  Siam  to  Louisiana  in  early  days,  and  this  may  have 
been  Uie  origin  of  the  long-staple  varieties  formerly  grown  so  extensively  in  the 
Delta  r^ons  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Thus  the  Cambodia  cotton  may  prove 
to  be  related  to  the  American  long-staple  type.  A  variety  of  Upland  cotton  from 
Cochin  Chioa  was  studied  in  Egypt  in  1910  which  may  prove  to  be  similar  to  the 
present  importation.  An  account  of  this  cotton  was  published  in  Bulletin  210  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  Hindi  Cotton  in  Egypt.  The  Cambodia  cotton 
has  been  grown  for  a  few  years  in  southern  India  and  has  given  much  better  results 
than  any  variety  introduced  from  America.  An  account  of  the  experiments  in 
India  was  publicdied  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  December  7,  191Q," 
(0.  F.  Cooh.) 
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Plate  V. 


Plants  of  Sesame  (Sesamum  Orientale  L.)  3  to  4  Feet  Tall,  at  the  Yar- 
row Field  Station,  Rockville,  Md.   (S.  P.  I.  No.  26438.) 

An  important  oil  seed,  much  cultivated  in  China.  India,  Palestine,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Mexico.  Selection  woric  will  be  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  shattering  of  the  seed 
as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  The  oil  is  important  for  table  use.  and  the  seeds  are  much  used  in 
confectionery  in  oriental  countries.  8ee  S.  P.  I.  No.  34290.  (Photographed  by  Dorsett, 
No.  8175,  July  23,  1911.) 
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34280  and  S4291. 

From  HanlcDW,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  Roger  S.  Greene,  American  consul 
genend.    Received  August  21, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Greene: 

84290.    Sebamum  orientals  L.  Sesame. 

(S.  xndicum  L.) 
"Tzu  nuL    A  good  culinary  oil  is  expressed  from  these  seeds." 
For  an  iUustiation  of  sesame  plants  growing  at  the  Yarrow  Field  Station,  Rockville, 
Md.,  see  Plate  y. 

34291.    Cannabis  satiya  L.  Hemp. 

**Ta  ma.  Said  to  be  the  hemp  which  grows  higher  than  aU  other  kinds. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  two  principal  varieties  oi  ta  ma  hemp  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, one  of  which  yields  three  crops  a  year,  while  the  other  yields  only 
one  crop.  This  tall  hemp  of  which  I  am  sending  you  seed  gives  only  one 
crop." 

84392.     BoMBAX  sp. 

From  Sbek  Lung,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Fisher.  Received  August  10, 
1912. 
"This  tree  at  first  has  a  great  many  sharp  thorns  on  its  trunk,  but  after  four  or  five 
years  these  thorns  disappear.  It  grows  into  a  big,  high  tree.  I  should  think  that 
it  would  not  stand  frost.  It  sheds  its  leaves  in  the  winter  here.  In  the  spring  before 
the  leaves  come  it  shows  a  red  flower,  followed  by  pods  in  which  the  cotton  and  seed 
are  borne.  It  seems  to  be  native  to  this  soil  and  grows  very  easily  and  quickly. 
It  is  not  cultivated,  but  usually  grows  up  wild.  It  is  called  min  fa  shue  (cotton 
tree).  It  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making  pillows  and  is  dearer  than  the  imported 
cotton.  It  seems  very  good,  for  it  does  not  gather  in  lumps  like  the  ordinary  cotton.*' 
(FSMker.) 

34293  and  34284.    Holcus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Peis.) 
From  Cedar  Hill,  Tex.  Pieeented  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Nance,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper. 
Received  August  26, 1912. 
"This  is  a  small,  sweet-stemmed,  kafirlike  sorghum,  but  with  a  looser  head  than 
ordinary  kafir.  M> .  Nance  writes  that  he  has  grown  Red  kafir  continuously  since 
1908.  The  seed  of  it  was  obtained  from  the  David  Hardie  Seed  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
'I  saw  nothing  peculiar  growing  among  my  Red  kafir  until  1911,  when  I  discov- 
ered a  few  plants  of  kafirita.  My  attention  was  directed  to  them  by  reason  of  their 
dimimitive  size  and  early  maturity.  I  noticed  further  that  some  plants  bore  red 
seeds  and  others  white,  and  from  this  fact  I  gathered  that  kafirita  was  not  merely 
a  dwarf  Red  kafir,  so  I  searched  out  the  fields — 6  acres — for  other  similar  plants  and 
obtained  perhaps  2  ounces  of  seed  in  all.  This  I  planted  carefully  in  1912,  and  the 
plants  bred  perfectly  true.  I  suppose  that  we  may  as  well  assume  that  the  plant 
originated  here  on  my  farm.  It  is  evidently  not  Just  a  dwarf  Red  kafir,  for  that 
view  does  not  account  for  the  white  seeds.  However,  excepting  this  feature,  to- 
gether with  a  constantly  yellow  tinge  of  the  whole  plant  except  the  seed,  it  is  a 
perfect  dwaif  Red  kafir.'  (D.  C.  Nance,  letter,  August  7, 1912.)"  (C.  V.  Piper.) 
White.  84294.    Red. 
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34286  to  34287.    Ibis  spp.  Iris. 

From  Oalifomia.    Preeented  by  Mias  Alice  Eastwood,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Re- 
ceived August  26,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Miss  Eastwood: 

34205.  Iris  tenuissima  Dykes. 

*'Fiom  Goose  Valley,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.    Collected  by  Wallace  Dilhnan." 

34206.  Iris  sp. 

'^Dunsmuir,  Cal.    I  think  it  is  Iris  tenuissima,  but  it  may  be  Iris  amabilis. 
Collected  by  Alice  Eastwood." 

34207.  Iris  amabilis  Eastwood. 

"Collected  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford,  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

34288  and  34800. 

Presented  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Rife,  Naperville,  111.    Received  August  22,  1912. 
34200.    Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

"From  the  Marshall  Islands,  Oceania.    Mummy  apple,  called  pawpaw  in 
Australia."    (Rife.) 

34300.  Annona  RsnouLATA  L.  Custard-apple. 
"From  Tahiti,  Society  Islands."    (Ri/e.) 

34801  and  34302. 

From  Edinbuigh,  Scotland.    Presented  by  Prof.  Bayley  Balfour,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  August  23,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34301.  Cytisus  hillebrandth  (Christ)  Briquet. 

Distribution. — A  spreading  leguminous  plant  found  on  the  mountains  in  Gran 
Canaria  Island  in  the  Canaries. 

34302.  Cttisus  albus  hicrophtllus  Aschers.  and  Graebn. 
(C  austriacus  L.) 

Distribution, — A  white-flowered,  smaU-leaved  leguminous  plant  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Balkans  in  southern  Europe. 

34303  to  34308. 

From  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Presented  by  Prof.  Bayley  Balfour,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  August  23, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34303.  Acacia  WHAxn  F.  Mueller. 

Distribution, — A  leguminous  shrub  with  flowers  in  globular  heads,  found  in 
Victoria  in  Australia. 

34304.  Berberis  oudcpeli  Koch  and  Bouche.  Barberry. 

34305.  Carissa  bispinosa  (L.)  Desf.  'Amatim^ulu. 
(C.  arduina  Lam.) 

34306.  PnrospoRUM  euobnioides  Cunningham.  Tarata. 
"A  beautiful  tree,  sometimes  40  feet  in  height,  whose  pale-green,  broadly 

oblong  leaves,  2  or  3  inches  long,  with  undulating  maigins,  emit,  when  bruised, 
a  lemonlike  odor.  The  delicate  venation  and  light-colored,  almost  white 
midrib  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  leaf.  The  Maoris  mix  the  resinous  exudation 
from  the  white  bark  wiUi  the  juice  of  the  sow  thistle  and  work  it  into  a  ball, 
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34303  to  34308— Continued. 

which  they  chew.  In  October  (in  New  Zealand)  the  tree  produces  laige 
corymbs  of  yellowish  green  flowers,  whose  heavy,  honeyed  odor  is  almost  sickly 
in  its  intensity.  The  plant  is  probably  often  self-pollinated,  but  though 
stamens  and  pistils  are  always  present  one  or  the  other  is  often  abortive,  so  that 
the  flowers  are  often  practically  unisexual.  The  wood  of  this  species,  like  that 
of  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  is  almost  worthless.  The  tree  is  often  culti- 
vated for  its  beauty  and  is  sometimes  used  to  form  an  ornamental  hedge." 
(Laing  and  Blackwdl,  Plants  of  New  Zealand.) 

Distribution. — A  small  round-headed  tree  with  very  fragrant  flowers,  found  on 
the  North  Island  and  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand. 
84307.    PRDfULA  SINOU8TBRI  Balf.  f.  Piimrose. 

' '  This  plant  is  of  special  horticultural  interest.  It  was  introduced  in  1908  by 
Bees,  Ltd.,  grown  from  Forrest's  seeds,  and  promises  to  be  in  our  gardens  what 
P.  obconica  Hance  ought  to  have  been,  but  is  not.  P.  sinolisteri  Balf.  f.  has 
not  the  irritant  hairs.  It  is  a  free  grower,  forming  compact  masses  of  dark 
green,  acutely  lobed  leaves,  and  the  trusses  of  white  (sometimes  lilac)  flowers 
are  many.  In  our  northern  climate  it  is  not  quite  hardy — ^like  true  P.  obconica 
Hance  in  that  respect.  It  was  sent  out  as  P.  listen  King — a  venial  error  of 
naming—and  the  name  sinolisteri  has  been  given  in  the  hope  of  making  the 
change  of  nomenclature  less  disturbing."  {Balfour,  Chinese  and  Other  Primu- 
las, Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.,  vol.  t9,  p.  m,  191S.) 
34308.    PRDfUUL  FORRBsrn  Balf.  f.  Pzimrose. 

''P.  forrestii,  of  the  section  Callianthst,  is  a  curious  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
species,  and  a  lover  of  dry,  stony  situations.  The  flow ers  are  large  and  numerous, 
of  a  rich  deep  shade  of  orange,  and  fragrant.  The  foliage  is  densely  coated  with 
glandular  hairs,  and,  in  the  fresh  state,  has  a  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant, 
aromatic  odor.  The  plant  is  specially  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
commonly  found,  i.  e.,  the  crevices  of  dry,  shady  limestone  cliffs,  in  having  a 
long,  intensely  toug^,  woody  rootstock  of  2-3  feet  in  length.  The  base  of  this 
is  very  tapered,  generally  only  a  few  inches  being  inclosed  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  From  this  point  the  plant  is  pendulous  for  almost  the  full  length  of 
the  remainder  of  the  rootstock,  a  few  inches  of  the  growing  apex  being  turned 
out  and  upwards.  The  rootstock  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  is  covered  with 
the  induvifs  of  previous  year's  foliage,  which,  at  the  apex,  form  a  dense  matted 
mass  with  the  fresh  foliage  and  flowers  arising  from  the  center.  Judging  from 
the  length  of  the  rootstocks  of  specimens  seen  growing,  allowing  two  whorls  of 
leaves  for  one  year's  growth,  a  very  liberal  estimate,  some  plants  must  reach 
the  age  of  60-100  years.  Another  feature  which  pointed  to  great  age  in  the 
species  was,  the  cliffs  behind  some  of  the  larger  specimens  were  scored  and 
worn  to  the  depth  of  fully  an  inch  by  the  motion  of  the  plants  in  the  wind." 
(Forrest^  Primulacese  from  Western  Yunnan^  Notes  from  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  vol.  4,  p.  16, 1908.) 

Distribution.— A  primrose  with  fragrant  deep-yellow  flowers,  found  on  the 
sbpes  of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  to  11,000  feet  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  province  of  Yunnan  in  China. 

34300.    Cabyophtlltjs  sp. 

(Eugenia  sp.) 
Ftom  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead,  Buenos   Aires.    Received 
August  16, 1912. 
"In  the  Guarany  language  this  fruit  is  called  ywapurd.    1  have  never  seen  it  in 
any  place  except  in  the  monte  in  the  district  between  Sapucay  and  Asuncion,  nor 
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can  I  find  any  mention  of  it  in  any  botanical  books.  It  grows  in  bush  fonn  to  a 
height  of  about  2  meten,  the  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  and  coloring  of  a  dark- 
red  plum,  being  borne  in  clusters  about  the  main  stalks.  I  have  never  tasted  the 
fruit,  but  it  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  natives  here."    (Mead.) 

34311.  Pbunus  oesasus  L.  Oheny. 

From  Abchasica,  Western  Caucasus.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  RoUoff,  director. 
Botanic  Garden,  Tiflis,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Received  September  9, 1912. 
These  are  said  by  Mr.  Rolloff  to  be  seeds  of  wild,  sour  cherries  and  were  sent  in 
under  the  name  Cerasus  caproniana  abchasica. 

34312.  Syzyoium  SMiTHn  (Poir.)  Niedenzu. 
(Euffenia  smUkii  Poir.) 

From  Melbourne,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Cronin,  curator,  Botanic  and 
Domain  Gardens.  Received  September  9, 1912. 
''  A  close-wooded  tree  from  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter  and  from  80  to  120  feet  in  height. 
The  bark  contains  about  17  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  and  3.6  per  cent  of  gallic  acid. 
The  white,  purplish-tinted  fruits  are  produced  in  profusion,  are  acidulous  and 
wholesome,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  small  boys,  and  birds."  {Maiden^  Atu- 
tralian  Native  Plants.) 

DistrilnUion. — ^A  tree  found  in  North  Australia,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Victoria,  in  Australia. 

34313.  SoLANUM  TUBEBOSUM  L.  Potato. 
From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Knowles,  American  consul. 

Received  September  9,  1912. 

''A  smooth,  clean-looking,  thin-skinned,  white  potato  of  fine  flavor  and  said  to  be 
a  good  keeper. ' '    {Knowles . ) 

^'Tubers  of  medium  size,  decidedly  round-oblate  in  shape;  skin  dark  red;  eyes 
large  and  deep.  In  many  respects  the  tubers  resemble  the  American  variety  known 
as  'Bliss  Triumph'".    (WUliam  Stuart.) 

34314.  HoBDEUM  sp.  Barley. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Hoiace  G.  Knowles,  American  consul. 
Received  September  9,  1912. 
"The  straw  of  this  barley  grows  to  more  than  4  feet  in  height  and  must  have  con- 
siderable nourishment,  as  it  is  about  the  only  feed  given  to  the  ft^nimala  in  this  alti- 
tude of  Bolivia. '  *    (Knowles. ) 

34316.    Raphia  sp.  Baila  palm. 

From  McCale  Sana,  Lumbwa,  British  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Ernest 
Smith.    Received  September  13, 1912. 
"This  palm  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  the  midrib  of  the  huge  leaves  is 
largely  used  in  the  roofing  of  the  buildings.''    (Smith,) 

34316.    CoLOOAsiA  sp.  Dasheen. 

From  Boca  Ceiga,  via  Largo,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Baldwin,  in  care  of 

Baldwin  &  Bosworth.    Received  August  19, 1912. 

''From  the  appearance  of  the  corm  and  tubers,  this  dasheen  is  of  the  Japanese 

type.    The  corm  is  acrid  in  the  raw  state  and  is  of  coarse  texture,  strong  flavor,  and 

deep-violet  color  when  cooked.    The  tubera  are  nonacrid.  when  raw,  are  rather  moist 

when  cooked,  and  have  a  flavor  much  like  the  ordinary  potato.''    (R.  A.  Young.) 
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34817.    TRincuM  aestivxjm  L.  Wheat. 

{T.wdgare  ym.) 
From  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  W.  Burt,  American  vice  conBul,  Flor- 
ence.   Received  September  10, 1912. 
' '  Grown  in  the  Pistoja  district.    The  statement  from  the  grower  is  that  the  crop  this 
year  has  been  poor  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  that  the  seed  is  sown  in  the*  latter 
part  of  October  and  the  first  part  of  November,  and  the  wheat  is  gathered  in  the 
fiist  part  of  July.    This  wheat  was  grown  on  a  plain  at  184  feet  above  sea  level." 
(Bitrt.) 

34318  and  34319. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief, 
Division  of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Received  September  16, 
1912. 

84818.  Abbga  catechu  L.  Betel  palm. 
DistribtUion. — ^A  tall  palm  found  in  the  damp,  hot  regions  of  Asia  and  east- 
ward through  the  Malay  Archii>elago  to  the  Philippines. 

84819.  Obania  bboalis  Blume.  Palm. 
"A  rare  palm  of  the  Philippines,  rather  closely  related,  I  believe,  to  the 

coconut,  and  which  I  believe  would  make  an  interesting  greenhouse  plant; 
it  should  also  make  a  good  ornamental  for  southern  Florida,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Cuba."    (BarreU.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  3799  to  3801  for  previous  introduction. 

34320  to  34326. 

From  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic.    Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hatha- 
way, jr.,  American  consul.    Received  September  9, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hathaway: 

84820.  AoHRAS  ZAFOTA  L.  Sapota. 
''The  fruit  is  ellipsoid  in  shape,  exterior  dark  russet,  somewhat  like  mush- 
rooms or  fungi,  interior  deep  crimson  veiging  toward  coral  but  darker.  Its 
taste  is  sweet  and  spicy  and  hardly  likely  to  appeal  to  the  average  American 
palate.'' 

84821  to  84825.    Annona  squamosa  L.  Sweetsop. 

"The  English-speaking  islanders  call  this  the  'sugar-apple.'  It  is,  to  my 
taste,  a  fine  fruit.'- 

^'Annona  gqiuanoM  L.  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  cultivated  of  all  the  custard- 
apples.  It  is  essentially  tropical,  while  the  cherimoya  (Annona  cherimola 
Miller)  is  subtropical  and  will  not  flourish  at  sea  level  in  hot  countries.  The 
fruit  varies  in  quality,  and,  as  in  other  fruits  which  have  been  cultivated  for 
a  long  time,  care  shoiild  be  taken  in  selecting  the  best  varieties  for  asexual 
propagation.  For  this  reason  the  seeds  of  the  various  fruits  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment have  been  kept  distinct."    ( W,  E.  Safford.) 

34326  to  34328. 

From  Nogent-sur-Mame  (Seine),  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  £.  Prudhomme, 
director,  Colonial  Garden.    Received  September  19,  1912. 
84826.    Ctubopogon  schobnanthus  (L.)  Spreng.  Oin^er  grass. 

{Andropogon  9choenanthu8  L.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  29456  for  description. 
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34326  to  34328— Continued. 

34327.  Piper  cubeba  L.  f .  Cubeb  pepper. 

''The  cubeba  of  commerce,  which  are  of  importance  chiefly  in  medicine,  are 
the  berries  of  a  species  of  pepper  vine,  easily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
pepper  by  the  stalked  and  lazger  berries,  or  'corns.'  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  etc.,  and  thrives  under  similar  conditions  as  pepper,  requiring 
live  or  artificial  supports  and  a  certain  amount  of  shade.  The  world's  supply 
of  cubebs  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Java,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated.  The 
plants  are  best  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  among  the  top  or  fruitful 
shoots,  such  plants  being  more  productive  than  those  taken  from  near  the 
base. '  -    ( MacmiUanf  Handbook  of  Tropical  Qardening.) 

Distribution. — ^A  climbing  shrub  found  in  Java  and  other  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

34328.  Piper  chaba  Hunter. 

Distribution. — Commonly  cultivated  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

34329.  Secale  cereale  L.  Bye. 

From  Wronow,  Koschmin,  Poeen,  Germany.    Presented  by  Saatzuchtwirtschaft 
Fritz  Claaasen.    Received  September  12, 1912. 
Original  R.  von  ROmker  winter  rye  No.  2. 

34330.  Babyxylum  inebme  (Roxb.)  Pierre. 
(Pdtophorumfenugineum  Benth.) 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  botanist. 
Bureau  of  Science.    Received  September  21,  1912. 

"This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines  and  is  one  of  the  best  shade  trees  that  we 
have.  It  is  evergreen  and  bears  huge  terminal  panicles  of  very  showy  yellow  flowers. 
The  species  is  of  wide  distribution  in  the  Malayan  r^on,  and  in  the  Philippines 
grows  in  nature  near  the  seashore.  It  will  certainly  thrive  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Panama,  and  probably  in  southern  Florida  and  in  southern  California.  There  is  an 
excellent  colored  figure  of  it  in  the  third  edition  of  Blanco's  ''Flora  de  Filipinas.'* 
{Merrill,  in  letter  of  Aiigust  20,  1912,) 

Distribution. — ^A  tall,  unarmed  tree  found  in  Ceylon  and  eastward  through  the 
Malay  Archipelago  to  northern  Australia. 

34331  to  34333.    Cucumis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee.    Received  September  23, 
1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gee: 

34331.  "Round,  green  mebn.    Very  nice." 

34332.  "Yellow-and-white  striped  melon,  6  to  8  inches  in  length." 

34333.  "Small  white  melon,  sweet,  4  to  5  inches  in  length." 

34334.     RuBus  lasiocarpus  Smith.  Baspberry. 

From  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  W.  B.  Field,  Castlemaine,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia.   Received  September  9, 1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32453  for  description. 
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S4335.    Tkitigum  digoogum  Schrank.  White  enuner. 

From  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  W.  Burt,  American  vice  consul,  Florence. 
Received  September  10, 1912. 
"These  are  typical  heads  of  white  enmier,  a  cereal  related  to  spelt  and  wheat.'' 
(C.  R.  BaU.) 

S4SS6.    Olea  bubopea  L.  Olive. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Dr.  David  Prain,  director,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  September  80, 1912. 

Cuttings. 

34839.    Cariga  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticulturist,  Hawaii 
experiment  station.    Received  September  30, 1912. 
"A  monoecioufl  variety  and  our  best  in  flavor."    (Hig^ns.) 
Seeds. 
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BOTANICAL  NOTES  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  NEW  NAMES. 

PI*ANT  USTBD  IK  A  PBKVIOtrS  INVBNTOIIY. 

26116.     ViLLAREsiA  cHiLENSis  (MoUna)  Stuntz. 

{Citrus  chilensis  Molina,  Saggio  suUa  Historia  Natuiali  Chili,  p.  171,  1782.) 

( VUlaresia  mitcronata  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Flora  Peruviana,  vol.  3,  p.  9,  pi. 

231, 1802.) 

Seeds  of  tliijs  Chilean  icacinaceous  tree  were  received  under  the  name  ViUaresia 

mucrtmata  Ruiz  and  Pavon.    The  earliest  name  applied  to  this  plant,  however,  was 

Citrus  chilensis  Molina,  which  specific  name  it  is  necessary  to  adopt. 

PLANTS  USTED  IN  THIS  INVSNTOBY. 

34167.     Wabnebia  thunbeboia  (L.  f.)  Stuntz. 

(Gardenia  thunhergia  L.  f.,  Supplementum  Plantarum  Systematis  Vegeta- 
biUum,  p.  162, 1781.) 
Seeds  of  this  white-flowered  rubiaceous  shrub  were  received  under  the  name  Gar- 
denia thunhergia  L.  f.  In  publishing  this  name,  the  younger  Linnseus  cited  Thun- 
bergia  eapensis  Montin  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  Stockholm,  vol.  34,  p.  288, 
pi.  11,  1773).  Montin,  however,  merely  characterized  the  genus  Thunbergia,  with 
neither  binomial  nor  citations.  The  specific  name  given  by  Limueus  filius  is  there- 
fore the  earliest  and  should  be  adopted.  The  reason  for  using  the  generic  name 
Wameria  for  the  plants  usually  referred  to  the  genus  Gardenia  is  explained  under 
Wameria  augusta  Stickman,  S.  P.  I.  No.  30498,  in  Bulletin  No.  242,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  p.  14, 1912. 

34169.     Tbicalysia  flobibunda  (Harvey)  Stuntz. 

(Kraussia  Jloribunda  Harvey,  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  1,  p.  21, 

January,  1842.) 
(Coffea  traussiana  Hochstetter,  Flora,  vol.  25,  p.  237,  April,  1842.) 
(Truxdysia  kratissiana  (Hochst.)  Schinz,  Mem.  Herb.  Boiss.,  vol.  10,  p.  67, 
1900.) 
Seeds  of  this  rubiaceous  shrub  from  Natal  were  received  under  the  name  Kraussia 
Jloribunda  Harvey.    This  name,  published  in  January,  1842,  was  based  on  Krauss's 
No.  121,  which  was  also  the  type  of  Coffea  kraussiana  Hochstetter,  published  in  April, 
1842.    As  the  plant  is  now  considered  to  belong  to  the  genus  Tricalysia  and  the  com- 
bination Tricalysia  Jloribunda  seems  never  to  have  been  published,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  it  now. 

84171.     Ptebtgocabpus  flobibundus  (Meyer)  Stuntz. 

{Dregea  Jloribunda  Meyer,  Common tariorum  de  Plantis  Africae  Australioris, 
vol.  1,  fasc.  2,  p.  199, 1837.) 
Seeds  of  this  asclepiadaceous  plant  from  South  Africa  were  received  under  the 
name  Dregea  Jloribunda  Meyer.  The  generic  name  Dregea  had,  however,  been  used 
by  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  in  June,  1836  (Enumeratio  Plantanim  Africae  Australiae  Extra- 
tropicae,  p.  350),  f6r  certain  umbelliferous  plants  now  considered  to  belong  to  Peuceda- 
num.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  the  generic  name  Pterygocarpus,  published 
by  Hochstetter  in  1843  (Flora,  vol.  26,  bd.  1,  p.  78).  The  type  species  of  Hochstet- 
ter's  genus  is  P.  abysdnicuSj  a  plant  congeneric  with  P.  Jloribundus. 
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S4181.      MiGBOCOS  LATERIFLORA   L. 

(Grewia  atiatioa  L.,  Mantiiwa,  p.  122, 1767.) 
Seeds  of  this  yellow-flowered  tUiaceoua  shrub  from  India  were  received  under 
the  name  Orewia  anatica.  The  generic  names  Microcos  and  Grewia,  which  are 
recognized  as  congeneric,  were  both  pabliahed  in  Species  Plantarum,  1753,  Microcos 
on  page  514,  and  Grewia  on  page  964.  Microcos  having  priority  of  publication, 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  it.  The  present  species  was  pabliahed  by  linmsus  as  Orewia 
aaiatica  in  1767,  but  had  been  previously  published  (Species  Plantarum,  p.  514, 1753} 
as  Microcoa  laUriJlora,  which  name  it  is  necessary  to  use  here. 
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Aberia  eaffra.    See  DovyaHs  eaffra. 

Acacia  whanii,  34303. 

Acer  ginnala  wmerumi,  34137. 

Aehriu  zapotOy  34320. 

Alfalfa.    See    Medicago   rigidula   cmera- 

9cens. 
Allspice.    See  Pimenta  officmaUi. 
Amatungulu.    See  Camaa  spp. 
Amygdalut  penica,  34131,  34211,  34275. 
Anaruu  aativia,  34124. 
Andropogon  KhoejutrUkuB,    See    Cymbo- 

pogon  idioenanthu*. 
Armona  retkukUa,  34100,  34274,  34900. 

tquamomiy  34321  to  34325. 
Antidesma  bifrons,  34163. 

venosum.    See  Antidesma  6i- 
frons. 
Apple,  crab.    See  Malus  sp. 
Apricot,  Criflomelo,  34269,  34270. 

(Italy),  34264,  34265. 
Areca  caUdiu,  34318. 

Afih,  mountain.    See  ScfbuB  tianKhanioa. 
Aflparagufl.    See  Asparagus  spp. 
Asparagus  aUms,  34261. 

trichopfnfllus,  34133. 
Avellano.    See  Gevuina  aveUana, 
Avocado.    See  Persea  americana, 

BapMa  racerMsa,  34164. 
Barbeiry.    See  Berberis  guimpeli. 
Barley,  beardlees,  34110. 

(Bolivia),  34314. 

(China),  34127,  34129. 
Baryxylum  inemUy  34330. 
Bayberry.    See  Pimenta  acris. 
Beet.    See  Seta  sp. 
Berberis  guimpeli,  34304. 
iSetosp.,  34252. 

Betoom.    See  Pistada  atUmtiea. 
Bisdiofiajavanica,  34263. 
Bitongol.    See  Flacourtia  sepiaria, 
B(mbaxBp.,MZ92. 
Bonavist  bean.    See  DoUchos  lablab, 
Boscia  undukaa,  34177. 


Brassaia  actmophyUa,     See  Sdufflera  acti- 

nofiiylla, 
Brassica  pekinensis,  34216. 

Cabbage,  Chineee.    See  Brassica  pekinen- 
sis. 
Ctdoj^yllum  inophyUumj  34125. 
Cannabis  sativa,  34291. 
Capparis  eitri/olia,  34165. 
Carica  papaya,  34299,  34339. 
Carissa  arduina.    See  Carissa  bispinosa. 

bispinosa,  34305. 

grandijhra,  34166. 

ovata,  34153,  34253. 
Caryophyllus  sp.,  34309. 
CastiUa  elastica,  34130. 
Cherry.    See  Prunv^  cerasus. 
Clavija  omata,  34122. 
Clover  (Oliver  No.  3),  34195. 
(Oliver  No.  13),  34196. 
(Oliver  No.  28),  34197. 
Coffea  braussiana.    See   THcalysia  flori- 

bunda. 
Coffee,  wild,  34217. 
Cbtoeuia  sp.,  34316. 
Cardiamyxa,  34251. 
Com  (China),  34214,  34215. 
(Peru),  34120,  34121. 
Corylus  aveOana,  34266. 
Cotton,  Cambodia,  34289. 

Candava,  34188. 

Bulac-Cahoz,  34193. 

Bulac  Damo,  34190. 

Bulac  Sao^Bayo,  34192. 

Bulac  Saot-Pula,  34194. 

Gapas,  34189. 

Gapas  Kinachila,  34184. 

Gapas  Sanglay,  34185. 

Taal,  34187. 

Toguillo,  34186. 
Cowpea  (Egypt),  34102  to  34104. 

(Surinam),  34255,  34256. 
Crab  apple.    See  Malus  sp. 
Crataegus  spp.,  34135,  34136. 
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Cubeb  pepper.    See  Piper  cubeba. 
Cucumis  melo,  34331  to  34333. 
Gupang.    See  Parhia  timoriana. 
Custard-apple.     See  AnnofM  retiailata. 
Cymhopogon  ackoenanthuSy  34326. 
CytisuB  cibtu  miarophyllus,  34302. 

austriaeui.    See  Cytistis  aUmt. 

kUUbrandtii,  34301. 

Dasheen.    See  Coloctma  sp. 
Date,  Medjhool  (Tafilelt),  34213. 

wild  (British  East  Africa),  34218. 
IHmocarpus  Umgan,  34206. 
DioKorea  pentaphylUiy  34159. 

soHva,  34158. 
Dolkhos  lablahy  34106. 
DovyaltM  caffra,  34250. 
Dregea  floribunda .    See  PUrygoecBrpua  flo- 
ribundus. 

Echium  avherianum,  34258. 

candioans  X  simplex ^  34259. 
Emmer,  white.    See  Triticum  dicoccum. 
Erioboirya  japonica,  34101,  34119. 
EvMaena  mexicana,  34257. 
Eugenia  sp.    See  Caryophyllus  sp. 

8mitkii,    See  Syzygium  smithii. 

Filbert.    See  Corylua  avellana. 
Flacaurtia  aepiaria,  34093. 

Gardenia  thunbergia.    See  Wameria  thun- 

bergia. 
Genista  splendens,  34262. 
Gevuina  avellana,  34113. 
GoMi/pium  spp.,     34186,     34189,     34190, 
34192,  34193. 
arboreum,  34184. 
hirsutum,  34185,  34187,  34188, 
34191,  34194,  34289. 
Grass,  ginger.    See     Cymhopogon    schoe- 
nanOms. 
Paia.    See  Panicum  barbinode. 
Sudan.    See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Grewia  onotioa.    See  Microcos  lateriflora. 

Hawthorn.    See  Crataegus  spp. 
Hemp.    See  Cannabis  saliva. 
Holcus  sorghum,  34114,  34293,  34294. 
Hordeum  sp.,  34314. 

vulgare,  34127,  34129. 

trifwrcatum,  34110. 
Hyphaene  thebaica,  34219. 


Ilex  paragvariensiSy  34152. 
Ipomoea  aUnvenia,  34168. 

batatas,  34154,  34155. 
Iris  sp.  34296. 

amabilis,  34297. 

tenuissima,  34118,  34295. 
Ironwood,  white.    See  Boscia  uruhUata. 

Juglans  auslralis,  34254. 
Jujube.    See  Zixiphus  jujvha. 
Juniper,  34140  to  34145. 
Junipenis  spp.,  34142  to  34145. 

communis  oblonga,  34141. 

pseudosabina,  34140. 

Eei-apple.    See  Dovyalis  caffra. 
Kraussia  floribunda.    See  Tricalysia  flori- 
bunda. 

lingue.    See  Persea  lingue. 
Litchi.    See  Litchi  chinensis, 
Litchi  chinensis,  34117. 
Longan.    See  Dimocarpus  longan^ 
Loquat.    See  Eriobotrya  japonica. 

Maba  natalensis,  34170. 
Jfa/tx^sp.,  34180. 

Mangifera  indica,  34097,  34199  to  34205. 
Mango,  Aristide,  34201. 
Augusta,  34199. 
Caribe,  34097. 
Dauphine,  34205. 
Figet,  34203. 
Jose,  34200. 
Maison  Rouge,  34204. 
Toree,  34202. 
Maple.    See  Acer  ginnala  semenovii. 
Mast- wood.   See  Calophyllum  inophyllum. 
Medicago  coronata,  34147. 
faloata,  34116. 
mxarina,  34149. 
minima,  34150. 
rigidula  dnerascens,  34105. 
rotata,  34151. 
rugosa,  34148. 
Melon.    See  Cu/^mis  melo. 
Microcos  lateriflora,  34181. 
Mountain  ash.    See  Sorbus  tianschanica. 
Muskmelon.    See  Cucumis  melo, 

Nephelium  litchi.    See  Litchi  chinensis. 

longana.      See      Dimocarpus 
longan. 
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Olea  europea,  34336. 
Olive.    See  Olea  europea. 
OmpAa2ea  sp.,  34156. 
Oncoba  hrau89ianaf  34172. 
OpufUia  azurea,  34112. 

vi7m,  34111. 
Orama  regalis,  34319. 
Oryza  aativa,  34220  to  34249. 
Osteospermum  numUi/erum,  34173. 
Oxyanthtu  natalensis.       See     Oxyanthus 
pyriformis. 
pyriformiSf  34174. 

Pai  te'ai.    See  Brasnca  pekinenmM 
Palm,  betel,  34318. 

doum,  34219. 

(Philippines),  34319. 

rafia,  34315. 
Pancratium  canariensey  34260. 
Panicum  barbinodey  34109. 
Papaya  (Hawaii),  34339. 

(Marahall  Islands),  34299. 
ParMa  roxburgkii.    See  Parhia  timoriana. 

Hmariana,  34094. 
Pttvetta  revoltUa,  34175. 
Pea.    See  Pisum  arvense. 

violet.    See  Bapkia  racemosa. 
Peach  (China),  34211,  34275. 

(Guadeloupe),  34131. 
Peltophorum  ferrugineum.    See    Baryxy- 

lum  inerme. 
Penea  americana,  34095,  34096. 

graiisnma.    See  Persea  americana. 

Ivngue,  34157. 
PAofnixsp.,  34218. 

dactyli/era,  34213. 
Piinenta  aariSf  34207. 

officinalis y  34208. 
Pineapple.    See  Ananas  sativus. 
Piper  chaba,  34328. 

cubeba,  34327. 
Pistada  aOantica,  34212. 
Pisum  arvense,  34183. 
PiUosporum  eugenioidesy  34306. 
Plum,  Papagone,  34267. 

Prunaringia,  34268. 

(Rome),  34271,  34272. 

(Russia),  34134. 
Potato  (BoUvia),  34313. 

sweet,  34154,  34155. 
Prickly  pear.    See  Opuntia  spp. 
Primrose.    See  Primula  spp. 


Primula  forresHi,  34308. 

sinolisterij  34307. 
Prunus  armeniaca,   34264,    34265,    34269, 
34270. 
cerasuSj  34311. 
domestica,    34267,    34268,    34271, 

34272. 
persica.    See  Amygdalus  perdca. 
sibirica,  34134. 
Psychotria  capensis,  34176. 
Pterygooarpus  JhribunduSy  34171. 
Pyrus  sp.    See  Malus  sp. 

Hanschanica.     See     Sorbus    'tian- 
schanica. 

Quaqua.     See  Strychnos  gerrardi, 
Queensland  umbrella  tree.    See  Sdiefflera 
actinophylla. 

Raphia  sp.,  34315. 

Raspberry.    See  Rubus  lasiooarpus. 

Rice,  Arabon,  34220. 

Baybay,  34222. 

Binankero,  34224. 

Binatad,  34223. 

Binugayan  carcar,  34221. 

Cabayuran,  34226. 

Calobang,  34227. 

Calodo,  34225. 

Gavitenang  nagmallu,  34228. 

Ilangitnon,  34229. 

Joquianan,  34230. 

Laui,  34231. 

Macan  Santa  Rita,  34235. 
Silangan,  34236. 

Magpunit,  34237. 

Manabun-ac,  34234. 

Mancasar,  34232. 

Manticanon,  34233. 

Minaya,  34238. 

Pilapil,  34239. 

Piniling  Daniel,  34240. 

Quinaluay,  34241. 

Quinanay,  34242. 

Quinatia,  34243. 

Quiriquiri,  34244. 

San  Pablo,  34245. 

Takilid,  34247. 

Tayading  puld,  34246. 

Timgcadol,  34248. 

Virgen,  34249. 
Rosa  spp.,  34138,  34139. 
Rose.    See  Rosa  spp. 
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Rubber.    See  CastUia  eltutiea. 
RvJlms  lasiocarpuSf  34334. 
Bye.    See  SeoaU  oereale. 

Sapivm  utile,  34209. 

Sapota.    See  Adirat  zapoia, 

Schefflera  aetinophylla,  34123. 

Sebesten.    See  Cordia  myxa. 

SeoaU  cereale,  34329. 

Sesame.    See  Sesamum  orientale, 

Sesamum  indicum.    See  Sesamum  orien- 

tale, 
orientale,  ^4290. 
Sumoyo.    See  Spondiat  sp. 
Smilax  sandwieermSf  34160. 
Solarium  tuberonan,  34313. 
Sorbus  tiaTudumuxL,  34132. 
Sorghum,  34114,  34293,  34294. 
Sorghum  vulgare.    See  Holau  sorghum, 
iSpofufuusp.,  34210. 
Siizolohium  dnereumf  34182. 

spp.,  34098,  34099. 
Strychnos  gerrardi,  34161. 
Sweet  potato.    See  Ipomoea  batatas, 
Sweetsop.    See  Annona  squamosa, 
Syzygium  smithii,  34312. 

Tarata.    See  PiUosporum  eugenwides. 
Teosinte.    See  Ehichlaena  mexicana, 
Toddalia  lanceolala.    See  Boscia  undulata. 


Toog.    SeeBisehoJiajavtmioa, 
TriealysiaJUmlnmda,  34109. 
TrifoUum  sp.,  34195. 

ongustyMumy  34196. 
procumbens,  34197. 
TnUcwn  aestivum,  34126,  34128,  34317. 

(/icooctim,  34886. 

vulgare.    See  TrUicum  oMiivum^ 
Turraea  ksieropkifUa,  84179. 
obtus{fi)lia,  34178. 

Uhi.    See  Smika  sandmeensis. 
Undetermined,  34217. 

Vtgna  sinensis,   34102  to  34104,    34255, 
34256. 

Wabiut.    See  Juglans  austraUs. 
Wameria  thusdmgia,  34167. 
Wheat  (China),  84128. 

(Italy),  34317. 

(Veoesuela),  34126. 

Yam.    See  Dioscorea  app. 

Yerba  mat^.    See  Ilex  pam^uarienms.  • 

Zea  mays,  34120, 34121, 34214, 34215. 
Zinphus  jujuba,  34162. 

aativa.    See  Z.  jujuba. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  OC- 
TOBER 1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1912  (NO.  33;  NOS. 
34340-34727).         

mraoDxrcTOBY  statsmbnt. 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the  mtroduotion  of 
Chinese  plants  into  America  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  sinnlarity  between 
the  climate  of  eastern  China  and  that  of  eastern  North  America.  This 
success  of  the  Chinese  plants,  which  nurserymen  are  rapidly  coming 
to  realize,  will  give  special  interest  to  the  remarkable  collection  of 
plants  from  western  China  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  will  be  distributed  from  this  office  as  soon  as  a  stock  of 
them  has  been  prepared.  The  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  now  of  the  Arboretum,  during  his  expeditions  in  the  various 
provinces  of  western  China,  and  among  the  79  different  numbers 
(34523  to  34601),  most  of  which  will  find  a  place  somewhere  in  Ameri- 
can horticulture,  the  following  are  of  special  economic  importance  as 
plant-breeding  material  or  for  use  as  ornamentals  in  both  city  and 
coimtry  yards:  No.  34601,  a  new  and  remarkable  species  of  wild 
peach,  PrwMiS  imra^  which  bears  an  edible  fruit  containing  a  smooth 
instead  of  a  furrowed  stone  (a  character  quite  unknown  heretofore 
among  peaches),  which  may  be  used  in  the  improvement  of  the 
commercial  peach;  Nos.  34525, 34527,  and  34546,  three  promising  new 
hollies  which  may  prove  hardy  here;  No.  34537,  a  new  Ampelopsis, 
A.  megalophyUa,  with  large,  divided  leaves  3  feet  in  diameter;  No. 
34544,  a  70-foot  maple,  Acer  catalpifoUum,  the  leaves  of  which  color  a 
golden  yellow  in  autumn;  Nos.  34538  and  34549,  the  Yunnan  pine, 
Pinus  sinensis  yunnanensis;  No.  34555,  the  Chinese  butternut,  JugUms 
caihayensis,  a  bush  or  small  tree;  Nos.  34558,  34560,  34563,  34574, 
34576,  and  34582,  six  species  of  Prunus  for  those  who  are  doing  breed- 
ing work  in  this  genus;  Nos.  34580  and  34581,  two  species  of  Vitis; 
No.  34583,  the  Chinese  dose  relative  of  the  southern  sweet-gum  tree, 
lAguidambar  formosana,  which  has  proved  hardy  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum;  No.  34589,  an  undescribed  species  of  quince,  Cydonia 
sp.;  No.  34590,  a  new  spine-bearing  hazelnut  (Corylus  sp.)  with  large 
fruits;  and  No.  34599,  a  new  species  of  Magnolia,  Jf.  u^Usonii. 
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During  the  period  covered  by  this  inventory  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Wilson  Popenoe,  two  young  California  plant  collectors  who  have 
visited  India  in  the  interest  of  commercial  firms,  have  sent  in  some 
unusually  interesting  material,  including  the  bangilan,  No.  34366, 
Stercvlia  maerophyUa,  a  striking  ornamental  vnth  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet  fruits  which  produce  a  blaze  of  color  and  can  be  seen  for  a  great 
distance;  No.  34494,  the  rambutan  from  Singapore,  NepTidium  lap- 
pdceumj  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  palatable  fruits  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  which  has  not  yet  been  acclimated  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  No.  34495,  the  rambe,  Baccawrea  maUeyafuif  a  straw- 
colored  fruit  with  a  gooseberry  flavor,  from  the  same  region;  No. 
34496,  the  jremarkable  duku,  or  doekoe,  of  Java,  Lansium  domesticum, 
a  fruit  which,  notwithstanding  its  delicious  and  refreshing  character, 
has  been  entirely  neglected  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe 
has  distinguished  for  the  first  time  this  duku  from  the  langsat  of  the 
Philippines.  From  Seharunpur  Mr.  Popenoe  sent  a  native  amaranth, 
Amaranihus  gangeticua,  No.  34497,  which  is  used  in  India  in  place  of 
spinach. 

From  correspondents  and  our  consuls  abroad  the  following  have 
been  received:  No.  34351,  the  African  oil-bean  tree,  Pentadeffira 
macropTiyUay  from  southern  Nigeria,  which  yields  seeds  producing  an 
oil  only  10  per  cent  less  valuable  than  cottonseed  oil,  probably- 
adapted  to  conditions  in  southern  Florida;  Nos.  34353  and  34431,  the 
batino,  Mangifera  verticiUataf  a  remarkable  new  species  closely 
related  to  the  mango  and  adapted  to  the  inundated  regions  of  Min- 
danao, but  with  white-fieshed  fruit,  the  quality  of  which  would  put 
it  on  a  par  with  the  mango,  while  for  stock  purposes  it  may  prove 
of  value;  Nos.  34356  to  34359,  seeds  of  valuable  ttmber^producing 
trees  from  Piracicaba,  Brazil,  for  forestiy  experiments  in  Florida; 
No.  34361,  a  new  strain  of  hairy  vetch  developed  at  Ouelph,  Canada, 
adapted  to  the  humid  conditions  of  the  Eastern  States;  No.  34364, 
Oarisaa  ccurandas,  a  black-fruited  species  of  this  interesting  fruiting 
hedge  plant  from  India,  via  Saff,  Egypt;  No.  34368,  the  piU  nut  of 
the  Philippines,  (km4m,um  ovatum,  a  new  table  nut  to  be  served  just 
as  salted  almonds  are  now;  Nos.  34381  and  34384  to  34386,  four 
species  of  the  genus  Nothofagus,  beeches  of  Chile,  some  of  which, 
because  of  their  valuable  timber  and  evergreen  character,  deserve  to 
be  tested  extensively  in  the  moist  coastal  region  about  San  Francisco; 
No.  34387,  the  Persea  Imgue  of  Chile,  which,  although  reported  to 
have  leaves  that  are  poisonous  to  stock,  because  of  its  ability  to  Uve 
on  all  kinds  of  soil  should  be  tested  as  a  stock  for  the  avocado,  and 
hybrids  with  it  ought  to  be  made;  No.  34415,  a  seedless-fruited  form 
of  Berheria  wdgaris,  foimd  at  Sherbom,  Mass.,  by  Miss  Martha  L. 
Loomis  and  which,  in  view  of  the  tmusual  fruitfidness  of  the  bar- 
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benj;  may  prove  of  commercial  importance;  No.  34420,  the  famous 
nipa  palm  of  the  Orient,  NypafruAcanSf  with  the  leaves  of  which  the 
houses  of  the  natives  are  thatched  and  from  the  sap  of  which  alcohol 
in  great  quantities  is  made,  preliminary  trials  indicating  that  this 
palm  will  probably  grow  in  southern  Florida  along  the  tidal  swamps 
and  possibly  on  the  Everglades  where  not  too  cold;  Nos.  34426  and 
34427,  a  variety  of  pop  com  from  Spain  with  a  purple  aleurone  layer 
and  peculiarly  adapted  for  cross-fertilization;  Nos.  34440  to  34454, 
15  named  varieties  of  mango  from  Trinidad,  representing  local  and 
East  Indian  introduced  sorts;  No.  34493,  the  che  fruit  from  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  Cvdrama  tricuspidakL,  which  has  already  fimted  at 
Augusta,  Oa.,  bearing  a  delicate-flavored  edible  fruit  that  looks  like  a 
small  pink  Osage  orange,  to  which  it  is  botanically  related  and  with 
which  it  might  hybridize;  No.  34620,  a  wild  species  of  asparagus, 
A.  acuUfolius,  from  the  diy  slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  of  southern 
France,  the  shoots  of  which  are  gathered  and  form  a  regular  article  of 
commerce^  being  thin  but  very  delicate  in  flavor;  No.  34622,  the 
Bushman  grass,  Aristida  sp.,  from  the  Kalahari  Desert,  which, 
together  with  the  Tsama  melon,  forms  the  principal  stock  and  game 
food  of  the  country;  No.  34630,  a  tall-growing  tropical  fruit-bearing 
vine,  Tetrdstigma  harmandi,  from  Luzon,  which  has  fruits  that 
resemble  the  Scuppemong  grape  in  appearance  and  make  a  good 
'refresco;"  Nos.  34643  to  34654,  through  Miss  E.  R.  Scidmore,  a  col- 
lection including  the  adzuki  and  other  beans  used  in  Japan  for  con- 
fectionery purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of  the  remarkable  bean 
cheeses,  or  curds,  which  are  so  much  used  by  the  Japanese ;  No.  34657| 
through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  a  subtropical  lawn  grass,  Osterdamia  matreUa, 
for  use  in  southern  Florida,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  which  at  Manila 
has  proved  superior  to  Bermuda  grass ;  No.  34661 ,  a  remarkable  hybrid 
eucalypt,  Eucalyptus  trahuti,  discovered  by  Dr.  Trabut  in  Algiers 
and  named  after  him,  which  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
eucalypts  yet  knpwn  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  undoubted  hybrid 
discovered;  No.  34663,  a  variety  of  potato  from  Bogota,  Bolivia, 
which  the  sender  thinks  is  resistant  to  the  Phytophthora,  which  dis- 
ease, he  reports,  has  made  the  acclimatization  of  imported  varieties 
there  impossible;  No.  34697,  a  Korean  persinmion,  Diospyros  Tcaki, 
which  can  be  kept  until  Easter;  No.  34698,  a  variety  of  avocado, 
Persea  americana,  of  which  a  tree  100  years  old  was  found  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Eisen  in  the  Pincio  Garden  at  Rome,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
mature  in  November  before  the  early  frosts  of  that  region  occur; 
Xo.  34713,  a  small-fruited  variety  of  Chinese  persimmon  from  Canton, 
which  is  used  there  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  larger  fruited 
forms  of  this  fruit;  Nos.  34715  to  34724,  a  collection  of  seeds  of  New 
Zealand  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  practically  frostless  regions. 

59872^—15 2 
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The  manuscript  of  this  mventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Riley,  the  botanical  determinations  have  been  made  and  the  notes 
on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  C  Skeels,  and  the 
notes  on  nomenclature  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  Orthography  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz,  who  has  also 
had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory,  as  of  all  the  pubHcations  of 
this  office. 

David  Faibchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Fobeign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  22,  1914. 
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34340.     CoLOCASiA  esculenta  (L.)  Schott.  Dasheen* 

(C.  antiquorum  Schott.) 
From  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Evans,  Superintendent  of 
Agriculture.    Received  October  4,  1912. 
''The  taiinia  or  dasheen  known  here  as  *coco  yam/  or  the  'little yam.'    There  aro  a 
number  of  varieties  cultivated  in  this  province;    I  have  already  seen  five  distinct 
kinds;   the  one  I  send  you  is  called  by  the  natives  around  here  'Ekwri  akpan,"- 
(Rvana.) 
Tuber. 

34341  to  84343. 

From  TurkesUn.  Presented  by  Mr.  Patrick  O'Mara,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  who 
received  them  from  Mr.  Vadar  Niemetz,  of  the  Russian  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Received  September  30,  1912. 

d4d41.    Pyrus  sp.  Pear. 

34849-    Platanus  oribntaus  L.  Oxietital  plane  tree. 

DUtribution. — A  spreading  tree  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  east* 
em  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Greece  to  Penda.  Generally  cultivated 
as  a  street  tree. 

34348.    Amtqdalus  PERSicA  L.  Peaoh. 

(Prunus  persiea  Stokes.) 
"White  fig-flhaped."    (NiemeU.) 

34344  to  34348.    SnzoLOBnTH  spp.  ^ 

From  Pku'lakemedi.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper,  Botanical  Survey  of  India 
Department,  Calcutta,  India.    Received  September  30, 1912. 

84844.  Stizolobiuh  nivbum  (Roxb.)  Kuntze.  Lyon  bean. 
(Reg.  No.  34700.) 

84845.  SnzoLOBiuH  sp. 
(Reg.  No.  34701.)     « 

84846.  Stizolobiuh  pachtlobiuic  Piper  and  Tracy.      Tleehy-pod  bean. 
(Reg.  No.  34702.) 

84847.  SnzoLOBiuK  pachylobium  Piper  and  Tracy.      Tleshy-pod  bean. 
(Reg.  No.  34703.) 

34848.    Stizolobiuh  PAcarLOBiuH  Piper  and  Tracy.       Fleehy-pod  bean. 
(Reg.  No.  34705.) 
"All  these  are  recognized  locally  under  the  name  of  *Dukhu  ehUdbudu^*  and  have 
been  known  to  be  in  cultivation  for  centuries."    {Hooper,) 
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84349  and  84S60.  Secale  cebeale  L.  Bye. 

From  Ritteigut  Wionow,  Germany.  .  Ptesented  by  Ut.  Fritz  Claaasen.  Received 
October  2, 1912. 

84349.    "Original  K.  von  Rttmker'a  winter  rye.    No.  1."    Yellow. 
34360.    "Original  K.  von  ROmker's  winter  rye.    No.  2."    Green. 

84851.    Pentaclethba  acacbophylla  Bentham. 

From  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria.  Presented  by  Mr.  F.  Evans,  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture.    Received  October  4, 1912. 

"African  oil-bean  tree.  Besides  producing  edible  seeds  which  yield  a  good  oil,  the 
tree  is  laige  and  well  formed  and  useful  as  a  pasture  shade.'*    (Evans.) 

"This  tree  has  large  flattened  seeds  covered  with  a  hard,  brown  seed  coat.  They 
are  from  1}  to  2}  inches  in  length,  1.2  to  1.8  inches  in  breadth,  and  0.3  to  0.4  inches 
in  thickness.  The  oil,  which  is  not  a  drying  oil,  on  examination  by  a  firm  of 
0oap  makers  was  valued  at  about  10  per  cent  less  than  refined  cottonseed  oil,  since  the 
soap  made  was  softer.  The  oil  cake  might  be  of  equal  value  with  that  from  cotton  seed , 
but  no  tests  have  been  reported."    (Bull  Imperial  InstUuUy  vol.  5,  p.  10-14,  1908.) 

DM^&ution.— The  valley  of  the  Kamerun  and  Gabon  Rivers  in  the  Senegambia 
region  of  Upper  Guinea,  in  western  Africa. 


JuNiPEBus  CEDBUS  Webb.  Juniper. 

From  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.    Presented  by  Dr.  George  Y.  Perez,  through 

Mr.  Raphael  Zon,  Chief  of  Silvics,  Forest  S^vice,  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture.    Received  October  7,  1912. 

"Dr.  Perez  has  carried  on  a  number  of  experiments  with  juniper  berries.    Hia 

advice  is  to  separate  the  pulp  from  the  seed  and  plunge  the  seed  in  boiling  water  for 

10  seconds  before  sowing. ' '    \Z<m. ) 

84868.    Manoifeba  vebticillata  Robinson.  Batlno. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  S.  Lyon,  Gardens  of 
Nagtajan,  Manila.    Received  October  5, 1912. 
For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34431. 

84864.    Sales  sp.  Willow. 

From  Patagonia.    Presented  through  Mr.  Raphael  Zon  by  Mr.  Joseph  £.  Wing, 
who  procured  them  from  Sefior  Domingo  Erreoobarde,  Trelew,  Chubut,  Argen- 
tina.   Received  October  7, 1912. 
"Red  willow." 

84866.    Saouebus  mindgbensis  (Beccari)  O.  F.  Cook.  Palm. 

{Areriga  mindoreneis  Beccari,  Perkins,  Fragmenta  Florae  Philippinae, 
p.  48,  1904.) 
From  Mindoro.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  botanist,  Bureau  of  Science, 
Manila,  P.  I.    Received  October  5,  1912. 
Seeds  of  a  Philippine  palm'  were  received  as  Arenga  mindorenais    Beccari,  the 
name  under  which  the  species  was  first  described.    The  generic  name  Areng  was 
published  in  1803  by  Labillardi^  (M6m.  Inst.  Nat.  Paris,  Sd.  Math.  Phys.,  vol.  4, 
p.  209),  with  one  species,  Areng  eaccharifera  (p.  215),  now  identified  with  Saguerus 
pinnata  Wurmb.  (Verb.  Batav.  Gen.,  vol.  1,  p.  361,  1779),  the  type  of  the  genus 
Saguerus.    As  both  genera  were  founded  on  the  same  species,  the  older  name 
Saguerus  is  being  used  instead  of  Areng,  or  Arenga. 
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"TbJfi  palm  is  from  1}  to  3  meters  in  height;  grows  in  thickets  and  on  open  grassy 
dopes.  It  should  prove  to  be  of  decided  value  as  an  ornamental  p^t  in  green- 
houses. It  is  probable,  also,  that  it  will  grow  out  of  doors  in  southern  California  and 
southern  Florida;  certainly  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America."    (MerriU.) 

34366  to  84369. 

From  Piradcaba,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Dr.  Clinton  D.  Smith,  director,  School 
of  Agriculture.    Received  October  7, 1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Smith: 

34366.    Gaupba  multiflora  (Nees  and  Mart.)  Schultes.         Qnamlyinga* 

**The  iron  cleaner,  a  tree  called  here  *chup<i^erro.*"  Timber  used  for 
interior  construction  and  boxes. 

Description. — A  tree  foimd  in  the  vicinity  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil. 
34357.    AspiDOSPERMA  HAcnocARPON  Martius.  Gaatambd. 

"An  important  commercial  wood,  the  *guatamb^\  of  which  such  things  as 
rake  and  hoe  handles  are  made.  It  has  a  large  pod  with  flat,  thin  seed 
coverings.'' 

JHgtriJnUum,— The  plains  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil. 

34368.    AsFiDOBPERUA  POLYNEURON  Muell.  Arg.  Peroba* 

''The  most  valuable  wood  commercially  in  this  part  of  the  State." 
Distribution. — A  tree  found  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the  State  of  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil. 
34359.     FiRMIANA  8IHFLEX  (L.)  W.  F.  Wfj^U 

{Stereulia  platani/olia  L.  f.) 
''A  tree  of  no  great  Value,  except  to  embellish  parks.    The  leaves  are  not 
metamorphosed  at  all,  yet  bear  on  their  margins  little  roimd  fruits." 

34360.  AcHNiDiA  cHiNENSis  Planch.  Tangtaw« 
From  Kuling,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  John  Berkin.    Received  October  10, 

1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  21781  for  description. 

34361.  ViciA  viLLOSA  Roth.        '  Hairy  vetch. 

From  Guelph,  Canada.    Presented  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Mason,  Ontario  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  H.  N.  Vinall,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  October  10,  1912. 
"A  strain  of  hairy  vetch  developed  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
Uon.    This  strain  seeds  heavily  at  Guelph  and  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  humid 
conditions  of  the  East."    ( Vinall.) 

34362  and  34363.    Phaseolus  spp. 

Presented  by  Walter  W.  Charter,  Esq.,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Quilimane, 
Portuguese  East  Africa.     Received  September  27,  1912. 
'* Seeds  of  *8oroko*  grown  in  the  Zambezi  delta  and  much  relished  by  the  natives^ 
also  a  variety  of  so-called  Indian  'Soroho*  which  is  also  grown  here."    (Charter.) 

84862.    Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.  Hung  bean^^ 

"Green  seeded." 
84868.    PHASEOLrs  mungo  L.  tJrd,  or  black  gram* 

"Brown  seeded." 
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S4864.    Cabissa  carandas  L.  Carissa. 

From  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bircher,  of  the  Middle  Egypt  Botanic 
Gardens,  Matania,  Saff,  Egypt.    Beceived  October  10, 1912. 
''A  thorny  bush  with  small  white  flowers  and  black  berries,  good  for  sherbet  making. 
The  red  juice,  if  not  diluted  with  water,  coagulates  in  a  short  time."    (Birchar,) 

84366.  Stebcxilia  magbophtixa  Ventenat.  Bangilan. 

From  Fenang,  Malay  Peninsula.  Presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Altadena, 
Oal.    Received  October  14,  1912. 

*'  A  magnificent  ornamental  tree,  native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
attaining  an  ultimate  height  of  50  feet  or  more,  with  oval  leaves  10  to  12  inches  long 
and  8  to  10  inches  wide,  slightly  acute  at  the  apex,  dark  green  and  sparsely  hairy 
above,  covered  with  a  ferruginous  tomentum  below. 

*'The  fruit  is  a  1  to  3  seeded  capsule,  about  2  inches  in  length  and  brilliant 
orange  scarlet  when  ripe.  These  capsules  are  borne  in  the  greatest  profuabn  on 
panicles  which  hang  down  from  every  branch,  and  as  the  foliage  is  rather  scant  they 
produce  a  blaze  of  color  which  is  visible  some  distance  away.  The  oval  black  seeds, 
of  a  satiny  luster,  are  exposed  by  the  dehisdng  of  the  capsules  and  add  to  the  orna- 
mental effect  when  near  by. 

*'This  would  certainly  be  a  great  acquisition  for  such  countries  as  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  possibly  southern  Florida  and  the  most  protected  locations  in  southern 
California.  Even  when  not  in  fruit  the  tree  presents  a  very  good  appearance  with 
its  Btrai^t  trunk  and  pyramidal  head  of  foliage."  {Popenoe;  in  letter  dated  October  1, 
191g.) 

JHstribvZion, — A  large  tree  found  on  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

84367.  Cassia  beareana  Holmes. 

From  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Rev.  Pliny  W.  Keys,  superintendent,  Limpopo 

district  Methodist  Episcopal   Missbn,  Inhamban.    Beceived  September  30, 

1912. 

"A  small  tree  attainiog  20  to  30  feet;  leaves  are  about  8  to  10  inches  long.    The 

seeds  are  blackish  brown,  oval,  and  about  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length." 

(E,  M.  Holmes.) 

84368.  Canabium  oyatum  En^er.  Pill  nut. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  botanist,  Bureau 
of  Science,  Manila.  Received  October  14,  1912. 
"The  'pilV  nut  is  locally  very  highly  esteemed  and  is  now  being  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Treated  exactly  as  salted  peanuts  are,  the  ^pilV  can  not  be 
surpassed  as  a  table  dish.  The  nuts  are  very  hard  and  thick  walled  and  rather  diffi- 
cult to  crack.  The  local  practice  is  to  crack  the  nuts,  then  roast  the  seeds  and  remove 
the  thin  brown  coating  after  roasting,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  to  remove  this  coating 
from  the  fresh  seeds. '  *    ( Merrill. ) 

84878  and  84879. 

From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  University. 
Received  October  14,  1912. 
84378.    LiL^UMsp.  Lily. 

**Pah  hoen  or  Pah  huh.  This  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  rapidly  restoring  a 
run-down  system.  The  outer  parts  are  removed,  and  the  inner  softer  ones  have 
the  epidermis  peeled  off,  and  then  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  with  sugar.  I 
have  never  eaten  this  and  can  not  vouch  for  its  qualities.''    (Oee.) 

Bulbs. 
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S4S78  and  S4379 — Continued. 
94379.    CoLOCASiA  sp. 

*'Eu  nor.    This  grows  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  under  proper  cultivation  is  siu« 
to  give  a  good  crop.    It  is  common  in  the  market  at  this  season,  and  is  compara< 
tively  cheap."    {Gee,) 
Tubers. 

S4380.    Pelabgokium  sp.  Bose  geranium. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Eegnard.    Received  October 
15,  1912. 

Cuttings. 

34381  to  34409. 

From  Giile.    Presented  by  Mr.  Julio  M.  Foster,  Santiago,  who  procured  them 
from  Mr.  Adrian  Sepuloeda,  of  the  Ranch  "San  Fabian  de  Alico."    Received 
October  7,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Foster,  except  as  indicated: 

84381.    NoTHOFAOus  DOMBEYi  (Mirb.)  Oersted.  Coihue. 

{Fagus  dombeyi  Mirb.) 
(No.  1.)  "  A  large  and  beautiful  tree;  useful  as  timber." 
"Differs  from  Nothqfagua  obliqua  and  N,  procera  in  appearance  due  to  its 
persistent  foliage  of  intense  green.    A  majestic  and  elegant  tree,  the  largest 
native  Chilean  tree.    It  does  not  need  a  strong  fertile  soil  like  the  roble;  its 
needs  are  more  plebeian,  and  it  may  prosper  in  moist  soils,  unsuited  for  culti- 
vation, thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  roots  extend  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
Boil,  which  gives  it  the  strength  to  resist  the  blasts  of  a  heavy  wind.    The  wood 
replaces  that  of  the  roble  [S.  P.  I.  No.  34385]  with  perfect  success  when  used 
in  place  of  it."    ( Castillo  and  Dey^  Jeogrqfia  botanica.) 
Distribution. — A  large  tree  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Concepcion,  in  Chile. 

34382.  Myktus  sp.  Luma. 
(No.  3.)  "Very  tall;  of  small  diameter,  compact;  used  for  cart  tongues." 

34383.  Ltthrba  caustica  (Mol.)  Hook,  and  Am.  Litre. 
(L.  venosa  Miers.) 

(No.  4.)  "Remarkably  hard;  unsplittable;  excellent  for  wagon  hubs." 

34384.  NoTHOFAOus  obliqua  (Mirb.)  Bliune.  Gualo. 
{Fagus  obliqua  Mirb.) 

(No.  5.)  "Large  tree,  very  hard." 
34386.    NoTHOFAGUs  ANTARcncA  (Forst.)  Oersted.  Boble. 

(Fagus  antarctica  Forst.) 
(No.  6.)  "Valuable  timber  for  general  use.  Known  as  Chile  oak." 
"Grown  in  laige  numbers  somewhat  distant  from  the  liver  courses  and  the 
oenter  of  population.  Its  height  reaches  35  meters  with  a  diameter  of  4  meters. 
Sheds  its  leaves  in  winter.  The  wood  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil;  it  is 
called  hualle  when  it  comes  from  the  roble  which  has  not  formed  heartwood, 
reserving  the  name  pellin  for  the  reddish  and  indestructible  wood  furnished 
by  specimens  which  have  grown  in  dry  soil.  The  streets  of  the  city  of  Val- 
divia  were  paved  with  this  wood,  and  the  railway  ran  over  the  sleepers  of  the 
same  wood."     {Castillo  and  Dey,  Jeografia  botavica.) 
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34381  to  3440d— Continued. 

34386.  NoTHOFAGUS  PROCBRA  (Poepp.  and  Endl.)  Oersted.  Bauli. 
(Fagu8  proeera  Poepp.  and  Endl.) 

(No.  7.)'  "Of  large  dimenoon  and  very  valuable  for  furniture." 

'*  Because  of  the  value  of  its  wood,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  roble,  the  excessive  exploitation  has  decimated  this  tzee  in  the  province 
of  Valdivia.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  like  that  of  the  loble,  red  and  compact, 
although  of  short  life  in  contact  with  water.  It  is  used  for  flooring  and  in  car- 
pentry and  cooperage.  like  the  roble,the  tree  drops  its  foliage  in  winter." 
{Castillo  and  Dey,  Jeografia  boUmica.) 

Distribution. — A  laige  forest  tree  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in  Chile. 

See  No.  26324  for  previous  introduction. 

34387.  Pbrbba  ungue  (R.  and  P.)  Nees.  lAngne. 
(No.  8.)  ''Large  dimension;  bark  very  superior  for  tanning  purposes.'' 
"The  hardiness  which  dominates  in  this  plant  favors  a  widespread  distribu- 
tion in  the  country.  It  grows  prosperously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and 
thence  to  a  considerable  altitude  above  its  level,  on  the  river  banks  and  on 
the  sununits  of  bare  arid  mountains,  in  the  stagnant  meadows,  and  in  the  hot, 
stony  deserts.  The  color  of  its  wood  varies  from  clear  yellow  to  red  and  much 
resembles  that  of  the  caoba,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  veins  which  nm  through 
it,  and  in  consequence  of  this  beauty  it  is  preferred  for  furniture,  and  in  hydrau- 
lic works  for  its  great  resistance  and  duration.  The  tree  also  supplies  the  best 
tan  bark  of  all  our  varied  flora,  bark  which  in  Valdivia  has  given  richness  to 
one  of  the  first  and  most  flourishing  industries.  The  leaves  of  the  lingue  are 
highly  poisonous,  and  many  animals  pay  for  their  avidity  in  eating  them  with 
their  lives.  Its  fruits  afford  the  food  best  liked  by  the  wild  pigeons,  and  give 
a  bitter  and  repugnant  flavor,  which  may  be  avoided  by  removing  the  crop 
of  the  bird  when  first  killed."    (Castillo  and  Dey,  Jeografia  botanica.) 

34388.  *  Laurelia  sempervirens  (R.  and  P.)  Tul.  Laurel. 

(L.  aromatica  JuBB.) 

(No.  10.)    ''Large  tree;  good  timber." 

"This  species  owes  its  name,  aromaticay  to  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves.  It  is 
a  tree  comparable  to  the  roble  (Nothofagus  obUqiui)  for  its  size,  but  differs  in 
the  inferior  quality  of  its  wood,  which,  nevertheless,  is  used  very  laigely 
because  of  the  ease  of  working  it  and  the  abundance  of  the  tree.  In  color  it 
varies  from  the  white  of  the  poplar  to  the  brown  of  cinnamon,  sometimes  having 
a  lemon-yellow  and  an  olive  tint  alternating  in  the  same  piece.  Has  the  dis- 
advantage that  it  splits  and  frequently  warps,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  sap 
it  contains,  which  is  retained  on  account  of  the  poor  selection  of  the  i)eriod  of 
cutting."    {Castillo  and  Dey,  Jeografia  botanica.) 

34389.  Crtftocarya  rubra  (MoI.)  Skeels.  Peumo. 
(C  peumus  Nees.) 

(No.  11.)    "Large  tree;  edible  fruits." 

34390.  Gevuina  avellana  Molina.  Avellano. 
(No.  12.)    "Good  size  tree;  good  timber;  abundant  nuts,  like  hazelnuts." 

34391.  EucRTPHiA  CORDIFOLIA  Cav.  Palo  aanto. 
(No.  13.)    ''Large  shrub  with  beautiful  flowers  in  abimdance." 
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S4381  to  34409— Continued. 

"Tree  growing  to  15  to  18  meters  in  height,  with  aromatic  fugadoufl-petaled 
flowers  which  gradually  change  to  all  shades  which  lie  between  the  white 
and  the  copper  red,  which  predominates  afterwards  in  the  inflorescence  up 
to  the  time  of  the  fruit  maturing.  The  sweetish  aap  is  eagerly  sought  by  many 
insects,  which,  establishing  themselves  in  the  tree,  finally  deposit  their  egga 
in  the  bark,  which  when  hatched  give  rise  to  injurious  larv»  which  bore  into 
the  wood,  making  it  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  its  fine  structure  and 
beauty. ' '  ( Castillo  and  Dey^  Jeagrafia  ho^anvstk, ) 
34392.    (Undetermined.) 

(No.  14.)    "Large  shrub  with  beautiful  flowers  in  abundance  and  yielding 
edible  fruit." 
34808.    PxuvuB  BOLDUS  Molina.  Boldo. 

(No.  15.)    ^ '  Very  laige  tree  with  superb  foliage  and  contains  medidnal  prop- 
erties used  in  treatment  of  liver  trouble." 

"A  small  ornamental  eveigreen  tree,  with  exceedingly  hard  wood,  which  is 
utilized  for  many  kinds  of  implements.    The  bark  furnishes  dye  material .    The 
fruits  are  of  aromatic  and  sweet  taste."    (JF*.  von  Mueller ^  Select  Plants.) 
34804.    (Undetermined.)  I 

(No.  17.)    "  Large  shrub  producing  abundant  berries  good  for  cider.'^  ' 

34896.  SoPHORA  sp.  Pile. 
(No.  19.)    ''Laxge  tree,  usefid  for  wagon  spokes." 

34897.  Mattenus  boaria  Molina.  Xaiten. 
(No.  20.)    "  Large  and  beautiful  ornamental  tree." 

"Reaches  a  height  of  12  meters  but  of  small  diameter;  this  tree  is  without 
doubt  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  native  Chilean  trees  in  foliage,  which  is  tremu- 
lous, waving  in  the  lightest  breeze.  Its  leaves,  of  great  value  for  forage,  are 
sought  eagerly,  like  those  of  the  weeping  willow,  by  hungry  cattle.  There  are 
vaiieties  of  the  tree  which  furnish  wood  finely  veined  with  reddish  and  oUve 
tints."  {Castillo  and  Dey,  Jeografia  hotanioa.) 
34899.    SoFHORA  MACROCARPA  Smith.  Xayo. 

(No.  23.)    "Flowering  shrub." 
34400.    Kaobnbckia  oblonoa  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Onayo. 

(No.  24.)    "Flowering  shrub." 

"This  tree,  known  in  Chile  as  Lyday^  furnishes  a  wood  used  for  building 
purposes,  while  the  leaves,  being  very  bitter,  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  to 
<;ure  intermittent  fever."    {A.  A,  Black,  in  Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany.) 
84401.    (Undetermined.) 

(No.  25.)    "Shrub  affording  good  forage  for  browsing" 
8440d.    EscALLOKiA  MYRTOiDEA  Bortero.  Lum. 

{E.  argvJta  Presl.) 

(No.  26.) 

Description. — ^A  shrub  found  along  streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Rancagua,  in 
€hile. 
34408.    KscALLONiA  puLVERULENTA  (R.  and  P.)  Persoon.  Xardrofia. 

(No.  27.) 

Distribution. — ^A  shrub  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Concepdon,  Chile. 
84404.    (Undetermined.)  Chaplin.^ 

(No.  28.)    "Flowering  shrub."  Digitized  b,  GoOQ-k 
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84881  to  34408— Continued. 

34406.     EscALLONiA  REYOLUTA  (R.  and  p.)  Perooon.  Siete 

(No.  29.)    "Flowers  very  beautiful." 

"In  Valdivia  is  frequently  called  siete  camisas  (seven  shirts).  It  is  scaroe  in 
the  central  valley  of  Chile,  but  frequent  in  the  Cordillera  of  Santiago.  In  Val- 
divia it  grows  in  moist  soils  preferably  and  rarely  reaches  a  height  of  5  meters, 
sending  out  branches  from  the  base  of  its  slender  trunk.  Its  light  soft  wood  is 
used  only  for  fuel.    {CastiUo  and  Dey,  Jeografia  botamca.) 

Distribution. — ^A  shrub  with  racemes  of  white  flowers  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Concepcion,  in  Chile. 

34406.  Mbladbndron  chilbnse  Molina.  Palo  negro. 
(No.  30.)    "Large  black  tree." 

34407.  QuiLLAjA  SAPONARIA  Molioa.  Qnillai. 
(No.  31.)    "Soap  tree,  very  large.    This  is  a  very  valuable  tree  and  should 

grow  well  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.** 

34408.  Chusquea  sp.  Bamboo. 
(No.  32.)     ' 

34409.  Lapaobria  rosea  Ruiz  and  Favon.  Copigae. 
(No.  33. )    "  Climbing  vine ;  very  rich  flower. ' ' 

84412.    Mangifera  indica  L.  Mango. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  £.  V.  Wilcox,  Hawaii  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.    Received  October  15,  1912. 
''Oaku.    Nearly  seedless."    (Wilcox.) 

84418.    Parthenium  argentatum  A.  Gray.  Guayule. 

From  Saltillo,  Mexico.  Presented  by  Mr.  Philip  E.  Holland,  American  consul. 
Received  October  15,  1912. 

"The  plant  grows  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  especially  in  dry  and 
mountain  lands.  It  reaches  an  average  height  of  25  inches,  weighs  about  20  ounces, 
and  its  average  thickness  at  the  base  is  IJ  inches.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  each  plant 
yields  10  per  cent  of  pure  rubber.  The  Mexican  guayule  does  not  produce  the  same 
milky  sap  common  to  other  rubber  plants. 

"Scarcely  any  industry  in  Mexico  has  experienced  so  rapid  a  development  as  that 
of  guayule  rubber.  Since  its  appearance  in  the  market  its  price  has  advanced  amaz- 
ingly. In  1903  it  sold  for  $5  to  |7  per  ton;  only  four  years  later,  in  1907,  the  price 
had  risen  to  |50  per  ton,  and  to-day  (1911)  its  value  is  approximately  $100  x>er  ton. 

"The  most  valuable  guayule  plantations  are  found  in  the  vast  desert  of  Goahuila, 
a  State  whose  wealth  was  made  fabulous  by  guayule  production.  The  States  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  Chihuahua,  and  Tamaulipas  also  produce  guayule  in  large  quantities." 
{Extract,  Bui.  Amer.  Rep.,  1911.) 

84414.     Prunus  humilis  Bunge. 

From  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Presented  by  Mr.  David  Fairchild,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  XJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  October  17,  1912. 
"Seeds  collected  from  a  plant  presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  grown  in 
Maryland  since  1906.  A  remarkable  ornamental  free  and  early  flowering  plum.  Its 
dwarf  habit  makes  it  suited  for  cultivation  about  city  houses  in  dooryard  plantings. 
Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  informed  me  that  the  seed  from  which  this  plant  came  he  bought 
of  a  fruit  vendor  at  a  railway  station  between  Tientsin  and  Peking."    (Fairchild.) 

Distribution,— The  provinces  of  Chihli  and  Shantung,  in  China. 
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34415.     Bebbebis  yuloaris  L.  Barberry. 

From  Sherbom,  Mass.     Presented  by  Mifls  Martha  L.  Loomifl.    Received  Octo- 
ber 15,  1912. 
"A  barberry  found  growing  wild  here  which  bears  seedless  fruits."     (Ldomis.) 

84416.     Phaseolus  angulakis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzuki  bean. 

From  Cabanas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  8.  H.  Camahan.  Received  October  5, 
1912. 

"  Last  year  I  found  a  few  plants  of  what  was  to  me  a  new  bean.  The  plant  is  small, 
4  to  10  inches  tall,  with  yellow  blossoms,  but  the  pods  set  on  moro  like  a  cowpea  than 
like  a  white  soy  bean  of  the  north.  They  roast  nicely  and  make  a  good  cereal  coffee; 
also  seem  to  cook  as  a  soup  bean,  except  a  little  slow  to  soften."     {Camahan.) 

''These  are  much  employed  in  Japan  for  human  food.  The  commonest  method  of 
eating  them  is  to  make  a  meal  from  the  beans,  from  which  cakes  and  confections  of 
various  kinds  are  made. "    (C.  V.  Piper. ) 

34417.  AcBOCOMiA  sp. 

From  South  America.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gwynn,  Horqueta,  Ptea- 
guay.     Received  October  14, 1912. 

"  Mboeata  (coco).  The  coco,  from  the  rogt  up,  is  most  valuable;  when  it  is  very 
young,  the  roots,  so  the  natives  tell  me,  can  be  used  as  mandioca;  when  matured, 
from  a  foot  or  two  above  the  roots  toward  the  bud  of  the  plant  makes  excellent  starch, 
just  as  good  as  that  furnished  by  the  mandioca  plant;  besides,  this  part  of  the  plant 
is  a  noiuishing  food,  ^thout  any  preparation,  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  fowls. 
The  leaves  make  the  best  kind  of  thread  and  twine,  and  woven  roughly  by  hand  the 
Indians  make  hammocks  that  for  endurance  are  par  excellence. 

"The  coco,  like  all  the  family  of  palms,  has  a  long,  straight  body,  sometimes  80  feet 
in  height,  and  from  its  Up  top  sends  out  its  long,  feathery,  waving  leaves.  The  fruit 
is  formed  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  resembles  huge  bunches  of  grapes  in  shape. 
From  two  to  four  bunches  iure  furnished  every  year  from  a  single  tree.  Another 
thing,  the  oil  from  the  kernel  is  better  than  any  oUve  oil  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
and  the  soap  is  equal  to  any  in  use  for  the  toilet.  The  one  drawback  is  the  thorns  on 
the  stems  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Sometimes,  however,  the  trunks 
are  entirely  free  from  thorns,  especially  when  very  tall  and  in  full  vigor.  The  leaves 
also  give  food  to  stock,  and  in  droughts,  when  pasture  fails,  the  natives  fell  the  trees 
for  their  horses  and  cattle  and  split  open  the  trunks,  that  the  cattle  may  eat  the  pith." 
{Gvyynn.) 

34418.  PsiDiUM  GUAJAVA  L.  Guava. 

From  Dehra  Dun,  India.  Presented  by  Miss  Louisa  M.  Kelso,  American  Presby- 
terian Mission.    Received  October  21,  1912. 

These  seeds  were  procured  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Morrison,  Apopka, 
Fla. 

"I  saw  these  trees  growing  in  the  compound  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Dehra  Dun,  United  Provinces,  India,  in  1882.  The  tree  has  a  single  trunk,  which 
attains  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet  and  is  very  prolific.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  that 
climate.  Thin  ice  forms  in  the  open  every  winter.  Piactically  the  entire  annual 
rain&dl,  140  inches,  falls  in  three  months. 

"  Thia  ifi  the  finest  eating  guava  I  have  ever  seen  and  makes  jelly  equal  to  any  other. 
The  fruit  is  yellow,  smooth,  thin  skinned,  and  elongated,  not  spherical,  slightly  larger 
than  the  yellow  Cattley  guava.  The  seeds  are  in  a  small  spherical  mass  at  the  center, 
leaving  a  laige  quantity  of  white  pulp  free  from  seeds."    ( Morrison.) 
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34418.    RuBus  sp.  Saspberry. 

From  Mokanshan,  Shanghai,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Famham. 
Received  October  5,  1912. 
**  This  plant  grows  in  the  edge  of  a  hedge  or  in  a  ahady  spot  and  in  no  respects  resem- 
bles the  raspberry  bush.    This  thing  is  of  no  use  in  itself,  bearing  a  very  little  fruit, 
resembling  a  raspberry  in  color,  shape,  and  style,  with  a  slightly  acid  taste.     It  might 
be  of  interest  for  hybridizing  with  the  raspberry. "    {Famham.) 

34420.  Nypa  fbuticans  Wurmb.  Nipa  i>alin. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  botanist, 

Bureau  of  Science.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ohico, 

Cal.,  October  15, 1912. 

''This  species  grows  only  along  the  banks  of  tidal  streanrs,  where  it  is  subject  to 

overflow  by  brackish  water.    The  plant  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  Philippines, 

and  most  of  the  houses  in  the  Archipelago  are  roofed  with  thatch  made  of  the  leaves. 

Gonmiercially,  however,  its  great  value  lies  in  its  production  of  alcohol,  of  which 

enormous  quantities  are  distilled  annually  from  the  fermented  sap. 

''I  suspect  that  the  species  will  grow  in  southern  Florida  and  will  certainly  grow  in 
most  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  if  planted  in  its  proper  habitat." 
{MernU.) 

34421.  Lansium  domestigum  Jack.  Langsat. 
From  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fbpenoe,  Alta- 

dena,  Cal.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ohico,  Cal., 
October  15,  1912. 
For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34496. 

34422.  Abroma  auousta  (L.)  L.  f. 

From  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria,  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frank  Evans,  Super- 
intendent of  Agriculture.    Received  September  28,  1912. 

A  laige  open  bush  widely  distributed  throughout  the  hot,  moist  portions  of  India, 
now  cultivated  in  Africa.  The  bark  affords  a  strong  white  bast  fiber,  which  is  easily 
separated  by  retting  in  water  or  by  decortication.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings and  may  be  made  to  yield  annually  two  or  three  crops  of  shoots  from  4  to  8  feet 
long,  but  requires  rich  land  and  plenty  of  moi3tui:e.  The  fiber,  which  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  sunn  hemp,  is  strong,  white,  and  clean,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  cordage 
by  the  natives.  {Adapted  from  Watt,  Commerddl  Products  of  Indiay,and  Dodge, 
Useful  Fiber  Plants.) 

Distribution. — ^A  shrub  found  in  the  wanner  parts  of  India  and  eastward  to  China 
and  the  Philippines. 

34423.  Aleubites  fobdii  Hemsley.  Wood-oil  tree. 

From  Biloxi,  Miss.    Presented  by  Mr.  Aristide  Hopkins.    Received  October  22, 
1915. 
''These  nuts  were  procured  from  a  tree  sent  out  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  21013.     The  nuts  are  all  very  laige  size, 
and  most  of  them  contain  eight  seeds  or  kernels  instead  of  five,  as  in  the  ordinary 
form. 
''We  believe  that  this  is  either  a  seed  or  a  bud  variation.''    (P.  Bisset.) 
For  an  illustration  of  the  male  blossoms  of  the  wood-oil  tree,  natural  size,  see  Plate  I. 
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Plate  I 


Male  Flowers  of  the  Tunq-Shu,  or  Chinese  Wood-Oil  Tree  (Aleurites  fordii). 
(S.  P.  I.  Nos.  34423  and  34438.) 

These  flowers  are  white,  with  yellowish  throats  turning  to  red,  and  the  tree  when  in  full  bloom  is 
almost  as  ornamental  as  a  catalpa.  The  chief  interest  att^iched  to  these  flowers  is  their  signifl- 
cance  as  showing  the  adaptability  of  the  wood-oil  tree  for  cultivation  in  northern  Florida.  The 
tree  bearing  these  flowers  stands  on  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ravnes,  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.  It 
bore  two  bushels  of  fruit  last  season.  Pendent  cluster,  photographed  by  Mr.  David  Fairchild, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  April  2, 1914.    (Natural  size.) 
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Plate  II. 
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34484  and  34436. 

FVom  Venezuela.     Presented  by  Mr.  Elio  J.  Burguera,  Tovar,  Merida,  through 
the  American  conmil,  Maracaibo.    Received  October  17,  1912. 
94424.    HoRDEUM  yulgare  L.  Barley. 

34426.    TRrricuM  asstivum  L.  Wheat. 

{T.  ru/yarg  Vill.) 

34426  and  34427.     Zea  mats  L.  Pop  com. 

Fiom  Granada,  Spain.    Procured  through  Mr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  January,  1912.    Received  October  23,  1912.  ^ 
34426.    (Ear  No.  1.)  34427.    (Ear  No.  2.) 

"A  variety  of  pop  com  with  red  pericarp,  many  of  the  seeds  with  purple 
aleuione.  Plants  grown  from  the  two  ears  secured  by  Mr.  Swingle  in  the 
season  of  1912  produced  from  one  to  four  well-formed  ears  per  stalk.  The 
plants  poaaesB  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  producing  the  silk  before  the  pollen 
of  the  same  plant  is  shed,  thus  affording  a  natural  means  of  avoiding  self- 
pollination."    (G.  N.  Collins.) 

34429  and  34430.  Tree  fern. 

From  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Moser,  American  constil,  who 
received  them  from  the  curator  of  the  Hakgala  (hardens,  Newara  Eliya. 
Received  October  21,  1912. 

34429.  Alsophila  crikfta  Hooker. 

"A  native  Ceylonese  species  very  rarely  in  cultivation."     (Mater.) 

34430.  HEMrrsLiA  sp. 

Spores  of  this  tree  fern  were  received  under  the  name  Hemitelia  walkerae, 
but  the  place  of  publication  of  this  name  has  not  yet  been  found. 

34481.     Mangifera  yerticillata  Robinson.  Batbio. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Lyon,  Manila,  who  pro- 
cured it*  through  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Received  October 
26, 1912. 
"A  large  tree  sometimes  exceeding  12  meters  in  height  with  a  trunk  50  centimetera 
in  diameter,  growing  in  inundated  regions  in  several  parts  of  Mindanao,  being  par- 
ticularly abundant  around  Butuan  and  in  many  places  in  the  Agusan  Valley  and 
Davao  and  occurring  also  in  the  Sulu  Archipela^.  The  badno  resembles  the  niango 
in  habit  and  appearance,  though  it  is  somewhat  more  upright  in  habit,  of  sparser 
foliage,  more  gnarled,  and  less  attractive  in  appearance.  The  leaves  are  12  to  18 
centimeters  long,  elliptical  to  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  coriaceous,  smooth,  with  a 
prominent  midrib.  The  flowers  are  small,  blue,  and  appear  in  terminal  panicles 
Uke  the  mango.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  appearance,  size,  and  quality 
of  the  fruit  on  the  nimierous  trees.  The  fruit  of  the  best  is  somewhat  larger  than  a 
Caiabao  mango,  from  11  to  sometimes  exceeding  13  centimeters  in  length,  with  an 
equatorial  diameter  of  7  to  8  centimeters,  oblong  oval  to  pyriform;  stem  usually 
inserted  obliquely  in  a  more  or  less  irregular  sinus;  stigmatic  area  depressed;  surface 
smooth;  color  yellowish  green;  lenticels  numerous,  small;  skin  very  thin  and  tender, 
adhering  closely  to  the  flesh;  flesh  white,  very  jmcy,  rich,  subacid,  quite  aromatic, 
of  excellent  flavor,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  flavor  of  apricot  and  soursop  combined. 
The  one  seed  is  monoembryonic,  large,  and  encased  in  matted  coarse  fibers  that 
penetrate  the  flesh  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  tree  blooms  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  August  and  September.    The  largest  and  best  flavored  badnoe 
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were  obtained  in  Zamboanga;  very  good  fruits  were  found  in  Davao  and  Butuan, 
and  some  that  were  very  poor  in  Butuan  and  Surigao.  The  batino  is  evidently  very 
variable  pomologically,  and  the  trees  also  seem  to  differ  greatly  in  productiveness. 
The  excellent  flavor  of  the  badno  assures  this  fruit  a  place  among  the  tropical  fniita 
on  a  par  with  the  mango  as  soon  as  a  facile  method  of  propagating  the  spedes  asexu- 
ally  shall  have  been  discovered,  so  that  material  of  the  best  seedlii:^  may  be  obtained 
and  systematic  breeding  begun,  reducing  the  fiber  in  the  fruit.  Botanically  as  well 
as  horticulturally  the  batino  is  a  new  fruit,  having  been  named  and  described  last 
year."    (Wester.) 

84432.    CoBDTLiNE  BANKsii  Hook.  f.  Palm  lily. 

Prom  North  Island,  New  Zealand.     Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Petrie,  Epsom,  Auck- 
land.   Received  October  24,  1912. 
"A  fine,  hardy,  palmlike  species."    (Petrie.) 

'*  Distinguished  from  Cordyline  australis  by  its  much  longer  leaves,  5  to  6  feet  in 
length,  and  its  drooping  panicle  of  flowers.''  (Laing  and  Blackwell,  Planti  of  New 
Zealand.) 

Distribution. — A  treelike  liliaceous  plant  often  10  feet  high,  found  in  the  northern 
and  middle  islands  of  New  Zealand. 

S4438.     HoLcus  sorghum  Ij.  Sorghuxn. 

(Sorghum  indgare  Pers.) 
From  Puerto  Bertoni,  Paraguay.     Presented  by  Dr.  Mois^  8.  Bertoni,  Estacion 
Agronomica.    Received  October  25,  1912. 

S4434  to  34486. 

From  Germany.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  B.   Katzner,   CoUegeville,  Minn.      Re- 
ceived at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  October  19,  1912. 
Numbered  October  25,  1912. 
Scions  of  the  following: 

84434  and  34435.    Prunus  spp.  Plum. 

34434.     Blue  plum.  34435.     Laige  and  prolific  prune. 

34436.  *  Prunus  cerasus  L.  Cherry. 

Sweet. 

54437.  Macadamia  tebnifolia  F.  Muell.  Queensland  nut. . 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    Purchased  from  Anderson  A  Co.    Received 
at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  October  21,  1912. 
For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  18382. 

54438.  Aleurites  fordii  Hemsley.  Wood-Qil  tree. 

From  Cairo,  Ga.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wight;  produced  by  trees  sent  him 
under  S.  P.  I.  No.  21013,  March,  1908.     Received  October  30,  1912. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  male  blossoms  of  the  wood-oil  tree,  natural  size,  see  Plate  I. 

S4438.     Stizolobium  sp. 

From  Coimbatore,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper,  economic  botanist. 
Botanical  Survey  of  India  Department,  Calcutta,  India.  Received  October  30, 
1912. 

"This  seed  was  sent  in  imder  the  name  Kakkavalli,  but  that  name  has  not  heretofore 
been  applied  to  the  Stizolobium  species. 

"While  the  plants  resemble  the  Florida  velvet  bean  very  closely,  they  are  not  suit- 
able for  forage,  owing  to  the  trouble  caused  by  the  stinging  hairs."     (C.  V.  Piper.) 
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S4440  to  84464.    Manoifeba  indica  L.  Mango. 

From  Trinidad,  Britiah  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Assistant 
Director  of  Agriculture,  Fbrt  of  Spain.    Received  October  29,  1912. 
Six  cuttings  of  each  of*  the  following: 


84440. 

Julie  Martinique. 

84448. 

Ckinois  Martinique. 

84441. 

Madame, 

84449. 

Julie  Leotaud. 

84442. 

Neehan, 

84450. 

Martin. 

84443. 

Amelia  Martinique. 

84451. 

Walajah  Paeand. 

<»AAAA 

Mietake  Divine. 

84452. 

Tamancha. 

84445. 

84458. 

Bombay  Special. 

84446. 

Minnie. 

84454. 

De  Boiseihre. 

84447. 

Salem. 

For  an  illustration  of  a  mango  tree  of  the  Divine  variety  (S.  P.  I.  No.  21516)  in  fruit, 
see  Plate  II. 

S4466  to  84470. 

From  Lucknow,  India.     FresBnted  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Altadena,  Cal. 
Received  October  26,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe: 
84455  to  84457. 

84455.  Amaaanthus  UAXOoertASVB  Juslenius.  Amaranth. 
''ChaulaiSag.'' 

Distnfrufion.—Throughout  India  and  Ceylon  in  cultivated  ground; 
used  as  a  potherb. 

84456.  POBTULACA  OLBRACBA  L.  PoZBlailO. 

**Kulfa  Sag.'' 

84457.  Amaranthus  ganobticus  L.  Amaranth. 
*'Lal  Sag.'' 

"A  tall,  soft-wooded  annual,  extensively  cultivated  throughout 
India  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
spinach." 

Dufrifrution.— ^Throughout  the  Tropics;  cultivated  as  a  potherb  in 
India. 
84458.    Bbnincasa  hispida  (Thunb.)  Cogniaux.  Wax  gourd. 

{B.  cerifera  Savi.) 
"'Petha.'  A  climber,  annual,  with  a  laige  pumpkinlike  fruit,  smooth 
when  ripe,  and  covered  with  a  waxy  bloom.  It  is  quite  common  around 
Seharunpur.  When  in  a  young  state  the  fruits  form  an  ingredient  of  vegetable 
curries,  but  their  prindpsd  use  is  for  making  a  sweetmeat  which  greatly  resem* 
bles  'Turkish  delight.'  When  cooked  and  used  as  a  vegetable  the  fruits  are 
rather  tasteless.'' 

84450  to  84462.    CrrRULLUs  vulgaris  Schrad.  Watermelon. 

84450.    Early  Lucknow. 

84460.  Farrukhabad. 

8446 1 .  ' '  Red,  bottle  shaped,  from  Shahjehanpur. '  * 

84462.  ' '  Round,  black-red ,  from  Seharunpur. ' ' 

84468.    CucuRBrrA  pepo  L.  Pumpkin. 

"^Kaddu,'  common  variety.    The  pumpkin  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
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84466  to  34470— Continued. 

34464.    CucuMifi  mblo  L.  Muflkmelon. 

"  ^Kakriy'  ^PhooV  variety.  This  Ib  a  variety  of  the  oommoii  melon,  with 
long  cucumberlike  fruits.  When  in  a  youDg  state  tl>ey  axe  covered  with  soft 
downy  hairs  and  are  of  a  pale-green  color,  changing  to  yellow  when  ripe. 
When  young  they  are  eaten  raw  like  cucmnbers,  which  they  greatly  reeemble. 
When  ripe  they  are  eaten  as  a  melon,  but  are  said  to  be  of  very  poor  flavor." 
34466.    Abelmoschus  esculbntus  (L.)  Moench.  Okra. 

(HibUcm  ueulentiis  L.) 

''^BJdndi  tarai,^  ' Nasik, '    Soft  variety.    One  of  the  best  varieties  of  okxa.'' 

34466.  Hibiscus  babdariffa  L.  Roselle. 
''^Paiwa.'    This  is  the  red-stemmed  variety,  of  which  the  calyxes  are  dark 

red,  and  is  considered  the  best.'' 

34467.  LiTFFA  CTLINDRICA  (L.)  Roemer.  Ijoofah  gourd. 
(L.  aegyptiaca  Miller.) 

'**Gkiya  torai.^  An  annual  of  climbing  or  trailing  habit,  resembling  the 
common  luffa  gourd,  L.  aaUangula.  The  smooth  cylindrical  fruit  is  a  foot 
long,  sometimes  even  more,  and  when  immature  is  considered  a  very  good 
vegetable." 

34468.  MoMORDiCA  charantta  L.  CariUa. 
'^^Karela.*    Kainy-season  variety.    A  slender  climbing  or  trailing  annual. 

Fruit  is  from  5  to  7  inches  long,  oblong,  warty  or  tubended  on  the  suifeure, 
dark  green  when  young,  changing  to  orange  when  ripe.    When  prepared  in  a 
vegetable  cUrry,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  used,  the  fruit  pooooooco 
an  agreeable  bitterness.    It  should  be  grown  on  a  trellis." 
DM<n6u<ion.— Throughout  India,  and  generally  cultivated  in  the  Tropics. 

34469.  CrrRULLUs  vulgaris  Schrad.  Watermelon. 
"  Tinda.'' 

34470.  Luffa  acutangula  (L.)  Roxburgh.  Loofah  gourd. 
''Arrow  torai,*^ 

2>i«tn&ti^ion.— -Generally  cultivated  in  the  Tropics. 

84471.  Panax  quinquefolium  L.  Ginseng^. 

{Aralia  quinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  Songdo,  Chosen  (Korea).     Purchased  from  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Thompson, 
through  Mr.  George  L.  Shaw,  of  Manchuria.    Received  November  1,  1912. 

84472.  Feboniella  lucida  (Scheff.)  Swingle.  Eawis. 
From  Saigon,  Cochin  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture, Saigon.    Received  November  4,  1912. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  25888  for  description. 

84473.  Asparagus  filiginus  Hamilton.  Asparag^us. 

From  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Norman  Gill,  superintendent,  Kumaun  Govern- 
ment Gardens,  Jeolikote,  United  Provinces.    Received  November  4, 1912. 

84474.  Aleubites  moluccana  (L.)  Willd.  Lumbang. 

(A,  triloba  Forst.) 
From  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Alfaro,  director,  Garden  of  the  National 
Museum,  San  Jose.    Received  November  4,  1912. 
*  *  Tree  10  meters  high ,  60  .centimeters  in  diameter. ' '    {Alfaro. ) 
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SM76.    Obtza  satiya  L.  Bioe. 

From  Madagsuscar.    Fteeented  by  Mr.  Stuart  B.  Cope,  London,  England.    Re- 
ceived October  25, 1912. 
''  Tnmakala.    Dry  mountaiii  lioe."    (Obpe.) 

M476  to  S4478. 

From  German  East  AMca.    Proaonted  by  the  Usumbwa  Co.,  Usumbwa,  Poet 
Tabora.    Received  October  28. 1912. 
Quoted  notes  taken  from  the  Usumbwa  Co.'s  letter: 

84476.  HoLcus  sorohuk  L.  Sorghum. 
(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"Grows  here  to  a  height  of  6  to  9  feet,  but  takes  from  five  to  six  months  to 
lipen.  The  crop  is  enormous,  and  many  difieront  kinds  of  the  plant  are  grown 
by  the  natives." 

84477.  Elbubine  coracana  (L.)  Gaertn.  Ba^. 
''A  quick-growing  and  much-planted  grain  of  1|  to  2  feet  in  height.    The 

crop  ripens  in  about  three  months." 

84478.  Gabtalia  stellata  (WiUd.)  Salisbury.  Water  lily. 
{Nymphaea  gUlUOa  WiUd.) 

"Known  as  the  'sweet-scented  blue  lotus.'  The  flowers  measure  3  to  4 
inches  across  and  are  of  a  light-blue  color  with  yellow  center." 

DistrifnUion.—In  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  in  extiatropical  Africa  and  in 
India. 

M479  to  34481.    Rosa  spp.  Bose. 

From  Erfurt,  Germany.    Purchased  from  Haage  &  Schmidt.    Received  No- 
vember 6,  1912. 
Ton  cuttings  each  of  the  following: 

84470.    Rosa  damascbka  triointipbtala  (Dieck)  Koehne. 

"A  single-flowered  strong-growing  form  of  Rom  gaUica  var.  damaseena  grown 
in  Bulgaria  for  perfume  purposes."    (W.  Van  Fleet.) 
34480.    Rosa  oaluca  L. 

*'By2anli7ta.    Double-flowered  dwarf  form,  cultivated  for  perfume  purposes 
in  Bulgaria,  France,  and  Germany."    {W.  Van  Fleet,) 
84881.    Rosa  oallica  L. 

Conditorum.  This  was  received  as  Rosa  eonditorum,  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  published  as  a  spedes.  * 

''Double-flowered  dwarf  form,  cultivated  for  perfume  purposes  in  Bulgaria, 
France,  and  Germany."    {W,  Van  Fleet.) 

34482.     PEmojs  fruticosa  Pallas.  Cherry. 

(P.  chamaecerasus  Jacq.) 
From  Omsk,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Reinecke,  American  consular 
agent.    Received  October  31, 1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32224  for  previous  introduction. 
69872*»— 15 4 
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M484.    CiTBULLUs  TULGABis  Schrad.  Watermelon. 

From  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Pl^aented  by  Mr.  J .  Burtt  Davy,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Pretoria.  Received  November  7, 1912. 
''  Tgama  meUm.  Collected  in  the  heart  of  the  Kalahari  Deeert.  It  is  one  of  4he 
most  uBeful  desert  plants,  being  the  sole  source  of  water  supply  for  cattle  trekking 
through  the  desert  in  the  dry  winter  months;  animals  which  are  eating  the  melons  do 
not  seem  to  require  any  water.  When  the  water  supply  of  travelers  gives  out,  the 
moisture  is  extracted  from  these  melons  for  drinking  purposes  and  is  often  used  by 
humans."    (Davy.) 

84485  to  84488. 

From  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Tolga,  Queensland.    Re- 
ceived November  7,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hamilton: 

84486  to  84487.    Eucaltptub  spp.  Buoalyptua. 

"All  Useful  and  ornamental  trees.'' 

84485.  Eucaltptub  sp. 
"Bloodwood." 

84486.  Eucaltptub  sp. 

''Grows  3,000  feet  above  sea  level.    Latitude  ll""  W  south." 

84487.  Eucaltftus  bidbropbloia  Bentham. 
' '  Black  ironbark.    Tropical  variety. ' ' 

84488.    Xanthorrhoea  sp.  OrasA-tree. 

*'This  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  a  valuable  resin  can  be  obtained  from  it, 
which  is  used  for  varnish.  It  ought  to  do  very  well  in  your  Southern  States; 
the  poorer  the  soil  the  better,  so  long  as  it  gets  the  heat." 

84489  and  84480.    Eleusine  cobaoana  (L.)  Gaertn.  BagL 

From  Mysore,  Bangalore,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Y.  Kriahnayya,  acting 
officer  in  chaige  of  the  Agricultural  Department.    Received  November  7, 
1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Kriahnayya: 

34489.    "Kar,    Sown  in  May  and  harvested  in  September.    AIbo  giowii 
under  irrigation .  * ' 

84490.    '*HullubiU.    Sown  in  July  and  harvested  in  November.    Gmm 
considered  to  be  the  best  of  all  varieties." 

84481  and  84482.     Ipomoea  calobra  Hill  and  Mueller.    Oalobra. 

From  Australia.  Presented  by  Prof.  Manson  Bailey,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Brisbane,  Queensland.  Received  November  7, 1912. 
"A  native  convolvulus  known  by  the  natives  of  the  Barcoo  in  Queensland  under 
the  name  of  'CbZo&ra,'  and  by  the  natives  of  the  Moonie  and  Balonne  Rivers  as 
'  TTetr.'  It  is  a  tall  twiner  with  a  somewhat  turnip-shaped  tuber.  The  leaves  are 
heart  shaped,  somewhat  oblong,  and  often  measure  4  inches  In  breadth.  The  flower 
is  nearly  3  inches  broad,  is  reddish  at  the  center,  and  paler  toward  the  outside.  The 
seed  capsule  is  egg  shaped,  going  to  a  point  about  1  inch  long  and  containing  four 
seeds.  The  seeds  are  dark  brown  and  about  one-half  inch  long.  The  plant,  which 
is  of  the  sweet-potato  family,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mulga  shrubs.''  {BaUeif,  m 
letter  of  September  28,  191$,) 

34491.    Seeds.  34492.    Tubers. 
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34498.    CuDBANiA  TBicuspiDATA  (CaTT.)  Bureau.  Che. 

'  ( Madura  trieuapidata  Garr . ) 
From  Augusta,  Ga.    Secured  by  Mr.  Peter  Biaset,  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction,  from  P.  J.  Berckman's  Co.    Received  November  11, 
1912. 

'These  fruits  are  from  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  introductions;  an  edible  fruit,  allied  to 
the  Macluia  ( Toxylon  pomiferum),  or  Osage  orange.''    (Bisset.) 

"Apparently  this  fruit  will  thrive  down  South,  and  it  is,  as  you  say,  both  interestinf^ 
and  beautiful.  In  China  it  occurs  throughout  the  Yangtze  Valley,  from  river  level 
to  3,000  feet  altitude.  It  varies  from  a  small,  much-branched,  thorny  bush  to  a  tree 
40  to  50  feet  high.  The  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  but  are  not  much  esteemed. 
In  Szechwan  the  leaves  are  used  for  feeding  young  silkworms,  it  being  <:laimed  that 
wonns  thus  fed  produce  a  superior  kind  of  ^Ik  to  those  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves 
alone.  The  plant  is  exceedingly  common  and  by  no  means  new,  but  I  believe  with 
you  that  there  is  a  future  for  it  in  this  country  as  a  hedge  plant  or  ornamental  tree, 
if  nothing  else."     {E.  H,  WiU(m.) 

Distribution. — ^The  provinces  of  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  Chekiang,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh. 
and  Kwangtting;  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Korean  Archipelago. 

84194  to  84496. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    Presented  by  Mr.  Wilaon  Popenoe,  Altir 
dena,  Cal.    Received  November  8,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoei  except  as  indicated: 

34494.    Nbphblium  laffaceum  L.  Bambattfi. 

"The  lambutan  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  at  the  same  time  most  pala- 
table fruits  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Trees  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
garden  in  both  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  in  its  season  the  fruit  is  hawked 
everjrwhere  in  the  streets.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  about  40  feet,  and 
when  in  fruit  is  a  handsome  sight,  the  terminal  clusters  of  bright  crimson  fruits 
being  produced  on  every  branch.  The  compound  leaves  are  made  up  of 
oblong-ovate  leaflets,  about  4  inches  in  length  and  1)  inches  in  width.  In 
habit  of  growth  the  tree  appears  to  be  normally  rather  roimd  topped  and 
spreading,  but  as  it  is  frequently  planted  among  nimierous  other  trees  it  is 
forced  to  grow  tall  and  slender,  branching  only  at  a  considerable  height  aboYsr 
the  ground. 

"According  to  Mr.  J.  D' Almeida  Pereira,  of  Singapore,  there  are  eight  or  ten 
vaiietiee  of  the  rambutan,  the  difference  being  in  form  and  coloring.  Tbe 
natives,  however,  do  not  distinguish  between  any  of  these  varieties.  Ho 
considers  the  *Aljen8e'  variety,  which  he  has  propagated  by  grafting,  to  be  the 
finest,  as  it  is  the  sweetest  in  flavor  and  the  pulp  does  not  adhere  to  the  seed 
as  closely  as  in  most  varieties.  From  his  description  of  this  form  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  nothing  leas  than  the  species  Nephdium  mutabiU^  which, 
although  of  distinctive  appearance  from  the  rambutan,  seems  to  be  considered 
by  all  the  natives  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  latter.  Among  the  varieties  of 
the  true  rambutan  the  differences  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  marked  or  of 
great  importance.  In  appearance  a  cluster  of  rambutans,  when  highly  colored, 
is  exceptionally  attractive.  The  best  forms  attain,  when  fully  ripe,  a  rich  crim- 
son color,  while  the  poorer  ones  are  greenish  or  yellowish,  sometimes  a  combi- 
nation of  these  two  and  lacking  any  tinge  of  crimson.  The  individual  fruits 
are  slightly  smaller  than  a  hen's  egg,  but  more  elongated  in  form;  they  axe 
covered  with  soft  spines  about  a  half  inch  in  length,  and  are  borne  in  dustera 
of  varying  size,  but  rarely  containing  more  than  10  or  12  fruits.-    The  pericarp 
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ifl  not  thick  or  tough,  and  to  eat  the  fruit  the  baaai  end  is  usually  torn  o£f, 
exposing  the  aiil,  which,  with  a  slight  pressujre  on  the  apical  end  of  the  fruit, 
slides  into  the  mouth.  The  flavor  is  mildly  subacid  and  somewhat  vinous, 
pleasant,  but  rather  lacking  in  character.  An  oblong,  flattened  seed  is  inclosed 
in  the  aril. 

''General  form  oblong  elliptical;  weight  averaging  about  1  ounce;  length 
1)  inches,  breadth  1^;  base  rounded  or  slightly  tapeiing;  apex  rounded  or 
slightly  tapering;  stem  slender,  short;  peduncle  8  to  10  inches  long,  woody, 
medium  stout,  bearing  three  to  ten  fruits;  surface  covered  with  slender,  soft, 
fleshy  spines  under  1  inch  in  length;  color  rich  crimson  or  crimson  mazoon, 
yellowish  when  not  fully  ripe;  pericarp  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  firm,  greenish;  aril  whitish,  transparent,  about  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
meaty,  very  juicy;  seeds,  one,  laiget  oblong,  compressed,  pointed  at  the  apex, 
the  uil  adhering  to  it  closely;  flavor  subacid,  vinous,  pleasant." 

34495.  Baccaurba  motleyana  Muell.  Aig.  Bambe. 
''A  tree  of  rather  large  size,  native  of  the  Malay  r^^n,  and  commonly  planted 

in  gardens  in  Singapore  and  Penang.  It  forms  a  dense  umbrageous  head  of 
foliage  and  is  of  very  synunetrical  growth.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  dark 
green  in  color,  about  6  inches  in  length  and  4  inches  in  breadth.  The  fruit, 
which  is  produced  in  great  profusion  in  long  pendent  clusters  on  the  old  wood, 
may  be  described  as  follows:  General  oval  form,  sometimes  slightly  elliptical; 
avenge  weight,  three-fourths  of  an  oimce ;  length,  1  to  1^  inches;  breadth,  three- 
fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch;  base  rounded  or  tapering  almost  imper- 
ceptibly; cavity  none;  apex  rounded  or  tapering  slightly,  basin  none;  csdyx 
persistent  in  the  form  of  three  linear-lanceoiate  brownish  sepals,  which  fre- 
quently drop  off  when  the  fruit  is  handled;  stem  medium,  stout,  short;  panicle 
sometimes  12  inches  long,  bearing  from  five  to  ten  fruits;  surface  smooth,  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  grayish  tomentum;  color  light  straw,  with  occasional  small 
patches  of  russet;  skin  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness,  of  tough, 
leathery  texture;  pulp  whitish,  translucent,  soft,  melting,  very  juicy;  seeds 
normally  three,  but  one  or  two  of  them  frequently  abortive  or  imperfectly 
developed,  oval  to  elliptical,  somewhat  compressed  and  grooved,  and  of  rather 
large  size;  flavor  subacid,  resembling  that  of  a  fully  ripe  gooseberry,  pleasant; 
season,  August  to  September.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  fruits  in  the  Penang 
markets.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  esteemed  by  Europeans,  however,  and  can  not 
be  considered  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  merit.'' 

34496.  Lansium  DOMBSTicnM  Jack.  .  Duku. 
"There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this  species,  the  langsat,  or  lanzon,  as  it  is 

known  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  duku,  or  doekoe.  The  duku,  the  larger  and 
better  of  the  two,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Malayan  fruits.  Although  not  equal 
to  the  mangosteen  or  so  popular  among  the  natives  as  the  rambutan,  it  is  a  com- 
mon tree  in  gardens  and  along  the  roadsides,  and  the  fruit  is  common  in  the 
markets.  The  duku  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  Philippines,  although  the 
langsat  is  sajid  to  be  common  in  the  southern  islands.  In  the  Eederated  Malay 
States,  however,  it  is  much  more  popular  than  the  langsat.  The  normal  form 
of  the  duku  is  spherical;  although  fairly  uniform  in  shape,  there  is  much  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  fruits,  the  smallest  being  not  over  an  inch  in  length,  while 
the  largest  are  over  2  inches.  The  skin  is  slightly  furrowed  longitudioally,  is  a 
dull  brownish  yellow  in  color,  and  covered  with  grajdsh  tomentum.  The  skin 
is  quite  thick  and,  although  tough  and  leathery,  is  readily  peeled  off,  exposing 
the  whitish,  translucent  flesh,  divided  into  five  segments  resembling  the  cells 
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of  «Q  orange,  but  more  easQy  separated.  A  small  amount  of  intercellular 
lisBue  is  usually  present,  and  this  must  be  carefully  removed  before  the  fruit  is 
eaten,  as  it  haa  an  intense  and  disagreeable  terebinthine  flavor.  Three  or  four 
of  the  cells  mU  be  found  to  contain  no  seeds,  or  at  least  only  rudimentary  ones, 
and  can  be  eaten  entire;  the  one  or  two  cells  which  contain  perfect  seeds  are 
usually  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  pulp  adheres  to  the  seed  quite  tenaciously. 
They  are  more  difficult  to  handle.  The  flavor  of  the  pulp  resembles  that  of  no 
temperate  fruit;  it  is  subacid  or  sometimes  rather  acid,  aromatic,  and  very 
pleasant  unless  one  happens  to  obtain  a  specimen  not  fully  ripe,  in  which  case 
there  is  a  strong  taste  of  turpentine;  like  most  other  Malayan  fruits,  however, 
this  one  has  not  become  popular  with  Europeans.  The  duku  is  produced  in 
small  terminal  clusters  containing  from  two  to  five  fniits.  As  the  individual 
fruits  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time,  they  are  picked  separately,  with  the  result 
that  one  rarely  sees  clusters  of  the  fruit  in  the  market. 

''General  form  spherical,  sometimes  slightly  oblate;  weight  averaging  about 
2  ounces;  length  1  to  1)  inches,  thickness  1}  to  2}  inches;  base  slightly  furrowed 
near  the  stem,  rounded  or  sometimes  tapering  almost  imperceptibly,  cavity 
none;  apex  slightly  flattened,  stigmatic  point  a  prominent,  raised,  brownish 
dot;  calyx  persistent,  but  usually  remaining  with  the  stem  when  the  fruit  is 
pulled  fiom  the  tree;  sepals  five,  small,  dry,  brownish;  peduncle  very  stout 
and  woody,  covered  with  short,  woolly  hairs,  bearing  two  to  five  sessile  fruits; 
surface  pubescent,  sometimes  slightly  warty,  covered  with  indistinct  longitu- 
dinal furrowings;  color  dull,  unattractive,  brownish  yellow,  slightly  darker 
near  base;  skin  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  tough,  leathery,  separating 
readily  from  the  flesh;  cells  five — ^two,  three,  or  four  imperfectly  developed  and 
containing  only  abortive  seeds;  seed  coats  membranous;  flesh  whitish,  trans- 
lucent, melting,  very  juicy;  seeds  one  or  two,  perfectly  developed,  of  variable 
size,  oval,  flattened,  and  somewhat  irregular  in  outline;  flavor  subacid,  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  langsat.  The  langsat  varies  from  the  above  description 
in  being  oval,  produced  in  large  clusters,  and  having  a  muck  thinner  skin,  by 
which  characters  it  can  be  immediately  distinguished.  It  is  fully  described  as 
follows:  General  form  oval  to  roundish  oval;  weight  averaging  not  more  than  1 
ounce;  length  1  to  IJ  inches,  tlackness  }  to  1}  inches;  base  rounded,  cavity 
none;  apex  rounded,  crowned  by  a  hard,  short,  brownish  point;  calyx  per- 
sistent, sepals  five,  small,  brownish;  peduncle  medium  stout,  woody,  covered 
with  short  hairs,  and  bearing  5  to  20  sessile  fruits;  surface  slightly  wrinkled 
longitudinally;  tomentoee;  color  dull  brownish  yellow,  slightly  darker  near  the 
base;  skin  rather  tough,  thin,  and  leathery,  separating  readily  from  the  flesh; 
cells  five — ^two,  three,  or  foiur  imperfectly  developed  and  containing  only 
abortive  seeds;  flesh  whitish,  translucent,  melting,  juicy;  seeds,  one  or  two 
perfectly  developed  of  variable  size,  oval,  flattened,  sometimes  rather  irregular 
in  outline,  seed  coats  membranous;  flavor  subacid,  not  very  agreeable,  as  it  is 
somewhat  terebinthine. 

'<  During  its  season  the  langsat  is  quite  common  in  the  Manila  markets  and 
sells  at  a  good  price.  A  cluster  of  the  fruits  looks  not  unlike  a  cluster  of  loquats, 
except  in  the  less  attractive  color. 

"It  is  a  medium-sized,  rather  slender  tree,  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
The  compound  leaves  are  made  up  of  six  or  eight  oblong-lanceolate  gla- 
brous leaflets  about  4  inches  in  length  and  1}  inches  in  breadth,  the  peuole 
very  short.  Except  in  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  clusters,  the  two 
forms  are,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  practically  the  same  in  characters  of 
growth  and  foliage." 
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^'Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  during  hiB  brief  viflit  in  Java  in  1910,  was  much  im- 

pressed  with  the  poefidbilitiee  of  thie  fruit.    These  impresnona  agreed  with 

my  own  made  in  1896  and  led  us  to  request  Mr.  Fbpenoe  to  make  a  tspedal 

examination  of  its  culture  in  the  East  Indies."    (FaMdld.) 

For  illustrations  showing  the  fruits  of  the  duku  (doekoe)  and  the  langsat,  see  Plates 

III  and  IV.    See  8.  P.  I.  No.  34421  for  the  introduction  of  the  langsat. 

84487  to  34614. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Altadena,  Cal. 
Received  November  4,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe: 

34487.  Amabanthus  oangbticus  L.  Amaranth. 
**  Mana  tag.    Cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  like 

spinach.'' 

34488.  Canavali  gladiatum  (Jacq.)  DO.  Sword  bean. 
"Bora  «em.    The  young  pods  of  this  plant  are  eaten  and  are  acceptable,  as 

they  are  obtainable  at  a  season  when  other  vegetables  are  scarce.'' 

84488.    Oucuvis  sattvub  L.  Oucumber. 

"  Khira.    Long  green  variety.    One  of  the  best  of  the  local  cucumbers. ' ' 
84500.    OucuMis  8ATIVU8  L.  Oocttmber. 

' '  Kkura,    Small  round  green  variety. ' ' 
84502.    Lagbnaria  vulgaris  Ser.  Oourd. 

''AUcada  or  lavia.    Mixed  varieties.    The  gourd  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits, 
which  are  used  as  a  vegetable  when  about  half  grown." 
34508.    LuFFA  ACUTANGUiA  (L.)  BoxbuTgh.  Loofah  s^oord. 

"Kali  Urroi,    Rainy-season  variety. ' ' 

84504.  LuvFA  ACUTANGULA  (L.)  Roxbuigh.  Loofah  gourd. 
"Kali  torai.    Hot  season   variety.    Similar   in   growth  to  S.   P.   I.    No. 

34605,  but  with  ribbed  fruits." 

84505.  LuFFA  CTLiNDRicA  (L.)  Roemer.  Loofah  grourd. 
(L.  aegyptiaoa  Miller.) 

"Ohiya  torai.    Common  long  variety. ' ' 

84506.  LuFFA  CTLINDRICA  (L.)  Boemer.  I«oofah  gourd. 
{L.  asgypHaca  Miller.) 

"OMya  torai.  White  seeded.  An  annual  climber  with  smooth  cylindrical 
fruit  a  foot  long  or  more,  but  edible  only  when  about  half  grown." 

84507.  MoifORDiCA  charantia  L.  Oarllla. 
"Karela.    Common  large.    A  slender  cUmbing  or  trailing  annual,   with 

oval,  warty  fruits  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  green  when  young,  orange  red  when 
ripe.    They  have  a  bitter  taste  and  are  used  in  curries. " 

84508.  Stizolobium  sp. 

"Purple  sem.  An  annual  of  twining  habit.  The  immature  seed  pods  are 
borne  in  clusters  and  eaten  when  about  6  inches  in  length.  When  cooked 
they  are  said  to  resemble,  and  to  be  almost  equal  to,  the  French  bean." 

84509.  Stizolobium  cinbreuh  Piper  and  Tracy. 

"  Tohar  sem.    Very  similar  to  S.  P.  I.  No.  34608  and  used  in  the  same  way." 
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S4407  to  84614-^ontinued. 

84510.  PoRTuuicA  OI.ERACEA  L.  Purslano. 
'  ^'Kidfa  gag,    A  dwarf  creeping  aimiud  herb  with  fleshy  leaves,  which  are 

sometimes  used  in  salads,  but  more  frequently  boiled  and  served  like  spinach.'' 

84511.  SoLANUx  XBLONGBNA  L.  Eggplant. 
"Banigan.    Long  rainy-season  variety.    The  eggplant  seems  to  be  especially 

adapted  to  the  plains  of  central  India,  as  it  thrives  there  to  perfection.  The 
varieties  cultivated,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  best,  appear  to  be  of  excep- 
tionally good  quality,  although  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  not  large.'' 

84512.  TRicHoaANTHXB  ANGUiNA  L.  Snake  gourd. 
**ChaMnda,    White  variety.    An  annual  of   climbing  habit.    The  long, 

cucumberlike  fruits  are  picked  when  young,  cut  into  strips,  and  served  like 

French  beans." 

84518.    Trichobanthes  anouina  L.  Snake  gourd. 

"Chackinda.    Black   variety.    Identical  with   S.  P.  I.  No.  34612  except 
in  the  color  of  the  fruits,  whidi  are  dark  instead  of  light  green." 
84514.    VioNA  8E8QUIPEDALI8  (L.)  Fruwlrth.  Asparagus  bean. 

(Doliehos  utqaipedalia  L.) 

"Cuba  or  asparagus  bean.  An  annual  of  climbing  habit  grown  for  its  long 
pod,  which  when  immature  is  served  like  the  French  bean.  The  jxmIs  when 
mature  are  9  to  12  inches  long." 

34616.    Amtodaltjs  dayidiaka  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.  ^each. 

(PruntM  davidicma  Franch.) 
From  Tientsin,  China.    Procured  through  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Knabenshue,  American 
consul  general.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chioo, 
Gal.,  November  9, 1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  22009  and  27310  for  descriptions. 

34616.    Amtqdalus  datidiaka  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.  Peach. 

{Prunat  davidiana  Franch.) 
From  Tientsin,  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin.    Received  at  the  Plant 
Intzoduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  November  9,  1912. 
**8han  VoOy  the  mountain  wild  peach.    These  seeds  came  from  the  Governmental 
Experimental  Farm  in  Pto  Ting  Fu  and  vicinity.    They  must  be  planted  in  the 
autumn  and  allowed  to  be  split  by  the  frost  so  that  they  will  geiminate  readily  in  the 
spring."    (JTtn.) 

S4617.    Castanea  sp.  Ohestnut. 

From  Tientsin,  China.    Procured  through  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Knabenshue,  American 

consul  general.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal., 

November  9, 1912. 

"The  Chinese  wild  species  of  chestnut  {CasUiMa  mollissima  Blume)  has  shown 

indications  at  least  of  being  more  or  less  resLertAnt  to  chestnut  blight,  and  these  may 

prove  to  be  so,  as  they  come  from  the  same  general  region  as  those  inoculated  and 

tested."    (FairekOd.) 
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84619.  Amygdalus  pebsioa  L.  Peach. 

(Prunus  pergica  Stokes.) 
From  Guadeloupe,  French  West  Indies.    Plresented  by  Mn.  St.  Geoige  Lough, 
at  the  request  of  Mn.  F.  T.  F.  Du  Mont.    Received  Noyember  11, 1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  a4131  for  description. 
Scions. 

84620.  CoLocAsiA  sp. 

From  Yencheng,  Eiangsu,  C9iina.    Presented  by  Bev.  Hugh  W.  White.    Received 

November  11,  1912. 

*'  A  giant  variety,  here  used  as  food.    It  is  quite  a  good  substitute  for  potatoes  when 

prepared  in  an  appetizing  way.    I  presume  the  taro  of  the  Podfio  Ocean  is  similar, 

but  have  never  seen  it.    Other  parts  of  China  raise  it,  but  nowhere  does  it  grow  to 

such  size  as  here. "    ( White.) 

'^The  corm  received  weighed  about  1  pound,  and  a  part  of  it  when  baked  was  white, 
of  good  flavor,  and  fine,  mealy  texture."    {R.  A.  Young,) 

84621.  Malus  sp.  Apple. 
From  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Svend  Lange,  Barnaul.    Received  Novem- 
ber 6, 1912.* 

*' Concerning  these  seeds,  the  farmer  Sokoloff  told  me  that  most  of  the  apple  seeds 
after  they  were  sown  unless  the  trees  were  grafted  rarely  gave  the  same  size  fruits." 
{Lange,) 

84622.  UvABiA  OBANDiFLOBA  (Lech.)  Roxburgh. 
( U.  purpurea  Blume.) 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  Bureau  of  Agii- 
cult\ire,  Manila.     Received  November  11,  1912. 
'^Banawic. — ^A  shrubby  climber  related  to  the  cherimoya,  with  bright-red,  kidney- 
shaped  fruits,  about  twice  the  size  of  a  grape,  in  bunches  of  some  15  to  20,  having 
edible  subacid  flesh  containing  numerous  seeds.    The  plant  is  perhaps  of  little  value 
for  its  fruit,  but  the  fruiting  plant  is  a  good  ornamental  subject."    {Barrett.) 

Dietrilmtion. — The  Province  of  Pegu,  in  Burma,  and  eastward  through  the  Malay 
Archipelago  to  the  Philippines. 

84623  to  84601. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Collection  of  Chinese  plants  from  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum.   Received  November  11, 1912. 
"Part  of  the  collections  made  for  the  Arboretum  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  coming 
for  the  most  yart  from  western  China.    Mr.  Wilson  spent  nearly  eight  years  exploring 
the  plant  resources  of  this  rich  collecting  field."    {FainMld,) 
Plants  of  the  following;  quoted  noces  by  Mr.  Wilson,  except  as  otherwise  stated: 
34523.    Tbtracentron  sinensb  Oliver. 

"A  tree  20  to  50  feet  high,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Augustine  Henry  in  Hupeh, 
central  China,  and  later  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  It 
belongs  to  a  recently  described  genus  of  Magnoliacese,  has  senate  alternate 
ovate^Uiptic  leaves  and  minute  flowers,  on  drooping  spikes  4  to  6  inches  in 
length,  of  singular  botanical  interest,  but  of  little  value  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view."     {Veitch,  Hortus  Veitchii.) 
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34524.    Stylidium  chinense  Loureno. 
(MarUa  hegon{foUa  Roxb.) 
"(Wilson  No.  596.)    A  bush  or  small  tree.    Flowers  white;  thickets,  Fang 
Hsien,  1,100  metens  altitude,  western  Hupeh."  i 

84525.  Ilex  FARoasn  Fianch.  HoUy. 
"(Wilson  No.  231.)    From  Hmngnhan  Hsien,  in  woods,  at' an  altitude  of 

1,200  to  2,100  meters,  May  and  September,  1907.  An  evergreen  shrub  from 
Hupeh  and  Szechwan,  western  China,  growing  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  very 
unlike  a  holly.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  spineless,  leathery,  deep 
green  above,  and  pale  green  beneath." 

84526.  Viburnum  fobtidum  rectanoulatum  (Graebner)  Rehder. 
"From  western  China." 

84527.  Ilex  pernti  Franch.  HoUy. 
From  Hupeh  and  Szechwan,  western  China. 

"A  dense-growing  species  of  holly  with  small  spiny  leaves  and  red  berries, 
probably  allied  to  Ilex  ooirmUa,  discovered  by  P^re  Paul  Pemy  during  his  travels 
In  China  between  1850  and  1860.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  compact  habit  and  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy  at  Coombe  Wood."    ( F«tcA,  Eortus  Veitchii.) 

84528.  Albizzia  juubrissin  Duraz. 

'*(WilsonNo. 792.)  Tree  ISmeterstall;  woods,  l,300meteiBaltitude.  Chang- 
yang  Hsien;  very  rare." 

84529.  AcnNiDiA  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  512.)  Climber,  4  to  6  meters;  flowers  buff  yellow;  fruit  elon- 
gate, spotted;  thickets,  1,300  meters  altitude,  western  Hupeh;  common." 

84530.  Reevebia  sp. 

*'  (Wilson  No.  4395.)  A  tree  20  meters  tall,  1.5  meters  girth,  one  only,  side  of 
stream,  2,300  meters  altitude;  PhnUmshan,  west  of  Kuan  Hsien.    Colloquially, 

84581.  CoTONEASTBR  SAiiiGiPOUA  FLOOOOBA  Kohder  and  Wilson. 

"From  near  Wenchwan  Hsien,  western  Szechwan,  at  an  altitude  of  2,300  to 
3,000  meters.  A  shrub  from  2  to  4  meters  in  height,  with  graceful  curving 
branches,  flocoosely  tomentose  leaves,  and  brigfat-red  fruits." 

84582.  Pauurus  obientalis  Hemsley. 

"(Wilson  No.  105.)  A  bush  3  to  5  meters  tall;  roadside  thickets,  vicinity  of 
Ichang,  300  to  600  meters  altitude." 

84583.  Dbutzia  longifoua  Franch. 

"(Wilson  No.  4300.)  From  Sungpan,  Szechwan,  western  China,  in  thickete 
at  an  altitude  of  2,700  meters,  October,  1910.  This  sx)ecies  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  related  species  by  the  narrower,  rather  thicker  leaves,  rugose 
above  and  with  strongly  elevated!  veins  on  the  whitish  underside,  by  the 
purplish  flowers  in  many-colored  paniculiform  cymes  usually  loose  and  borne 
on  elongated  branchlets,  but  sometimes  rather  dense  and  on  short  branchlets, 
and  by  the  usually  four  styles  and  larger  capsules  measuring  about  6  millimeters 
in  diameter." 

84584.  CAMFroTHECA  ACUMINATA  Docaisne 

84585.  Menibpermum  sp. 
"(PurdomNo.600.)" 
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84536.    Dbxttzia  olombbuuvlora  Fmnch. 

''(WilBon  No.  4388.)    From  GhetodiBn,  flouthwest  of  TWrhienlu,  SsechwBn; 
altitude,  3,500  metetB;  October,  1910." 
34587.    Ampblopbis  mbqau>phtlla.  Diela  and  Gilg. 

"  (Wilson  No.  143.)  From  north  and  south  Ichaitg,  western  Hupeh,  in  woods, 
at  an  altitude  of  1,200  to  1,500  meters;  June  and  September,  1907.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  recently  discovered  species  from  western  China,  having 
canes  20  to  30  feet  long  and  large  divided  leaves  often  more  than  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Survived  the  winter  of  1911-12  without  injury  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. ' ' 
84538.    PiNUB  BINBN8I8  Lambert.  Pine. 

"(Wilson  No.  1370.)" 
84530.    Prunus  dbhiscbnb  Eoehne. 

"(Wilson  No.  4029.)  From  western  Szechwan.  A  ehrub  from  2  to  4  meterB 
in  height,  with  a  green  fruit  having  thin  flesh  easily  soluble,  which,  according 
to  Wilson,  is  dehiscent.    Very  similar  to  P.  mongoKca  Maximowics." 

84540.  JuNiPBRus  formob^na  Hayata.  Juniper. 
"(Wilson  No.  696.)    (cf.  /.  taxtfoUug.)    Thin  tree  8  to  12  meters  tall;  fruit 

orange;  moist  thickets,  600  to  1,300  meters  altitude;  south  of  Ichang." 

84541.  Thuja  oribntaub  L.  Arbor  vitm. 
"  (Wilson  No.  1272. )    A  tree  8  meters  tall,  one  tree  by  the  wayside;  altitude, 

1,300  meters;  Mupin,  western  Szechwan;  a  distinct  arbor  vite." 

84542.  Nbillia  atfinib  Hemsley. 

"(Wilson  No.  9ia  A.)  Shrub,  1  to  1.5  meters;  flowers,  pink;  thickets,  200  to 
2,500  meters  altitude;  Washan,  western  Szechwan." 

84543.  Stranvabsia  davtoiana  Decaisne. 
"From  western  Szechwan." 

84544.  AcBR  cATALPiFOuuii  Behder.  Maple. 
' '  (Wilson  No.  4208. )    From  near  Yachoufu,  western  Szechwan,  along  streams, 

at  an  altitude  of  450  to  600  meters,  October,  1910.  A  tree  reaching  10  to  23 
meters  in  height,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  1.2  meters  in  diameter,  having  undi- 
vided leaves  which  turn  yellow  in  autumn,  making  the  tree  very  handsome." 

84545.  CuPREBsus  punbbrib  Endlicher.  OypreBS, 
"(Wilson  No.  798.)    Tree,  10  to  30  meters;  abundant  in  western  Hupeh 

up  to  1,100  meters;  seeds  from  altitudinal  limits.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
beautiful  of  Chinese  conifers.  The  wood,  known  ^s  Pah  mUf  is  largely  employed 
in  boat  building  and  general  carpentry." 

84546.  Ilex  macrocarpa  Oliver.  HoUy. 
"  (Wilson  No.  151.)    From  western  Hupeh,  1907." 

34547.    Cbphalotazub  portunei  Hooker. 

"(Wilson  No.  1386.)  Tree,  8  meters;  fruit,  purple;  roadsides,  et<:.,  1,500 
meters  altitude;  near  Washan,  western  Szechwan." 

84548.    PiKUs  HASsoNiANA  Lambert.  Fine. 

"(Wilson  No.  1468.)    Kiating  and  vicinity,  west  to  Mupin,  western  Saech- 
wan;  altitude  up  to  1,000  meters;  May  and  November,  1908." 
34549.    PiNUB  8TNBN8IB  Lambert.  Fine. 

"(Wilson  No.  1472.)  From  Mupin,  western  Szechwan;  altitude,  1,600  to 
2,000  meters;  November.  1908." 
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84050.  Bekbbbis  aoorbqata  Schneider.  Barberry., 
"  (Wilson  No.  4286.)    A  buflh  1.5  meten  tall,  racemes  erect,  fruit  red;  thickets, 

2,600 to  3,000  meters altdtnde;  Mupin,  western  Szechwan." 

84051.  Zamthoxtlum  sp. 
"(PuidomNo.  186.)" 

84552.    Berbbbis  bbboicanniab  aganthofhtlla  Schneider.       Barberry. 

"(Wilson  No.  4149.)    A  bush  1  to  2  meters;  thickets,  1,000  to  1,500  meters 
altitude ;  west  of  and  near  Wenchwan  Hsien,  western  Scechwan.    An  evergreen 
spedes." 
84558.    Bbbbbbu  lbtxs  FrandL.  Barberry. 

"(Wilson  No.  4287.)  Bush,  1  to  1.5  meters  tall;  fmitamall,  gbbose,  reddish; 
thickets,  2,000  to  2,500  metera  altitiide;  Buolanshan,  west  of  Kuan  Hsien, 
western  Szechwan." 

84554.  Bbbbbbu  ixBCHTBHOTBiNn  Schneider.  Barberry. 
"(Wilson  No.  4154.)    Bush,  1  to  2  meters;  spines  very  long,  fruit  dark  red. 

Min  Valley,  near  Maochou,  western  Seechwan,  1,600  to  2,300  meters  altitude.*' 

84555.  JuoLANs  CATHAYBN8I8  Dodo.  Chlxieae  batteznut. 
"  (Wilson  No.  371.)    Bush,  more  rarely  a  tree,  2  to  15  meters  tall;  woodlands, 

600  to  1,800  meters  altitude;  northwestern  Hupeh;  common.     The  Chinese 
butternut." 

84556.  Phbllodbndbon  saohaunbnsb  Sargent. 

"(Wilson  No.  1286.)  A  tree,  6  to  10  meters;  moist  woodlands,  1,200  meters 
altitude;  Mupin,  western  Szechwan." 

84557.  Ehbbtia  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  74.)  Tree,  6  to  15  meters  tall,  flowers  white;  woodlands  north 
and  south  of  Ichang;  300  to  1,000  meters  altitude." 

84558.  Pbunus  conbadinab  Eoehne. 

"(Wilson  No.  5.)    From  Changyang  Hsien,  western  Hupeh;  in  woodlands, 
at  an  altitude  of  1,000  to  1,200  meters;  Jime,  1907.    A  tree  3  to  12  meters  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  20  to  50  centimeters  in  diameter. ' ' 
84550.    MoBUB  sp.  Xulberry. 

"(Wilson  No.  8  A.)  Bush,  1  to  4  meters  taU;  fruit  black;  difis  north  and 
south  of  Ichang;  600  to  1,300  meters  altitude." 

84560.  Pbunus  conbadinab  Koehne. 

"  (Wilson  No.  3  B.)  From  woods  north  and  south  of  Ichang,  western  Hupeh ; 
altitude  600  to  1,600  metens;  July,  1907."  See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34558  for  descrip- 
tion. 

84561.  CBi;ns  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  343.)  Tree,  10  meters  tall,  1  meter  girth;  open  country  Hsing- 
shan  Hsien;  800  meters  altitude." 

84562.  Oeutib  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  444.)    Tree,  6  to  12  meters;  fruit  onuoge;  woods  and  thickets, 
Pktung  Hsien;  1,200  to  1,300  meters  altitude." 
84568.    Pbunus  oonbadinax  Eoehne. 

"(Wilson  No.  7.)"    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34558  for  description. 
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34664.    EvoDiA  velutina  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

'*(Wil0on  No.  994.)    Tree,  13  meters  tall;  woods,  1,600  meten  altitude;  west 
of  and  near  Wenchwan  Hsien,  western  Szeckewm." 
34566.    JuGLANS  sp.  Walnut. 

''(Wilson  No.  390.)  (Of.  /.  regia.)  Tree,  10  to  16  meters  tall;  cultivated; 
Euig  Hsien;  1,500  to  2,000  meters  altitude.    A  good-flavored  walnut." 

34666.  GoBKUs  sp. 

''(Wilson  No.  1017.)  Tree,  10  to  16  meters  altitude;  fruit  blue-black;  wood- 
lands, 1,200  to  1,500  meters  sdtitude;  west  of  and  near  Wenchwan  Hoen,  west- 
ern Saediwan.'* 

34667.  PmiTs  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  395.)  Tree,  6  meters  tall;  flowers  white;  fruit  small,  globose, 
flattened;  woodlands  and  open  country,  600  to  1,300  meters  altitude*  north  and 
south  of  Ichang;  common." 

34668.  EuTTBLBA  PLBiosPBXMA  Hook.  and  Thorns. 
(E,  davidioTia  Baill.) 

'^(Wikon  No.  588.)    TTwingwhftTi  Haing." 

"An  extremely  interesting  tree  bekmgiDg  to  the  Ttodiodendiacee,  widely 
distributed  in  central  and  western  €3mia,  where  specimens  have  been  obtained 
by  many  tiavelers,  the  first  by  Fer6  David,  after  whom  it  is  named.  The  plant 
forms  a  shrub  or  small  tree  10  to  20  feet  in  height  with  neat  nearly  orbicular 
leaves  terminated  by  a  thick  mudolike  apex,  and  colors  well  in  autumn;  the 
wood  resembles  that  of  the  hazel.  The  species  is  very  variable,  there  being  a 
great  many  different  forms."    ( Vdtcht  Hortus  VeiUhU.) 

34669.  Geltis  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  593.)  Tree,  6  meters  tall,  fruit  black;  woods,  FdJig  Hsien; 
1,300  meters  altitude." 

34670.  LoNicBRA  siMiLifi  DKLAVATi  (Frauch.)  Eehder. 

"From  western  China.  It  seems  more  natural  to  treat  L.  ddavayi  only  as  a 
glabrous  or  glabrescent  variety  of  L.  nmUis.*' 

34671.  Prunus  ctclamina  Eoehne. 

"From  Changyang  Hsien,  western  Hupeh,  in  woodlands,  at  an  altitude  of 
-100  to  1,300  meters,  April  and  June,  1907.  A  tree  from  5  to  8  meters  in  height 
bearing  red  fruit,  the  calyxes  resembling  the  corollas  of  the  cyclamen  in  shape." 

34673.  Phellodendron  sachalinense  Sargent. 

"(Wilson  No.  4217.)  Small  tree,  6  to  10  meters  tall;  woodlands,  1,600  to 
2,000  meters  altitude;  Mupin,  western  Szechwan." 

34674.  Prunus  tbnuiplora  Koehne. 

"  (Wilson  No.  13.)  From  Hpiingshan  Hsien,  western  Hupeh,  in  woods,  at  an 
altitude  of  1,300  to  1,600  meters,  May  and  Jtme,  1907.  This  spedes  is  very 
similar  to  P.  sargentii  Rehder,  but  differs  in  the  smaller  and  apparently  paler 
and  thinner  leaves,  the  frequent  presence  of  pubescence  on  the  petiole,  in  the 
peduncle  (4  to  20  miUimeterB  long),  the  occasional  pubescence  of  the  pedicels, 
the  very  slender  cupule  (6.5  to  10  millimeters  long,  in  P.  aargerUii  5.5  to  7  milli- 
meters long)  and  the  smaller  and  broader  stone  (6  to  8  millimeters  long,  in  P. 
sargentii  9  to  10  millimeters  long);  also  very  similar  to  P.  oonradinae." 
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84675.    Faoara  stbnofhtula  (Hemsley)  Engler. 
(Zanthoxylum  itenopbyllum  Hemsley.) 

"(WilBon  No.  1245.)    Bufih,  1  to  1.5  meten;  thidntB,  2,000  metera  altitude; 
southeast  of  Tachieulu,  western  Szechwan." 
84576.    PKUioja  diblsiana  laxa  Koehne. 

*    ''(Wilson  No.  37.)    Fxom  Patung  Hsien,  western  Hupeh,  in  woods,  at  an 
altitude  of  1,300  to  1,600  metera,  May  and  June,  1907." 
84677.    BuDDLEiA  NiYEA  YUNNANEN8IB  (Dop)  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

''(Wilson  No.  4403.)  Bush,  2  to  2.5  meters;  axid  regions  Tung  Valley,  near 
Tachienlu;  1,300  metera  altitude;  western  Szechwan." 

84578.  FsKDERA  TH0X80NI  (LawBon)  Stuntz. 

( Vitis  thomaoni  Lawson,  in  Hooker,  Flora  British  India,  vol.  1,  p.  657, 
1875.) 

{Parthenoci98us  thomsoni  Planchon,  in  De  Oandolle,  Monographia 
Fhanerogamarum,  vol.  5,  p.  453,  1887.) 
Plants  of  this  vitaceous  climber  from.  China  were  received  under  the  name 
Parthenoeisms  thomsoni^  published  in  1887  by  Planchon,  based  on  Vitia  thom^ 
9oni  Lawson.  The  earliest  name  applied  to  this  genus,. however,  is  Pbedera  of 
Necker  (Elementa,  vol.  1,  p.  158, 1790).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  here 
the  name  Psedera  thomsoni, 

"(\^llson  No.  4184.)  Three  to  five  meters  tall;  difis,  2,000  to  2,300  metera 
altitude;  west  of  and  near  Wenchwan  Qsien,  western  Szechwan,  October,  1910. 
Resembles  Psedera  qmnquefolia;  five  rather  coriaceous  leaflets  and  stoutish 
branching  tendrils.*' 

84579.  Clematis  chinsnsib  Retz.  CleznatiB. 
"(Wilson  No.  1357.)    Climber,  2  to  3  metera;  flowera  white;  produced  in 

September;  fragrant;  low  altitudes,  western  Saechwan;  common." 

84680.  Vins  sp. 

84681.  Vms  flbxuosa  Thunberg. 
"From  western  Hupeh,  China." 

84682.  Prunus  mume  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

"(Wilson  No.  4146.)    From  near  Wenchwan  Hsien,  western  Szechwan,  in 
thickets,  at  an  altitude  of  1,600  to  2,000  metera,  October,  1910." 
84688.    LiQuroAMBAR  formosana  Hance. 

"(Wilson  No.  513.)  Survived  the  unusually  hard  winter  of  1911-12  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  without  injury,  while  the  native  species  suffered  in  that 
locality,  except  in  favorable  situations.  The  feng  tree  of  the  Chine6e,^who 
utilize  the  lumber  for  making  tea  chests.  A  deciduous  tree  with  handsome 
deep-green  trifid  leaves." 
34684.     PoLioTHYRSis  SINENSIS  OUver. 

"(Wilson  No.  500a.)  From  west  of  Wenchwan  Haien,  western  Szechwan, 
in  woods,  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  to  1,300  metera,  October,  1908.  A  tree  10 
metera  tall,  65  centimetera  in  girth,  with  nearly  white  flowera;  common,  rather 
etonder,  loosely  branched;  with  gray  bark  deeply  furrowed  in  adult,  smooth  in 
young  trees.  The  leaves  vary  considerably  in  size  and  shape  and  also  in 
d^;ree  of  serration  and  pubescence.  A  colloquial  name  for  this  tree  around 
Idumgis  '  Yuhuidum,'" 
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34686.    BuDDLEiA  NiYBA  TUNNANENBis  (Dop)  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

''  (WilBon  No.  4389.)    Bush,  2  to  5  meters,  azid  regions  west  of  and  near  Wen- 
chwan  Hsien,  western  Ssechwan.'* 
34587.    Phellodendron  sachalinensb  Sargent. 

''(Wilson  No.  4217.)"    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34673  for  description. 

34688.  Fagara  stenophtixa  (Hemsley)  Engler. 
(Zanthoopylum  stenopkylhim  Hemsley.) 

"(Wilson  No.  4213.)  Bush,  1  to  2.5  meten;  thickets,  1,300  to  1,600  meten 
altitude;  Mupin,  western  Szechwan." 

34689.  Ctdonia  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  4120.)  Bush,  4  to  6  meters,  leaves  felted  below;  fruit  large 
ovoid,  golden  on  one  side,  reddish  on  the  other;  roadside  thickets,  southwest 
of  Tachienlu;  1,600  to  2,000  meters  altitude.'' 

34690.  CoRTLUB  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  4283.)    Bush,  5  to  6  meters  tall;  fruit  large,  spiny;  woodft, 
2,000  to  2,300  meters  altitude;  common;  western  Szechwan." 
34591.    GoRYLOPsiB  wnxMOTTiAS  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

"CV^llson  No.  4406.)    Bush,  3  to  4  meters;  thickets,  2,300  to  2,600  meten 
altitude;  near  Tachienlu,  western  Szechwan." 
d459d.    Ampelopsib  delavatana  Planch. 

''(Wilson  No.  124.)  From  Ohanglo  Hsien,  western  Hupeh,  in  thickets,  at 
an  altitude  of  600  to  900  meters,  June  and  September,  1907.  A  form  with 
simple  leaves  like  the  variety  amureruu  and  only  occasionally  divided  into 
three  leaflets.'' 

34698.  Alnub  sp. 

"  (Wilson  No.  1377 . )    Tree,  6  to  20  meters;  side  of  river  and  moist  woodlands^ 
1,600  to  2,000  meters  altitude;  southeast  of  Tachienlu,  western  Szechwan." 
34594.    LiGUBTRUM  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  754.)    Btish,  3  meters;  flowers  paniculate;  side  of  streama, 
1,200  meters  altitude;  South  Wuchan,  eastern  Szechwan." 
34596.    Rhamnub  dumetorum  crbnobeeratub  Rehder  and  )^llson. 

"(Wilson  No.  4096.)  Bush,  1  to  1.5  meters;  fruit  black;  thickets,  1,600  to 
2,300  meters  altitude;  near  Tachienlu,  western  Szechwan." 

34696.  Alnub  sp. 

"(Wilson  No.  1377a.)  Tree,  10  to  25  meters;  sides  of  streams,  600  to  1,500 
meters  altitude;  abundant;  western  Szechwan." 

34697.  Stylidium  chinenbe  Loureiro. 
{Mnrlea  hegonifolia  Roxb.) 

"(Wilson  No.  596.)"    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34524  for  description. 
34598.    EucoMMiA  ulmoidbb  OUver.  Tu  chong. 

"(Wilson  No.  383.)  Tree,  6  to  16  meters  tall;  sparingly  cultivated;  500  to 
1,600  meters  altitude;  western  Hupeh;  TSi  cAun^." 

34699.  Maongua  wii^onh  (Finet  and  Gagnepain)  Rehder.       Magnolia. 
"(Wilson  No.  1374.)    Bush  or  thin  tree,  4  to  8  meters  tall;  flowers  white; 

thickets  and  woodlands.  2,000  to  2,600  meters  altitude;  southeast  of  T^ichienla, 
western  Szechwan." 
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84S33  to  S4601— Continued. 

84d00.    DsinziA  lonoifolia  Franch. 

"(Wilson  No.  4326.)    From  PfcTilaTwhan,  west  of  Kuan  Hsien,  in  thickets,  at 
an  altitude  of  2,400  to  2,700  meten,  October,  1910."    See  8.  P.  I.  No.  34633  for 
description. 
84601.    Pbunus  lORA.  Koehne.  Peach. 

"(Wilson  No.  4206.)  From  2  miles  north  of  Tachienlu;  very  rare,  at  an  alti> 
tude  of  2,800  meters,  October,  1910.  This  is  the  first  peach  known  with  a 
smooth  stone.  A  tree  up  to  10  meters  in  height,  with  trunk  40  centimeters  in 
diameter;  fruit  subglobose,  28  millimeters  long,  25  millimeters  in  diameter, 
densely  tomentose,  edible." 

For  an  illustration  of  this  tree  as  grown  at  Bvooksville,  Fla.,  see  Plate  Y. 

SMOS.    Ananas  sativus  Schult.  f.  Pineapple. 

From  the  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Blvaly  Dupont,  curator, 
Botanic  Station.    Beceived  October  26, 1912. 
"Suckers  of  our  best  pineapples,  all  derived  from  the  variety  called  Victoria,  but 
mate  or  lees  improved  by  selection  from  the  best  plants."    (DuporU.) 

M0O8.    Medicaoo  satiya  pilifeba  Urban.  Alfalfa. 

Fkom  Tiflis,  Oaucasus,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Bolloff,  director,  Botanic 
(Saiden.    Beceived  November  11, 1912. 
DiMtribution, — ^The  southeastern  part  of  Ruasda  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

84004.    Pbukus  sp. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    From  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Beceived  November 
11, 1912. 

84006  to  34008.    Ofuntia  spp.  Prickly  pear. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Dr.  Oarloe  Thays,  director,  Jardin 
Bot^bico.    Received  November  14, 1912. 
Cottings  of  the  following: 

84005.    Ofuntia  Argentina  Grisebach. 

84606.  Ofuntia  brasiliensis  (WiUd.)  Haworth. 

84607.  Ofuntia  spsoAZZiNn  Weber. 

84608.  Ofuntia  galva  Lemaire.  (?) 

94000.    PioEA  BBEWERiANA  S.  Watson.  Veiled  spruce. 

From   Orleans,  France.     Purchased  from   lAon  Ohenault  A  Son,    Beceived 
November  14, 1912. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  28370  for  previous  introduction. 

MOIO.    Pbunus  sebbulata  Lindley.  Oheny. 

(P.  paniadata  Thunb.) 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  director,  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens.    Beceived  November  14, 1912. 
*' FZore  luUo  pkno.    A  yellow-flowered  Japanese  flowering  cherry." 
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34611  to  S4616. 

From  Rome,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Qtuitav  Ewen,  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Fiandaco,  Oal.    Received  November  18, 1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Eisen: 

84611  and  34612.    FobnicuiiUV  vxtlqars  Hill.  Fennel. 

8461 1.  "  Mesnna  finocdnio  is  somewhat  simikr  or  rather  related  to  the 
sweet  fennel,  but  difienin  so  many  lespects  that  I  presume  it  to  belong 
to  a  distinct  species,  or  at  least  to  a  very  distinct  vaiJety.  Itissispring, 
fall,  and  winter  plant,  and  is  eaten  from  S^tember  16  to  about  April  1. 
It  loves  a  moderately  damp  and  wann  climate,  such  as  the  one  in  Italy, 
e.  g.,  Oalifomia  and  southern  United  States,  and  will  probably  succeed 
even  in  other  States.  The  part  eaten  is  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk,  as 
in  celery,  but  the  edible  part  is  globular  in  the  best  variety,  not  oblong, 
as  in  celery.  The  interior  solid  part  is  the  best,  the  outer  leafstalk 
being  cut  away.  In  order  to  be  tender,  the  plant  must  be  heeled  up, 
just  like  celery,  either  with  earth  or  matting. 

''  Plant  in  beds  under  cover,  beginning  in  July,  and  continue  to  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  It  takes  abouji  four  montl]»  to  mature.  When  6 
inches  tall,  transplant  in  beds  or  rows  about  12  inches  apart,  in  rich, 
mellow  soil.  As  it  grows,  heel  up  with  soil,  so  as  to  bleach  the  Iswa 
part.  Those  planted  in  beds  in  July  and  August  are  eaten  in  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November.  Those  planted  in  February  are  eat^i 
in  April  and  May.  In  Rome  I  notice  general  planting  in  gardens,  12 
inches  each  way,  in  October.  The  plants  are  then  12  inches  tall.  A 
good  finocchio  should  weigh  a  pound,  more  or  less.  The  inner,  tender, 
white  part  is  eaten  raw,  stewed,  boiled,  or  roasted.  It  is  delicious  raw, 
like  celery.  Requires  the  same  soil  as  celery.  The  richer  the  soil  the 
better  the  result." 

84612.  '' Raman  finocMo,'' 

84618  and  84614.    Gafskouk  AXfuvvu  L.  R0d  pepper. 

84618.  ''Ercole  OiaUo  at  Golden  Blanulu,  Some  reach  the  length  of  6 
inches,  by  4  inches  diameter,  thickness  of  flesh  from  i  to  ^  inch.  Sweet, 
tender,  can  be  eaten  raw,  like  an  apple,  or  stewed,  boiled,  roasted,  fried 
in  oil,  etc.  For  three  months  these  giant  peppers  are  our  best  vegeta- 
bles, and  in  Naples  you  see  whole  cartloads  sold  on  the  streets.  There 
is  rarely  even  a  trace  of  heat.  Frequently  as  juicy  as  an  apple.  The 
Golden  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best,  and  I  have  eaten  it  raw  every  day 
for  three  months  without  any  ill  effect." 
84614.  '"RoMio," 
84615.    Hibiscus  uutabiub  L. 

* '  Japanese  rose  hibiscus.  This  superb  plant,  growing  to  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  is  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Museo  delle  Terme  in  Rome  and  was  planted 
some  300  years  ago  by  Michael  Angelo,  or,  as  some  say,  by  the  Pope  Giulio  III. 
The  flowers  are  beautiful  rose  and  as  large  as  a  saucer,  6  inches  or  more  across, 
very  flat,  single.  When  the  seed  was  obtained  the  plant  was  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  flowers,  the  shrub  being  about  10  feet  or  more  high.  It  differs  from 
any  hibiscus  I  have  ever  seen  in  Oalifomia  or  Mexico.  A  splendid  plant  for 
the  lawn." 

34616.     Citrus  sp. 

From  Bangkok,  Siam.     Presented  by  Mr.  M.  de  S.  Macarthur.     Received  Novem- 
ber 19,  1912. 
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34617.    Ajspabagus  filiginus  Hamilton.  Asparagus. 

Fiom  India.    Fkesented  by  Mr.  Nonnan  GiU,  superintendent,  Kumaun  Govern- 
ment Gardens,  JeoUkote,  United  Piovincee.    Received  November  20,  1912. 
See  8.  P.  I.  No.  34473  for  previous  introduction. 
Boots. 

31618.    Medigago  sativa  olutikosa  (Bieb.)  Urban.        Alfalfa. 

From  Dublin,  Ireland.  Presented  by  Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 
Received  November  19,  1912. 
"During  the  summer  of  1911  a  plant  of*  Mtdicago  glutinosa  was  noticed  by  me  in  the 
collection  of  al&I&»  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  The  plant  seemed  to  be 
the  true  M.  gluUnom^  as  evidenced  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  flowers;  also  by  the  pods, 
which  had  from  1  to  1}  turns;  glandular  hidrs  were  also  present.  Seeds  of  this  plant 
were  secured,  but  all  of  the  seedlings  raised  at  Washington  produced  purplish 
flowers  and  pods  having  from  2  to  3  turns,  probably  brought  about  by  the  cross-polli- 
nation through  insects.  This  is  all  the  more  likely,  as  there  were  numerous  purple- 
flowered  forms  of  Medicago  saliva  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ghUinota 
planto."    {O,  W.  Oliver.) 

84618.     Ceiba  pentandra  (L.)  Graertner.  Kapok. 

{Eriodendron  anfraetuomim  DC.) 
From  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo.    Presented  by  lirlr.  Orlando  H.  Baker, 
American  consul.    Received  September  24,  1912.    Numbered  November  21, 
1912. 
'"Die  kapok  tree,  native  in  the  American  Tropics,  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
Tropics  of  both  hemispheres.    It  attains  a  height  of  75  to  100  feet  with  wide-spreading 
horizontal  branches,  making  an  attractive  ornamental  or  shade  tree.   It  is  often  planted 
along  the  borders  of  fields  for  fence  posts.    It  begins  to  bear  seed  pods  with  kapok  down 
when  about  5  years  old,  and  the  yield  of  pods  increases  with  the  age  of  the  tree .    Well- 
developed  trees  under  favorable  conditions  yield  about  7 ,000  pounds  per  acre .    Kapok 
can  not  be  spun,  but  it  is  an  excellent  material  for  stuffing  pillows,  mattresses,  life 
preservers,  etc.,  and  its  use  is  rapidly  increasing.    (X.  H.  Dewey.) 

84620  and  84621. 

From  Nice,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschow- 
sky,  €bemin  des  Gxottes,  St.  Helene.    Received  November  20,  1912. 
Quoled  notes  by  Dr.  Proechowsky: 

84690.    Asparagus  acutifolius  L.  Asparagus. 

*  'This  plant  is  abundant  here  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  young  shoots  are  gathered 
and  form  quite  a  regular  article  of  commerce  in  the  market.  The  shoots  are 
much  thinner  than  those  of  A.  officinalis  L.  (in  its  cultivated  form),  but  are 
very  delicate  of  taste.  The  plant  grows  in  the  very  worst  places  as  concems 
abeence  of  soil  (in  fistnires  of  rocks,  high  on  slopes  of  gravel,  etc.),  as  well  in 
the  full  burning  sun  as  in  deep  shade,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  so  drought  resisting 
a  plant  would  be  worth  ameliorating.  So  I  send  you  seeds  for  trial  in  desert 
countries." 
84621.    Mattenus  boaria  Molina.  Kaiten. 

'*A  very  graceful  eveigreen  tree,  exceedingly  drought  resisting,  the  foliage 
of  which  is  much  appreciated  in  Chile,  its  native  country,  as  cattle  fodder." 
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Abistida  sp.  Bnahman  grass. 

From  South  Africa.  Fkesented  by  PJnof .  J.  Burtt  Davy,  Goveniment  Agrostolo- 
gist  and  Botanist,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pretoria. 
Received  November  18, 1912. 
"The  seed  of  this  grass  is  very  difi&cult  to  obtain,  as  it  grows  in  the  far  western  part 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bushman- 
land  and  Namaqualand.  Together  with  the  Tsama  melon  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34484) 
it  is  the  principal  stock  and  game  food  of  the  country.'*     (Davy.) 

S4826.    Canavali  obtusipolium  (Lam.)  DC. 

From  the  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rivaly  Dupont,  curator, 
Botanio  Station.    Received  November  23,  1912. 

34826.    CucuMis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Kabul,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  Altadena,  Oal.    Re- 
ceived November  11,  1912. 
''Sarda.*' 

34027.    Crataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge.  Hawthorn. 

From  Nanking,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Millward,  University  of  Nanking. 
Received  November  25,  1912. 
*'Red  fruit  (shan  cha).    I  used  to  think  the  cranberry  was  the  best  fruit  for  sauce, 
but  I  have  concluded  since  trying  this  that  it  is  superior  to  the  cranberry."    ( Jfi0- 
toard.) 

34629.  Prunus  cebasus  L.  Cherry. 

From  Prague,  Bohemia.    Presented  by  Dr.  Bohumil  Nemec,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Orton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Beceived  November  26, 
1912. 
Scions. 

34630.  Tbtrastiqma  HARSfANDi  Planchon. 

From  Los  Banos,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  University 
of  the  Philippines,  College  of  Agriculture.  Received  November  26,  1912. 
"This  is  a  tall-growing  woody  vine,  which  becomes  loaded  with  fruit  of  the  sixe 
and  appearance  of  the  Scuppemong  grape  and  which  is  edible,  making  a  very 
good  "refresco.''  It  is  also  used  in  Manila  as  an  omamental'vine.  Mr.  Merrill 
tells  me  it  is  only  found  in  Luzon  and  Indo-China.''    {Baker.) 

34631.  PiOEA  BBEWEBiAKA  S.  Watson.  Veiled  spruce. 

From  Waldo,  Oreg.    Purchased  from  Mrs.  A.  M.  Adams.    Received  November 
27,  1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  28370  for  previous  introduction. 

34632.  Soi^NUM  QuiroENSE  Lamarck. 

From  Quito,  Ecuador.    Ptesented  by  Mr.  S.  Ordofiez  Munoz.    Received  Novem* 
ber  27, 1912. 
DistribtUion. — An  unarmed  subshrub  with  fruits  the  size  and  color  of  a  small 
orange,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  in  Ecuador. 
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346S3.    Canavali  eksifobme  (L.)  DC.  Jack  bean. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  0.  K.  McClelland,  agronomist, 
Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  November  SO,  1912. 
'^Concerning  the  use  of  jack  beans  as  a  dairy  feed,  Mr.  P.  M.  Pond,  of  Honolulu, 
tells  me  that  a  few  years  ago  he  raised  an  excellent  crop  of  jack  beans,  which  he  thinks 
averaged  20  tons  per  acre,  but  this  crop,  of  course,  was  irrigated  to  some  extent.  He 
says  that  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  inducing  cattle  to  eat  the  jack  bean.  At  first 
they  refused  to  eat  it,  and  then  he  tried  wrapping  it  up  in  alfal&i  and  again  they 
refused  to  eat  it,  by  picking  out  the  aUaUa  and  leaving  the  jack  beans.  He  then  ran 
the  jack  beans  through  a  cutting  machine,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  with  all  rough- 
age, and  placed  only  small  amounts  of  the  jack  beans  in  the  ration  with  ijfalfa,  Fbxa 
grass,  and  sorghum.  By  treating  in  this  manner  he  found  that  they  ate  the  vine 
readily,  but  at  first  refused  the  pods,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  he  states  that  they 
ate  vines  and  pods  quite  readily  and  he  was  able  to  discontinue  the  use  of  alfal^  and 
use  the  jack  beans  in  the  above  ration,  using  one-third  jack  beans  in  the  roughage. 
Since  growing  this  crop  Mr.  Pond  states  that  he  has  been  unable  in  several  trials  to 
get  what  he  considered  a  good  crop.  The  former  crop  was  planted  in  July  and  taken 
off  about  the  1st  of  November .«  Since  then  he  has  tried  different  seasons  of  planting, 
but  finds  that  the  jack  beans  make  a  slow  growth  and  have  never  produced  as  good  a 
yield  as  he  obtained  in  that  first  crop,  and  he  has  discontinued  growing  them.'' 
(McCUUand.) 

S4684.    Canavali  ensxforme  (L.)  DC.  Jack  bean. 

From  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Kinman,  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  November  30,  1912. 
"Of  a  large  number  of  legumes  that  I  have  tried  for  a  cover  crop  nothing  seems  so 
well  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  needs  as  Canavali  ennforme."    {Kinnum.) 

34635.  SnzoLOBiUM  sp. 

From  Lucknow,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Da  vies,  superintendent,  Gov- 
ernment Horticultural  Gardens.  Received  November  30,  1912. 
"  Regarding  the  value  of  the  fruits  as  an  article  of  food,  I  may  say  that  I  have  eaten 
them  r^iilarly  and  appreciate  them  as  I  have  other  similar  beans.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  bad  results  from  eating  the  pods.  It  m\ist  be  remembered  that  they  are  eaten 
only  in  the  young  state,  when  they  are  tender  and  practically  free  from  hair.  Before 
cooking,  the  outer  skin  is  carefully  scraped  so  as  to  insure  that  no  hairs  remain.  The 
pod  IS  very  succulent  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  wholesome,  and  may  be  recommended 
as  an  artid.e  of  diet. ' '    (Davie$. ) 

34636.  Febonieixa  oblata  Swingle. 

Prom  Saigon,  Cochin  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture, Saigon.    Received  November  25,  1912. 

34637  to  34639. 

From  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Tonduz,  botanist.  National 
Museum.    Received  December  16, 1912. 
84687.    PsroruM  fribdrichsthalianuu  (Berg)  Niedenzu. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  26756  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
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84687  to  84689— Continued. 

84638.     PsiDiuM  MOLLB  Bertoloni. 

''Guisarro.'* 

See  S.  P.  I.  Xu.  12821  for  previous  introduction. 

DiBtribiUion. — On  the  dopes  of  the  mountains  in  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rira. 
84689.    Ctphomai^dra  sp. 

** Introduced  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  Museum  Garden.  The  ripe  fruits  col- 
lected a  month  ago.  The  green  fruits  collected  to-day,  November  29,  1912. 
They  have  had  no  preparation  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  Plants 
about  1  meter  50  centimeters  high,  4  to  5  centimeters  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
Fruits  hanging  on  long  peduncles. ' *    ( Tonduz. ) 

Received  as  Cyphorrumdra  quitoentiSf  but  the  place  of  publication  of  that 
name  lias  not  yet  been  found. 

84643  to  34654. 

From  Kioto,  Japan.    Presented  by  Miss  E.  R.  Sddmore,  Seoul,  Chosen  (Korea). 
Received  November  29,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Miss  Scidmore: 

84643.  PHASBOLrs  anoularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Adzuki  bean. 
''Adzuki.    The  red  bean  used  for  bean  paste  and  yokan  and  soup.    Those  of 

best  quality  cost  about  15  cents  United  States  gold  per  quart;  emaller  beaiw, 
second  quality,  which  are  most  used  by  confectioners,  cost  about  10  cents  United 
States  gold  per  quart." 

84644.  Phasbplus  angularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Adzuki  bean. 
"Adztiki.    White,  boiled,  mashed,  strained,  cooked  with  sugar  and  kanten 

(seaweed  gelatine)  to  make  yokan,  peppered  and  salted;  also  sugared  as  a 
confection." 

84645.  SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 
{Glycine  hispida  Moench.) 

The  6oy  bean  has  been  listed  in  previous  inventories  as  Glycine  hispida  Moench. 
Mr.  C.  V.  Piper  has  recently  shown  (Joum.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  vol.  6,  p.  75-84, 
1914)  that  the  earliest  name  given  by  linnseus  to  this  plant  was  Phaseohia  max, 
that  the  generic  name  should  be  Soja,  and  that  the  correct  name  is  therefore 
Soja  max  (L.)  Piper. 

' '  Kuro,    Used  for  making  sweet  paste,  but  more  usually  boiled  with  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  sugar  added  when  the  water  is  poured  off  or  shoyu  poured 
on  and  kept  hot  until  saturated.    Served  as  a  relish  or  accompaniment  to  each 
meal  and  always  foimd  in  lunch  boxes  sold  at  railway  statbns." 
34646.    ViOA  FABA  L.  Broad  bean. 

'*Sora.  Usually  toasted;  when  the  shells  split  they  are  something  like  pop 
com;  also  cooked  with  sugar." 

84647.  ViciA  PABA  L.  Broad  bean. 
*'Otafuka.    Same  as  Scra^  but  fully  grown.    Popped  Uke  Sera  mame,  but 

more  often  boiled,  first  in  wood  ashes  to  remove  skins,  boiled  soft,  and  sugar  or 
shoyu  added." 

84648.  PisuM  SATIVUM  L.  Pea. 
'^Shiroi  endo.    For  toasting  in  a  com  popper  or  dusted  with  sugar  after 

boiling." 
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34643  to  34664— Continued. 

34649.    PisuH  SATiYUM  L.  Pea. 

**Aio  endo.    Toasted  in  a  com  popper  and  sometimes  sugared  in  different 
colors." 

84660.  PiBUM  ARTENSB  L.  Pea. 
'^Aka  endo.    Toasted  in  a  com  popper  and  boiled  with  sugar;  used  for  oma- 

mentiDg  baHs  of  white  bean  paste." 

84661.  Phasbolus  yuloaris  L.  Bean. 
"  Torohu  mame  (meaning  that  10  of  these  beans  equal  6  sun,  or  inches) .    Boiled 

with  sugar,  diied,  and  eaten  as  a  confection." 

84662.  Phassolus  yuloaris  L.  Bean. 
"  Naga  umra  mame.    Boiled  and  dipped  in  hot  simp  (long  quml)\ ' '  j 

84663.  Phassolus  yuloaris  L.  Bean« 
"Kintohu  mame.    Boiled  and  dipped  in  simp  and  dried  as  candy." 

94664.    SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Moench.)  ^ 

'*8kirci  daiozu.    Used  for  making  tofu  or  bean  curd. ' * 

84666.     Ilex  pabaguabiensis  St.  Hilaire.  Yerba  mat£. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Dr.  Carlos  Thays,  director,  Jardin 
Bot&nico.    Beceived  November  14,  1912. 
See  8.  P.  I.  No.  29097  for  description. 

34666.  Tbifoliuh  anoustifolium  L.  Clover. 

Grown  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  greenhouses  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Oliver,  who  collected  the  original  seed  10  miles  from 
AlgpLers.    Numbered  December  3, 1912. 

34667.  OsTEKDAMiA  MATBELLA  (L.)  Kuntze.  Manila  grass. 

(Zoyna  pungens  Willd.) 
From  the  Philippine  Islands.    Secured  by  Mr.  0.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Numbered  December  4,  1912. 
''This  graas  is  abimdant  on  or  near  the  seashore  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    Where 
closely  clipped  it  makes  a  beautiful  lawn.    The  Luneta  in  Manila  some  years  ago  was 
planted  to  Bermuda  grass,  but  at  the  present  time  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  grass 
is  the  Oeterdamia,  which  has  gradually  displaced  the  Bermuda,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  habit  and  appearance.    During  the  past  season  it  has  been  grown  under 
temporary  No.  01643.    The  grass  has  unusual  promise  as  a  lawn  grass,  especially  near 
the  Gulf  coast  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florii^.''    (Piper,) 

34668.  Paiqpnia  sp.  Peony. 

From  Mongolia.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  R.  Maxon,  United  States  National 

Museum,  who  procured  them  through  Dr.  A.  Hrdli^ka.    Received  December  13, 

1912. 

"Locality,  Mongolia,  about  80  mUes  south  of  the  Siberian  boundary,  between 

Kiakhta  and  Urga,  altitude  2,800  feet,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  200  to  400  feet  wide 

on  each  fidde  of  the  ecctreme  summit  of  the  ridges  trending  east  and  west;  collected 

August,  1912."    (Maxon,) 
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S4669.    HoLous  sobohum  L.  Giant  Sudan  sorgliuin. 

{Sorghum  wdgare  Pera.) 
From  Algiers,  Algeiia.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Beceived  November  26, 
1912. 
' '  This  seed  does  not  come  from  the  original  shoot,  which  has  not  flowered  this  season, 
but  from  a  seedling  growing  for  some  years.    I  consider  that  these  seeds  ought  not  to 
give  other  than  hybrid  descendants/'    ( Trabut,) 

S4661  and  84662. 

fVom  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  November  30, 
1912. 

84661.  EucALTFTUs  TRABun  Vilmorin.  Buealyptus. 
* '  A  hybrid  between  Eucalyptus  botrycides  and  Ev4ialyptius  rottrata.    Beautiful 

red  wood,  suitable  for  finnijbure. 

"A  hybrid  found  by  Dr.  Trabut  in  sowing  seeds  of  the  Evxalypius  botryoides 
which  stood  near  a  Eu4xdyptu8  rostrata.  Always  tends  to  revert  to  the  male 
parent.  It  is  the  first  undoubted  Eucalyptus  hybrid,  and  the  existence  of 
hybrids  in  this  genus  has  been  denied  by  Baron  Fenlinand  Mueller.  This 
hybrid  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  genus,  and  in  a  nursery  row  at  the 
Mustapha  Experiment  Station  has  crowded  out  the  pure  species.''    (Trabut.) 

84662.  Pyrus  longipes  Cosb.  and  Dur.  Wild  pear. 
"A  tree  of  &ir  height,  with  few  spines,  and  small,  rounded,  oval,  suborbicular 

leaves;  fruit  small,  globular,  with  very  long  i>eduncle8.    Occurs  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Setif,  Anini,  and  TAured,  where  it  reaches  its  highest  development." 

84668  and  84664.     Solanum  tubebosum  L.  Potato. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.    Piesented  by  Sefior  J.  M.  Yaigas  Vergara.    Beoeived 
December  4, 1912. 
Tubers  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Sefior  Veigara: 

' '  Two  varieties  of  tubers  cultivated  at  this  altitude  and  in  the  adjoining  cold  districts 
to  the  east.  Both  are  comestible,  and,  especially  the  former  [S.  P.  I.  No.  34663], 
appreciated  for  table  use.  They  grow  very  well  both  in  the  mixed  (turboso)  soil  of 
the  cold  region  and  in  the  '^htunicos  "  and  sandy  soil  of  the  coast  (mesetas)  and  in  the 
very  clayey  soil.  The  black  (negra)  variety  has  shown  more  power  of  resistance 
against  the  attac]^  of  the  Phytophthora  infestoTU^  which  have  made  the  acclimatization 
of  the  varieties  imported  from  other  coimtries  impossible.  The  diseases  which  affect 
}X)tatoes  in  other  countries  do  not  exist  here.'' 

84668.  84664. 

"(No.  1.)     Tuquerrena  negra,''  "(No.  2.)     Tuquerrena  bkmea.'' 

84666.    KoKiA  RooKn  Lewton.  Tree  cotton. 

From  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr,  J.  P.  Bock,  Division  of  Forestry,  Honolulu. 
Beceived  December  7,  1912. 
See  S,  P.  I.  No.  31680  for  description. 

' '  The  material  listed  under  S.P.I.  No.  31680  was  sent  from  the  island  of  Hawaii  under 
the  name  of  Gossypium  drynarioides  Seemann.  Seemann  published  under  the  latter 
name  a  poor  description  from  an  incomplete  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  col- 
lected on  the  island  of  Molokai  by  Nelson,  the  companion  of  C^pt.  Cook.  Seemann 
did  not  see  the  fruit  and  described  the  calyx  incorrectly,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
specimen.    His  species  is  now  extinct  and  was  confined  to  the  island  of  Molokai.    In 
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1909  another  spedee  was  discovered  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  from  whence  came  the 
seed  listed  in  this  inventory.  A  study  of  living  material  and  complete  herbarium 
specimens  shows  these  plants  to  be  trees  which  are  larger  than  any  known  species  of 
Goesypium  and  are  seen  to  differ  from  the  species  of  that  genus  in  several  particulars. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are :  One  ovule  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary ;  large,  rounded 
calyx  lobes  which  overlap  in  the  bud  and  which  usually  fall  before  the  capsule  develops, 
giving  the  calyx  the  appearance  of  being  truncate.  These  trees  have  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  a  genus  (Kolda)  distinct  from  Gossypium.  The  new  genus  and  species 
were  published  in  1912  in  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  60,  part  5, 
pages  2  and  3. "    {Lewton. ) 

According  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Rock,  the  tree  of  JShhia  drynarioideSf  said  to  be  dead,  bore  a 
few  flowers  and  seed  in  the  sunmier  of  1914.  Mr.  Rock  is  propagating  the  8i>ecie8, 
and  has  sent  some  of  the  seed  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

34666.    HoLcus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Ten.) 
From  Deerbrook,  Miss.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Robertson  through  Mr.  C.  Y. 
Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  10,  1912. 
"'Chicken  com'  is  an  annual  sorghum,  somewhat  resembUng  Johnson  grass.    It 
was  formerly  abundant  throughout  Louisiana  and  MissisEcLppi,  but  of  late  years  has 
become  very  scarce,  probably  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  soighum  midge,    llie  origin 
of  this  sorghum  is  not  known,  and  the  seed  is  secured  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful 
comparison  with  Sudan  grass,  S.  P.  I.  No.  26017,  and  Tunis  grass,  8.  P.  I.  No.  26301." 
(Piper.) 

S4667.    AsoAKiA  spiNOSA  (L.)  Skeels.  Argan. 

{A,  dderoxylon  Roem.  and  Schnlt.) 
From  Tangier,  Morocco.    Presented  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Blake,  American  consul 
general.    Received  December  11, 1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  3490  and  28783  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptions. 

34668  to  34671. 

From  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Jardin  Botanique.    Re- 
ceived December  7, 1912. 

34668.    SwDSTENiA  MAHAOONi  Jacquin.  Mahogany* 

''This  is  the  sole  representative  of  U  genus  of  Gedrelacese,  peculiar  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  yielding  the  timber  known  as  mahogany  of  com- 
merce. It  is  a  stately  tree,  principally  met  with  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  growing  on  the  rocky  soil.  The  leaves  are  imparipinnate,  and  the 
flowers  axillary.  The  calyx  is  5  cleft,  short;  the  corolla  has  5  petals,  and  the 
stamens  are  united  into  a  tube  bearing  10  anthers;  the  fruit  is  a  5-celled  woody 
capsule,  each  cell  containing  numerous  winged  seeds.  The  bark  is  considered 
a  febrifuge,  and  the  seeds,  prepared  with  oil,  were  used  by  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
as  they  are  used  by  the  modem  Mexicans,  as  a  cosmetic,  under  the  name  of 
Pepitos  del  SopiloU,  or  TzontecomaU.  The  timber  is  largely  employed  in 
TTiftTring  household  furniture  in  this  country.''  (Dr.  B,  SeenumUj  in  LindUy^s 
Treatwry  of  Botany. ) 
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84608  to  84671— Continued. 

34669.    Syzygium  cuMiia  (L.)  Skeels. 
{Eugenia  jamboUma  Lam.) 

*'A  small  evergreen  tree  met  with  thiougbout  India  and  Burma,  ajBcending 
the  hillB  to  about  6,000  feet.  Is  chiefly  found  along  river  beds,  and  is  especially 
cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  gardens  and  in  avenues.  There  are  several  vaiieties 
that  yield  much  better  flavored  fruit  than  others,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  astringent 
and  only  serviceable  when  cooked  in  tarts  and  puddings.  In  Goa  a  wine  is 
prepared  from  it,  and  a  spirit  (jambava)  is  spoken  of  by  recent  Sanskrit  authors 
as  distilled  from  the  jambu.  Some  years  ago  brandy  was  made  at  Mbnghyr  from 
the  fermented  fruit.  The  j&man  is  extensively  used  all  over  India  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  vinegar.  >  The  tasar  silkworm  is  said  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree. 
The  timber  is  fairly  durable,  and  is  largely  employed  for  building  purposes, 
for  agricultural  implements,  and  for  well  work,  since  it  resists  the  action  of 
water.  It  gives  a  good  fuel.  The  jambu  is  one  of  the  trees  held  in  veneration 
by  the  Buddhists,  and  is  often  planted  near  Hindu  temples  because  regarded  as 
•  sacred  to  Krishna."  (Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India.) 
84670.    Crotalaria  baltiana  Andrews. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  24119  for  previous  introduction. 
34671.    GiTiLANDiNA  BONDUC  L.  Niokomut. 

{Caetalpinia  bonducella  Flem.) 

'*A  leguminous  plant  found  in  nearly  every  tropical  country,  particularly 
upon  the  seashore,  its  extensive  distribution  being  caused  by  the  transportation 
of  its  seeds  (which  have  an  exceedingly  hard,  impervious  shell)  from  one 
country  to  another  by  means  of  oceanic  currents.  It  is  a  prickly,  trailing  shrub 
10  or  12  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rusty  yellow  color,  and  are 
borne  in  racemes.  The  pods,  which  are  about  2  or  3  inches  long,  flattened,  and 
covered  with  prickles,  contain  one,  two,  or  three  large,  bony,  lead-colored  seeds, 
which  are  very  hard  and  beautifully  polished.  The  kernels  have  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  are  employed  by  the  Indian  doctors  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge."  (A, 
Smithy  in  LindUy^s  Treasury  of  Botany,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33570  for  previous  introduction. 

84672  to  84690. 

This  is  a  collection  for  a  comparative  t^  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  Amyg- 
dolus  davidiana  as  a  stock  for  a  number  of  different  vaiieties  of  peaches.  As  indicated, 
certain  of  the  varieties  are  budded  on  common  peach  stocks,  while  others  are  on  davidi- 
ana stocks  which  it  is  planned  to  test.  The  budding  was  done  at  the  Chico  station, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  test  will  be  an  impartial  one. 

84672  to  34683.    Amtgdalus  pebsica  L.  Peach. 

{Prunue  persica  Stokes.) 
34672.    "Carman"  on  common  peach  (P.  I.  G.  No.  8662). 
84678.     "Carman"  on  A.  davidiana  (S.  P.  I.  No.  26604). 
84674.    "Elberta"oncommonpeach(P.  LG.No.  8562). 
34675.    "Elberta"  on  A.  davidiana  (S.J*.  I.  No.  26604). 

84676.  "Smock"  on  common  peach  (P.  I.  G.  No.  8562). 

84677.  "Smock"  on  A.  davidiana  (S.  P.  I.  No.  26604). 

84678.  ''Belle  of  Georgia"  on  common  peach  (P.  I.  G.  No.  8562). 

84679.  "Belle  of  Georgia"  on  A.  davidiana  (S.  P.  I.  No.  26604). 
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34672  to  S4690 — Continued. 

34680.  "Salway"  on^.  davidiana  (S.  P.  I.  No.  26604). 

34681.  "Salway"  on^.  davidiarui  (S.  P.  I.  No.  27110). 
84682.    "Cttwford"  on  A.  davidiana  (S.  P.  I.  No.  27116). 

34683.  "  Crawford  "  on  common  peach  (P.  I.  G.  No.  8662). 

34684  to  34688.    Amtgdalub  fbbsiga  nsgtabina  Ait.  Nectaxine. 

34684.  Quetta  nectarine  (S.  P.  I.  No.  18235)  on  common  peach 
(P.  I.  G.  No.  8562). 

34686.    Quetta  nectarine  (8.  P.  I.  No.  18235)  on  A,  davidiana  (P.  I.  G. 
No.  8481). 

34686.  Crosby  nectarine  (8.  P.  I.  No.  11777)  on  apricot  stock  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  26048). 

34687.  Crosby  nectarine  (S.  P.  I.  No.  11777)  on  A,  davidiana  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  26604). 

34688.  Crosby  nectarine  (S.  P.  I.  No.  11777)  on  common  peach 
(P.  I.  G.  No.  8562). 

34689  and  34690.    Diosptbos  kaei  L.  f .  Pexainmion. 

34689.  Diospyros  haki  (S.  P.  I.  No.  16921)  on  2>.  lotus. 

34690.  Diospyros  haki  (S.  P.  I.  No.  22350)  on  2>.  lotus. 

34681  to  34694. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  TwIandR.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief, 
Division  of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    B.eoeived  December  13, 1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Barrett: 

34691.  Antidesma  bunius  (L.)  Sprengel.  Bignay. 
''A  small,  handsome  tree,  dioecious,  with  simple,  dark-green,  leathery  leaves. 

The  fruit  is  small,  dark  red,  sweet,  subacid  in  flavor,  and  produced  in  long 
racemes  like  the  currant,  and  may  be  eaten  raw  or  made  into  jelly.*' 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  18393  for  previous  introduction. 

DistribtUion. — ^Throughout  the  hotter  parte  of  India  and  eastward  through  the 
Malay  Archipelago  to  the  Philippines. 

34692.  MoMORDicA  cochinchinbnsis  (Lour.)  Sprengel. 

"An  attractive  climber  of  medium-vigorous  growth,  bearing  roundish  oblong 
fruite  a  little  larger  than  an  orange,  having  short  orange-colored  spines." 

Distribution. — Southeastern  Asia,  extending  from  India  to  China,  and  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  eastward  to  the  Philippines. 
34693. '  UvAKiA  sp. 

•*  An  oblong  semirenifonn  fndt  that  grows  in  bunches  of  30  to  50.    The  fruit 
is  orange  yellow  in  color;  the  flesh  is  yellowish  and  sweetish,  gelatinous,  and 
inclined  to  be  acrid  near  the  seed.    The  fruit  grows  on  a  scandent  shrub,  which 
should  be  considered  an  ornamental  rather  than  an  economic.'' 
34694.    Canarium  sp.  Pili  nut. 

"A  large  tree,  indigenous  to  the  Philippines,  that  produces  an  edible  nut  of 
excellent  quality.  There  are  two  species — Canarium  ovatum  and  Canarium 
pa^phyUum.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nute  of  the  two  species  are  so  similar 
to  each  other,  it  is  impossible,  not  having  seen  the  tree  from  which  the  nuts  were 
obtained,  to  say  to  which  species  the  seeds  belong  which  are  being  sent  you. 
Pili  nutfl  are  to  some  extent  cultivated  in  southeastern  Luzon,  interplanted  with 
,        coconuts." 
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34696.     Antidesma  nitidum  Tulasne. 

(A.  morUzii  Muell.) 
From  Los  Banoe,  Philippine  Maads.    Presented  by  ICr.  C.  F.  Baker,  University 
of  the  Philippines,  College  of  Agriculture.    Received  December  9,  1912. 
''One  of  the  finest  local  shrubs,  of  good  shape  and  covered  with  great  numbers  of 
pendent  clusters  of  small  berries  which  are  long,  bright  red,  finally  black,  and  which 
are  edible.    This  should  make  an  important  addition  to  ornamental  shrubs  for  warm 
countries. ' '    (Baker.) 

34696.  Faradaya  sPLENoroA  Mueller. 

From  Bowen  Park,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  William 

Soutter,  secretary  and  manager,  Queensland  Acclimatization  Society.   Received 

December  13,  1912. 

"A  very  handsome  climber,  native  of  the  more  tropical  regions  of  Queensland. 

The  outer  bark  of  the  plant  is  used  by  the  natives  for  stupefying  fish.    The  green 

bark  is  tied  in  small  bundles,  weighted  with  a  stone,  and  dropped  into  holes  where 

the  fish  abound.    The  fish  inmiediately  become  affected  and  rise  to  the  surface, 

where  they  are  easily  caught."     (Souiter.) 

Distribution. — ^The  vicinity  of  Rockingham  Bay,  in  Queensland,  Australia. 

34697.  DiosPYROs  eaki  L.  f .  Persimmon. 

From  Seoul,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  the  American  consul  general,  Mr. 
George  H.  Scidmore.    Received  December  16, 1912. 
**A  hardy  persimmon  tree  of  the  *sheep-noee'  variety,  growing  in  the  compound 
of  this  consulate  general.*'    (Scidmore.) 

''The  'sheep-nose'  variety  has  such  good  keeping  qualitiee  that  I  have  kept  them 
until  late  Easter."    (Horace  N.  Allen.) 

54698.     Persea  amerioana  Miller.  Avocado. 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 
From  Rome,  Italy.  Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Received  December  16, 1912. 
"The  tree  in  question  is  in  all  probability  about  100  years  old,  and  though  I  do  not 
know  for  certain,  I  think  it  likely  to  have  been  imported  from  Mexico  by,  or  at  least 
at  the  time  of,  Valadier,  the  French  gardener  and  architect,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
1800  arranged  the  Pincio  Garden.  The  tree  is  growing  there  in  periect  vigor  and 
health,  perhaps  about  40  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  several  feet  in  diameter.  The 
A'ariety  is  one  which  I  have  never  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  or  Central 
America,  the  fruit  being  ^  inches  long  by  2J  inches  wide,  pear  shaped — that  is, 
tapering  toward  the  stalk  end.  This  year  there  were  100  fruits  or  over,  all  arriving 
at  periect  maturity  in  October  and  November,  the  last  ones  being  picked  about 
November  15.  The  earlier  fruits  are  larger  and  may  average  from  one-half  inch  to 
1  inch  more  than  the  size  given  above,  which  refers  to  the  late  fruits.  In  quality 
this  fruit  is  equal  to  the  very  best  that  I  have  eaten  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico  and 
is  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  seed  is  perfectly  roimd,  pale  yellow-brown,  and  evidently 
perfectly  developed.  The  variety  is  also  characterized  by  its  precocity,  ripening 
before  frost.  It  will  succeed,  without  any  doubt,  in  most  parts  of  California,  Arizona, 
southern  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  States  generally;  in  a  word,  in  any  territory  extending 
from  the  northern  limit  of  the  hardiest  orange  southward — ^that  means  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  in  California,  the  Coast  Range,  etc.  Introduced 
into  this  territory  the  tree  would  prove  of  immense  value  and  would  enter  at  once 
into  active  competition  with  the  Mexican  and  island  avocado  now  imported  and  sold 
at  a  prohibitive  price."     (Eisen.) 
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34699.    SoBOHASTBUM  STtpoiDES  (H.  B.  K.)  Nash.    Jaragua  grass. 

(Chrysopogon  mienaceus  Benth.) 
From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    Presented   by  Dr.  S.  MaBcarenhas.    Received 
December  16,  1912. 
''This  seed  is  a  native  of  Goyaz,  Brazil.    It  is  greatly  iised  in  the  cattle  camps,  and 
fipiings  up  readily  in  grounds  which  have  been  burned  over."    (Mascoarenhas.) 

34700  to  34702. 

From  Shantung  Province,  China.    Grown  by  Dr.  William  R.  Faries,  Coachella, 
Cal.    Received  December  17,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Faries: 

84700.  Phasbolub  anoularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Adzuki  bean. 
"The  red  bean  was  introduced  to  try  as  poultry  and  pigeon  food.    They  have 

proved  good  forage  for  hens  and  turkeys,  and  the  seeds  are  eagerly  eaten.'' 

84701.  Phaseolus  anoularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Adzuki  bean. 
"The  green  bean  was  introduced  to  try  as  poultry  and  pigeon  food.    These 

beans  are  showing  modification  in  that  they  are  longer,  apices  less  f[at]«ned  than 
those  grown  in  Shantung.    I  wonder  if  they  are  the  *  green  gram  *  of  India." 

84702.  SoxA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 
(Glycine  hispida  Mcench.) 

"The  yellow  bean  with  hairy  pods  (soya)  I  sent  to  the  department  in  Decem- 
ber, 1894, 1  think,  from  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  as  'Manchuria  beans,'  and  they  were 
sent  to  Maine  station.  This  would  result  in  failure,  I  think.  They  did  not  do 
well  in  Orange  County,  Cal.,  but  grow  well  here.  They  are  fine  for  green 
shelled  beans." 

34703.  Cabica  papaya  L.  Pftpaya. 

From  Honolulu,  HawaiL.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Higgins,  horticulturist,  Hawaii 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  December  18,  1912. 
'  *  This  seed  was  grown  under  our  nimnber  2593. 1 . ' '     {Higgins. ) 

34704.  HoLcus  halepensis  L.  Baru  grass. 

{Sorghum  haUpense  Pers.) 
From  Seharunpur,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent, 
Government  Botanic  Gardens,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  December  18,  1912. 
''Effusus.    This  grass  is  a  native  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
Johnson  grass  of  the  Southern  States,  but  differs  in  having  a  larger  and  more  open 
panicle."    (Piper.) 

34705  to  34709.    Canavali  spp. 

From  Miami,  Fla.    Grown  by  Mr.  Edward  Simmonds  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station.    Received  December  18,  1912. 
"This  seed  was  received  in  1908  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Houser,  of  the  Cuban  experiment 
station.    It  has  proven  very  satisfactory  as  a  green-manure  crop  at  Miami,  the  plant 
continuing  to  grow  throug}iout  the  winter  season. ' '    (Simmonds, ) 

84705.  Brown.     *  34708.    Greenish  brown  mottled. 

84706.  Brown  mottled.  84709.    Pinkish  brown. 

84707.  Greenish  brown. 
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M710.    Qtercus  subeb  L.  Cork  oak. 

From  North  Augusta,  S.  C.    Preeented  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Mealing  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Peter  Bisaet,  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction.     Re- 
ceived December  20,  1912. 
"  Collected  from  trees  presumably  sent  out  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  about  1891. ' ' 

34711.  DiosPYBOs  KAKi  L.  f.  PerednunoiL. 

From  Canton,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Weidnuui  Gioff,  Canton  Christian  Col- 
lege. Received  December  26,  1912. 
'*  Taai  hung  t'9z.  Large  red  persimmon.  This  is  decidedly  the  largest  and  sweet- 
est persimmon  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  not  have  any  of  the  astringent  taste  so 
common  to  the  persimmon.  It  is  very  highly  cultivated;  nrel]f  do  you  find  seed. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  of  a  deep-red  color.  Fruit  that  I  have  had  on  my  own  table  of 
this  variety  measures  8  inches  around  at  its  widest  circiunference."    (Groff.) 

34712.  Stbychnos  pungens  Solereder. 

From  South  Africa.     Presented  by  Prof.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  government  agrostolo- 
gist  and  botanist,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pretoria. 
Received  December  23,  1912. 
**  A  shrub  which  grows  wild  on  the  hills  around  Pretoria.^    {Davy.) 
DUirihution. — The  Mozambique  district  and  Lower  Guinea  and  southward  to  the 
Kalahari  region  in  southern  Africa. 

34713.  DiosPYBos  eaki  L.  f.  PersiminoiL. 

From  Canton,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Weidman  Groff,  Canton  Christian 
College.  Received  December  27,  1912. 
'^Kaai  sam  Vbz  (chicken-hearted  persimmon).  This  is  a  rather  inferior  persimmon 
not  commonly  sold  on  the  markets.  The  fruits  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
small  egg  and  very  difficult  to  ripen.  A  common  method  employed  by  the  Chinese 
for  ripening  this  fruit  is  to  cover  them  over  with  the  leaves  from  the  bastard  banyan 
tree  for  several  days;  of  course  we  do  not  have  frost  here.  This  persimmon  is  used 
as  the  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  finer  varieties."    {Groff.) 

34714.  Jatbopha  cubcas    L.  Physic  nut. 

From  Tampico,  Mexico.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Be\'an,  American  vice 
consul  in  charge.     Received  December  23,  1912. 

'^  A  shrub  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  bush,  with  a  trunk  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in 
diameter.  Its  production  is  most  prolific,  the  limbs  often  breaking  off  from  the 
weight  of  the  nuts.  The  nuts  when  first  taken  from  the  husk  have  a  dark-brown 
luster,  which  becomes  opaque  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days.  When 
first  taken  from  the  tree  they  have  a  taste  not  at  all  unlike  that  of  the  fresh  chestnut. 
They  are  said  to  contain  about  50  per  cent  of  oil,  which  can  be  extracted  and  used 
lor  cooking,  the  same  as  cottonseed  oil.  These  nuts  can  be  seen  growing  in  the  yards 
of  nearly  all  the  Mexican  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  Tampico.  The  Mexicans  prefer 
them  to  peanuts,  maintaining  that  their  flavor  is  much  more  delicate.  Along  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Tuxpam  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz,  they  grow  wild  by  the  millions,  and  apparently  thrive  better  in  their 
native  state,  growing  in  the  sand  dunes,  than  in  the  rich  land  in  the  valley  of  the 
Panuco .  ■ '     (,  Bevan. )  ^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  like  many  other  euphorbiaceoue  seeds,  the  physic 
nuts  have  a  purgative  effect.    They  should  therefore  be  tested  with  extreme  care. 
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34715  to  34724. 

From  Wellington,  New  2^ealand.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  J.  CUpliam,  Public 
Works  Department.    Received  December  4,  1912. 
Quoted  notes  from  Blackwell  and  Laing,  Plants  of  New  Zealand: 

34716.  Mbtrosidebos  tomentoba  A.  Rich.  Pohutukawa. 
"This  handsome  tree,  sometimes  70  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  branches 

and  brilliant  scarlet  ftowen  in  laige  tenninal  cymes  rarely  grows  far  from  the 
^ea  or  an  inland  lake.  It  finds  a  foothold  ^in  all  sorts  of  impossible-looking 
places.  Often  it  clings  to  the  side  of  a  cM,  and  puts  forth  long  twisted  roots 
that  attach  it  to  the  rocky  wall.  Specimens  may  frequently  be  found  hanging 
from  the  top  of  a  bank,  with  the  roots  above,  and  the  branches  almost  dipping 
into  the  sea  below.  When  growing  on  level  ground,  great  bunches  of  red 
fibrous  rootlets  may  occasionally  be  seen  hanging  from  the  boughs.  These  do 
not  reach  the  ground,  and  their  function  is  unknown.  The  timber  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable." 

84716.    Clianthxjs  punicsus  (Don)  Solander.  Kowliai. 

"A  white-flowered  form  of  the  kowhai,  which  in  its  scarlet-flowered  lonn  is 

one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  New  ZesJiBJid  flowering  plants.    With  its  flowers 

2  inches  in  length  in  long  pendulous  racemes  and  its  heavy,  dark-green,  glossy, 
piimate  leaves  it  should  prove  a  desirable  addition  to  the  drooping  shrubs 
suitable  for  growing  in  regions  having  but  slight  frosts.  The  flowers  are  said 
to  be  pollinated  by  birds,  in  its  native  haunts.'* 

34717.  DoDONAEA  viscosA  (L.)  Jacq. 

"A  small  hard-wooded  tree  with  viscid  shoots,  and  linear-oblong  leaves  1  to 

3  inches  long.  Flowers  green,  in  small  terminal  panicles.  Fruit  dark  brown, 
flat,  winged.  Occurs  in  dry  woods  on  both  islands  of  New  Zealand.  The 
wood  is  much  valued  by  settlers  for  making  mauls,  as  it  does  not  split." 

34718.  Gaultheria  opposmFOLiA  Hook.  f. 

''The  gaultherias  are  the  most  attractive  of  the  native  New  S^ealand  heaths, 
with  tiny  white  bell-shaped  flowers." 

34719.  Gaultheria  rupestrib  (L.  f.)  Don. 

**  A  very  variable  erect  or  prostrate  bush,  with  small  white  flowers  in  racemes, 
occurring  among  rocks  throughout  both  islands  of  New  Zealand." 

34720.  Phormium  ten  ax  Forst.  #  Phormium. 
"Ornamental  form  with  green  and  purple  leaves.    Some  forms  will  stand 

temperature  as  low  as  16®  F.  without  injury  and  only  at  9®  F.  are  the  leaves 
kiUed." 

34721.  PrrrospoRUM  buchanani  Hook.  f. 

"A  species  from  New  Zealand,  which  may  prove  useful  like  other  species  for 
ornamental  hedges.    Seeds  coated  with  a  viscid  substance." 

34722.  PiTTOSPORUM  RALPHii  Kirk. 

''A  beautiful,  somewhat  laxly  branched  shrub  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  found  in 
the  central  district  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Its  dark-crimson 
fascicled  little  flower  bells  with  their  slightly  emergent  yellow  anther  tips,  rest- 
ing on  the  downy  white  young  foliage,  make  it,  when  in  bloom,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  laige  New  Zealand  shrubs.  The  ripe  introrse  anthers  may  often 
be  found  in  contact  with  the  viscid  stigmas,  so  that  the  plant  is  probably  fre- 
quently self -pollinated." 
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84715  to  84724— Continued. 

34728.    SoPHORA  TBTRAFTERA  J.  Miller. 

"A  large  flowered  tree  with  deep-yellow  blosBoms,  attaining  a  diameter  of  3 
feet.    Leaflets  in  10  to  20  paiis." 
34724.    CoRDYLiNB  iNDiYiBA  (Font,  f.)  Steudel. 

"A  small  tree  not  often  more  than  10  feet  in  height,  found  in  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  Its  leaves  are  very  thick  and  leathery,  with 
yellowish  midribs.  The  flowers  are  in  a  drooping  panicle.  The  fiber  of  the 
leaves  is  said  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  Phonnium  and  was  used  by  the  Maoris 
in  TTiftTring  garments." 

847S5  and  84726.    Aganthophoenix  spp.  Palm. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.    Received  Decena- 
ber  21,  1912. 
"These  are  two  of  our  forest  prickly  palms,  the  cabbage  of  which  is  commonly  eaten 
when  the  tree  is  over  5  or  6  years  of  age,  and  is  quite  superior  to  that  of  Didyosperma 
alba  and  Areea  rvhra. ' '     (Regnard. ) 

34726.    AcANTHOPHOENix  CRXNTTA  (Bory)  Wendl. 
34726.    Aganthophoenix  rubra  (Bory)  Wendl. 

84727.    Annona  chebimola  Miller.  Oherimoya. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Tonduz,  botanist.  National 
Museiun.    Received  December  16,  1912. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32478  for  previous  introduction. 
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PULKTS  LI8TBD  IK  PRBVIOTJS  nHTSNTORIES. 

25630.     Malus  fusca  diyersifolia  (Bong.)  Schneider. 
(Maliu  diversifolia  (Bong.)  Roemer.) 
This  native  Alaskan  crab  apple,  received  from  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Sitka,  was  listed  as  Malus  diversifolia  (Bong.)  Roemer.    It  is  now  considered, 
however,  a  subspedeB  of  Malus  fusca,  and  should  read  Malus  fusca  diversifolia  (Bong.) 
Schneider. 

26672  and  26685.    Jasminum  fbuticaks  L. 

'  These  two  jasmines  secured  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  near  Baidari,  Crimea,  Russia, 
have  been  determined  as  above. 

FLAirrS  LISTED  IK  THIS  imnSNTOBY. 

34355.     Saquebus  hindobensis  (Beccari)  O.  F.  Cook. 

{Arenga  mindorensis  Beccari,  Perkins,  Fragmenta  Florae  Philippinae, 
p.  48,  1904.) 
Seeds  of  a  Philippine  palhi  were  received  as  Arenga  mindorensis  Beccari,  the 
name  under  which  the  species  was  first  described .  The  generic  name  Areng  was  pub- 
lished in  1803  by  Labillardi^  (M6m.  Inst.  Nat.  Paris,  Sci.  Math.  Phys.,  vol.  4,  p.  209) 
with  one  species,  Areng  saechartfera  (p.  215),  now  identified  with  iSa^K^na  ptnnoto 
Wurmb.  (Verb.  Batav.  Gen.,  vol.  1,  p.  351, 1779),  the  type  of  the  genus  Saguerus. 
As  both  geneia  were  founded  on  the  same  species,  the  older  name  Saguerus  is  being 
used  instead  of  Areng,  or  Arenga. 

34578.     PsEDEBA  TH0H80NI  (Lawson)  Stuntz. 

(  Vitis  thomsom  Hawson,  in  Hooker,  Flora  British  India,  vol.  1,  p.  657, 1875.) 

^Parthenodssus  thomsoni  Planchon,  in  De  Oandolle,  Monographia  Phanero* 

gamarum,  vol.  5,  p.  453, 1887.) 

Plants  of  this  vitaceous  climber  from  China  were  received  under  the  name  Partheno- 

eissus  Uumwoniy  published  in  1887  by  Planchon,  based  on  ViHs  thomsoni  Lawson.    The 

earliest  name  applied  to  this  genus,  however,  is  Psedera  of  Necker  (Elementa,  vol.  1, 

p.  158, 1790).    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  here  the  name  Psedera  thomsoni. 

34645.  SoJA  MAX  (L.)  Piper. 

The  Boy  bean  has  been  listed  in  previous  Inventories  as  Glycine  hispida  Moench. 
Mr.  C.  V.  Piper  has  recently  shown  (Joum.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  vol.  6,  p.  75-84, 1914) 
that  the  earliest  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  this  plant  was  Phaseolus  max,  that  the 
generic  name  should  be  Soja,  and  that  the  correct  name  is  therefore  8oja  max  (L.) 
Piper. 
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Ahelmagdnu  esculentus,  34465. 
Abroma  auguHa^  34422. 
Aeanihophoentx  crinitaj  34725. 
rubra,  34726. 
Acer  catalpifolium,  34544. 
.lerooomia  ap.,  34417. 
Actirtidia  sp.,  34529. 

ckinensii^  34360. 
^26i£2»a7uZiMmYt,  34528. 
AleurUes/ordii,  34423,  34438. 
mo/uooima,  34474. 
trUoba,    SeeAleurUesmolueoaTia. 
Alfalfa  (Ireland),  34618. 
(Ruasia),  34603. 
AlnuM  spp.,  34593,  34596 
AUophila  erinila,  34429. 
Amaranth.     See  ^moraniAiu  spp. 
.imonxiUAiiA  gangeticus,  34457,  34497. 

mati^agtanttf,  34455. 
Ampeloptis  delavayanaj  34592. 

megalophylla,  34537. 
^my^dolta  davidiana,  34515,  34516. 

p«rnca,  34343,  34519,  34672  to 
34683. 
nectarina,  34684  to 
34688. 
Ananas  ioiivus^  34602. 
Annona  cherimola,  34727. 
Antid£*ma  bumUs,  34691. 

mariizii.    See  ilnlitfefma  niti- 

dwm. 
mlidum,  34695. 
Apple.    Sae  MdLus  sp. 
ulniltii  ^n9u«/o2ia.    See  Panax  qmnque- 

folium,. 
Arbor vitse.    See  Thujas^. 
Arenga  mmdorentU.    See  Saguenu  min- 

dorenmM. 
Aigan.    See  Argania  tpmoia. 
Argania  mdaroryUm.   Bee  Argania  $pino9a. 

tpinoia,  34667. 
Arittida  sp.,  34622. 
Aiparagus  aculi/oliui^  34620. 

JUieinut,  34473,  34617. 


Asjndosperma  macrocarpon,  34357. 

polyneurcn,  34358. 
AveUano.  See  Gevutna  ai;e22ana. 
Avocado.    See  Persea  americana. 

Baccaurea  motleyana,  34495. 
Bamboo.    See  Chusqtiea  sp. 
Bangilan.    See  StercuUa  macrophylla. 
Barberry  (China),  34550,  34552  to  34554. 

(Massachusetts),  34415. 
Barley.    See  Hordeum  vulgare. 
Badno.    See  Mangtfera  vertieillata. 
Bean,  adzuki  (China),  34700,  34701. 
(Cuba),  34416. 
(Japan),  34643,  34644. 
asparagus.  See  Vignaaeaquipedalis. 
broad,  34646,  34647. 
fleshy-pod,  34346  to  34348. 
jack,  34633,  34634. 
(Japan),  34651  to  34653. 
Lyon,  34344. 
mung,  34362. 
soy.    See  8oja  max, 
sword,  34498. 
Benincasa  car^fera.    See  Bemnaua  kispida, 

hx8pida,  34458. 
Berberis  aggregata,  34550. 

bergmanniae  acanthoj^lla,  34552. 
levis,  34553. 
liechtenBteinii,  34554. 
vulgaris,  34415. 
Bignay.    See  Antidesma  bunius. 
Black  gram.    See  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Boldo.    See  Peumus  boldus. 
Buddlda  nivea  yunnanensis,  34577,  34586. 
Butternut,  Chineee.    See  Juglans  eatha- 
yensis, 

Caesalpinia  bcndueeUa.     See  OuUandiTia 

honduc. 
Calobra.    See  Ipomoea  calobra. 
Camptotheca  acwninatay  34534. 
Canarium  sp.,  346^4. 

ovatum,  34368. 
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Canavali  epp.,  34705  to  34709. 

eifuffanne,  34633,  34634. 
gladiatum,  34498. 
ohtutifolium,  34625. 
Capsicum  annuum,  34613,  34614. 
Carica  papaya,  34703. 
Carilla.    See  Momardica  charantia. 
Carissa  txarandas,  34364. 
Ca98ia  beareana,  34367. 
Castalia  stdlata,  34478. 
Castanea  sp.,  34517. 
Ceiba  penUmdra,  34619. 
CeUis  spp.,  34561,  34562,  34569. 
Cephalotaxusfortunei,  34547. 
Che.    See  Cudrania  tricuspidata. 
Cherimoya.    See  Anruma  cherimola. 
Cherry  (Bohemia),  34629. 

flowering,  yellow,  34610. 

(Germany),  84436. 

(Siberia),  34482. 
Chestnut.    See  Castanea  sp. 
Chrysopoffon  avenaceus.    See  Sorghastrum 

stipoides. 
Chuplin,  34404. 
Chusquea  sp.,  34408. 
Citrullus  vulgaris,  34469  to  34462,  34469, 

34484. 
Citrus  ep.y  34616. 
ClematU  ckinensis,  34579. 
Clianthus  puniceus,  34716. 
Clover.    See  Trtfolium  angustifoUum. 
Coihue.    See  Notho/agus  domheyi. 
Colocasia  epp.,  34379,  34520. 

on^i^tcorum.    See  Colocasia 

esculenta. 
eseulmta,  34340. 
Copigue.    See  Lapageria  rosea, 
Cordyline  banksii,  34432. 
indivisa,  34724. 
Comus  sp.,  34566. 
Corylopsis  wUlmottiae,  34591. 
Corylus  sp.,  34590. 
Cotoneaster  salicifolia  Jloccosa,  34531. 
Cotton,  tree.    See  JIToita  rockii, 
Crataegus  pinnatifida,  34G27. 
Crotalaria  saltiana,  34670. 
Cryptocarya  peumus.    See  Cryptocarya  m- 

m^a,  34389. 
Cucumber.    See  CWumt9  «afnm«. 
Cucumtf  melo,  34464,  34626. 

Mzfit^,  34499,^34500. 
Cucurbita  pepo,  34463. 


Cudrania  tricuspidata,  34493. 
Cupressus  fun^ms,  34545. 
Cydonia  sp.,  34589. 
Cyphonumdra  sp.,  34639. 
Cypress.    See  Cupressusfunebris. 

Daaheen.    See  Cb^ocoma  e«;uZm^z. 
Deutzia  gUmeruliJlora,  34536. 

Umgifolia,  34533,  34600. 
Diospyros  kaki,  34689, 34690, 34697, 34711, 

34713. 
Dodonaea  viscosa,  34717. 
Doekoe.    See  ZoTuium  ciioTnesticum. 
2>oZtc^  sesquipedalis.    See  Vigna  sesqui- 

pedalis. 
Duku.    See  Zkitmum  domestieum. 

Eggplant.    See  Solanum  melongena, 
Ehretia  sp.,  34557. 

Eleusine  coraeana,  34477,  34489,  34490. 
Eriodendron    anjraetuostim.      See    Ceiba 
pentandra. 
i  EscalUmia  arguta.    See   £SM»22tmta   myr- 

toidea. 
I  myrtoidea,  34402. 

puJveruUrUa,  34403. 
revoluta,  34405. 
Eucalyptus  spp.,  34485,  34486. 
siderophloia,  34487. 
trabtUi,  34661. 
Eucommia  ulmoides,  34598. 
Euxrypkia  cordifolia,  34391. 
Eugenia  jambolana.     See  Syzygium 

cumini, 
Euptelea  davicKana,    See  ^.  pleiosperma, 

pleiosperma,  34568. 
i^vodta  veZuttna,  34564. 

Fagara  stenophylla,  34575,  34588. 

i^o^iM  (mtorctioa.     See  Nothqfagus  antarc- 
tica. 
dcmbeyi.    See  Notho/agus  donibeyi, 
obliqua.    See  Nothofagus  obliqua. 
procera.    See  Nothofagus  procera. 

Faraday  a  spUndida,  34696. 

Fennel.    See  i^oentcuium  vulgare, 

Feroniella  lucida,  34472. 
o&^o^a,  34636. 

Fern.    See  Tree  fern. 

Firmiana  simplex,  34359. 

Foemculum  vulgare,  34611,  34612. 

Oalipea  muJtiflora,  34356. 
Oaultheria  oppositifblia,  34718. 
rupestris,  34719. 
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Geranium,  roee,  34380. 

Gevuina  aveUana,  34390. 

Ginseng.    See  Panax  quinquefolium. 

Glycine  hispida.    See  8oja  max. 

Gourd,  ftlkada,  or  lauka,  34502. 

loofoh,    34467,   34470,   34603    to 
34506. 

snake,  34512,  34513. 

wax,  34458. 
Gnun,  black.    See  PAoMoka  vnmifo. 
Giaas,  baru,  34704. 

BuBhman,  34622. 
jaragua,  34699. 

Manila,  34657. 
Graas-tiee.    See  Xanthonhoea  ep. 
Gualo.    See  Nothofagtia  obliqua, 
Guamixinga.    See  Galipea  mulHflora. 
Guatambti.     See  Atjndospenna  macrooBor' 

pon, 
Guava.    See  Paidium  guajava. 
Guayo.    See  Kageneckia  oblonga, 
Guayule.    See  Parthenium  argerUatum. 
Guilandina  bonduc,  34671. 

Hawthorn.     See  Crataegiu  pinnatifida. 
HemiUlia  B^.,M430. 

HibUcus  esculentus.    See  Abelmoschtia  €9- 
culentus. 

mutabilis,  34615. 

sabdariffa,  34466. 
Holcus  halepensisy  34704. 

9orghum,    34433,     34476,     34659, 

34666. 
Holly.    See  Ilex  epp. 
Hordeum  vtdgare,  34424. 

Ilexfargem,  34525. 

maarooarpay  34546. 

paragtuxriensiSy  34655. 

pemyi,  34527. 
Ipomcea  calobra,  34491,  34492. 

Jasmine.    See  JasminumfruUcana. 
Jamtnum  frtUicans,  26672,  26685,  see  p. 

53. 
Jatropha  curcaa,  34714. 
Juglansep.,  34565. 

cathayennSf  34555. 
Juniper.    See  Juniperua  spp. 
Junipenu  eednu,  34352. 

formaaanay  34540. 

Kageneckia  oblonga,  34400. 
Kapok.    See  Ceiba  pentandra, 
Kawis.    See  FeronieUa  ludda. 


KohiarockUyMe66, 

Kowlud.    See  ClianthuB  puniceut, 

Lagenaria  vtUgariSy  34502. 
Langsat.    See  Laneium  chnustieum. 
LaTinum  domeatitum,  34421,  34496. 
Lapageria  rosea,  34409. 
Laurel.    See  Laurelia  aempervirens. 
Lavrdia  aromatioa.    See  Laurelia  iemper- 
virens. 
aempervirenSy  34388. 
Ligmtrum  sp.,  34594. 
lAZittmsp.,  34378. 
lily .    See  Lilium  sp . 

palm.    See  Cordyline  bankeii. 
-water.    See  Caatalia  itellata. 
lingue.    See  Penea  lingue. 
Liquidambarformosanay  34583. 
LUhrea  causticay  34383. 

venosa.    See  L,  cauetica. 
Litre.    See  Lithrea  catisUca, 
Lonicera  eimUis  delavayiy  34570. 
Luffa  acutangulay  34470,  34503,  34504. 

aegi/ptiaca.    See  Lujffa  cylindrica. 

cylindricay  34467,  34505,  34506. 
Lum.    See  Escallonia  mgrtoidea. 
Luma.    See  Myrtus^^. 
Lumbang.    See  AleuriteB  mohusoana. 

Macadamia  temifoliay  34437. 

Madura  trictupidata.    See  Cudrania  tri' 

cfupidata. 
Magnolia  tnhoniiy  34599. 
Mahogany.    See  Swietenia  mahagoni, 
Maiten.    See  Maytentu  boaria. 
Maluaep.y  34521. 

fusca  divertifoliay  25630;  see  p.  53. 
Mangifera  indicay  34412,  34440  to  34454. 

verticillatay  34353,  34431. 
Mango,  Amelia  Martinique,  34443. 

Bombay  Special,  34453. 

Ghinois  Martinique,  34448. 

De  Boifisi^re,  34454. 

Divine  Martinique,  34445. 

Julie  Martinique,  34440. 

Julie  Leotaud,  34449. 

Madame,  34441. 

Martin,  34450. 

Minnie,  34446. 

Mistake  Divine,  34444. 

Neelum,  34442. 

Oahu,  34412. 

Salem,  34447. 

Tamancha,  34452. 

Walajah  F&sand,  34451^  , 
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Maple.    See  Acer  ctUdpifMum. 
Mardrofia.    See  Mteallonia  pulverulenUi. 
Marleabeffontfolia.  SeeStylidiumchinenu. 
Mst^,  yerba.    See  lUx  paroffuariermi. 
Mayo.    See  Sophora  maarocarpa, 
MaytmuB  boaria,  34397,  34621. 
Medicago  iotiva  glutinosa,  34618. 

pOi/era,  34603. 
Meladendnm  chiLenu,  34406. 
Mermpermum  sp.,  34535. 
Metronderoa  tomeTUosa,  34715. 
Mamordica  charanHa,  34468,  34507. 

cochmMnentiU^  34692. 
MoruM  Bp.,  34559. 
Mulbeiry.    See  Morv»  sp. 
Muskmdon.    See  CwumU  mdo. 
JfyrtU8fsp.,^43S2, 

Nectarine.    See  Amygdaitu  pernca  necta- 

rina. 
NeUlia  affinis,  34542. 
Nephdium  lappaceum,  34494. 
Nickemut.    See  GuxUmdxrui  honduc. 
Nipa  palm.    See  Nypafruticans, 
Nothofagus  cmtaratUa,  34385. 

dombeyi,  34381. 

ohliqua,  34384. 

procera,  34386. 
Nymphaea  sUUata.    See  Ccutalia  steUata. 
Nypafrutuxms,  34420. 

Oak,  cork.    See  Quercus  suher. 
Okra.    See  Abdmoschus  escuUntus, 
Opuntia  cargentina,  34605. 

hrasUienm,  34606. 

calva,  34608. 

apegaizinii,  34607. 
Oryza  aativa,  34475. 
Oaterdamia  matrdla,  34657. 

Poomioflp.,  34658. 

PaZmrtK  orierUalU,  34532. 

Palm  lily.    See  Cordyline  Banksil. 

(Mauritius),  34725,  34726. 

Nipa.    See  Nypafruticans. 

(Philippine),  34355. 
Palo  negro.    See  Meladendron  ckilense. 
san^o.    See  Eucryphia  cordifolia. 
Panax  quinquefolium,  34471. 
Papaya.    See  Carica  papaya. 
Parihenium  argentaum^  34413. 
Parthenociasia    thomsoni.      See    Psedera 
.  thomaoni. 
Pea.    See  Pinrni  spp. 


Peach  (budding  tests),  34672  to  34683. 
(China),  34515,  34516,  34601. 
(Guadeloupe),  34519. 
(Turkestan),  34343. 
Pear  (Turkestan),  34341. 

▼iW,  34662. 
Pelargonium  sp.,  34380. 
Pentadethra  maerophyUa,  34351. 
Peony.    See  Paeonia  sp. 
Pepper,  red.    See  Capneum  annuum. 
Peroba.    See  Afpidosperma  polynewron. 
Penea  ameriama,  34698. 

gratisHma.    See  P.  americana, 
lingru,  34387. 
Persimmon  (China),  34689,  34690,  34711, 
34713. 
(Korea),  34697. 
Peumo.    See  Cryptocarya  rubra. 
Peumus  boldusy  34393. 
Pha$eolu8  angtUarxs,  34416,  34643,  34644, 
34700,  34701. 
aureus,  34362. 
mungoy  34363. 
vulgaris,  34651  to  34653. 
Phelloderuton  sachalinense,  34556,  34573, 

34587. 
Phormium  tenax,  34720. 
Physic  nut.    See  Jatropha  cwtoom. 
Picea  breweriana,  34609,  34631. 
Pili  nut.    See  Canarium  spp. 
Pilo,  34396. 
Pine.    See  Pinus  spp. 
Pineapple.    See  Ananas  saHvus. 
Pinus  massoniana,  34548. 

wunsis,  34538,  34549. 
Pisum  arvense,  34650. 

sativumy  34648,  34649. 
PiUosporum  budumani,  34721. 

ralphiif  34722. 
Plane  tree,  oriental.    See  Platanus  orienr 

talis, 
Platanus  arientalis,  34342. 
Plum.    See  Prunus  spp. 
Pohutukawa.   See  Metrosiderostomentosa^ 
PoUothyrsis  sinensis,  34584. 
Pop  com.    See  Zea  mays. 
Portulaca  oleracea,  34456,  34510. 
Potato.    See  Solanum  tuberosum. 
Prickly  pear.    See  Opuntia  spp. 
Prunus  spp.,  34434,  34435,  34604. 
cerasus,  34436,  34629. 
diamaecerasus.     See  Prunus  fiur 
tioosa. 
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Prunus  conradinae,  34558,  34560,  34563. 

cyclamina,  34571. 

davidiana.    See  Amygdalus  davi- 
dicma. 

dehUeens,  34539. 

dieUiana  laxa,  34576. 

fniHcosa,  34482. 

humiliSf  34414. 

mira,  34601. 

muTMj  34582. 

paniculata.    See  Prunux  semUata. 

persica.    See  Arrvygdalua  penica, 

semdata,  34610. 

tenuiflora,  34574. 
Psedera  thomsonif  34578. 
PMium/riedrichsthalianum,  34637. 

ffuajava,  34418. 

7iu>226,  34638. 
Pumpkin.     See  Cricurhita  pepo. 
Purslane.    See  Portulaca  oleracea. 
Pyrus  spp.,  34341,  34567. 
longipeSy  34662. 

Queensland  nut.    See  Macadamia  temi- 

folia, 
Quercus  tuber,  34710. 
Qiiillai.     See  QuiUaja  sapanaria. 
Quillaja  tapanaria,  34407. 

Kogi.     See  Eleutine  ooraoana. 

Kambe.     See  Baccawrea  motleyana. 

Kambutan.    See  Nephelium  lappaceum. 

Raspberry.    See  Rubtu  sp. 

Rauli.     See  Nothqfagus  procera. 

Red  pepper.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Reevesia  sp.,  34530. 

Rkamnua  dumetorum  arenaerratuSf  34595. 

Rice.     See  Oryza  sativa. 

Roble.    See  NothqfagiLS  anUxrctica, 

Rosa  damascena  trigintipetala,  34479. 

gallica,  34480,  34481. 
Rose.     See  Rota  spp. 
Roselle.     See  Hibiscus  sahdariffa. 
Ruhus  sp.,  34419. 
Rye.     See  Secale  oereale. 

Saguenu  mindorenm,  34355. 

Salix  sp.,  34354. 

^ecaU  cereale,  34349,  34350. 

Siete  camisas.    See  Eacallonia  revoluta, 

Soja  max,  34645,  34654,  34702. 

Solanum  meUmgena,  34511. 

quitoense,  34632. 

tuherosumy  34663,  34664. 


5op^ra  sp.,  34396. 

macrocarpa,  34399. 
tetraptera,  34723. 
Sorghastrum  sHpoides,  34699. 
Soighum,  chicken  com,  34666. 

(Qerman  East  Africa),   34476. 
giant  Sudan,  34659. 
(Paraguay),  34433. 
Sorghum  haleperue.    See  Holcus  halepen- 
sis. 
viUgare.    See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Spruce,  veiled,  34j509,  34631. 
Sterculia  macrophylla,  34366. 

platani/olia.    See  FirmioTia  sim- 
plex. 
SUzolobium   spp.,    34345,    34439,    34508, 
34635. 
dnereum,  34509. 
rdveum,  34344. 

pachylohium,  34346  to  34348. 
Stranvaesia  davidiana^  34543. 
Strychnos  pungens,  34712. 
Stylidium  chinensCj  34524,  34597. 
Svnetenia  mahagoni,  34668. 
Syzygium  cumini,  34669. 

Tetracentron  sinense,  34523. 
Tetrastigma  harmandi,  34630. 
Thuja  orientalis,  34541. 
Tree  cotton.    See  Kohia  rockii. 

fern,  34429,  34430. 
Trichosanthes  anguina,  34512,  34513. 
Trifolium  angustifolium,  34656. 
IHticum  aestivumf  34425. 

vulgare.    See  TriHcumaeslivum. 
Tu  chung.     See  Eucommia  ulTnoides. 

Undetermined,  34392, 34394, 34401, 34404. 
Urd.    See  Phaseolus  mungo. 
Uvaria  sp.,  34693. 

grandiflora,  34522. 

purpurea.    See  •   Uvaria    grandi- 
flora. 

Vetch.    See  Vicia  spp. 

Viburnum  foetidum  rectangulatumj  34526. 

Vicia faba,  34646,  34647. 

villosa,  34361. 
Vigna  sesguipedalisy  34514. 
Fi7i>8p.,  34580. 

flexuosa,  34581. 

thomsoni.    See  Psedera  thomsoni. 
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Walnut.  •  See  Juglans  sp. 
Water  lily.    See  Caatalia  aUUala. 
Watennelon,  Early  Lucknow,  34459. 

Famikhabad,  34460. 

red,  bottle  shaped,  34461. 

round,  black-red,  34462. 

Tinda,  34469. 

Tsama,  34484. 
Wheat.    See  Triticum  aeativum. 
Willow.    See  ScUix  sp. 
Wood-oil  tree.    SeeAleurites/ordii. 


XarUhorrhoea  sp.,  34488. 

Yangtaw.    See  AcUmdia  chintrms, 
Yerba  mat^.    See  Ilex  paraguarieruiM. 

ZarUhoxylum  sp.,  34551* 

ttenophyllum.    See   Faqara 
itenojJiyUa. 
Zea  maysy  34426,  34427. 
Zoytia  pungens.    See  Osterdamia  nuUrelhu 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM 
JANUARY  1  TO  MARCH  31,  1913  (NO.  34;  NOS. 
34728  TO  35135). 


INTBODTTCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  period  covered  by  this  inventory  was  characterized  by  no 
especially  notable  explorations,  and  the  material  Hsted  is  therefore 
largely  that  sent  in  by  correspondents  in  foreign  countries  who  are 
interested  in  plant-introduction  work  and  have  sent  material  in 
response  to  requests  or  on  their  own  initiative.  The  growth  of  a 
keen  interest  in  the  domestication  of  wild  plants  all  over  the  world 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  observable  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction.  That  the  exchange  of  seeds  and  plants  of  a 
purely  experimental  character  builds  up  this  interest  and  leads  to 
the  improvement  of  the  crop  plants  of  the  world  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  and  there  are  some  importations  in  this  inventory 
which,  though  little  known  now,  may  play  a  distinctly  important 
r61e  in  some  of  the  plant  industries  of  the  country. 

The  cultivation  of  the  avocado  has  reached  the  stage  when  every 
new  and  promising  variety  is  deserving  of  a  thorough  trial.  The 
two  varieties  from  Campeche  and  Merida,  Yucatan,  collected  by 
Mr.  Collins  (Nos.  84855  and  34856),  the  yellow-skinned  variety 
known  as  Veranero  from  the  higher  altitudes  of  Venezuela,  collected 
by  Prof.  Pittier  (No.  35121),  and  the  seedling  (No.  34831)  found  by 
Dr.  Eisen  in  the  Pincio  Gardens  in  Rome  will  be  interesting  to  pros- 
pective as  well  as  present  growers  of  the  fruit. 

A  really  excellent  fodder  tree,  such  as  that  foimd  by  Mr.  CoUina 
in  general  use  in  Yucatan,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  forage- 
crop  specialists.  It  is  called  the  ramon,  or  bread-nut  tree,  and 
aflFords  good  fodder  during  the  dry  season  aroimd  Merida  (No.  34876) . 

Hardy  ornamental  shrubs  which  will  stand  the  trying  climates  of 
the  Great  Plains  are  in  great  demand  among  those  whose  homes  are 
there,  and  the  collection  of  poplars,  honeysuckles,  and  cotoneasters 
(Nos.  34784  to  34805),  secured  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  from  Mr. 
A.  D.  Woeikoff,  at  Novospassko,  Russia,  should  prove  interesting  to 
these.     The  tamarisk,  as  a  drought  and  alkali  resistant  tree,  is  already 
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attracting  attention  in  the  Southwest,  and  a  Kashgar  species  (No. 
34780)  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  collections  which  are  being 
propagated  for  distribution  there. 

Among  forage  grasses  Poa  pollens  (No.  34807),  from  Ai^entina, 
said  to  resemble  Kentucky  bluegrass,  and  Eragrostis  superba  (No. 
34818),  one  of  the  best  native  South  African  pasture  grasses  of  the 
high  veld,  where  there  are  only  10  inches  of  rainfall,  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  A  certain  interest  attaches  to  the  introduction  of 
Stevia  rebavdiana  (No.  34883),  as  this  is  the  plant  which  several 
years  ago  thrilled  the  sugar-manufacturing  world  with  its  supposed 
possibiUties.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  sweetness,  which 
was  said  to  be  16  times  that  of  cane  sugar,  was  produced  by  a  glycerin 
and  not  by  a  new  sugar. 

The  huge-fruited  papaya  (No.  34777)  and  a  dwarf  form  which 
fruits  when  7  feet  high  (No.  34903)  from  Yucatan,  may  be  useful  for 
the  large  amount  of  papain  they  can  produce,  even  though  their 
fruits  may  be  too  large  to  ship  well. 

A  new  and  spineless  holly  (No.  34836),  one  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson's 
discoveries  in  central  China,  with  slender  flexible  branches  and 
leaves  4  to  5  inches  long,  will  probably  become  popular  wherever  it 
proves  hardy.  A  beautiful  red-flowered  variety  of  Leptoapermum 
scoparium  (No.  34853)  from  New  Zealand,  which  will  thrive  in  the 
citrus  belt,  and  Stercvlia  quadrifida  (No.  34873),  with  brilliant  crim- 
son pods,  from  Queensland,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  residents  of 
Florida  and  California. 

The  breeders  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  plums  and 
cherries  will  be  glad  to  have  plants  of  the  wild  plimi  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  Prunus  brigantina  (No.  34851). 

Those  experimenters  who  have  already  grown  male  vines  of  the 
Chinese  yangtaw,  Actinidia  cMnensis  (No.  35133),  wiU  be  glad  to 
plant  out  a  specimen  grown  from  cuttings  of  a  female  vine  which 
fruited  in  Chelsea,  London,  in  1911. 

Our  already  lai^e  collection  of  oriental  persimmons  has  been 
enriched  by  three  new  kaki  varieties  (Nos.  34970  to  34972),  among 
which  is  a  large-fruited  form  used  for  drying  purposes.  The  best 
dried  persimmons  are  almost  as  palatable  as  dried  figs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  somewhere  in  Florida  amateurs  can  grow 
the  curious  ear  flower  of  the  Aztecs  (No.  35039),  used  by  them  to 
flavor  their  chocolate  perhaps  centuries  before  the  Spaniards  landed 
in  Mexico. 

The  new  edible  bean  of  Togoland  (No.  34916),  which  buries  its 
pods  quite  as  the  peanut  does,  and  an  imdetermined  plant  from 
Angola,  which  produces  edible  tubers  like  potatoes  (No.  34913),  will 
appeal  to  the  curious  among  our  experimenters  and  may  have  unsus- 
pected possibilities  in  them. 
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Whether  the  Pahnyra  pahn  of  India  (No.  35040)  can  be  grown 
in  southern  California  or  Florida  remains  to  be  seen.  In  India  it 
thrives  in  a  hot,  dry  climate  similar  to  ours  and  is  cultivated  for  its 
sugar  and  the  toddy  which  the  Indians  make  from  its  sap.  On  the 
mainland  of  India  and  in  Ceylon  100,000  acres  of  these  pahns  are 
said  to  be  cultivated. 

Some  remarkable  forest  trees  and  shrubs  are  possibly  to  be  found 
among  the  14  species  of  seed  (Nos.  34837  to  34850)  received  from 
Castlemaine,  Victoria,  Australia. 

From  a  previous  introduction  (No.  22326)  Mr.  Conner,  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Tex.,  has  selected  a  dwarf  form  of  kafir  (No.  34911),  sim- 
ilar to  f  eterita,  which  seems  to  have  imusual  drought-resistant  quaU- 
ties,  making  it  worthy  of  further  distribution. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Riley,  the  botanical  determinations  have  been  made  and  the  notes 
on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels,  and  the 
notes  on  nomenclature  have  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Committee  on  Scientific  Orthography  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz,  who 
has  general  supervision  of  the  inventories,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
publications  of  this  office. 

David  Fairohild, 
AgricuUurdl  Exfiarer  in  Cfharge. 

Office  of  Fobeion  Seed  and  Tulst  Inteoduotion, 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  December  8, 1914. 
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S4728  to  34730. 

From  Trivandruin,  Travancore,  southern  India.    Ft68entad  by  the  Director  of 
A^culture.    Received  January  2,  1913. 
Plants  of  the  following: 

84728.  Oymbopogon  citbatus  (DC.)  Stapf.  Lemon  grass. 
(Andropogon  dJtratta  DC.)  * 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33786  for  previous  introduction  and  deeciiption. 

84729.  Ctmbopooon  nabdus  (L.)  Rendle.  dtroneUa. 
{Andropogon  nardus  L.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33787  for  previous  introduction. 

84730.  Vetivbria  zizanioides  (L.)  Nash.  Vetiver. 
(Andropogon  squarrosus  L.  f.) 

Digtribution.—A  stout  grass  found  throughout  the  plains  and  lower  hills  of 
India,  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet;  generally  cultivated  and  escaped  into 
fields  in  Louisiana. 

34731.  Phaseolus  yulgasis  L.  Bean. 

From  Bigstone,  S.  Dak.  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Brand,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Received  December  30,  1912. 
*  "The  parent  seed  from  which  this  sample  was  produced  in  1912  was  brought  to  Red- 
wood Falls,  l^linn.,  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  in  1852,  by  Mrs.  Herman  Neu- 
enbeig.  This  sample  was  grown  by  my  mother  in  her  garden.  It  is  more  productive 
than  the  sorts  usually  grown  in  the  Northwest,  has  a  longer  growing  season,  cooks 
much  more  quickly  when  cooked  as  a  green  snap  bean,  and  recovers  after  a  severe  frost 
and  continues  to  produce."    (Brand,) 

34732.  NoRKANBYA  MEBRiixn  Beccari.  Bonga  de  Ohina. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief.  Divis- 
ion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Received  January  7,  1913. 
**  A  medium-sized  palm  with  graceful,  somewhat  curved, -pinnate  leaves,  somewhat 
resembling  the  common  betelnut  palm,  but  not  so  tall.  The  leaves  are  rather  glau- 
cous, and  the  pretty  crimson  fruits  are  borne  just  below  the  leaves  in  medium-sized 
bunches,  the  individual  fruits  less  than  1  inch  long.  One  of  our  most  ornamental 
mediiun-sized  palms,  which  thrives  remarkably  well  in  Manila."    (E.  D.  Merrill.) 

34733.  Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

From  Malta.    Presented  by  Lieut.  Col.  E.  P.  S.  Roupell,  Lieutenant  Governor 

and  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  of  Malta,  through  the  American  consul, 

Mr.  Jamee  Oliver  Laing.    Received  January  6,  1913. 

** Maltese-grown  com,  very  red  in  color.    This  produces  only  one  head  per  seed  and 

on  uninigated  groimd  the  plant  is  about  2  feet  6  inches  high.    On  irrigated  ground 

the  plant  will  grow  5  or  6  feet  high.'' 

1  The  italk^ized  names  In  parentheses  are  the  Index  Kewensis  names,  added  for  oonvenienoe  in  con- 
necting the  names  used  in  this  Inventory  with  the  foreign  literature  in  regard  to  the  plants. 

MWS**— 16 ^2  ^      9 
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34734  to  34751. 

From  Lawang,  Java.    Preeented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  Jardin  Botanique.    Re- 
ceived December  2,  1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

84734.    AcANTHOSiCYOB  HORRiDA  Wolw.  Nairas. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31401  and  31738  for  previous  introduction  and  deecription. 

84785.  AcBOCOMiA  totai  Mart.  Palm. 
Disinbution. — A  palm  found  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 

Chiquitoe,  and  Moxos,  in  Bolivia. 

84786.  Anacabdium  sp.  Caahew. 
"From  Japan." 

84787.  CrrRULLUS  vulqabis  Schiad.  Watermelon. 

84788.  PtTCHOBFEBMA  GRAdus.    Lablll.  Alexandra  palm. 
"This  wood  is  beautifully  marked,  and  is  much  in  favour  for  walking  sticks, 

the  outer  portion  being  cut  into  suitable  thicknesses  for  this  purpose.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  70  to  80  feet,  and  occurs  in  Queensland."  (Maiden^  Useful 
Native  Plants  of  Australia.) 

84739.  Cabtota  soboufeba  Mart.  Palm. 
Distribution, — ^A  palm  15  to  25  feet  high,  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mftlalrt-a, 

in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

84740.  Crotalabia  gbantiana  Harvey. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  31844  for  previous  introduction. 

84741.  Elaeis  guineensis  Jacq.  African  oil  palm. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  22713  for  previous  introduction. 

34742.    LicuALA  peltata  Roxb.  Palm. 

''An  ornamental  fan  palm  from  Assam,  Burma,  etc." 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  22711  for  previous  introduction. 

84743.  Lozococcus  bupicola  (Thwaites)  Wendl.  and  Drude.         J>otalu. 
''A  pinnate-leaved  palm  from  the  moist  region  of  Ceylon,  occurring  at  an 

elevation  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet.  Stems  slender,  erect,  growing  to  a 
height  of  from  20  to  30  feet."  ( MaemUlanj  Handbook  of  Tropical  Oardening  and 
Planting.) 

84744.  Onoosfbbma  filambntosum  Blume.  Nibung  palm. 
Distribution. — ^A  tall  palm  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

34745.  Rhapis  flabellifobmis  L'Herit.  Palm. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  22707  for  previous  introduction. 

34746.  RiciNUs  communis  L.  Castor  bean. 
"From  Ecuador." 

84747.    Rotstonea  begia  (H.  B.  E.)  C!ook.  Boyal  palm. 

{Oreodoxa  regia  H.  B.  K.) 
34748.    Saguebus  pinnatus  Wurmb.  Palm. 

{Arenga  sacckarifera  Labill.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  26937  for  previous  introduction. 
84749.    Thea  sinensis  L.  Tea. 

(Camellia  thea  Link.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26330  to  26343  for  previous  intioductions. 
34750.     (Undetermined.) 
84751.    (Undetermined.) 
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S4762  to  34764.    Niootiana  bustioa  L.  Tobacco. 

From  Sca&ti,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Splendore,  director,  Royal  Experi- 
mental Institate  for  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco.    Received  January  4,  1913. 
"This  NieoUana  nutica,  abundantly  fertilized  with  night  soil  (from  cess  pools  or 
pits),  mtfy  yield  up  to  30  or  more  quintals  of  leaves  per  hectare,  with  a  nicotine  con- 
tent of  over  10  per  cent  in  our  climate."    (Splendore.) 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34752.    ' '  BrasUe  leccete.    Originally  from  Brazil ,  established  in  the  cultivated 

district  of  Nardo,  Province  of  Lecce." 
84763.    *' BrasUe  selvaggio.    Wild  Brazilian,  originally  from  Brazil,  estab- 
lished in  the  P^alermo  district." 

34754.  '^Erbaaanta.    Originally  from  Brazil,  established  in  the  cultivated 
district  of  Cava  dei  Terreni,  Province  of  Lecce." 

S4755  to  84767. 

From  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  Buysman,  who  received  these  seeds 
from  Paraguay.    Received  December  2, 1912. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34755.  CiTBUs  sp. 
"Large  fruits." 

34756.  Citrus  sp. 
"With  brown  skin." 

34757.  Cocos  bomanzofviana  Cham.  Palm. 
"An  elegant  palm,  reaching  a  height  of   40  feet,  native  of    extratropical 

Brazil." 

34758.  CoLLETiA  CRUCiATA  Gill,  and  Hook. 

"An  evergreen  rhamnaceous  shrub  from  Chile,  with  pale  yellow  flowers." 
84750.    PouTEBiA  NBRiiFOLiA  (Hook.  and  Am.)  Radlk. 
(Lucuma  nemfolia  Hook,  and  Am.) 

Bee  S.  P.  I.  No.  8951  for  previous  introduction. 
84760.    Mtbtub  sp. 

"Edible  fruit." 

34761.  Mtbtus  sp. 
"Edible  fruit." 

34762.  Philodendbok  bobustum  Schott 

Distnbutian. — ^A  climbing  shmbby  aroid  found  in  tropical  America. 

34763.  PsiDiuM  OUAJAVA  L.  Ghiava. 
"Wild." 

34764.  RoLLiNiA  sp. 
"Wild  plant." 

34765.  Thunbbboia  alata  Bojer. 

"A  yellow-flowered  climber  from  South  America." 

Dittribution. — ^A  shrubby  climber  with  orange  or  buff  flowere,  growing  in 
tropical  Africa  and  generally  cultivated  in  the  Tropic^?. 

34766.  (Undetermined.) 

34767.  Ipomoba  auAMOCUT  L.  Oypreaa  vine. 
"Climber,  red  flowered." 
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34768.  Eleusine  cobacana  (L.)  Oaertner.  Bagi. 

From  Bangalore,  Mysore,  India.  Preeented  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Erishnayya,  Acting 
Officer  in  Chaige  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  Received  January  8,  1913. 
*^ Hasaragumhi,  The  ground  should  be  plowed  4  to  6  times  with  an  ordinary  plow; 
rake  with  a  bullock  rake  a  day  or  two  before  sowing,  sow  with  a  country  drill  as  a 
mixed  crop,  mixture  being  jola  {Andropogon  iorghum)  and  avare  {Dolithos  lablab), 
middle  or  end  of  June.  Should  be  weeded  with  a  hand  hoe,  two  to  four  times,  as 
required.  (The  particular  plat  from  which  the  sample  is  brought  was  weeded  only 
once.)  It  is  harvested  and  stacked  in  November;  thrashing  and  winnowing,  De- 
cember to  February;  yield,  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.''  (Krishnayya.) 

34769  and  34770. 

From  Hangchow,  China.    Presented  by  Eev.  J.  H.  Judson,  Hangchow  Collie. 
Received  January  10, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34769.  Sapindus  sp.  Soapberry. 

34770.  Thba  sinensis  L.  Tea. 
(Camellia  thea  Link.) 

34771.  Chaetoghloa  italica  (L.)  Scribn.  Kursk  millet. 

{SetaHa  italica  Beauv.) 
Grown  at  Akron,  Colo.,  in  1912.  Received  December  26, 1912. 
''This  strain  of  millet  is  the  product  of  a  single  plant  selected  at  the  Belle  Fourohe, 
8.  Dak.,  Experiment  Farm,  in  1908,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  DiUman,  of  the  Office  of  Alkali  and 
Drought  Resistant  Plant  Breeding  Investigations.  The  original  seed  (S.  P.  I.  No. 
22420)  was  obtained  from  the  Dakota  Improved  Seed  Company  from  a  selected  strain 
of  Eunk  millet  developed  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Wheeler.  This  strain  of  millet  is  of  excel- 
lent forage  type,  is  good  in  seed  production,  and  is  drought  resistant."    (DiUman,) 

34773.  Medicago  oabstiensis  Wulfen. 

From  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Presented  by  Prof.  Bayley  Balfour,  r^us  keeper. 
Royal  Botanic  Garden.    Received  January  13,  1913. 

34773  and  34774. 

From  German  East  Africa.    Presented  by  the  Usumbwa  Company,  Post  Tabora. 
Received  January  14,  1913. 

34773.  CuBOUMA  lonoa  L.  Tunuexic. 
' '  Resembles  ginger  in  the  nature  aud  form  of  its  rhizomes  and  rounded  tubers, 

but  larger  and  shorter.  In  commerce  they  aro  separated  into '  longs '  and '  rounds. ' 
In  India  much  of  the  turmeric  is  used  for  dyeing  silk,  because  the  tuber  con- 
tains a  starch  associated  with  a  coloring  matter  (curoumine)  of  a  beautiful 
orange  yellow.  Because  of  its  essential  aromatic  oil  it  is  used  as  a  condiment 
In  the  Far  East,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturo  of  cuiry.  Many  tribes  of 
Polynesia  use  it  to  stain  their  bodies  and  their  hair.  Curcuma  is  Imown  still 
in  the  spice  trade  under  the  name  of  Indian  saffron,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
under  that  of  cootie  saffron.''    (Capua  et  Boitf  Les  ProduiU  CoUmiaux,) 

34774.  Cabica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 
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S4776.  Cttbits  sp.  Orange. 

From  Shaowu,  FuHen,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Walker,  D.  D.    Re- 
ceived January  13,  1913. 
'  *  On  a  recent  visit  to  a  small  city  near  the  back  side  of  this  province  .we  were  presented 
with  some  unusually  large  oranges,  a  little  tart,  but  thin  skinned,  tender,  juicy,  and 
rich.    The  largest  ones  measured  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  cro«  section,  and  were 
r^:ular  in  shape.    In  this  region  5  to  10  degrees  of  frost  occur.''    ( Walker.) 

34m%.    Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.  Mung  bean. 

From  Beiia,  Portugese  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  H.  B.  Dickson,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  January  10, 1913. 
"On  the  Zambezi  River  this  seed  is  termed  ^SoroTco,*  on  the  coast  ^Shoomhi,'  and 
in  the  interior  between  Beira  and  the  Zambezi  River  it  is  known  as  *Zoombi.'" 
(Dickion,) 

34777.    Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Meiida,  Mexico.    Collected  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Collins,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  January  14,  1913. 
''  Thifl  seed  was  secured  in  the  market  at  Merida,  Mexico,  December  29,  1912. 
These  seeds  are  from  a  specimen  meaeniring  19  inches  in  length  by  22  inches  in  cir- 
cumference.' *    ( Collina. ) 

S4778  to  84780. 

From  Angers,  France.    Purohased  from  Charles  Detriche,  sr.    Received  Jan- 
uary 14,  1913. 

84778.  Abistotslia  ohilensis  (Molina)  Stuntz.  Maqui. 
{A.  macqui  L'Herit.) 

84779.  PoFULUS  bimonh  Cairi^.  Poplar. 
DutribuHon, — ^A  poplar   belonging  to  the  earuHeans  group,  found   in  the 

province  of  Yunnan  in  China. 

84780.  Tamajux  kashoabica  Lemoine.  Tamariak. 
Distribution, — A  Tamarix  with  small,  glaucous  leaves  which  are  closely 

appressed  to  the  stem,  found  in  central  Asia. 

34782  and  34783. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Received 
January  2, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Sai^gent: 

84782.    Crataegus  arnoldiana  Saigent.  Hawthorn. 

''This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  laige-flowered,  large-fniited  species.    The 
fruit  ripens  in  August  and  is  edible.'' 

84788.    Aganthopanaz  BidNiFOLiUM  (Sieb.  and  Zucc.)  Seem. 
''A  desirable  hardy  ornamental  tree  from  northern  Japan. *' 

34784  to  34805. 

From  Novospassko,  Syzran-Riazan  R.   R.,  Russia.    Purchased   from  Mr.   A. 
Woeikoff  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 
January  15, 1913. 
Plants  of  the  following: 

84784.    Acer  oinnala  skmbnovh  (Reg.  and  Herd.)  Pax.  Maple. 

"(No.  8.)"  ^  , 
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S4784  to  34805 — Continued. 

84785.  OoBTLUS  avellana  L.  Filbert. 
"(No.  7.)" 

84786.  GOTONBABTBB  lONAYA  Wolf. 

"(No.  6.)" 

84787.  HALnfODBNDRON  HALODENDROK  (Pallas)  Voee. 
(Hafimodendron  argerUeum  Fiach.) 

84788.  LoNicERA  floribunda  Boiss.  and  Buhse.  BjonejBuclEle. 
"(No.  5.)'' 

Distribution. — ^A  shrub  with  reddish  yellow  flowers  and  red  berries,  found  at 
an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  In  northern  Persia. 
84780.    PoPULUS  ALBA  L.  Poplar. 

"(No.  10.)" 
84790.    PopuLus  DBLTOiDEs  Matsh.  Poplar. 

(PopultM  monilifera  Ait.) 

"(No.  21.)" 

84701.  PoPULUS  BAL8AMIFBBA  L.  Poplar. 
"(No.  13.)*' 

84702.  X  PoPULus  bebolinensis  Koch.  Poplar. 
"(No.  15.)" 

84708.    PoFULUS  DBLTOIDES  Marshall.  Poplar. 

"(No.  20.)" 
84704.    PopuLUS  CANDioANS  Alton.  Poplar. 

"(No.  14.)" 
34706.    PoPULUS  NiOBA  L.  Poplar. 

"(No.  18.)^' 

84706.  PoPULUS  NIGRA  L.  Poplar. 
"(No.  19)  PttaftKniana." 

84707.  PopuLus  LAUBiFOLiA  Ledob.  Poplar. 
"(No.  12.)" 

84708.  PopULUS  siMONn  Cani^re.  Poplar. 
"(No.  16.)" 

Distribution. — A  tree  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking,  China. 
84700.    PoPULUs  suAVEOLENS  Fischer.  Poplar. 

"(No.  22.)" 

84800.  PoPULUs  TBEMULA  L.  Poplar. 
"(No.  17.)" 

84801.  PoPULus  PETROwsKiANA  SchroodeT.  Poplar. 
"(No.  11.)" 

84802.  Pbunus  maximowiczh  Rupr. 
"(No.  1.)" 

84808.    Pbunus  pbostbata  Labill.  Buah  cherry. 

"(No.  2.)" 
84804.    Tamabiz  pentandba  Pallas.  Taznariak. 

"(No.  4.)" 

DistrUmtion. — ^A  shrub  or  small  tree  with  flowers  ranging  from  rose  color  to 
white,  found  on  the  low  banks  of  streams  from  southern  Russia  and  Asia  Minor 
eastward  to  Turkestan  and  Persia. 
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34784  to  34806— Continued. 

34806.  Ulmus  oijibra.  suberosa  (Moench)  Guerke. 
"No.  3,  Fwma  turheHanica  Regel." 

Distribution, — ^A  fonn  of  Ulmua  glabra  having  winged  branchee,  found  in 
southern  Europe. 

34806  and  34807. 

From  Canadon  de  las  Vacas,  Santa  Cruz,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Reynard.    Received  January  7,  1913. 
84806.    Bromus  unioloides  (Willd.)  H.  B.  K. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  31896  for  previous  introduction. 

34807.  PoA  FALLENS  Poir. 

Distribution. — A  grass  resembling  Kentucky  bluegrass  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buenos  Aires,  in  Argentina. 

34808.    Cassia  obotata  CoUadon. 

From  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  government  agrostolo- 
gist  and  botanist,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Department  of  Agricultiu*e,  Pretoria. 
Received  January  20,  1913. 
'*  Seeds  from  the  southwestern  Transvaal  and  Bechuanaland.    The  root  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  medicinal  virtues  and  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  used  in  tropical  Africa 
as  a  substitute  for  and  adulterant  of  commercial  senna.    I  have  no  personal  expe- 
rience of  its  merits.    The  plant  prefers  a  sandy  soil  and  grows  in  a  region  of  summer 
rain  with  a  15  to  20  inch  rainfall.''    (Davy.) 

Distribution, — ^A  partly  woody  perennial  found  in  Upper  Guinea  and  Lower  Guinea 
and  in  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  in  Africa,  and  from  Arabia  eastward  to  the  western  part 
of  India,  in  southern  Asia. 

84810.    Cassia  oooidentalis  L. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Charter,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Quelimane,  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa.    Received  January^ 22,  1913. 

34811  to  34816. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.    Presented  by  the  Tokyo  Plant,  Seed,  and  Implement  Co. 
Received  January  6,  1913. 
34811.    ViGKA  8IKEN8IS  (Tomer)  Savi.  Cowpea. 

"Kintohi.'' 
34812  TO  34816.    Phasbolus  anoularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzuki  bean. 

34812.  "Jtfufwan."  34815.  ''Dainagon,*' 

34813.  ^'Shiro^ase.''  34816.  ''Kuro-wase.'' 

34814.  ''Aka-^ase,'' 

"  In  order  to  make  the  bean  meal,  the  bean  is  first  boiled  or  steamed .  The  outer 
skin  then  is  easily  separated  by  sieving  through  meshes  or  by  press.  Water 
being  then  taken  off  or  evaporated  from  the  product,  bean  meal  remains,  which 
may  be  used  for  making  cakes  and  confections  at  once,  or  may  be  dried  for 
future  use."    (T,  Watose.) 
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84817  and  84818. 

From  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Prof.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  government  agroetolo- 
gist  and  botanist,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pretoria. 
Received  January  15, 1913. 
84817.    Chaetoghloa  lindbnberoiaka  (Nees)  Hitchc. 

(Panicum  lindenbergianum  Nees,  Flor.  Afr.  Austral.,  p.  47,  1841.) 
(Setaria  lindenhergiana  (Nees)  Stapf,  Flora  Capenais,  vol.  7,  p.  422, 
1899.) 

Seeds  of  this  South  African  grass  were  received  imder  the  name  Setaria  lin- 
denhergiana Stapf.  The  generic  name  Chaetochloa  is  now  used  for  this  genus;. 
Chaeiochloa  lindenhergiana  seems  never  to  have  been  published,  and  it  is  nec^^ 
sary  to  adopt  it  here.    (-4.  S.  Hitchcock.) 

Distribution. — A  perennial  grass  foimd  in  tropical  East  Africa  and  south- 
ward to  the  Cape. 
34818.    EsAGROSTis  suPERBA  Peyritsch. 

"This  is  one  of  our  best  native  pasture  grasses  on  the  high  veld  and  extends 
also  to  the  bush  veld,  its  range  being  from  about  3,500  feet  (or  lower)  to  5,500 
feet  or  more.  It  is  common  in  sandy  soils  in  British  Bechuanaland,  where  the 
rainfall  is  perhaps  not  more  than  10  inches,  coming  in  summer."    {Damy.) 

Distribution. — ^A  perennial  grass  found  in  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  south- 
ward to  the  Cape. 

84819.  Elichrysum  obientale  (L.)  Gaertn.  Immortelle. 

From  Toulon,  France.  Presented  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Mansfield,  consular  agent,  through 
the  American  consul  general  at  Marseille.    Received  November  25,  1913. 

"The  choice  of  soil  is  very  important.  Rocky  or  sandy  soils  with  southern  expos- 
ure are  best  adapted  for  this  piupose.  In  rich,  deep,  cold  soils  the  inmiortelle  is 
killed  by  the  first  frosts. 

"After  the  soil  has  been  broken  and  well  prepared,  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  rows 
40  to  50  centimeters  apart  (15.74  to  19.68  inches);  in  these  rows  the  young  plants  are 
set  out  at  a  distance  of  30  to  35  centimeters  (11.81  to  13.77  inches)  from  each  other. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  heap  up  the  soil  about  the  roots.  These  early  plants  should 
be  watered  by  means  of  a  sprinkler.  If  it  should  rain  after  the  planting,  sprinkling 
would  be  unnecessary.  It  would  be  advisable  during  the  first  four  or  five  days  to 
protect  these  young  plants  from  the  hot  rajrs  of  the  sun.  When  they  have  begun  to 
grow,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  stm,  and  during  the  winter  pro- 
tected from  the  cold,  for  the  immortelle  is  very  sensitive  to  frost.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  immortelle  is  cultivated  at  Ollioules  and  Bandol  only  in  soils  well  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  upon  the  southern  slopes. 

*  *  Cultivation  of  the  immortelle  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  consists  in  spading  lightly 
the  ground  about  the  plant  and  applying  a  suitable  fertilizer.  The  ground  should  be 
spaded  whenever  weeds  spring  up  aroimd  the  plants.  As  for  the  fertilizer,  it  con- 
sists of  oil  cakes  and  stable  manure,  which  is  placed  about  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  when  they  have  attained  a  certain  development.  The  fertilizer  should  be 
renewed  in  this  region  every  year,  in  October  or  November. 

"The  immortelle  commences  to  yield  after  the  second  year  and  continues  to  bloom 
even  more  than  20  years.  In  this  region  the  flower  is  gathered  in  June  or  July.  At 
the  moment  the  flowers  commence  to  open  and  show  a  small  red  point  in  the  center 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  they  should  be  gathered.  When  the  flower? 
have  arrived  at  this  dogree  of  maturity,  they  should  be  Immediately  gathered,  for 
they  open  very  rapidly  and  lose  their  commercial  value.    After  the  flowers  have  been 
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gathered,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying.    When  dry,  they  are  made  into 
bouquets  and  hung  up  in  dry  rooms,  out  of  reach  of  mice."    (Mansfield.) 

Distribution. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  cultivated  gen- 
erally in  the  coimtries  of  southern  Europe  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

34820  and  34821. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Slobool  Schicoff,  Director  of 
Agriculture.    Received  January  20,  1913. 

84820.  NicoTiANA  EUsncA  L.  Tobacco. 

84821.  NicoTiAXA  TABACim  L.  Tobacco. 

34822.  Melilotus  officinalxs  (L.)  Desr.     Tellow  sweet  clover. 

From  India.    Presented  by  Gen.  F.  Booth  Tucker,  the  Salvation  Army,  The 
Mall,  Simla.    Received  January  8,  1913. 
"This  seed  was  received  as  Medioagofalcata.*^    {H,  N.  Vinall.) 

34823.  Chbnopodium  quinoa  Willd.  Quinoa. 

From  Pimo,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  Bues.    Received  December  28,  1912. 

''Seed  of  a  Peruvian  grain.  It  is  exceedingly  nourishing  and  might  interest 
breakfast-food  manufacturers.  Grows  on  semiarid  land;  Is  sown  in  rows  and  gives 
big  crops.  Adaptable  strains  might  be  selected.  Grows  at  10,000  to  11,000  feet 
altitude  and  even  higher.  Sown  near  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  The  plant 
resembles  a  weed  ver>'  common  in  the  States  and  should  not  be  pulled  as  a  weed." 
(Bnes.) 

34824  and  34825. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  E.  van  der  Stok,  through  Mr. 
0.  V.  Pii)er,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  January  25,  1913. 
84824.    Canavali  enseporue  (L.)  DC.  Jack  bean. 

*'White  bean." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32647  for  previous  introduction 
84826.    Canavali  oladiatum  (Jacq.)  DC.  Sword  bean. 

"Gray  bean." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32646  for  previoa-?  introduction. 

34828  and  34827.    Gosstpium  hirsutum  L.  Cotton. 

From  Zomba,  Nyasaland  Protectorate.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Davy,  for  the 
Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  January  27,  1913. 
34828.  34827. 

'*(No.  16.)'*  "(No.  57.)" 

34828.    Ananas  sattvus  Schult.  f .  Pineapple. 

From  Ibadan,  southern  Nigeria.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frank  Evans,  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Received  January  25,  1913. 
Seeds. 

949480—15 3 
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84829.  Perilla  nankinensis  Qjour.)  Decaisne. 

{Perilla  arguta  Benth.) 
From  Hankow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Paul  Jameson,  American  vice  con- 
sul general.    Received  January  27, 1913. 

84830.  ClTBUS  UMONIA    X    ORAKDIB. 

From  AlglezB,  Algeria.    Fomented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  January  28, 
1913. 

84881.    Pebsea  amebioana  MiDfir.  Avocado. 

(Persea  gratiasima  Gaartn.  f.) 
From  Rome,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Received  January  30, 1913. 
*  *  Cuttings  were  procured  from  Pincio. ' '    (Eisen,) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34698  for  previous  introduction. 

84882  and  84888.  Palm. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Pl:esented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.    Received  Janu- 
ary 20, 1913. 

84832.  Dbckbnia  nobiiis  Wendland. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34079  for  previous  introduction. 

84833.  RoscHBBiA.  MBLAjfocHOBTBB  Wendland. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33347  for  previous  introduction. 

84884.  Rosa  lesohenaultiana  Red.  and  Thor.  Rose. 
From  Eew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir  David  Ftain,  director,  Royal  Botanic 

Gardens.    Received  January  31, 1913. 
Cuttings. 

84885.  Feboniella  oblata  Swingle. 

From  Saigon,  Cochin  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Morange,  Director  of  Agrl- 
cultiire.    Received  January  29, 1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  29341  and  34636  and  Inventory  31,  p.  84,  for  previous  introduc- 
tions and  descriptions. 

84888.    Ilex  ooballina  Franchet.  Holly. 

From  Orleans,  France.  Presented  by  Barbier  &  Cie.,  at  the  request  of  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  &  Cie.,  Paris,  France.  Received  February  19,  1913. 
'*  Among  the  new  hollies  recently  introduced  from  China  this  is  one  of  the  moet 
remarkable;  it  is  entirely  different  from  all  other  hollies  existing  in  our  collections 
in  its  peculiar  habit.  According  to  Franchet  it  reaches  a  height  of  from  3  to  4  meters. 
It  is  a  bushy  shrub,  smooth  in  all  parts,  with  lenticular  bark  and  glutinous  buds. 
Its  branches,  long  and  slender,  bend  gracefully  without  being  pendent;  being  very 
flexible,  they  are  waved  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Its  leaves  are  very  long,  from  4  to 
5  inches,  and  from  1}  to  1}  inches  in  width,  are  thin  and  rapidly  become  coriaceous; 
they  are  ovate  lanceolate,  finely  denticulate,  brilliant  deep  green  above  and  pale 
green  beneath.  The  fruits  are  numerous,  small,  coral  red,  whence  comes  the  specific 
name.  This  shrub,  which  is  k>  graceful,  has  none  of  the  rigidity  of  o\ir  hollies;  it 
grows  rapidly  and  does  not  seem  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.    It  has  stood  our 
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^winters  without  injury,  even  as  young  seedlings;  perhaps  it  is  rash  to  present  it  as 
hardy  for  the  north  of  France,  but  I  am  sure  that  for  the  climate  of  central  France 
it  will  be  an  open-air  shrub.  It  will  be  very  decorative  for  the  cli&  of  wild  gardens, 
in  large  rockeries,  just  as  it  will  have  its  place  in  massed  effects  with  other  species. 
We  have  grown  this  interesting  novelty  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  which 
were  collected  in  the  thickets  near  Mupin,  central  China,  at  altitudes  of  from  1,500  to 
1,800  meters.  He  had  already  met  this  species  the  preceding  year  in  the  ravines 
around  Ichang.''    (lAon  ChenauUy  Revue  Horticoley  November  16, 191t.) 

34837  to  34860. 

From  Australia.    Presented  by  lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  B.  field,  Castlemaine,  Vic- 
toria, Australia.    Received  January  8, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34837.  Acacia  elata  Cunningham.  Cedar  wattle. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  1800  for  previous  introduction. 

Distribution, — ^A  handsome  tree,  often  60  feet  high,  found  in  shaded  ravines 
in  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

34838.  Acacia  spectabius  Cunningham.  Xud^ee  wattle. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30783  for  previous  introduction. 

34839.  BoROKiA  pinnata  Smith. 

Distribution, — ^A  smooth  shrub  about  2  feet  in  height  bearing  wandlike 
branches  with  pinnate  leaves  and  rose-colored  flowers,  which  have  the  odor 
of  the  hawthorn.  Foimd  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  Australia,  and  in 
Tasmania. 

84840.    Brachtchiton  acerxfouum  Mueller.  Xlame  tree. 

(Sterculia  acer^olia  Cunn.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  4607  for  previous  introduction. 

Distribution, — A  large  timber  tree  with  racemes  of  rich  red  flowets.  Found 
in  the  valleys  of  rivers  in  New  South  Wales  in  Australia. 

34841.  DnxwYKiA  bricifolia  Sndth. 

Distribution. — An  erect  heathlike  shrub  foimd  in  wet,  sandy  places  along 
streams  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  Austndia,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  Tasmania. 

34842.  Ebnnedta  rubicunda  (Schneevoogt)  Ventenat. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  19792  for  previous  introduction. 

Distribuiion.'-'A  perennial  climbing  vine  with  drooping  racemes  of  dark- 
red  flowers  1  to  2  inches  long.  Found  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Victoria,  Australia. 

34843.  Lagun ARIA  PATBRSONn  (Andrews)  Don.   Queezmlaiid  pyramid  tree. 
'^An  Australian  tree,  with  white,  close-grained,  easily  worked  wood  used 

for  building,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet  and  to  a  diameter  of  1}  to 
2i  feet.  The  bark  furnishes  a  very  beautiful  fiber  on  maceration."  {Maiden, 
Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia.) 

Distribution, — ^A  tree  with  laige,  pale-red,  nearly  white,  flowers,  growing  on 
Norfolk  Island,  east  of  Australia,  and  in  Queensland. 

34844.  Lbptospermum  flavescbns  Smith.  Tantoon. 
Distribution, — ^A  tall  shrub  found  along  the  banks  of  streams  in  Queensland, 

New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  Australia,  and  in  Tasmania. 
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84837  to  34860— Continued. 

34845.    Pallasia  capbnsis  Christm. 
{Calodendrum  capensia  Thunb.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  31857  for  previous  introduction. 

84846.  PiTHBCOLOBiUM  FRUiNOSUM  Benth. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  7212  for  previous  introduction. 

Distribution, — ^A  tree  with  the  flowers  in  globular  umbels  found  along 
streams  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

84847.  PiTTOBPORUM  RBVOLUTUM  Dryander. 

Distribution, — ^A  tall  shrub  with  tomentoee  shoots  and  leaves.  Found  on 
lidges  and  in  river  valleys  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria, 
Australia. 

84848.  PoLYsciAS  elbgans  (Moore  and  Mueller)  Harms. 
{Panax  elegans  Moore  and  Mueller.) 

Distribuiion, — ^A  large  and  handsome  tree  foimd  along  rivers  and  on  shores 
of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

84849.  CoRDYUNE  TERMiNAUs  Euuth.  Palm  lily. 
Distribution, — A  shrubby  plant  foimd  in  the  tropical  part  of  India  and  east- 
ward through  the  Malay  Archipelago  to  Australia. 

84860.    CoRDTLiNB  baueri  Hook.  f. 

Distribution. — ^A  treelike  plant  often  20  feet  high  found  on  Norfolk  Island, 
east  of  Australia. 

34851.  Prunus  bkigantina  Villars, 

From  Nice,  France.  Presented  by  Dr.  P.  Mader.  Received  January  31, 1913. 
"Seeds  of  Prunus  brigantina  (S.  P.  I.  No.  31954)  I  sent  you  from  Tenda.  Unfortu- 
nately last  year  I  was  unable  to  procure,  in  the  eastern  Maritime  Alps,  fruits  for  making 
an  exact  comparison,  and  the  question  whether  there  are  two  varieties  or  even  species 
going  under  that  name  can  only  be  solved  next  autunm.  Howevw,  I  send  you  now 
some  seeds  of  the  western  form,  exceedingly  common  near  the  springs  of  the  Var 
stream,  etc.  If  the  differences  quoted  prove  to  be  constant  and  important,  this,  and 
not  the  eastern  form  from  Tenda,  must  be  considered  as  the  true  typical  Prunus 
brigantina  (or  prunier  des  Alpes  of  French  foresters).  I  hope  you  will  now  have  the 
two  plants,  whether  they  be  different  or  not."    (Mader,) 

34862.  Tbifolium  pbatbnse  L.  Bed  clover. 

From  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Presented  by  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries,  through  Mr. 
Walter  T.  Swingle,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  January  29, 
1913. 

"Seeds  of  the  5-leaved  clover.**    (De  Vries.) 

34863.  Leftospebmttm  soopabium  Forster.     Nicholls's  manuka. 

From  Long  Rock,  Cornwall,  England.    Presented  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Boecawen. 
Received  January  31,  1913. 
Nichollsii,    "The  history  of  this  species  has  been  given  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Rob^ls,  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand.    During  the  summer  of  1905  Mr.  M.  W.  Nicholls,  of  Bel- 
fa£t,  New  Zealand,  visited  the  establishment  of  Nairn  &  Son,  wearing  in  his  button- 
hole flowers  of  this  shrub.    These  horticulturists,  who  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  it 
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was  a  new  plant,  asked  for  information  concerning  it  and  inquired  as  to  the  means  of 
procuring  it.  The  only  information  that  Mr.  Nicholls  gave  them  was  that  the  plant 
originated  in  the  region  between  Chaney's  Comer  and  the  sea.  Messrs.  Nairn  re- 
quested cuttings,  which  Mr.  Nicholl  funushed  them.  These  cuttings  did  not  succeed 
very  well  at  first,  because  they  were  too  woody,  and  only  one  or  two  small  plants  were 
obtained.  One  shrub,  however,  bore  seeds.  On  sowing  these  a  hundred  plants  were 
produced,  which,  except  seven,  presented  the  same  characters  as  the  type  and  later 
yielded  for  the  most  part  white  flowers.  But  the  exceptions  have  soft  reddish  foliage  of  a 
different  appearance.  When  they  flowered  it  was  found  that  they  had  red  flowers.  The 
best  of  these  was  named  NicholUiif  and  it  is  this  which  is  now  received.  A  large 
number  of  specimens  have  been  sent  to  Europe,  with  great  success,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded well  there.  This  new  variety  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  horticulture. 
They  are  very  much  sought,  however,  for  growing  in  gardens  in  the  citrus  r^ioDS 
and  they  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air  like  Leptospermum  scopariurriy  that  is  to  say, 
in  ground  not  calcareous,  but  in  well-drained,  airy  locations.  In  less  mild  climates 
they  are  cultivated  in  the  cool  house.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings." 
(Revue  Horticole,  1912,  p.  577.) 

S4864.  Xanthosoma  SAonTAEFOLiuM  (L.)  Schott.  YautiLa. 

From  Basse  Terre,  Guadeloupe.    Presented  by  the  American  consul.    Received 

February  3,  1913. 

''  Malanga  colori.    Colored  or  wine  eddo.    The  roots  of  this  eddo  are  much  esteemed. 

They  are  smaller  and  more  nearly  round  than  the  white  eddo.    The  color  inside  is 

pale  yellow.    They  are  mealy  and  dry  when  cooked.    The  young  leaves  of  the  plant 

are  selected  as  the  best  for  making  'calalou.'  "    (F,  T.  F.  DununU.) 

Tubers. 
34866  and  84866.  Pebsea  Americana  Miller.  Avocado. 

(Persea  graiistiTna  Gaertn.  f.) 
From  Mexico.    Collected  by  Mr.  6.  N.  Collins,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  February  4, 1913. 
Scions  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Collins: 
84855. 

"From  San  P&blo,  Campeche,  January  20,  1913.    A  thin-skinned  fruit  with 
small  seeds;  reputed  to  be  of  very  superior  quality." 
84856. 

'*  From  a  tree  said  to  produce  the  finest  and  largest  fruits  in  Merlda,  a  place 
noted  for  its  fine  avocados.'' 

34869.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.  Oowi)ea. 

From  San  Salvador,  Salvador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley,  American 

consul  general,  who  procured  them  through  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agri- 

cultura,  Ganaderfa  ^  Industrias  of  Salvador.    This  seed  was  procured  at  the 

request  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Ruiz.    Received  January  30,  1913. 

"A  black  pole  bean  so  prolific  as  to  defy  comparison.    It  is  found  in  its  best 

state  in  the  department  of  Chalatenango.    The  best  trait  of  this  bean  beside  its 

splendid  flavor  is  the  foct  that  it  is  sown  in  the  same  hill  with  the  Indian  com  at  the 

same  time  the  latter  is  being  sown  and  it  matures  with  the  com,  the  stalk  of  the  latter 

being  its  natural  support."    {Ruiz.) 
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84800.  CiTBUS  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 

From  Florida.    Presented  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  H.  Williamd,  United  Fruit  Ck>., 
New  York.    Received  February  5, 1913. 
^^Melitentis  sulcata,  navel  orange,  which  I  once  had  in  Florida.    It  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Hubbard  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  from  Washington.    This  variety  of  the 
navel  is  more  prolific  than  the  so-called  Washington  navel  and  is  otherwise  a  litUe 
superior,  in  my  estimation . "    ( WUliams, ) 
Cuttings. 

34801.  DICN90OBEA  sp.  Yam. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  January  30,  1913. 
"A  superior  sort  of  yam  (Dioscorea  sp.),  P.  I.  No.  2394.    I  think  we  have  never 
sent  you  this  variety  heretofore.    It  has  a  very  distinct  habit,  as  to  the  rhizomes, 
from  other  yams,  somewhat  resembling  the  old  West  Indian  *yampee  *  in  that  respect." 
(Barrett,) 

84802.  OucuBBiTA  MAXIMA  Duch.  Pumpkin. 

From  El  Rancho,  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  £.  E.  Knight.    Received 
January  7,  1913. 

84803.  Medioago  sativa  L.  AUalfSa. 

From  Paris,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  American  consiil  gen- 
eral.   Received  February  5, 1913. 
'^This  seed  is  said  to  be  a  very  hardy  variety,  well  adapted  to  a  dry  climate  and 
a  sandy  soil.    It  should  be  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  about  20  to  25  jMunds  to  the 
acre,  preferably  when  spring  is  well  advanced. ' *    ( Mason. ) 

84804.  Chaenombles  japonioa  (Thunb.)  LmdL    Japanese  quince. 

(Pyru3  japonioa  Thunb.) 
From  Nancy,  France.    Purchased  from  Lemoine  &  Sons.    Received  February 
7, 1913. 
'*Jncendie.    Very  beautiful,  with  double  perfect  flowers;  petals  round,  perfecUy 
imbricated;  live,  fiery  scarlet  in  color."    (Revue  Hortioole,) 
Plants. 

34806  and  34800. 

From  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wi^^t,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try.   Received  February  7, 1913. 

84865.  Pbunus  armbniaca  L.  ^      Apricot. 
''These  seeds  are  from  a  seedling  tree  in  a  garden  between  San  Juan  and  Alta 

Sierra,  Province  of  San  Juan,  Argentina.    The  fruit  was  fair  sized  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.    Unfortunately  no  more  remained  on  the  tree."    ( Wight.) 

84866.  SoiAKUif  sp. 

''These  tubers  came  from  near  Guatrache,  Aigentina,  where  there  has  been 
practically  no  rain  since  last  May.    It  is  said  the  Indians  eat  them  raw,  and 
while  the  taste  is  agreeable  enough  at  first,  I  can't  say  that  the  taste  later  is 
particularly  good."    (  Wight.) 
.  TubezB. 
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3487S  and  34878. 

From  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  James  Pink,  Wellington  Point,  near  Bris- 
bane, Queensland.    Received  February  10,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Pink: 

84872.  Gbeyillba  BANKsn  R.  Brown.  Kurrajong. 
"One  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  of  Australia.    Evergreen  shrub 

or  tree,  12  to  20  feet,  with  red  flowers." 

84873.  Sterculia  quadrdida  R.  Brown. 

"An  umbrageous  tree  producing  its  seeds  in  large  pods,  which  when  ripe 
are  of  a  brilliant  crimson  color,  containing  black  seeds,  which  are  sometimes 
eaten  by  childi^n.  When  ripe  the  pods  burst  open  and  their  bright  crimson 
color,  contrasting  with  the  black  seeds,  gives  the  tree  a  very  haadsome  and 
striking  appearance.'' 

Distribution. — ^Along  streams  and  near  the  coast  in  northern  Australia  and 
Queensland. 

34874.  ZiziPHiTS  JUJDBA  Miller.  Jujube. 

{Ziziphus  gativa  Gaertn.) 

From  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  N.  6.  Hopkins,  Methodist  Hospital,  Peking. 
Received  February  10, 1913. 

34876.  Ceiba  pentandra  (L.)  Gaertn.  Kapok. 

{EriodeTidron  anfrachwrnim  DO.) 
From  Guam.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  special  agent  in  charge,  Guam 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.    Received  February  8, 1913. 

34876.  PisATiNERA  ALiOASTBUH  (Swartz)  Baillon.    Bread-nut  tree. 

{Bronmum  alicastrum  Swartz.) 

From  Merida,  Mexico.  Ck)llected  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Collins,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Received  February  12, 1913. 
"Ramon.  Seeds  from  the  hospital  grounds.  A  small  tree  common  in  northern 
Yucatan,  the  branches  of  which  are  the  principal  fodder  during  the  dry  season.  All 
kinds  of  animals  seem  to  eat  the  leaves  freely.  The  plant  is  strictly  tropical,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  it  could  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  so 
extffliflively  used  and  seemed  to  afford  such  excellent  forage  in  the  dry  regions  of 
Merida  that  it  mig^t  be  worth  while  to  give  it  a  trial."    (Collins.) 

34877  to  34884. 

From  Villa  Rica,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Seflor  Don  Carlos  Mahaux.    Received 
February  4, 1913. 

84877.  Annona  sp. 

84878.  AsiBTOCLESiA  B8CULBNTA  (AiTuda)  Stontz.  Pacuzi. 
(PlaUmia  insignis  Mart.) 

"A  very  large,  beautiful  tree  with  hard  wood.  The  leaves  are  coriaceous 
and  elegantly  marked  with  numerous  i>arallel  veins;  the  flowers  are  large,  of 
a  li^t-red  color,  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  small  branches.  The  fruit,  called 
paeotoy  uva  in  Brazil,  is  said  to  be  very  sweet  and  delicious,  whilst  the  seeds 
have  the  flavor  of  almonds."    (lAndley,  Treasury  of  Botany,) 

84879.  Cakfomakbsia  sp. 
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S4877  to  S4884— Continued. 

84880.    Eugenia,  uniflora  L.  Pitan^a. 

^'A  small  shrubby  tree  of  Brazil,  bearing  small,  roimd,  and  ribbed  fruit 
about  1  inch  in  diameter,  rather  flattened  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  bright-ied 
waxy  appearance.  These  suggest  small  tomatoes  at  a  distance;  the  pulp  is 
edible,  but  to  most  people  is  too  acid  and  perfumed  to  be  agreeable.  It  is 
said  to  make  good  jelly,  being  also  used  in  preserves.  The  tree  thrives  best 
at  medium  elevations,  1,500  to  3,000  feet.  Propagated  by  seed."  (Mac- 
mUlcm,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Onrdening,) 

34881.  Garcinia  sp. 

34882.  Genipa  akerzcana  L.  .  G^enipap. 
^'The  fruit  is  succulent,  as  laige  as  an  orange,  with  rather  thick  rind,  crowned 

by  the  calyx,  and  tapering  at  each  end.  It'is  known  as  the  genipi^  fruit  or, 
in  Venezuela,  as  the  marmalade  box.''  (Masters^  in  Lindley^s  Treasury  of 
Botany.) 

Distribution. — ^A  tree  foimd  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America  from  the 
province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil,  northward  to  Venezuela,  and  in  the  West 
Indies. 
84883.    Stsvia  rebaudiana  (Bertoni)  Hemsley. 

* '  This  Paraguayan  herb  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  of  the  very  laige  saccha- 
rine content  of  the  leaves.  A  tiny  fragment  placed  on  the  tongue  seems  as  sweet 
as  a  lump  of  sugar  of  similar  size.  Several  years  ago  the  discovery  that  this 
plant,  then  called  Eupatorium,  contained  a  substance  many  times  sweeter 
than  sugar,  was  heralded  by  the  press  and  excited  the  keen  interest  of  sugar 
planters  all  over  the  world.  The  substance  turned  out  to  be  a  glycerin  and 
the  anxiety  of  sugar  interests  subsided.''    (David  FavrchUd.) 

Distribution. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  belonging  to  the  aster  family.     Found 
.  in  the  woods  along  the  Monday  River,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Paraguay. 
34884.    (Undetermined.) 

84886.  Haemanthus  eetveldeanus  Wildem.  and  Th.  Dur. 

From  Brusseb,  Belgium.    Presented  by  the  Minist^re  des  Colonies.     Received 
January  23,  1913. 
Distribution. — ^A  bulbous  perennial  bearing  large  rose-colored  flowers  in  umbeb. 
Foimd  in  damp  places  in  the  Kongo. 
Bulblets. 

84888  to  84902. 

From  Merida,  Mexico.    Procured  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Collins,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  in  the  market  at  this  place.    Received  February  14,  1913. 
34888  and  34889.    Phaseolus  coccineus  L.  Bean. 

34888.    De  Santa  Cruz.  34889.    Santa  Cruz. 

34890  to  34900.    Phaseolus  YXJUOtAsoB  L.  Bean. 

34890.  SaMa.  34895.    Ihes^mEibes, 

34891.  FHjot    San     Miguel  34896.     Vera  Cruzem. 
imporio.                                                     34897.    SchoL 

34892.  Ihes  Colorado  del  pais.  34898.     Cholybul. 

34893.  Colorado  del  pais.  34899.    Honjo,  or  horilla. 

34894.  Anibeno.  34900.    Oolbio. 
34901  and  34902.    Viona  sinbnsis  (Tomer)  Savi. 

34901.    Le  Carita.  34902.    Espelon  del  pais. 
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-£- Flavored  Papaya   (Carica  pa  fay  a   L.,  frosi   Yucatan. 
(a  p.  I.  No,  34903 J 


Alftiff-f^^^^iti^  \'iiHety,  faiiDd  by  ii.  N.  Collins  ue^r  MeflilA,  prodiicirie  from  15  to  20  of  tb«*' 
^tiMrmon?*  fniite  when  only  7  feet  hijth.  They  huYcn  fice  flavor,  nkhough  often  lU  inches  long:* 
jPlwjViemplied  l*y  Mr*  Colllni  Jn  s.  Chinese  gurtlen  near  Jlt^rlcia;  Ck>p  AcciluiaUzaUgn  No. 
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34903.  Cabiga  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Merida,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Colline,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  who  procured  them  through  Sefior  Arturo  Zavala  from  the  Chinese 
Gardens.    Received  February  6,  1913. 
"Seeds  from  a  very  large  and  fine-flavored  fruit.    The  trees  produce  when  small 
and  are  very  prolific;  many  trees  not  over  7  feet  in  height  are  bearing  from  15  to  2D 
enormous  fruits  and,  of  course,  innumerable  smaller  ones.    The  Chinese  gardenera 
about  Merida  are  securing  most  remarkable  results  with  this  fruit."    {Collins.) 
For  an  illustration  of  the  fruit  of  this  papaya,  see  Plate  I. 

34904.  Pebsea  Americana  Miller.  Avocado* 

{Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 
From  Merida,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Collins,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  who  secured  them  through  Sefior  Arturo  Zavala,  the  alcalde  of  Merida. 
Received  February  18,  1913. 
"Cuttings  from  a  very  famous  tree  at  some  distance  from  the  town."    (Collins.) 

34907.  Mangifera  sp.  Mango. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Kica.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  van  der  Laat,  director, 
Department  of  Agricultiure,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  of  the  Mus^o 
Nacional.    Received  February  20,  1913. 

"  Cazique.     From  Coyolar."     ( Van  der  Loot,) 

Cuttings. 

34911.  HoLcus  SORGHUM  L.  Eaflr. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  Chillicothe,  Tex.  Grown  from  selected  seed .  Received  February  26, 1913. 
**(F.  C.  1. 4201.)  A  dwarf  kafir,  selected  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  22326  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Con- 
ner, Chillicothe,  Tex.,  November,- 1910.  This  selection  closely  resembles  BlackhuU 
kafir,  but  has  grains  that  seem  somewhat  larger  and  whiter,  making  it  appear  similar 
to  feterita.  Several  years'  t^sts  at  Chillicothe,  Tex.,  have  demonstrated  the  excellent 
quaUty  of  this  selection,  especially  in  regard  to  drought  resistance."    (H.  N.  VinaU,) 

34912.  Asparagus  africanus  Lam.  Asparagus* 
From  Cedara,  Natal,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Harrison, 

principal.  School  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  25,  1913. 

34913.  (Undetermined.) 

From  Angola,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  Merlin  W.  Ennis,  Boston,  Mass.     Re- 
ceived February  26,  1913. 
**0lana7nba.    The  wild  ones  are  found  on  stony  mountain  slopes  where  the  soil  is 
sandy.    This  cultivated  root  seems  to  thrive  on  any  soil  and  will  bear  well  on  soil 
too  poor  and  sandy  for  potatoes.    The  natives  eat  these  roots  jraw.    We  bake  them, 
use  them  in  soup,  etc . "    (Enni§, ) 
Roots. 

34914.  SwiETENiA  MACROPHYLLA  Eang.  Mahogany. 

Firom  Caracas,  Venezuela.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry.    Received  March  7,  1913. 

'*  Seeds  of  a  mahpgany  tree  which  I  took  at  first  for  Stvietenia  mahagoni.    Later  I 

got  flowers  and  I  have  now  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  really  that  species.     If  you  have 

received  the  seeds,  which  should  be  tried  in  southernmost  Florida  or  California,  or 

better  in  Porto  Rico,  yoif  may  just  as  well  refer  them  to  my  No.  5789.'*    (Pittier.) 
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34816.  LiCANiA  PLATYPUS  (Hemsl.)  Fritsch.  Sansapote. 

( MoquiUa  platypus  Hemfil.) 
From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  January  29,  1913. 
''Belonging  to  the  family  Roeace«.    It  grows  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  rather  scarce  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  but  more  common  in  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
where  it  is  sometimes  known  as  Suma,    The  fruit  is  large,  somewhat  oblong,  with  a 
reddish  gray  skin;  the  flesh  yellowish,  fibrous,  and  rather  sweet,  inclosing  an  oval, 
depressed  seed."    ( W,  E.  Safford,) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  31686  for  previous  introduction. 
Roots. 

34816  to  34819.    Kebstinoiella  geocabpa  Harms.        Kandela. 

From  Togoland,  Africa.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Engler,  director,  KQnigliches 
Botanisches  Museum,  Dahlem,  Berlin,  Germany.    Received  March  20, 1913. 

"This  remarkable  new  edible  bean  was  first  described  by  Dr.  H.  Harms,  in  1909, 
from  specimens  forwarded  by  Dr.  K^^ting,  of  Sokode,  Togoland.  Since  then  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  and  under  observation  in  the  botanic  gardens  at  Dahlem  and 
Jena,  and  last  year  Dr.  Harms  published  a  short  article  in  which  he  summarized 
briefly  what  was  then  known  about  this  ground  bean,  adding  some  valuable  infor- 
mation  concerning  the  conditions  of  its  cultivation. 

'*  ^Two  years  ago  I  called  attention  to  an  important  botanical  discovery  by  Dr. 
K^fiting,  who,  in  the  northern  t^ritory  of  Sokode-Baaari,  Togoland,  came  acroas  an 
especially  Interesting  new  kind  of  bean  which  matures  its  pods  below  instead  of 
above  groimd.  The  well-known  groundnut  {Arachis  hypogaea)  and  the  peanut  ( Voand' 
zeia  subterranea)  are  similar  instances.  Kersting  found  that  the  natives  of  Tpgoland 
cultivated  the  bean,  which  they  called  kandela,  in  three  varieties  distinguished  by 
their  colors.  I  described  this  bean,  which  is  not  known  in  the  wild  state,  as  JTer- 
itinffieUa  geooarpa^  the  type  of  a  new  genus  of  LeguminosR. 

"  'In  July,  1910,  Auguste  Chevalier,  the  indefatigable  African  explorer,  reported 
the  existence  in  Dahomey  of  a  plant  which,  to  judge  from  the  description,  was  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Kersting 's  bean.  He  named  it  Voandzeia  poissoni, 
a  new  species  of  the  genus  of  the  peanut,  giving  the  Dahomey  name  as '  'Dot. ' '  (Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  151,  p.  84.)  The  beans  are  sold  in  the  market  of  Abomey  by  the  natives, 
who  grow  them  largely.  There  were  also  here  col(»«d  varieties  (white,  black,  and 
mottled).  An  account  may  be  found  in  Quinzaine  Coloniale,  1910,  No.  16,  page  590. 
Chevalier's  description  suggested  at  once  the  identity  of  the  Dahomey  and  the  Togo 
bean.  M.  Chevalier  was,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  good  enough  to  send  me  a  speci- 
men of  his  Dahomey  plant  whilst  I  supplied  him  with  material  from  Togoland,  and 
•ur  comparisons  proved  that  the  two  beans  were  actually  identical  or,  in  oth^  words, 
(hat  the  Togo  bean  extended  into  Dahomey,  and  M.  Chevalier  has  already  stated 
^C<Hnpt.  Rend.,  vol.  151,  p.  1374)  that  he,  too,  considered  his  species  as  identical 
with  KersHngiella  geocarpa.  He  gives  an  important,  account  of  its  distribution  in 
Dahomey,  quoting  various  vernacular  names.  The  species  is  also  said  to  occur  in 
British  Nigeria,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  seen  no  specimens  from  thoe.  In 
Togo,  as  well  as  in  Dahomey,  the  plant  is  known  only  in  the  cultivated  state,  which 
renders  Kersting 's  and  Chevalier's  discoveries  the  more  remarkable. 

*•  *  Chevalier  gives  analyses  (Quinzaine  Coloniale,  1910,  No.  16,  p.  1375)  which  show 
that  the  nutritive  value  of  the  beans  is  very  considersible.  They  are  said  to  equal 
the  richest  peanuts  ( VooTidzeia  mbtenanM)  in  nutritious  matter,  whilst  they  have  at 
the  same  time  a  more  pleasant  taste,  particulariy  for  Europeans,  recalling  that  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  beans.    The  yield,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  seed  (8  to  10  mm. 
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by  6  to  7  mm.))  ia  not  lazge.    In  Dahomey,  according  to  the  French  explorer,  the 
women  are  forbidden  to  eat  the  beans. 

'^  'Last  year  (1910),  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  First  Lieut.  Haring,  of  Sokode-Basari 
(Togo),  the  botanic  garden  at  Dahlem,  near  Berlin^  received  exceUent  seeds  of  this 
remarkable  fruit,  lliey  germinated  well,  and  numerous  plants  were  raised  by  Chief 
Inspector  F.  Ledien,  not  a  few  of  them  flowering  in  July  and  August.  A  number  of 
seeds  were  sent  to  Inspector  £.  Rettig,  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Jena,  and  under  his 
careful  and  intelligent  treatment  splendid  specimens  grew  up,  of  which  some  even 
set  fruit.  The  unfavorable,  cold,  and  dull  summer  of  1910,  however,  prevented  their 
maturation.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  papilionaceous  and  spring  from  the 
creeping  stem  close  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  of  the  variety  with  light  or  occasion- 
ally black-mottled  seeds  are  white,  thoee  of  the  other  varieties  pale  violet. 

''  ^The  Hausas  call  it  KouarouroUj  according  to  Chevalier.  It  is  also  said  to  occur 
in  Boigu.  It  is  true  at  the  first  glance  it  might  be  mistaken  for  Voandzeia  tuhterraneat 
and  Schweinfurth  actually  suggests  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  certain  writers 
(Zeitschiift  d.  GeeeUschalt  f.  Erdkunde,  1910),  but  the  expert  will  always  distin- 
guish them.  Habit  and  leaves  are  similar  and  yet  distinct,  and  Voandzeia,  so  long 
and  well  known  to  us,  has  above  all  much  laiger  globose  seeds. 

'^  'Kerstingiella  might  possibly  also  be  grown  with  advantage  in  other  parts  of  our 
colonies.  Moist  and  hot  countries  do  not  suit  it;  in  Togo  it  occurs  according  to  Ker- 
sting  in  sandy,  laterite  loam,  in  a  climate  of  low  humidity,  with  occasional  heavy 
showers,  and  a  shade  temperature  of  IS''  to  34''  0.' "    (Kew  Bulletin,  1912,) 

84816.    Black.  34918.    White,  with  black  eye. 

84917.    Buff.  84919.    White,  with  brown  eye. 

34920.  Lansium  domesticum  Jack.  Duku. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  March  22,  1913. 
For  previous  introductions  see  8.  P.  I.  Nos.  24431  and  34074. 

34921  to  34923. 

From  Marseille,  France.    Presented  by  Dr.  E .  Heckel ,  director.  Colonial  Museum . 
Received  March  22,  1913. 

84921.  SouLNUM  covMEHaoNii  Dunal.  Potato. 

84922.  SoLANUM  coMHBB80Nn  Dunal.  Potato. 

84923.  SoLANUM  CHACOEN8E  Bitter.  Potato. 
DistnbuHon. — A  tuberous  species  foimd  in  sandy  places  near  the  margins  of  woods 

in  the  province  of  Villeta,  in  Paraguay. 

34927  and  34928. 

From  Poona,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Bums,  economic  botanist,  Agricul- 
tural College.    Received  February  26, 1913. 
Roots  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Bums: 
84927.    Anobopooon  odobatus  Lisboa. 

"The  authors  of  the  Pharmacographia  Indica  (III,  pp.  570  and  571)  observe: 
'We  have  distilled  the  grass  and  obtained  from  it  an  essential  oil,  having  at 
first  an  odor  recalling  that  of  cassia  and  rosemary,  but  afterwards  a  strong 
persistent  odor  of  oil  of  cassia.  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.  noticed  the  odor  of 
pine-needle  oil  in  this  sample  and  found  the  specific  gravity  to  be  0.945.'  It 
grows  in  the  Deccan  and  some  parts  of  Konkan  in  more  or  lees  mooroomy  soil. 
There  is  no  literature  available  regarding  its  culture." 
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34827  and  3492a— Continued. 

34928.    Vetiveria  zizanioides  (L.)  Nash.  Vetiver. 

(Andropogon  sqtuzrrosus  L.  f.) 

**  *The  root  of  Khas-hhas  is  extensively  made  into  the  aromatic-ecented 
mats  [tatties]  which  are  hung  in  the  doorways  and  kept  wet  to  cool  the 
atmosphere  during  the  hot  season.  The  raw  material  is  exported  to  Euit^. 
chiefly  from  Madras  ports.  Gildemeister  and  Hoffman  (Volatile  Oils,  p.  289) 
say  **  the  root  is  of  a  reddish  color  and  often  contaminated  with  red  sand;  a  half 
distilled  root  is  oft«n  found  in  commerce  and  can  be  recognized  by  its  light 
color."  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  much  of  the  so-called  half-distilled 
root  is  in  reality  the  roots  that  have  been  used  in  tatties  for  a  season  and  are 
bought  back  by  traders  to  be  exported.  The  constant  application  of  water 
and  exposure  to  the  fierce  sun  might  easily  exhaust  a  large  proportion  of  the  oil 
and  bleach  the  roots.  The  roots  when  distilled  with  water  yield  a  fragrant 
oil  known  in  European  trade  as  vetiver,  which  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  for 
flavoring  sherbet.  It  conmiands  a  high  price  in  Europe,  being  emplo3red  in 
many  favorite  scents.  It  is  the  most  viscid  of  essential  oils,  and  hence  it^ 
sparing  volatility  is  taken  advantage  of  in  fixing  other  perfumes.  The  oil  L^ 
hardly,  if  ever,  exported  from  India,  European  supplies  being  either  locally 
made  from  Indian  roots  or  derived  from  Reunion.  According  to  Piesse  the 
yield  is  about  10  ounces  per  hundredweight.  Other  observers  have  found  it 
to  vary  from  0.2  to  3.5  per  cent.  In  medicine  the  root  has  been  n^arded  by 
European  physicians  as  a  diaphoretic  and  as  a  preservative  against  cholera 
(Pereira,  Mat.  Med.,  II,  pt.  1,  p.  132).  The  grass  (leaves,  etc.)  is  suitable  for 
paper  making  and  it  is  said  that  60,000  to  70,000  maunds  are  annually  available 
in  the  Hissar  district  of  the  Punjab  alone.  When  young  the  grass  aJffords  good 
fodder.'     ( Wdti^8  Commercial  Products  of  India.) 

"It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes  throughout  the  plains  and  lower 
hills  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  ascending  to  4,000  feet.  No  literature 
r^;arding  its  culture  is  available. '^ 

84931  to  34938. 

From  Poena,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Bums,  economic  botaoiflt,  Agricul- 
tural College,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Re- 
ceived February  28,  1913. 

34931.  Alysicarfus  lonoifouus  (Rottl.)  Wight  and  Am. 

34932.  Alysicarfus  pubescens  Law. 

34933.  Alysicarfus  ruoosus  (Willd.)  DC. 

Related  species  of  the  above  species  of  logumes  are  considered  among  the 
best  Indian  grazing  plants. 

34934.  Andropogon  annulatus  Forsk. 
34936.    Chrysofogon  montanus  Trinius. 

34936.  Indigofera  olandulosa  Wendl. 

34937.  Indigofera  linifoua  (L.  f.)  Retz. 

34938.  Indigofera  trifollata  Tomer. 

Distribution. — From  the  Himalayas,  in  northern  India,  wher^  it  ascends  to 
an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  eastward  and  southward  through  China  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  to  northem  Australia. 

34939.  Dactylocteniuh  aegyptiuh  (L.)  Willd. 
(EleuMne  aegyptiaca  Desf.) 
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S4940.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi. 

Tnm  Augusta,  Ga.    Purchased  from  the  N.  L.  Willet  Seed  Co. 
niary  27, 1913. 
"  WkippoonviU.*' 

34941.  PiSUM   SATITUM  L. 

From  Madison,  Wis.    Purchased  from  the  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co. 
ruary  26, 1913. 
"GoUm  vine.'' 


Received  Feb- 


Field  pea. 

Received  Feb- 


OCHNA  FULCHRA  Hook. 

From  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  government  agrostologist 
and  botanist,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pretoria. 
Received  February  18, 1913. 
"A  small  ornamental  tree;  seeds  yield  oil.    Frostless  localities.*'    (Davy.) 
Distribution. — ^A  shrub  or  small  tree  with  pendulous  racemes  of  orange-red  berries 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Johannesburg,  in  the  Transvaal  region  of  South  Africa. 

S4843.  HARPEPHTixtTM  CAFFRUM  Bcmh.  Kafir  plum. 

From  Cape  Town,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  the  chief  conservator 
of  forests.    Received  February  28,  1913. 

''One  of  the  prettiest  evergreen  shade  trees  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Cape  Town. 
Suitable  for  very  windy  situations  and  forms  a  very  dense  shade.  The  timber  is  said 
to  resemble  mahogany  and  is  used  for  wagon  making.  The  red,  showy  drupes  have 
a  pleasant  acid  taste,  but  Uttle  pulp,  and  are  suitable  for  making  preserves.  The 
tree  will  stand  some  drought  and  is  suitable  for  frost-free  regions;  has  done  well  in 
ralifomia  and  particularly  well  in  southern  Florida,  where  trees  introduced  in  1902 
are  now  20  feet  high."    (David  FaircMld.) 

For  previous  introductions  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  9616  and  217QB. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  Harpepkyllum  caffrum  tree,  as  grown  at  Cape  Town,  Africa, 
see  Plate  II. 

34944.  Basanacantha  spinosa  (Jacq.)  Schum. 
(Basanacantha  armata  Hook,  f.) 
Fh>m  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Tonduz,  botanist,  NatioDal 
Museum.    Received  February  28, 1913. 
''An  indigenous  rubiaceous  tree  or  shrub  occurring  scattered  on  the  banks  of  all  the 
rivers,  commonly  loaded  at  all  times  with  fruits  the  size  of  an  apple.    I  have  never 
seen  this  fruit  soften.    It  is  always  hard;  nevertheless,  it  is  figured  in  some  lists  of 
edible  fruits."    (ToTuhu.) 

34948  to  84868.   Phaseolus  anguiaris    (Willd.)   W.  F.   Wight. 

Adzuki  bean. 
From  Sapporo,  Japan.    Presented  by  Mr.  Y.  Takahashi,  botanist  and  vegetable 
pathologist,  Hokkaido  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  March 
6,  1913. 


Seeds  of  the  following: 

84048.  (No.  1.)  Red. 

84848.  (No.  2.)  Red. 

84850.  (No.  3.)  Red. 


84861. 
84862. 
84858. 


(No.  4.) 
(No.  5.) 
(No.  6.) 


Red. 
Red. 
Yellow. 
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84848  to  34868— Continued. 


84954. 

(No.  7.)    Brown. 

84968. 

(No.  16.) 

Red  and  white. 

84956. 

(No.  8.)    Brown. 

84964. 

(No.  17.) 

Black  mottled- 

34956. 

(No.  9.)    Brown. 

84965. 

(No.  18.) 

Gray. 

84957. 

(No.  10.)    Light  green. 

84966. 

(No.  20.) 

YeUow    and 

84958. 

(No.  11.)    Dark  brown. 

red. 

84959. 

(No.  12.)    Dark  brown. 

84967. 

(No.  21.) 

Bed. 

84960. 

(No.  13.)    Black. 

84968. 

(No.  22.) 

Bed. 

84961. 

(No.  14.)    Black. 

84969. 

(No.  23.) 

Red. 

84962. 

(No.  15.)   Blackmottled. 

84870  to  34872.  Diospybos  kaki  L.  f.'  Peredmmoii. 

From  Okitsu,  Japan.    Presented  by  ^fr.  T.  Tanikawa,  in  charge,  Horticultural 
Experiment  Station,  Government  of  Japan.    Received  March  6,  1913. 
CuttingB  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Tanikawa: 
84970. 

** MishirazH  (Aizii).  Fruit  medium  size,  average  weight  one-half  pound; 
shape  round,  flattened,  the  point  sunken,  with  four  shallow  furrows;  skin 
smooth,  more  or  less  tough;  orange  yellow  in  color;  bloom  white.  The  flesh  is 
firm,  not  very  juicy;  of  very  good  quality  when  the  astringency  is  removed  by 
processing." 
84971. 

"MitkirazH  (SahUshU),    Fruit  medium  large,   average  weight  two-thirds 
pound;  more  or  less  oblate,  slightly  tapering  at  the  apex;  skin  thin,  smooth, 
orange-yellow;  flesh  fine,  juicy,  of  a  very  good  quality  when  the  astringency  is 
removed  by  artificial  processing." 
84972. 

**Fujit  oiu*  famous  moimtain's  name.  Fruit  large,  average  weight  1  pound 
or  more,  more  or  less  conical  in  form;  skin  thin,  very  smooth,  bright  orange,  red, 
or  crimson;  flesh  fine,  tender,  very  juicy,  light  yellowish  brown,  more  or  less 
astringent  at  first,  but  very  sweet  when  Ihey  become  soft.  This  fruit  is  of  very 
good  quality,  and  suited  for  dried  fruit  and  for  processing." 

84873.  Diospybos  kaki  L.  f.  Persiinxnon. 

From  Hiroshima,  Japan.    Presented  by  Bev.  H.  Loomis,  American  Bible  Society, 
.  Yokohama.    Received  March  6,  1913. 
' '  GioTnJbo,    This  is  the  variety  that  produces  the  best  dried  persimmons  in  Japan . '  * 
(Loomia.) 

84874.  Cyphomandba  betacea  (Cav.)  Sendt.  Tree  tomato. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Aigentina.  Presented  by  Dr.  Carlos  Thays,  direct<n*,  Jar- 
dia  Botanico.  Received  March  10, 1913. 
"An  evergreen  semiwoody  shrub,  native  of  Peru.  The  egg-shaped  and  smooth- 
skroned  fruit,  produced  in  great  abundance  and  in  hanging  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  is  in  season  almost  throughout  the  year,  but  chiefly  from  March  to 
May  (in  Ceylon).  At  first  greenish  purple,  it  changes  in  ripening  to  reddish  yellow. 
Some  varieties  are  of  a  deep-purple  color.  The  subacid  succulent  fruits  are  refresh- 
ing and  agreeable  when  eaten  raw,  but  their  chief  use  is  for  stewing;  they  may  ako 
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be  made  into  jam  or  preeervee.  The  tree  is  a  quick  grower  and  commences  to  bear 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  remaining  productive  for  several  years."  {MaemilUm, 
Eandbooh  of  Tropical  Gardening.) 

"Mr.  L.  H.  Bailey  found  that  this  shrub  would  bear  the  second  or  third  year  from 
seed  when  grown  under  glass  in  Michigan,  and  the  experiment  is  worth  repeating." 
(Fairckad,) 

34976.  AsPAAAGUs  sp.  Asparagus. 

From  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglla,  Italy.    Presented  by  Prof.  Alwin  Berger,  direc- 
tor. Botanic  Gardens.    Received  March  7, 1913. 

34976.  Lansium  domestioum  Jack.  Duku. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  March  7, 1913. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  24431. 

34977.  SoJA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

{Glycine  hisjnda  Maxim.) 
From  London,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  Stuart  R.  Cope.    Received  Febru- 
ary 20,  1913. 

34978  to  34981. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Tonduz,  botanist,  National 
Museum.    Received  March  5, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Tonduz. 

84978.  ABimLON  sp. 

*'A  shrub  1}  to  2  meters  high,  with  heart-shaped  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
found  in  San  Jose  and  Carbrenas.*' 

84979.  Bom  AREA  sp. 

"Fruits  foimd  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  An  ornamental  with  edible 
tubers." 

84980.  Calyftbanthes  tonduzh  Donnell  Smith. 

''A  myrtaceous  fruit  called  Gv4iyahillo,  which  yields  a  hard,  fine  wood.  These 
trees,  scattered  throughout  the  praderas  (country  covered  with  meadows),  are 
literally  covered  with  yellow  fniitfi,  which  have  no  use  except  that  they  may 
be  eaten." 

84981.  Nbctandra  sanouinba  Roland. 

"Fruits  of  a  laige  tree,  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Virilla,  which  in  the 
'  fresh  state  furnish  a  passably  good  reddish  color." 

34982.  CoocoLOBis  sp. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  van  der  Laat,  director, 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  20, 1913. 
"  Jarra,    Fruit  tree,  hot  climate."    ( Van  ckr  Laat.) 

34983  and  84884.  Ououmis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Afghanistan.    Presented  by  Mr.  Albert  C.  Jewett,  through  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Norton,  American  consul,  Bombay,  India.    Received  March  7, 1913. 
84988  and  84984.    "Two  vazietieB  of  the  Kabul  melon." 
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84886  and  84886.  Holcus  sobohum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vtUgare  Pers.) 
Received  from  Mr.  H.*N.  Vinall,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  InduBtry,  March  10, 1913. 
34985.    *' McLean  sorghum.    Received  from  the  Office  of  Sugar-Plant  Inves- 
tigationa.    To  be  grown  for  the  purpose  of  classification  and  determination 
of  forage  value.  * '    ( Vinall. ) 
84986.  "Golman  sorghum.    Open-head  type.    Received  from  the  Office  of 
Sugar-Plant  Investigations.    To  be  grown  for  the  purpose  of  claaaification 
and  determination  of  forage  value."    ( VinaU.) 

84888  to  84880. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir.  David  Prain,  diiectar.  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  February  26, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

34988.  Acer  heldrbichh  Orphan. 

DistribiUvm. — A  maple  found  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pamaasus,  in  Greece. 

34989.  Caraoana  decorticans  Hemsl. 

An  A%han  shrub  or  small  tree  discovered  by  Dr.  Aitchison  in  the  Eumim 
Valley. 

''The  bark  is  said  to  be  employed  by  the  A^hans  in  the  form  of  rings  to  slip 
over  and  hold  the  sheaths  of  their  long  knives  in  position,  in  lieu  of  braaswork; 
the  surface  takes  a  good  polish,  and  when  new  resembles  bronzed  leather." 
(AiUMson.) 
84990.    Gratasoub  pscKn  Saig.  HiawtJionL. 

84881.  Cakayali  ensifobme  (L.)  DC.  Jack  bean. 

From  Greenwood,  Miss.  Purchased  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Eeir.  Received  March  8, 
1913. 

"The  jack  bean  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  adjacent  mainland.  In 
Jamaica,  whence  it  first  became  weU  known,  it  is  called  the  horse  bean  or  the  overlook 
bean.  The  horse  bean  of  Europe  is  a  very  different  plant.  In  Antigua  it  has  been 
called  the  Babricou  bean,  and  in  this  country  has  been  designated  the  Pearson  bean, 
and  recently  the  wonder  bean. 

"The  jack  bean  is  a  bushy,  semierect  annual  plant,  growing  to  a  height  of  2  to  4 
feet.  Its  stems  are  rather  coarse  and  become  woody  toward  the  base.  The  rather 
thickish  leaves  have  a  decidedly  bitter  taste.  The  flowers  are  purple,  at  least  in  all 
varieties  so  far  introduced.  The  first  blossoms  are  borne  near  the  base  of  the  stem, 
so  that  many  of  the  pods  hang  low.  When  mature,  the  pods  are  hard  and  firm,  9  to 
14  inches  long,  each  containing  10  to  14  seeds.  These  are  pure  white,  with  a  brown 
hilum.  Ordinarily  the  roots  are  well  tubercled,  and  the  plant  will  withstand  much 
drought.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  insects  and  fungous  disease  and  but  slightly 
affected  by  rootrknot."    (C.  F.  Piper,) 

For  further  information,  see  separate  from  Circular  110  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, entitled  "The  Jack  Bean  and  the  Sword  Bean,"  by  C.  V.  Piper. 

84882.  Astragalus  faloatus  Lam. 

From  Paris,  France.    Presented  by  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.    Received  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1913. 
"This  is  a  perennial,  bunching  legume,  with  fait  seed  habits;  somewhat  leafy; 
may  be  of  value  as  a  leguminous  hay  and  forage  crop  in  sections  where  clover  and 
alfsdfa  do  not  succeed.    Somewhat  drought  resistant."    (/.  M.  Wesigate.) 
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S480S  to  86088. 

From  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  February  27, 1913. 
The  foUowing  material;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight: 

34993.  Zephtrantheb  ep. 

**(20a.)    A  bulbous  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  the  sand  near  the 
seashore  about  6  miles  north  of  Vina  del  Mar.'' 
Bulbs. 

34994.  Pbbsba  akekicana  Miller.  Avocado. 
(Pergea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

''(21)  Palta.  The  fruits  from  which  these  seeds  were  taken  are  sold  in  Val- 
paraiso.   They  are  purple  skinned,  rather  small,  and  of  very  tsiii  quality." 

34995.  Alstrobmbria  sp. 

"(19)  Probably  tubers  of  No.  18  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34996),  but  without  flowers;  I 
can  not  be  sure.    They  were  found  about  5  miles  north  of  Vina  del  Mar.'' 

34996.  Alstroembiua  sp. 

"(18)  Seeds  of  a  tuberous-rooted  plant  with  attractive  pink  flowers.  Very 
few  seeds  were  found  mature,  but  Dr.  S6hrens  promised  to  send  seeds  of  this 
later;  also,  a  still  more  handsome  species,  with  red  flowers.  The  latter  I  have 
seen  only  at  1,200  to  1,500  meters  altitude  above  Santiago.  The  pink-flowered 
one  occurs  above  Los  Andes,  above  Santiago,  and  apparently  the  same  in  the 
bills  above  Valparaiso,  where  these  seeds  were  gathered.  The  tubers  of  a 
white-flowered  form  are  said  to  be  edible  and  are  sold  in  the  market  at  Con- 
cepdon." 

34997.  Amtgdalus  pebsica  nectarina  Alton.  Nectarine. 
"(12)  Nectarines  with  yellow  flesh  are  very  common  in  the  markets  of  both 

Santiago  and  Valparaiso.    These  came  from  Santiago." 

34998.  Cbbbus  quisco  Gay.  Qoiaoo. 
"(17)  Seeds  of  a  cactus  with  reddish  fruits,  growing  on  the  huge  sand  dunes 

abbut  6  miles  north  of  Vina  del  Mar." 

34999.  Cebeus  sp. 

"(23)  Seeds  of  a  cactus  gathered  in  the  mountains  at  about  1,550  meters 
altitude,  near  Quebrada  San  Ramon,  above  Santiago.  January  12,  I  saw 
fruits  of  probably  the  same  species  for  sale  at  the  railway  station  Llai  Llai  as  I 
passed  througji." 

36000.  CucuHis  MELO  L.  MuflJanelozL 
"(37)  A  large  melon  12  inches  or  more  long  and  of  &dr  quality." 

36001.  CncuMis  mblo  L.  Muakmelon. 
"(39)  A  roimd  melon,  very  good." 

36002.  Cucums  kelo  L.  MusJonelon. 
"(40)  Melon  shaped  like  the  fruit  of  an  ^gplant,  but  not  of  very  good  qual- 
ity.   It  is  impossible  always  to  be  sure  of  the  quality  of  either  fruit  or  melons, 
Cor  they  are  often  picked  so  green  that  the  qtiality  is  ruined." 

36003.  CucuBBrrA  sp.  Squash. 
"(38)  Seeds  of  a  large  squash  I  found  in  the  market." 

36004.  CynBus  sp. 

"(15)  On  the  bi^  above  Valparaiso  in  very  dry  situations;  possibly  intro- 
duced, but  growing  among  other  plants  certainly  native." 
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S4893  to  850S3— Continued. 

86006.    Fbagaria  vesca  L.  Strawberry. 

''(22)  Seeds  of  a  wild  Chilean  strawbeny  sold  in  the  market  at  Santiago. 
They  are  of  very  good  quality  and  remarkably  large  for  wild  berries,  many  of 
them  being  over  an  inch  long;  also  much  more  conical  in  shape  than  the  wild 
berry  of  the  eastern  United  States." 

86006.  JuGiANS  RBOiA  L.  Walnut. 
"(36)  Walnuts." 

86007.  Lathtrus  sp. 

"(8)  San  Ramon,  above  Santiago,  at  1,500  meters  altitude.  Said  to  have  a 
very  handsome  flower." 

86008.  LoASA  sp. 

''(6)  Herbaceous  plant  with  attractive  yellow  flowers  at  San  Ramon,  above 
Santiago,  at  1,500  meters  altitude." 

86009.  Oenothera  odorata  Jacq.  BTenin^  primrose. 
''(14)  On  the  dry  hills  above  Valpindso.    The  flower  is  yellowish  orange, 

and  the  species  may  be  useful  as  an  ornamental." 

86010.  Oenothera  molussdca  L.  Bvenin^  primrose. 
''(16)  Flowers  similar  to  No.  14  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35009),  but  this  one  grows  very 

near  the  seashore,  almost  within  reach  of  the  spray." 

86011.  Opuntia  sp.  Prickly  pear. 
"(41)  Seeds  of  the  tima  cactus,  fruits  of  which  are  very  common  both  in  the 

market  and  at  the  small  shops  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.    These  came  from 

Valparaiso." 

86012  to  36016.    Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.  French  bean. 

"All  the  varieties  of  beans  I  could  find  in  Valparaiso.*' 
36012.    (31.)  36016.    (34.) 

86018.    (32.)  36016.    (35.) 

86014.    (33.) 

86017.  Solanum  pseudooapsicum  L. 

"(3)  Fruits  of  Jerusalem  cherry,  which  is  fairly  common  along  a  roadside 
just  outside  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina." 

86018.  PisuM  SATivuH  L.  Pea. 
"(29)  Peas  from  a  market  woman,  who  saves  her  own  seed.    She  said  they 

were  the  best  kind  she  knew." 

86019.  Prunus  armsniaca  L.  Apricot. 
"(10)  Apricot  seeds  bought  in  the  market  at  Santiago.    The  fruit  was  most 

excellent,  and  I  am  told  a  surprising  number  of  seedling  trees  yield  very  good 
fruit.    Seedling  trees  of  peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  are  very  common. 

86020.  Prunus  sp.  .    Flam. 
"(11)  Seeds  of  a  small  yellow  plum  sold  in  the  Santiago  market.    Not  of 

excellent  quality." 

36021.  Salvia  sp. 

"(16a)  On  the  hills  above  Valparaiso." 

36022.  SiSYRiNCHiUM  sp. 

"(9)  Flowers  of  this  not  seen,  but  it  may  prove  of  interest.  San  Ramon, 
above  Santiago,  at  1,500  meters  altitude." 
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34883  to  3S03S— Continued. 
36028.    SoLANiTM  ep. 

"(13)  Collected  by  the  side  of  the  Quebrada  San  Ramon.  Very  little  seed 
was  found  and  no  tubers.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  species,  under 
other  conditions,  might  produce  tubers.  Snow  falls  in  winter  at  this  altitude, 
1,500  meters,  yet  the  plants  evidently  pass  the  winter  by  thick  underground 
rootstocks." 

36024  to  36028.    Solanitm  tubebositm  L.  Potato. 

86024.    (24)  ''Pa-pa  amarUla,  with  white  skin." 
36026.    (25)  "Papa  6Z(mca." 
86026.    (26)  ''Papa  amarUla,  with  red  skin." 
86027  and  36028. 

''Potatoes  from  the  market  at  Santiago.    The  two  numbers  are  said  to 
come  from  different  localities." 

86027.     "(27.)",  36028.     "(28.)" 

Tubers. 
36029-    (Undetermined.) 

"(4)  Seeds  of  a  shrub  at  Quebrada  San  Ramon,  at  1,500  meters  altitude." 
86030.    (Undetermined.) 
"(5.)"    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35029  for  description. 

36031.  (Undetermined.) 

"(7)  A  very  attractive  vine  with  fairly  large  flowers.  I  have  never  seen  it 
in  cultivation.    From  San  Ramon,  at  1,500  meters  altitude." 

36032.  Zefhtranthes  sp. 

"(20)  Seeds  of  a  bulbous  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  the  sand 
near  the  seashore,  about  6  miles  north  of  Vina  del  Mar." 

36033.  Allium  cepa  L.  Onion. 
"The  kind  they  grow  in  Chile." 

Bulbs. 

36034  to  85037. 

Prom  Los  Banoe,  P.  I.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Baker,  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, College  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  19,  1913. 
86034.    Pahudia  rhomboidea  (B1.)  Prain.  Tindalo. 

(Afzelia  rhomboidea  Vidal.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31586  and  32283  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 
86036.    Parkia  timoriana  (DC.)  Merrill.  Cupang:. 

{Parkia  Toxbvrgkii  Don.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  32284  and  34094  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 
86036.    Albizzia  aglb  (B1.)  Merrill.  Aele. 

{MinuMa  ode  Blanco.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  22793  and  32285  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 
36087.    PsYCHOTRiA  LupoNiENSis  (Cham,  and  Schl.)  Vill. 
(Paydiotria  Ituoniensia  Vill.) 
"Pine  small  tree."    (Baker.) 
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85039.  Ctmbopetalum  fenduuflobum  (Dun.)  Baillon. 

Sacred  ear  Howbt. 

Fiom  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Presented  by  Mr.  Geoige  A.  Bucklin,  American 
conmil  general.  Received  March  13, 1913. 
*  *  Orejtula.  *  *  A  very  interesting  annonaceous  plant,  the  flowers  ^i  which  when  dried 
were  used  by  the  Aztecs  to  flavor  their  chocolate,  and  the  identity  of  which  has  but 
recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  E.  S^ord,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
For  a  full  account,  see  the  annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1910, 
pages  427  to  431. 

36040.  BoBAssus  flabellifeb  L.  Palxnyra  palm. 

From  Madras,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Houghton,  superintendent,  Agii- 
Horticultiural  Society  of  Madras,  through  Mr.  Job6  de  Olivares,  American  con- 
sul.   Received  March  14, 1913. 

''An  erect  palm,  60  to  70  feet  high,  with  a  stout  trunk  and  fan-shaped  leaves,  indi- 
genous to  the  dry  region  of  Ceylon,  India,  and  Africa.  It  is  naturally  suited  to  a 
rather  dry  climate;  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  laige 
black  fruits  are  borne  in  a  cluster  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  nut  contains  a  re- 
freshing sap  much  relished  as  a  cooling  drink.  The  kernels  or  yoimg  seeds  are  much 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  being  sold  in  large  quantities  in  the  bazaars  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  sap  obtained  from  the  flower  spathes  is  collected 
in  laige  quantities  and  either  fermented  and  made  into  *  toddy  ^  or  *  arrack*  (an  intoxi- 
cating drink)  or  boiled  down  for  making  sugar  or  jaggery.  The  leaf  blades  are  tised 
for  making  fans,  baskets,  buckets,  etc.,  while  the  lea&talks  and  midribs  fumiah  an 
excellent  brush  fiber,  which  forms  an  article  of  export.  To  obtain  the  latter,  the 
trees  are  stripped  of  all  but  three  leaves  once  in  two  years.  The  trunk  yields  a  hard 
and  most  durable  timber  and  the  husks  are  in  demand  for  fuel.  Among  palms  in 
the  East  the  Palmyra  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  coconut,  and  the  area  under 
cultivation  in  Ceylon  is  estimated  at  approximately  40,000  acres,  while  that  in  Tin- 
nevelly  is  said  to  be  about  60,000  acres.  It  is  propagated  from  seed,  which  is  sown 
in  situ  in  holes  made  in  sandy  soil.  In  about  10  years  from  sowing  the  palms  should 
be  in  flower,  when  they  may  be  used  for  drawing  toddy  and  making  sugar.  When 
grown  for  fruit,  an  average  return  of  about  3,500  nuts  per  acre  may  be  obtained." 
{Macmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening.) 

Distribution. — ^A  tall  palm  often  70  feet  high,  cultivated  throughout  India  and 
eastward  through  the  Malay  Archipelago;  also  in  tropical  Africa. 

S5041.  Lansium  domestioum  Jack.  Duku. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Garden.     Receiverl 
March  14, 1913. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34976. 

86042.  Mammea  amebioana  L.  Mamxnee. 

From  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines.  Presented  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Haines.  Received 
March  5, 1913. 

35043.  XiMENiA  CAFFBA  Sond. 

From  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  government  agrostolo- 
gist  and  botanist.  Union  of  South  Africa,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pre- 
toria.   Received  March  15, 1913. 
'*Zuur  pruim.    An  edible  fruit  useful  for  jellies.    It  grows  in  semiarid,  subtropical 
localities,  such  as  the  Transvaal  bush  veld."    {Davy,) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  27016  for  previous  introduction. 
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86044  and  S6045. 

From  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  February  27, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  foUowing;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight: 

36044.    ViciA  PABA  L.  Broad  bean. 

''(30)  Beans  that  look  very  ordinary  to  me,  but  the  market  woman  eays 
they  are  extra  fine  and  much  prized  by  the  English  and  Germans.'' 
86046.    SoLANUM  sp. 

''An  attractive  ornamental  shrub,  on  the  way  from  Mendoza  to  Jaw  Andes. 
Chilean  side,  at  probably  6,000  feet  altitude.    No  more  seed  available." 

35046.  Pbunus  bbigantina  VOlars. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  March  17,  1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34851  for  previous  introduction. 
Scions. 

3S048  to  8fi057. 

From  St.  Petersbiug,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Basil  Benzin,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  February  3-15,  1913. 
"Most  of  the  samples  are  from  Semiryetchensk  Grovemment,  northeastern  part  of 
Turkestan,  with  high  plateau  and  moderate  climate."    (Benzin.)  • 

Seeds  of  the  following: 

36049  and  36060.    Chastochloa  italioa  (L.)  Scribner.     Siberian  millet. 
{Setaria  italica  Beauv.) 
''(26  and  27)  Red  Eurak  millet." 

"  /liese  appear  to  be  fairly  good  samples  of  the  orange-seeded  foxtaU  millet, 

such  as  is  ordinarily  grown  by  the  feurmers  of  Russia."    (H.  N,  Vtnall.) 

36061.    HoRDEXTif  DiSTicHON  NiTTANS  Schubl.  Barley. 

"(18)  Two-row  Kiighizian  barley,  from  Tchimkent,  Syr-Daria  Government." 

36063.    HoRDBUM  vxnx^ABB  L.  Barley. 

"(19)  A  6-row  barley  from  Turbat,  Syr-Daria  Government." 
36063.    HoRDBUM  DISTICHON  NITTANS  Schubl.  Barley. 

"(100)  Barley,  unirrigated,  from  Pishpek  District,  Semiryetchensk  Govern- 
ment." 

36064  to  36066.    Panicum  miliaceum  L.  Ptobo. 

36064.    "(23)  Black  proeo  from  Merke,  Syr-Daria  Government." 
36066.    "(24)  Black  Turkestan  proso  from  Pishpek  District,  Semiryet- 
chensk Government." 
36066.    ''(25)  Red  proso  from  Aulie-ata,  Syr-Daria  Government." 
36037.    LiNTTM  usrrATissDcuM  L.  Flax. 

"(133)  Flax,  irrigated,  from  Tashkend,  Syr-Daria  Government." 

36058  to  36074. 

From  Erfurt,  Germany.    Purchased  from  Haage  &  Schmidt,  through  Mr.  C.  V. 
Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  March  20,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

36068.    Chlohis  distichophtlla  Lagasca. 

(6974.)  ^  , 
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36068  to  86074— Continued. 

86060.  Chlorib  obacilis  Duiand. 
(6975.) 

36060.    Orlorib  dibughofstixa.  Lagasca. 
(6976.) 

86061.  ViciA  ERViiJA  (L.)  Willd. 
(1663.)    Var.  abymniea, 

36062.    EcHiNOCHLOA  CRU80AIJLI  (L.)  Beauv. 
(Panicum  cnugalH  L.) 
(7041.) 

86063.  Chaxtoghloa  italioa  (L.)  Scribner. 
{Setaria  italica  Beauv.) 

(7047.) 

86064.  Tricholaena  rosea  Nees. 
{Panicum  teneriffae  R.  Br.) 

(7052.) 
86066.    Panicum  miliaceum  L. 
(7053.) 

36066.  Paspalum  stoloniferum  Bosc. 
.      (7055.) 

36067.  Paspalum  notatum  Flueggc. 
(Paspalum  distichum  L.) 

(1602.) 
86068.    Paspalum  dilatatum  Poir. 
(1603.) 

86060.     POLTPOOON  sp. 
(7070.) 

86070.  PoLTPOooN  sp. 
(7072.) 

86071.  Chaetochloa  italica  (L.)  Scribner. 
(Setaria  italica  Beauv.) 

(7079.) 

86072.  Tricholaena  rosea  Nees. 
(Panicum  teneriffae  R.  Br.) 

(7089.) 
86078.    OsTERDAMiA  matrella  (L.)  Kuntza 
(Zoyna  pungens  Willd.) 

(7110.) 
86074.    Chloris  elbgans  H.  B.  K. 

(6973.) 

86076  to  36077.  Eleusine  coraoana  (L.)  Gaertn.  Bagi. 

From  Bangalore,  Mysore,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Krishanayya,  Acting 
Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Agricultural  Department.    Received  March  26,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34768  for  description: 
86076.    ''DoddaRagi:' 
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36076  to  86077— Continued. 

86076.    **GoodubiU"  or  ''JenumuddU  Bagir 
35077.    *'MajjigeRagi,'* 

"Thifl  variety  is  not  grown  except  in  a  few  lines  in  large  fields  here  and  there. 
It  is  not  held  in  such  hig}i  estimation  as  the  other  varieties/'    (Krishanayya.) 

36078  to  86082.  Niootiana  bustica  L.  Tobacco. 

From  St.  Peterebuig,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Basil  Benzin,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  March  25,  1913. 

86078.  *'Makhorhalohvikha.'* 

86079.  '' Bakun  tamitmH.'' 

86080.  ''  TdiviUent  kremenetzbSL** 

86081.  ''BahAnnumsHi.'' 

86082.  "Koh  ttmheti  toMentsky." 

36088.  Fhoenix  daottufeba  L.  Date. 

From  Tunis,  Africa.  Purchased  from  Mr.  A.  Martel,  D^ggacfae,  through  Mr.  T.  H. 
Kearney.    Received  February  13, 1913. 

"These  dates  were  imported  to  seciure  seeds  for  distribution  to  date  breeders  in 
the  Salton  Basin,  in  southeastern  California.  At  least  one  promising  Menakher  seed- 
ling fruited  in  1913,  and  a  few  enthusiastic  breeders  are  specializing  in  this  celebrated 
variety."    (Walter  T.  Swingle.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  29391  for  previous  introduction. 

For  an  iUustration  of  the  Menakher  date  pahn,  as  grown  in  Tunis,  see  Plate  III. 

36084.  DiosFTBOS  Montana  Roxburgh. 

From  Colombo,  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  Drieberg,  secretary,  Ceylon  Agri- 
cultural Society.    Received  March  27, 1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31644  and  32799  for  previous  introductions. 

36086  to  36087.  Medicago  satiya  L.  Alfialfa. 

From  Novospaasko,  Syzran-Riazan  R.  R.,  Russia.  Purchased  from  Mr.  A. 
Woeikoff  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  of  the  Biu'eau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received 
March  26, 1913. 

86086.    (No.  1.)  36087.    (No.  3.) 

.86086.    (No.  2.) 

36088  to  36116. 

From  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alwin  Beiger,  director, 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  February  27, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

86088.    Acacia  ptcnantha  Bentham.  Gk>lden  wattle. 

'*  Except  in  very  dry  localities,  this  species  is  conmion  to  nearly  all  districts 
of  South  Australia  north  of  Encountar  Bay  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
along  the  coast  from  Kingston  to  the  Glenelg  River.  Its  principal  habitat, 
however,  and  the  one  where  the  thoroughly  tropical  form  and  the  laigest  trees 
of  the  species  are  found,  is  in  the  Adelaide  hills  and  plains  from  Encounter 
Bay  to  Clare.    For  propagation  purposes  seeds  should  be  obtained,  if  possible. 
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86088  to  85115— Continued. 

from  tre«6  grown  within  these  limits.  This  is  the  "broad-leaved  wattle," 
BometimeB  called  '^ golden,  black,  or  green  wattle,"  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
ta.Tim'ng  barks  In  the  world,  and  analysis  shows  it  to  contain  46.47  per  cent 
tannic  add.  The  powder  from  the  bark  of  the  limb  is  generally  of  a  lighter 
color  than  that  obtained  from  the  butt  of  the  tree.  The  average  height  of  this 
tree  runs  from  20  to  25  feet,  with  diameters  from  6  to  10  inches."  (/.  H,  McAden^ 
WatOes  and  Wattle  Barli.) 
36080.    A8FARA(}U8  cooPERi  Baker.  Asparagna. 

''This  asparagus  has  nothing  particularly  striking  about  it,  either  from  a 
botanical  or  horticultural  point  of  view.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  not 
abundantly  produced,  the  firm,  twining,  wirelike  main  stem  sending  out  v&y 
copious  slender  branches  at  right  angles,  and  these,  again,  still  more  slender, 
spreading,  threadlike  ultimate  branchlets,  from  which  the  numerous  minute 
needlelike  cladodes  spring  in  dense  close  clusters.  This  asparagus  was  found 
by  Mr.  MacOwan  in  the  woods  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Boschberg  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  asparagus  climbs  to  a  height  of  10 
to  12  feet  and  has  a  shrubby  terete  stem  1}  to  2  inches  in  thickness  at  the  base.'' 
{Gardeners*  Chronicle f  June  f7,  1874.) 

Introduced  for  the  asparagus-breeding  collection. 
86090.    Beschobnebia  sp. 

This  was  received  as  Beeahomeria  roaeana,  a  name  for  which  no  place  of  pub- 
lication has  yet  been  found. 

86001.  Beschgrneria  Tuooon>E8  C.  Koch. 

86002.  Betula  sp.  Birdi. 
(Wilson  No.  71.    China.) 

86008.    BuDDLBiA  NiVEA  Duthio. 

''A  new  species  from  central  China  and  of  doubtful  promise.  The  flowers 
are  not  so  striking  as  some  of  the  species  recently  introduced;  but  this  defect 
is  compensated  for  by  the  great  beauty  of  the  foliage,  the  whole  imdersur&ce 
of  which  is,  together  with  the  young  wood  and  leaves,  covered  with  a  dense 
white  woolly  tomentum.  The  flowers  in  tail-like  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branch  are  rose  purple  in  color,  individually  small,  but  in  a  mass  conspicu- 
ous." {HortM  VeUchii.) 
86094.    Clebodendbum  sp. 

(Wilson  No.  216.) 
86096.     X  Cbatabous  cabbiebei  W.  J.  Bean.  Hawtiiom. 

"This  small  tree  is  of  doubtful  origin,  all  the  individuals  having  been  ob- 
tained from  single  seedlings,  which  appeared  spontaneously  several  years  ago 
in  the  nursery  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris.  In  some  ways  it  resembles 
some  Mexican  species;  and  it  might  be  Mexican  but  for  the  fact  of  its  hardi- 
ness, which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  colder  home  than  Mexico.  The  fact 
that  the  seedlings  are  identical  with  the  parent  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of 
hybrid  origin;  but  whatever  this  may  have  been,  C.  carrierei  is  an  ornamental 
plant  of  the  first  class.  It  is  covered  with  thick,  pointed,  lustrous  leaves 
which,  when  turning  from  green  to  the  slightest  yellow  tinge,  set  off  to  advan- 
tage the  large  light  orange-red  oblong  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance." {Btdletin  No.  It,  Arnold  Arboretum,) 
86096.    Cyfhomandba  fbaqbans  (Hook.)  Sendt.  Tree  tomato. 

DistribtU!um.--A  tall  shrub  with  very  fragrant  flowers  found  in  South  Amer- 
ica from  Argentina  to  Guiana. 
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Fruiting  Tree  of  the  Menakher  Date  Palm.    (S.  P.  I.  No.  35083.) 

One  of  the  rarest  varieties  of  Tunis,  known  only  In  the  Jerid  Oasis,  where  it  has  become  rare.  A 
very  large  date  of  excellent  flavor  and  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  Southwest.  An  Arab  is 
leaning  against  the  Menakher  palm.    (Photographed  by  T.  U.  Kearney  Nov.  2, 1904;  No.  2274.) 
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36068  to  35116— Continued. 

86097.    EcHinM  wildpreth  Peancm. 

''This  seed  made  its  debut  in  Kew  in  1899.  It  was  raised  from  seed  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Wildpret,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Orotava,  Teneriffe.  This 
Eichiimi  is  very  attractive,  even  before  the  flower  spikes  open;  their  leaves, 
covered  with  dlky  haiis,  after  the  manner  of  the  silver  fir,  |orm  a  handsome 
rosette  18  inches  high  and  through.  The  flower  spike  adds  another  2  feet  to 
this  height,  and  when  the  purplish-pink  flowers  are  all  open,  the  plant  is 
singularly  handsome.  The  altitude  at  which  it  grows  wild  at  Teneriffe  has 
not  yet  been  recorded,  but  is  probably  some  distance  above  sea  level,  and 
therefore  the  plant  ought  to  be  a  good  one  for  open-air  gardening,  if  protected 
from  the  frosts.''  {fiardmertl'  Chronicle,  October  26, 1912.) 
35008.    Entblba  palmata  Lindl. 

36099.  Hypeeicum  hookerianxtm  Wight  and  Am.  St.  John's-wort. 
"(Wilson  No.  1355.)    A  native  of  northern  India,  Nepal,  and  the  Himalayas, 

at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  12,000  feet,  found  on  the  hills  about  Mufflong,  Assam, 
by  Thomas  Lobb,  through  whom  it  was  introduced.  It  forms  a  neat  bush, 
with  evergreen  leaves  and  large  rich-yellow  flowers,  imfortunately  not  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  localities."    (Hortus  Veitchii,  p.  400.) 

36100.  Indioofsra  ajiblyantha  Craib. 
(Wilson  No.  786.    China.) 

"From  Ichang,  western  Hupeh,  at  altitudes  of  300  to  1,000  meters,  Decem- 
ber, 1907."    (Sargent,  Flantae  WiUonianae,  vol  2,  p.  99.) 

36101.  Jasminum  floriduk  Bunge.    .  Jaomine. 
(Wilson  No.  789.)    "The  flowers  are  yellow,  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in 

lax  cymes;  calyx  teeth  long,  subulate,  leaves  alternate,  pinnately  trifoliate.  It 
is  from  China  and  Japan,  and  is  considered  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub  in  Eng- 
land."   (NidioUon,  Dictionary  of  Gardening.) 

36102.  Nephelxitu  tomentosum  F.  Mueller. 

Distrt&u/ton. — ^A  small  tree  found  along  streams  in  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  in  Australia. 

36103.  Passiflosa  alba  link  and  Otto.  Paasion  fruit. 
"A  charming  q)ecies  from  New  Grenada,  with  pure  white  flowers.    The 

leaves  are  glabrous,  glaucescent  beneath,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  5 
nerved,  trilobed;  lobes  oval,  somewhat  glandularly  serrated  at  the  base;  peti- 
oles biglandular  in  the  middle.  This  Passiflora  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  name 
P,  atOTfiaria  was  given  by  Planchon  to  a  form  of  this  species,  in  which  the 
petals  were  speckled  with  small  purplish  spots."    (Gardeners*  Chronicle,  1883.) 

36104.  Passifloba  BANKsn  Benth.  Passion  fruit. 
''It  is  an  evergreen  climber  and  has  scarlet  flowers.    This  Passiflora  comes 

from  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland."  (GuUfoyle,  Austrdlian  Plants,  p.  277.) 
36106.    Phoenix  sp.  Palm. 

This  date  palm,  apparently  a  hybrid  of  Phoeniz  canariensis,  perhaps  with  P. 
dactylifera,  was  received  as  Phoenix  rivieri  Hort.  Mort.,  a  name  used  in  Berger's 
HortuB  Mortolensis,  but  not  published. 
86106.    PiLOOA&PUS  PENNATiFOLius  Lemaire.  Jaborandi. 

Disiribuium. — A  shrub  with  long  spikes  of  red  flowers,  foimd  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cujaba,  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  Brazil. 
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36088  to  35115— Continued. 

86107.  PiNus  FniENAiCA  Lapeyr.  Pine. 
''The  geographical  range  of  Pintu  pyrenaiea  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 

to  extend  through  the  Mediterranean  region  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Le'vant 
and  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  spreads  eastward  through  northern  Persia  into 
A^hanistan  as  far  as  Herat.  It  occurs  on  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  through- 
out this  region  at  altitudes  of  2,000  to  6,000  feet;  in  the  more  densely  inhabited 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral  it  is  seen  only  in  group^  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  from  each  other;  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Cilidan  Taurus 
it  forms  extensive  forests,  for  the  most  part  unmixed  with  other  trees.  The 
economic  value  of  this  pine  is  considerable  in  those  districts  where  it  is  still 
abundant,  as  in  Cilicia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  it  supplies  the  best  timber  for  building  and  many  other  con- 
structive purposes,  but  as  the  forests  are  under  no  kind  of  supervision  or  con- 
trol by  the  government  of  the  country,  the  trees  are  felled  in  a  most  reckless 
manner  and  with  a  most  deplorable  waste  of  material.  Still  greater  destruction 
is  caused  by  the  turpentine  collectors,  who  mutilate  and  render  useless  every 
tree  they  attack."    ( VeUch's  Mamud  of  Coniform,) 

86108.  PiTTOspoBUM  FHILLTRABOIDB8  DC.  Butter  buflh. 
"This  tree  is  sometimes  called  butter  bush,  native  willow,  and  poison  berry, 

and  is  said  to  yield  a  gum  somewhat  similar  to  gum  arabic,  and  even  superior 
to  it.  The  seeds  are  very  bitter  to  the  taste,  yet  the  aborigines  in  the  interior 
were  in  the  habit  of  poimding  them  into  flour  for  use  as  food.  It  is  foimd  in  all 
the  colonies  of  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania.''  ( Jfotcim,  Ut^l 
Native  Plants  ofAugtroHa,  pp,  5S  and  HO.) 
35100.    Rhus  punjabensis  sinica  (Diels)  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

(Wilson  No.  275.    China.) 

''  From  woodlands  south  of  Ichang,  western  Hupeh,  at  altitudes  of  1,000  to 
1,600  meters,  8epte  iber,  1907.  A  small  tree  5  to  8  meters  tall,  with  whitish 
powers  and  crimson  fruit."    (Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  t,  p.  176.) 

86110.  Rosa  sp.  Rose. 
(Wilson  No.  619.    CTiina.) 

86111.  Rosa  sp.  Bose. 
(Wilson  No.  666.    China.) 

36112.    Rosa  sp.  Hose. 

(Wilson  No.  666-A.    China.) 
35113.    Passiflora  manigata  (Juss.)  Persoon.  Passion  fruit. 

( Tac9onia  manioata  Juss. ) 

DistribiLtion, — A  climbing  vine  with  red  flowers  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loja,  Ecuador,  and  in  Peru  and  Colombia. 
86114.    PsBDEBA  HENRYANA  (Hemsl.)  Schneider. 
( Vxti8  henryana  Hemsl.) 

"  The  habit  of  this  plant  is  that  of  the  conmion  Viiginia  creeper,  but  the 
color  is  more  gorgeous.  The  young  foliage  is  a  rich  scarlet;  the  older  foliage 
has  a  bronzy  tint,  like  that  of  Leea  amabUis.  The  leaf  lobes,  both  in  the  young 
scarlet  stage  and  in  the  adult  form,  have  a  silvery  band  along  the  midrib  and 
side  branches.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Hupeh  and  Ichang,  central  China, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Henry.  It  is  quite  haidy.''  (Oankners* 
Ckronidey  p.  S09.) 
35115.    Ampelopbis  delavayana  Planchou. 

See  8.  P.  I.  No.  34592  for  previouB  introduction.  r^^^^^T^ 
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36116.  Inodes  exul  O.  F.  Cook.  Palmetto. 

From  Victoria,  Tex.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry.   Received  March  26,  1913. 

"This  is  a  new  palmetto  occiirring  in  cultivation  in  some  portions  of  Texas,  and 
especially  at  Victoria,  whence  this  material  was  received.  It  i^  described  as  being 
related  to  some  of  the  other  Mexican  forms  of  this  genus,  whiiih  suggests  that  it  prob- 
ably originated  in  Mexico.  Some  of  the  palmettos  of  this  new  species  are  really 
magnificent,  with  their  stately  crowns  of  large  vivid-green  leaves,  firmly  supported 
on  massive  petioles,  also  of  living  green.  Even  the  trunk  appears  green,  for  the 
sheathing  leaf  bases  retain  their  color. 

"The  crown  is  more  ample  than  most  palms,  because  of  the  firm  texture  and  per- 
tdstent  vitality  of  the  leaves.  This  lends  an  impression  of  extreme  vigor  and  lux- 
uriance and  adds  greatly  to  the  decorative  effect.  In  short,  it  seems  not  imlikely 
that  the  Victoria  palmetto  may  find  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  ornamental  species. 

"This  species  is  distinguished  from  related  species  by  its  large  size,  the  deep- 
green  foliage,  the  thickened  branchlets  of  the  inflorescence,  the  solitary  fruit,  and 
the  large  seed,  not  wrinkled  above  nor  hollowed  out  below. 

"At  Victoria  these  cultivated  palmettos  have  passed,  without  any  damage  to  the 
leaves,  through  freezes  that  killed  many  of  the  wild  Acacia,  farnmana.  Though  cer- 
tain other  palms  are  able  to  survive  such  temperatures  and  are  worthy  of  being  planted 
for  special  purposes,  the  mutilation  of  the  leaves  means  a  loss  of  decorative  value  for 
several  months.  Frost-proof  foliage  is  especially  desirable  in  an  ornamental  spe- 
cies.'* {Abstract  from  0.  F.  Cook's  article^  ''A  New  OmameTital  Palmetto  in  Southern 
Texas j'^  Circular  IIS,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,) 

For  an  illustration  of  this  new  species  of  palmetto,  as  grown  in  Texss,  see  Plate  IV. 

36117  to  36120.  Diosftros  kaki  L.  f.  Persixnxnon. 

From  Wakamatsu,  Japan.    Presented  by  Rev.  Christopher  Noss,  D.  D.,  at  the 
request  of  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  Yokohama,  Japan.    Received  March  30, 1913. 
86117.    *'Gosho,    Medium,  nonastringent." 
35118.    '*Kdshumaru.    Late,  nonastringent." 

85 1 19.  "  Myddd.    Late,  nonastringent. ' ' 

85120.  *'6hassaku.    Early,  nonastringent." 

36121.  Pebsea  AMERICANA  Miller.  Ayocado. 

(Persea  graiissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Received  March  31, 1913. 
"This  aguacate  is  called  Veranero  on  account  of  the  crop  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  while  the  high  time  for  the  other  varietiee  growing  about  Caracas  is 
August.  It  is  smaller  than  the  common  varieties  coming  from  the  tienra  caliente, 
which  can  also  be  obtained  now  in  the  market.  Besides,  its  outer  color  is  character- 
istically yellow  and  it  has. a  special  very  fine  flavw.  As  it  grows  here  up  to  above 
1,400  meters,  it  should  do  well  in  southern  California  and  in  other  parts  of  the  South 
where  the  rain  is  somewhat  scarce. ' '    {Pittier. ) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  fruit  of  the  Veranero  variety  of  avocado,  as  grown  in 
Venezuela,  see  Plate  V. 

36122.  Medicago  aATivA  L.  AlfaUia, 
From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  March  24, 1913. 
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86126  to  S5131. 

From  Glaanevin,  Dublin,  Ireland.    Presented  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  March  24, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

36126.  AcoMrruM  scaposum  pybahidaus  Franch.  Konkahood. 
"A  stzong-growing  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  with  foliage  typical  of  the 

genus  and  pyramided  spikes  of  dark-blue  flowers  crowded  on  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  a  scape  2  to  2^  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  consist  of  a  long  blue  spar 
with  little  or  no  hood,  and  the  small  petals  are  whitish  tipped  with  green.  It 
is  a  native  of  central  China."    (Eortus  VeikkU,  p.  41S.) 

36127.  Clematis  heraclbaefolia  DC.  denuttis. 
''This  is  a  distinct  and  curious  species.    Tlie  plant  is  sarmentose,  but  not 

climbing;  its  branches,  4}  to  6  feet  long,  hang  from  the  rocks  or  creep  over  the 
soil.  The  leaves  are  large,  9  inches  long  and  8  inches  broad,  composed  of  5 
leaflets,  the  terminal  being  much  larger  than  the  other.  They  are  dentate 
and  of  a  deep-green  tint,  somewhat  shiny.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
borne  in  large  panicles,  rather  small,  of  the  same  form  and  size  of  thoee  of  C. 
vitalba,  but  of  a  light-blue  color.  They  seed  rarely,  but  the  species  may  be 
easily  increased  by  grafting.  The  profusion  of  the  little  bluish  flowers  in 
immense  racemes  from  August  till  November  makes  the  plant  a  very  decora- 
tive one.  It  grows  in  shady  or  simny  positions  and  in  any  good  soil."  (Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle,  January  22, 1898,) 

36128.  CoTONEASTEB  BIMON8I  Baker. 

''This  Himalayan  shrub  is  certainly  a  fine  one  and  should  encourage  lovecs 
of  trees  and  shrubs  to  plant  the  species  more  frequently  in  positions  where  the 
individual  character  of  the  tree  will  be  seen  to  advantage  when  it  attains 
something  like  its  full  growth.  When  trained  against  a  wall,  the  branches  of 
this  species  often  reach  heights  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  is  sometimes  used, 
however,  as  an  edging  to  garden  paths  where  it  gets  neither  support  nor  shelter. 
C.  simonM,  though  not  exactly  erect,  is  self-supporting,  and  when  bo  grown  is 
about  6  feet  high  and  4  feet  through.  It  fruits  freely,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  perfectly  evergreen,  although  it  withstands  the  milder  winteiB.  It  is 
sometimes  so  thickly  covered  with  bright  red  berries  that  it  becomes  scarcely 
possible  to  place  one's  finger  between  them.''  (Oardener^  Chronide,  AprH  26, 
1910.) 

36129.  DsLFHiNinH  duhubergi  E.  Huth.  lAzk^ur. 
2>i8ert6ution.— An  herbaceous  perennial  found  in  central  Russia,  the  Altai 

region  of  Siberia,  and  in  Tiu'kestaD. 

36130.  Eremubus  turksstaiiicus  Regel. 

"This  species  of  Eremurus  is  not  a  very  handsome  one.  It  has  a  loose  spike 
with  white  flowers  greenish  on  the  outside;  short  purple-black  filaments;  long 
red  anthers.  The  pedicels  are  erect  and  very  stout  at  the  top.  The  capsule 
is  glabrous,  pyriform.  The  seeds  are  gray  and  larger  than  the  brown  seeds  of 
E.  aUaicus.**    (Qardenera*  ChrameU,  January  10, 1905.) 

36131.  Viola  cornxtta  L.  Homed  violet. 
**Alha.    Among  the  foremost  of  our  useful  bedding  plants  this  one  holds  an 

honorable  position.  The  constitution  of  the  plant  is  good,  and  it  i^pears 
capable  of  withstanding  alike  both  dashing  wind  and  pelting  rain,  and  neither 
tropical  sunshine  nor  long-continued  drought  affect  it."  {Cfardener$*  Ckronidf^ 
October  7, 1871,) 
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The  Veranero  Avocado  (Persea  Americana  Mill.)  from  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

(S.  P.  I.  No.  35121.) 

A  variety  ripening  Its  crops  In  March,  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season:  smaller  than  theAugust- 
rii>eninf?  yarieties,  but  ox  a  characteristic  yellow  color  and  of  a  special,  very  fine  flavor;  grows 
at  1.400  meters  altitude.  Introduced  through  H.  Pittier.  (Photographed  by  Mr.  Pittier,  Crop 
Acclimatization  No.  1553C.) 
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35132.  Cymbofogon  jwarangusa  (Roxb.)  Schultes.    Oinger  gmss. 

(Andropogon  jwarancusa  Roxb.) 
From  Dehra  Dun,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hole,  forest  botanist,  Forest 
Research  Institute  and  College.    Received  March  26,  1913. 
'4t  is  believed  that  Cymbopogon  aehoenanthus  Spreng.  (C.  laniger)  is  merely  an 
edaphic  variety  of  this  species,  the  commercial  oil  yielded  by  both  being  the  same  " 
(HoU,) 

35133.  Agtinh>ia  chinensis  Planchon.  Yangtaw. 

From  Chelsea,  London,  England.    Purchased  from  James  Veitch  &  Sons.    Re- 
ceived March  29,  1913. 
These  are  cuttings  from  the  female  plant  which  ripened  fruit  in  England  in  1911 
and  are  the  first  known  female  plants  of  this  promising  fruit-producing  species  to  be 
introduced  into  this  country.    The  male  flowers  and  the  general  appearance  of  this 
plant  were  illustrated  in  Circular  No.  110  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

35134.  Cacara  erosa  (L.)  Kuntze.  Tain  bean. 

(Pachyrhizus  angulatus  Rich.) 
From  Jamaica.    Presented  by  Rev.   C.   N.   Field,   Boston,   Mass.    Received 
March  31,  1913. 
' '  Yam  beans  from  Jamaica. ' '    {Field. ) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33258  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

35136.  Caoara  erosa  (L.)  Kuntze.  Tarn  bean. 

{PachyrhiziM  angulatus  Rich.) 
From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ra^l  Arias  C,  through  Mr. 
J.  E.  van  der  Laat,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received 
March  27, 1913. 
'^Jicama  of  San  Salvador.    This  is  a  leguminous  plant  with  edible  roots,  sweet 
taste,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head.''    (Van  der  Laat.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  33258  and  35134  for  previous  introductions. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  root  and  vine  of  Cacara  eroMt  see  Plate  VI. 
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34817.  Chaxtoohloa  linbenbeboiana  (Nees)  Hitchc. 

-{Panicwn  lifidenbergianum  Nees,  Flor.  Afr.  Austral.,  p.  47, 1841.) 
{Setaria  lindenhergiana  (Nees)  Stapf,  Flora  Gapensis,  vol.  7,  p.  422,  1899.) 
Seeds  of  this  South  African  grass  were  received  under  the  name  Seiaria  lindenbergiana 
Stapf.    The  generic  name  Chaetochloa  is  now  used  for  this  genus.     Ckaetochloa  linr 
denbergiana  seems  never  to  have  been  published,  and  it  is  neceBsary  to  adopt  it  here. 
(A.  S.  HiUheoek.) 
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AbuHlon  sp.,  34978. 
Acacia  data,  34837. 

pycnantha,  35088. 

BpedabUis,  34838. 
Acanihopanax  ricini/oliumy  34783. 
AcarUhosieyos  horrida,  34734. 
Acer  ginnala  teTnenovii,  34784. 

heidreichii,  34988. 
Acle.     See  Albizzia  acle, 
AconUwn  9capo9um  pifrarMdaliB,  35126. 
Acroeomia  totai,  34735. 
Actinidia  ehinensiSy  35133. 
Afzelia  rJuxniboidea.    See  Pahudia  rhamr 

boidea. 
Albiggia  aeU,  35036. 
AUalfA.    See  Medicago  Mttwi. 
Allium  eepa,  35033. 
AUtroemeria  spp.,  34995,  34996. 
Alyncarpus  longifolius,  34931. 
pu2)e8O0tu,  34932. 
niyon^,  34933. 
Ampdopns  delavayana,  35115. 
Amygdalus  persica  nectarinaf  34997. 
Anacoardium  sp.,  34736. 
Xnafuu  BOtivus,  34828. 
^ndirojM^on  anntiZattw,  34934. 

eUratwn,    See    C^m6o]N>9on 

poaraneuM.  See  Cymhopogon 

jvxarancuaa, 
nardui.     See     Cjpnbopoffon 

nardua. 
odaratug,  94027. 
90rghum.    See  Holcu$     sor- 
ghum, 
squarronu.    See  Vetivenazir 
eanioidea. 
AnnoTia  sp.,  34877. 
Apricot.    See  Prvnui  armeniaca. 
Arenga  aaccharifera.    See   Saguerus    pin- 

nattu, 
AnstoeUsia  eseulenta,  34878. 
Anatotelia  ehilerms,  34778.  . 

maequi.    See  uimtoteZta  tMUn- 


Asparagus  sp.,  34975., 

q/rioantM,  34912. 
cooperi,  35089. 
Astragalus  falcatuSf  34992. 
Avocado  (Mexico),  34855,  34856,  34904. 
Pftlta,  34994. 
(Pincio),  34831. 
Veranero,  35121. 

Barley.    See  Hordeian  spp. 
foMTiaean^  onnata.    See  BasanacarUha 
spinosa. 
.    spinosa,  34944. 
Bean.     See  Phaseolus  vulgaris  and  Phase- 
olus  eoccineus, 
adzuld .    See  Phaseolus  angularis . 
broad.    See  Viciafaba. 
jack.    See  Canavali  eruiforme. 
mung.    See  Phaseolus  aureus, 
Boy.    See  Soja  max, 
sword.    See  Canavali  gladiatum. 
yam.    See  Cacara  erosa. 
Beschomaia  sp.  35090. 

roseeCna.   SeeBeschomeriaBp. 
yuccoides,  35091. 
Betula  sp.,  35092. 
Birch.    See  Betula  sp. 
Bomarea  sp.,  34979. 
Bonga  de  China.    See  Normanbya  m£r 

nllii. 
BorassusflabeUtfer,  35040. 
Boronia  pinnata^  34839. 
Braehythiton  acenfolium,  3484QL 
Bread-nut  tree.    See   Piraiinera   aUosa- 

trum. 
Bromus  unioloides,  34806. 
Brosimum  alieastrum.    See  Ptratinera  ali- 

castrum. 
BueUUeia  nivea,  35093. 
Butter  bush.    See   PiUosporum   phiUy' 
raeddes, 

Cacara  erosa,  35134,  35135. 
Calodendrum  capensis.    See  Pallasia  ca- 
pensis. 
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Calyptranthes  Umdxaii,  34980. 
CameUia  thea.    See  Thea  HneruU, 
Campomanesia  sp.,  34879. 
Canavali  ermforme,  34824,  34991. 

gladiatum^  34825. 
Caragana  decoriieans^  34989. 
CariooL  papaya,  34774,  34777,  34903. 
Caryota  sobolifera,  34739. 
Caahew.    See  Anacardium  sp. 
Casna  obovata,  34809. 

occidentalism  34810. 
Castor  bean.    See  Rinnus  communis. 
Ceiba  pentandra,  34875. 
Cereus  sp.,  34999. 

quisco,  34998. 
ChaenoTneles  japonica,  34864. 
Chaetochloaitalica,   34771,   35049,   35050, 
35063,  35071. 
lindmbergianay  34817. 
Chenopodium  quinoa,  34823. 
Cherry,  bush.    See  Prunus  prostrata. 
Chloris  dlstichophyllay  35058,  35060. 
elegans,  35074. 
gracilis,  35059, 
Chrysopogon  montanus,  34935. 
Citronella.    See  Cymbopogon  nardus, 
CitruUiis  vulgaris,  ^7Z7.  . 
CiYnw  spp.,  34755,  34756,  34775. 
limonia  X  grandiSy  34830. 
nnenm,  34860. 
Clematis  heracleaefolia,  35127. 
Clerodendrum  sp.,  35094. 
'Clover,  red.    See  Tri/olium  pratense. 

yellow  sweet.    See  Melilotus  offi- 
cinalis. 
Coccolobis  sp.,  34982. 
Cocos  romamoffianay  34757. 
Colletia  cnieiatay  34758. 
Cordyline  baueriy  34850. 

tmninaliSy  34849. 
Com.    See  Zca  wiay«. 
Corylus  avellanay  34785. 
Coton«a«t6r  ignava,  34786. 
8<7narui,  35128. 
Cotton.    See  Oossypium  hirsiUum. 
Cowpea.    See  Vigna  sinensis. 
Crataegtu  amoldiana,  34782. 
Xcarriereiy  35095. 
pecHi,  34990. 
Crotalaria  grantiana,  34740. 
Cucumis   m^loy    34983,    34984,    35000    to 

35002. 
Cucwrbita  maxima,  34862. 
sp.,  35003. 


Cupang.    See  Parkia  timarioTia. 
Curcuma  longa,  34773. 
Cymbopetcdum  pendulijlorum,  35039. 
Cymbopogon  citratus,  34728. 

jwaraneasay  35132. 

nardus,  34729. 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  34974. 

Jragrans,  35096. 
Cypress  vine.    See  Ipomoea  quamodii. 
Oytisus  sp.,  35004. 

Dadyloctenium  aegyptium,  34939. 
Date.    See  Phoenix  dactylifera. 
Declenia  nobilis,  34832. 
Ddphinium  duhmbergi,  35129. 
Dillwynia  ericifolia,  34841. 
Dioscorea  sp.,  34861. 

Diospyros  kahi,  34970  to  34973,  35117  to 
35120. 
montana,  35084. 
Dotalu.    See  Loxococcus  rupicola. 
Duku.    See  Lansium  domesticam. 

EckinocMoa  crusgalli,  35062. 
Echium  wUdpretii,  35097. 
Elaeis  guineensis,  34741. 
Eleusine  aegyptiaca.    Bee  Dactyloctenium 
aegyptium. 
coracana,  34768,  35075  to  35077. 
Elithrymm  orienJtaU,  34819. 
Elm.    See  Ulmus  glabra  suherosa. 
EnUlea  palmata,  35098. 
Eragrostis  superba,  34818. 
Eremurus  tvrhesUmiais,  35130. 
Eriodendron  anfraduosum.        See   Ceiba 

pentandra. 
Eugenia  uniflora,  34880. 
Evening  primrose.    See  Oenothera  spp. 

Feroniella  oblata,  34835. 

Field  pea.    See  Pisum  sativum. 

Filbert.    See  Corylus  avellana. 

Fliune  tree.    See  Brachychiton  aeerifolium. 

Flax.    See  Linum  usitatissimum. 

Fragaria  vesca,  35005. 

Gorctnia  sp.,  34881. 
Genipa  ajnericana,  34882. 
Genipap.    See  Oenipa  am^ericana. 
Glycine  hispida.    See  Soja  max. 
Gossypium  hirsvium,  34826,  34827. 
Grass,  ginger.     See  Cymbopogon  jvxaran- 
cusa. 
lemon.    See  Cymbopogon  eUratus. 
GrevUlea  banksii,  34872. 
Guava.    See  Psidium  guajava. 
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Haemanthus  eetveldeanus^  34885. 
Halimodtndnm  argerUeam.    See  Halimo- 
deridron  hdhdendron, 
halodendron,  34787. 
HarpephyUum  caffrum,  34943. 
Hawthorn.    See  Crataegus  spp. 
HoleuM  sorghum,  34911,  34985,  34986. 
Holly.    See  Ilex  corallina. 
HoneyBackle.    8ee  Lonieera  floribunda, 
Hordeum  dittichon  nutam,  35051,  35053. 

vtdgare,  35052. 
Hypericum  hoolerianumy  85099. 

Hex  eoraUina,  34836. 

Immortelle.    See  Elichrytum  orterUaU. 

Indigofera  amblyofUha,  35100. 

gUmduloM,  34936. 

linifolia,  34937. 

tHfoliata,  34938. 
Inodu  exul,  35116. 
Ipomoea  quamodil,  34767. 

Jaborandi.    See  Pilocarpus  pennalifoliuB. 
Jasmine.    See  Jatminumjloridum, 
Jiumxrvwm  floridumf  35101. 
Juglans  regia,  35006. 
Jujube.    Bee  Ziziphus  jujuba, 

Kafir,  dwarf.    See  Holeus  sorghum, 
Kafir  plum.     See  HarpepkyUum  caffrwn. 
Kandela.    See  Kerstingiella  geocarpa. 
Kapok.    See  Ceiba  perUandra. 
Kennedya  rubicundoy  34842. 
Kerstingiella  geocarpa,  34916  to  34919. 
Kurrajong.     See  Grevillea  banksH. 

Lagunaria  paiersonii,  34843. 
Lansium  domesikum,  34920,  34976,  35041. 
£a%ru«Bp.,  35007. 

Larkspur.    See  Delphinium  duhmbergi, 
Leptospermwnflavescens,  34844. 
sooparium,  34853. 
lAoania  plalypiu,  34915. 
Lieuala  peltata,  34742. 
Lily,  palm.    See  CordyUne  terminalis. 
Linton  usitatissimtanf  35057. 
Ixxuasp.,  35008. 
Lonicerafiofihunda,  34788. 
Loxoeoceus  rupicola,  34743. 
Lucuma  neriifoUa,    See  PoUteria  neriifolia. 

Mahogany.    See  Swietenta  maerophylla. 
Mammea  ameriama,  35042. 
Mammee.    See  Mammea  am^ricana, 
Mangifera  sp.,  34907. 


Mango.    See  Mangifera  sp. 

Manuka,  NichoUs's.    See  Iteptospermum 

soopariwn. 
Maple.    See  Acer  ginnala  semenovH, 
Maqui.    See  Aristotelia  chUensis. 
Medioago  earstiensis,  34772. 

saHva,   34863,   35085  to  36087, 
35122. 
MdHotus  officinalis,  34822. 
Millet.    See  Chaetochha  itaUca, 
Mimosa  ode.    See  AUnma  ade. 
Monkshood.    See  Aconitum  scaposum  py- 

ramidalis, 
MoquiUa  platypus.    See  Lioania  platypus, 
Muskmelon.    See  Cucumis  melo, 
Myrtus  spp.,  34760,  34761. 

Nanas.    See  AcajUhosieyos  horrida. 

Nectandra  sangvinea,  34981. 

Nectarine.    See  Amiygdalus  persica  nee- 

tarina. 
Nephelium  tom^ntosum,  35102. 
Nieotiana  rustioa,  34752  to  34754,  34820, 
35078  to  35082. 
tabacum,  34821. 
Nomumhya  merriUii,  34732. 

Ockna  pulchra,  34942. 
Oenothera  moUissima,  35010. 

odorata,  35009. 
OncospermaJUamentosumf  34744. 
Onion.    See  AUium  cepa. 
Opuntia  sp.,  35011. 
Orange  (China),  34775. 

(Florida),  34860. 
Oreodoxa  regia.    See  Roystonea  regia, 
Osterdamia  matrella,  35073. 

Pachyrhvnis  angtUatvs.    See  Caeara  erosa, 
Facitii.    See  Aristoclesia  eseulenta, 
Pahudia  rhomboidea,  35034. 
Pallasia  capensis,  34845. 
Palm,  African  oil,  34741. 

Alexandra,  34738. 

date,  35083. 

(Italy),  35106. 

(Java),  34735,  34738,  34739,  34742, 
34744,  34745,  34747,  34748,  34757. 

(Mauritius),  34832,  34833. 

Nibung,  34744. 

Fftlmyra,  35040. 

royal,  34747. 
Palmetto.    See  Inodes  exul. 
Panax  elegans.    See  Polysdas  elegans. 
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Panicum  crusgaUi,    See  Ednnochloa  crus- 
galH, 
livdenbergianum.    See     Chaeto- 

dUoa  lindenhergiana. 
milioceum,  35054  to  35056, 35065. 
teneriffae.  See  Tricholaenaroiea. 
Papaya.    See  Carica  papaya. 
Parhia  roxburghn.    See  Parhia  timoriana. 

Hmoriana,  35035. 
Pa9palwn  dUatatum,  3(^068. 

distichtan.    See  Paspalum  no- 
tation, 
notatum,  35067. 
stoUmiferum,  35066. 
Pani/lora  alba,  35103. 

banksii,  35104. 
monioota,  35113. 
Paaaion  fruit.    See  Pasmflora  spp. 
Pea.    See  Pxaum  sativum. 
PeriUa  arguta.    See  PeriUa  naankmentit. 

nankinensia,  34829. 
PerseaamerUxma,    34831,    34855,    34856, 
34904,  34994,  35121. 
gratisfima.    See  Pertea  americana. 
PendmmoD,  Fugi,  34972. 

Giombo,  34973. 

Gosho,  35117. 

(Japan),     34970    to    34973, 

35117  to  35120. 
Koshu  mam,  35118. 
Miahiiazii  (Aiztl),  34970. 

(Sakuflhu),  34971. 
Myodo,  35119. 
Ohaasakti,  35120. 
Phaseoltu  aureus,  34776. 

angularisy  34812  to  34816,  34948 

to  34969. 
coccineus,  34888,  34889. 
viUgariSy  34731,  34890  to  34900, 
35012  to  35016. 
Pkilodendrcm  robuatum,  34762. 
Phoenix  dactyltfera,  35083. 

sp.,  35105. 
Pilocarpus  pennatifolius,  35106. 
Pine.    See  Pinus  pyrenaioa. 
Pineapple.    See  AnoTias  sativtu, 
Pintu  pyrenaioa,  35107. 
Piratinera  cHioastrum,  34876. 
Pimm  sativum,  34941,  35018. 
Pitanga.    See  Eugenia  uniflora, 
Pithecolobium  pruinosum,  34846. 


Pittosporum  phillyraeoides,  35108. 

revolutum,  34847. 
PlaUmia  insignis.    See  Aristodesia  esat- 

lenta. 
Plum.    See  Prunus  spp. 
Poa  pallens,  34807. 
Polypogon  spp.,  35069,  35070. 
Polysdas  d^ns,  34848. 
Poplar.    See  Poptdus  spp. 
Populus  alba,  34789. 

balsamtfera,  34791. 
X  berolinensis,  34792. 
candioans,  34794. 
<&Ztoi(2»,  34790,34793. 
laurifolia,  34797. 
nigra,  34795,  34796. 
petrotvskiana,  34801. 
ATTionn,  34779, 34798. 
siuiveolens,  34799. 
tremula,  34800. 
Potato  (Chile),  35024  to  35028. 

(Fiance),  34921  to  34923. 
Pouteria  nerUfolia,  34759. 
!Prickly  pear.    See  Opuniia  sp. 
Primrose,  evening.    See  Oenothera  spp. 
Proeo.    See  Panicum  mUiaoeum. 
Prunus  sp.,  35020. 

anneniaoa,  34865,  35019. 
brigafUina,  34851,  35046. 
maadmovneni,  34802. 
proftroto,  34803. 
Psedera  henryana,  35114. 
Pndmm  guajava,  34763. 
Psydiotria  luponiensis,  35037. 

ZtUKmienns.    See  P«ycAo<ria  2u- 

Ptychosperma  gracilis,  34738. 
Pumpkin.    See  Cucurbila  maxima. 
Pyrusjaponica.  BeeChaenomelesjaponioa. 

Queensland  pyramid  tree.  8eeLagunaria 

patersonii. 
Quince,  Japanese.    See  ChaenoTneles  ja- 

ponica. 
Quinoa.    See  Chenopodium  quinoa. 
Quisco.    See  Cereus  quisco, 

Kagi.    See  Eleusine  coracana. 
Bhapisfiabelliformis,  34745. 
Rhus  punjabensis  sinioa,  35109. 
Pidnus  communis,  34746. 
Rollinia  sp.,  34764. 
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Rosa  sp.,  35110  to  36112. 

lesekenatUUana,  34834. 
Ro9cheria  melanochoetes,  34833. 
Rose  (Italy),  35110  to  35112. 

(England),  34834. 
Roystonea  regiuy  34747. 

Sacred  ear  flower.      See  Cynibopetalum 

penduMJUmim. 
Sagtterus  pinnahu,  34748. 
St.  JohnVwort.     See  Hypericum  hooheri" 

anum. 
Salvia  sp.,  35021. 
Sansapote.    See  Lieania  platypus. 
Sapindtu  ep.,  34769. 
Seiaria  italiea.    See   Chaetochloa  italica. 
Hndenbergiana,      See  Chaetochloa 

lindenbergicma, 
Sisyrinehium  sp.,  35022. 
Soapberry.    See  Sapindus  sp. 
Soja  max,  34977. 
Solarium  spp.,  34866,  35023,  35045. 

(hacoense,  34923. 

eommcnoniif  34921,  34922. 

tuberosum,  35024  to  35028. 
Sorghum  vulgare.    See  HoleuB  sorghum. 
Spy  bean.    See  Soja  max. 
Squash.    See  CucurbUa  sp. 
StereuliaaceTifolia.  Bee  Braehychiton  aeeri- 
folium, 

guadrifida,  34873. 
Stevia  rebaudiana,  34883. 
Strawberry.    See  Fragaria  vesca, 
Swietenia  macrophyUa,  34914. 

Tacsonia  manioata.    See  Pass^lora  mani- 

eata. 
Tamariflk.    See  romortrspp. 
Tamariz  iashgariea,  34780. 
perUandra,  Z'^BOi, 
Tantoon.    See  Leptospermumflavescens. 
Tea.     See  Thea  sinensis. 
Thea  sinensis,  34749,  34770. 


Thunbergia  akUa,  34765. 

Tindalo.    See  Pahudia  rhomboidea. 

Tobacco  (Italy),  34752  to  34754. 

(Russia),  34820,  34821,  35078  to 
35082. 
Tomato,  tree,  34974,  35096. 
Tricholaena  rosea,  35064,  35072. 
Trifolium  praterue,  34852. 
Turmeric.    See  Curcuma  longa. 


Ulmus  glabra  suberosa,  34805. 
Undetermined,     34750,     34751, 
34884,  34913,  85029  to  35031. 


34766, 


Vetiver.    See  Vetiveria  tuanioides. 
Vetiveria  zizanuAdes,  34730,  34928. 
Vicia  ervUia,  35061. 

/aba,  35044. 
Vigna  sinensis,  34811,  34859,  34901,  34902, 

34940. 
Viola  eomuta,  35131. 
Violet,  homed.    See  Viola  oomuta. 
Vitis  henryana.    See  Peedera  henryana. 

Walnut.    See  Juglans  regia. 
Watermelon.    See  CitruUus  vulgaris. 
Wattle,  cedar.    See  Acacia  data. 

golden.    See  Amda  pycnantha, 
mudgee.     See  Aoada  spectabilis. 

Xanthosama  sagittaefolium,  34854. 
Ximenia  caffira,  35043. 

Yam.    See  Diosoorea  sp. 

bean.    See  Caeara  erosa. 
Yangtaw.    See  Actinidia  chinensis. 
Yautia.    See  Xanthosoma  sagittaefolium, 

Zea  mays,  34733. 
ZephyranJthes  sp.,  34993,  35032. 
Ziziphus  jujuha,  34874. 

saliva.    See  Zisiphus  jujuba. 
Zoysia  pungens.    See  Osterdamia  matrella. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM 
APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1913  (NO.  35:  NOS.  35136  TO 
35666). 


INTRODUCTOBY  STATEMENT. 

It  has  been  customary  ever  since  these  inventories  were  first  begun 
in  1898  to  review  briefly  the  field  work  accomplished  by  explorers  of 
the  office  during  the  period  covered  by  the  inventory  and  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  interesting  new  plants  which  are  described  in  it. 

Any  system,  even  a  bad  one,  comes  to  have  a  certain  historical 
value  if  it  is  maintained  through  a  period  of  years.  This  one,  which 
has  as  its  object  the  recording  of  all  department  introductions  of 
foreign  plants,  has  now  been  in  operation  for  17  years,  and  to-day  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  trace  any  one  of  the  new  plants  brought  in 
either  to  its  early  death  or  to  its  success  in  some  part  of  the  country. 
The  discovery  of  one  of  the  department  introductions  as  a  large  tree, 
for  example,  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country  can  easUy  be 
traced  back  to  the  card  record,  which  will  show  when  it  was  sent  out 
for  trial  and  to  what  experimenter,  and  the  printed  note  about  it  in 
one  of  these  inventories  will  give  the  clue  to  its  foreign  origin.  The 
constant  use  of  these  inventories  by  field  experimenters  has  fuUy 
justified  the  expenditure  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  their 
publication,  and  while  in  the  multigraphed  advance  sheets,  called 
'*  Plant  Immigrants,"  there  appears  from  time  to  time  mention  of 
the  apparently  most  important  plant  collections  received,  the  presence 
of  these  printed  inventories  in  the  libraries  of  the  country  makes  it 
possible  to  look  up  and  find  out  the  origin  of  any  new  plant  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

YRth  the  growing  vigilance  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new 
plant  parasites,  this  system  has  appeared  to  be  distinctly  advanta- 
geous and  can  be  safely  recommended  as  a  continuing  poUcy.  Should 
a  parasite  slip  in  through  quarantine  and  be  later  discovered,  practi- 
cally every  plant  of  that  introduction  could  be  located.  Previous 
to  its  adoption  many  interesting  new  plants  were  brought  in  whose 


NoTB.-/rhis  bulletin  is  a  record  of  new  or  Uttle-known  seeds  or  plants  procured  mostly  from  abroad.   It 
ii  intended  for  distribution  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  more  important  private  cooperators. 
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early  history,  so  to  speak,  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  because  nowhere 
was  there  recorded  in  any  permanent  form  the  historical  account 
of  their  first  introduction  into  the  country.  This  system  of  printed 
inventories  is  therefore  intended  to  be  an  orderly  and  dear  method 
of  making  permanently  available  to  the  public  the  record  of  the 
introduction  of  thousands  of  new  and  more  or  less  valuable  plants 
which  it  is  hoped  will  increase  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  one  vray 
or  another. 

In  the  early  days  of  plant  exploration,  particularly  in  Europe,  the 
danger  of  introducing  new  parasites  with  new  seeds  and  plants  was 
not  realized,  and  private  firms  and  wealthy  amateurs  did  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  plant  introduction,  either  as  pubUc-spirited  men 
or  for  profit.  To-day,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  of  plants,  has  come  a  new  responsibility — ^that  of  making 
sure  that  no  dangerous  insect  parasites  or  parasitic  fungi  are  intro- 
duced with  the  plants.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  securing  new 
plants  has  proved  on  the  whole  a  very  unprofitable  business  to  such 
private  firms  as  have  engaged  in  it,  because  of  the  great  expense  of 
maintaining  explorers  in  the  field  and  the  difficulty  of  retaining 
control  of  a  new  plant  long  enough  to  make  much  out  of  it. 

As  the  researches  of  the  Government  experts  result  in  new  methods 
for  the  disinfection  of  large  quantities  of  plant  material,  this  commerce 
is  bound  to  grow,  and  it  is  even  conceivable  that  general  inexpensive 
methods  will  be  discovered  by  which  aU  kinds  of  parasitic  diseases  of 
plants  can  be  killed  on  imported  material  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  this 
coimtry,  so  that  only  disease-free  plant  material  will  leave  the 
quarantine  stations  of  our  ports. 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  many  of  the  notes  in  the  inventory  is 
to  be  regretted,  but  in  general  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  the  result 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  many  who  send  in  material  to  grasp  the 
plan  of  plant  introduction  as  a  whole;  and  since  fresh  field  obser- 
vations, even  though  they  are  incomplete,  are  more  valuable  than 
book  knowledge,  it  has  been  deemed  better  to  print  these  impressions 
fresh  from  the  field  than  to  give  abstracts  from  books  on  horticul- 
ture and  botany  describing  the  plants. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  new  introductions  in  this 
inventory,  for  it  covers  collections  which  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agri- 
cultural explorer  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  made  in  the  Shan- 
timg  Province  of  China,  and  some  remarkable  new  potato  varieties 
secured  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight  during  his  trip  through  southern  Chile 
and  Peru. 

Mr.  Meyer's  collections  enumerated  in  this  inventory  include  a 
cultivated  large-fruited  variety  of  the  Chinese  haw  (Crataegus  pinna- 
tijida)y  No.  35456,  which  in  Mr.  Meyer's  opinioa  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  American  horticulturists.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  re- 
markably drought  resistant.     The  fruit  is  of  good  flavor,  and  from 
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it  is  made  a  unique  preserve.  The  vigor  and  productiveness  of  our 
native  hawthorn,  the  delicious  character  of  the  fruit  of  the  Palestine 
species  {Crdtaegua  azarolus),  and  the  hardiness  and  drought  resist- 
ance of  this  cidtivated  Chinese  species  should  suggest  experiments  in 
domestication  and  selection  for  the  production  of  a  fruit  adapted  to 
conditions  other  than  those  ideal  for  the  apple  and  the  pear. 

The  so-called  wild  pear  (Pyrus  usauriensis),  No.  35304,  is  perhaps 
the  hardiest  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the  pear  belongs,  and,  com- 
ing from  Harbin,  it  will  doubtless  stand  the  cold  of  our  extreme 
Northwest  and  prove  of  value  to  pear  breeders  there.  Even  as  an 
ornamental  it  shoidd  be  worth  planting  on  the  northwestern  Great 
Plains. 

Grape  breeders  seem  to  have  done  much  in  the  crossing  of  our 
native  species  of  Vitis,  but  it  has  remained  for  the  Russian  plant 
breeder  Mijurin  to  make  the  cross  between  Vitis  riparia  and  the  wild 
grape  of  the  Amur  Valley,  Vitis  amurensis.  This  hybrid.  No.  35306, 
Mr.  Meyer  reports,  produces  a  small  berry  of  good  flavor.  As  to  its 
hardiness,  little  seems  yet  to  be  kaown. 

A  sweet-fruited  moimtain  ash,  or  rowan,  another  of  Mijmin's  pro- 
ductions. No.  35305,  according  to  Mr.  Meyer,  ought  to  do  well  in 
Oregon. 

Two  new  red  currants,  Nos.  35308  and  35309,  one  from  the  Amur 
region  and  one  from  the  northern  Altai  Mountains,  should  possess 
unusual  hardiness  and  be  of  interest  to  breeders. 

The  culture  of  the  hazelnut  or  cobnut  has  made  but  little  progress 
as  yet  in  America,  although  it  is  an  important  industry  in  England 
and  along  the  Mediterranean.  Corylus  mandshuricn,  from  Harbin, 
No.  35288,  a  small,  hard-shelled  species,  may  bring  increased  hardi- 
ness and  disease  resistance  into  hybrids  between  it  and  the  European 
species. 

The  growing  interest  of  amateiu^  in  the  jujube,  or  Chinese  tsao, 
makes  the  collection  secured  by  Mr.  Meyer  in  Shantung  a  matter  of 
sj^ecial  importance.  The  trees  of  the  seedless  form,  No.  35253,  are 
ringed  or  girdled,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  bear  larger  crops  of 
fruit,  sometimes  doubling  the  crop.  The  scarlet  jujube,  Nos.  35255 
and  35601,  the  fruits  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  small  egg,  and  10  of 
the  best  market  varieties  planted  in  large  orchards  in  the  Shantimg 
Province,  Nos.  35257  and  35601  to  35609,  add  11  important  numbers 
to  oiu*  collection  of  this  hardy  droughWesistant  new  tree  crop. 
Zisiphus  trinervia,  No.  35416,  has  been  introduced  as  a  possible 
tropical  stock  for  the  Chinese  jujube. 

The  North  China  varieties  of  walnut  (Juglans  regia  sinensis)  have 
not  been  tested  in  America  sufficiently,  and  Mr.  Meyer  thinks  in  the 
warmer  valleys  of  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain  region  they  may 
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do  well.  He  has  sent  in  four  varieties,  Nos.  35610  to  35613,  one 
from  Shantung  Province  and  three  from  Peking. 

The  interest  in  muskmelons  appears  to  he  perpetual,  notwith- 
standing the  susceptihiUty  which  the  plant  shows  to  a  change  in  its 
environment — a  change,  hy  the  way,  which  the  Chinese  growers 
have  recogxxized  for  many  years.  Thirteen  varieties  of  seed  (Nos. 
35645  to  35657)  from  Shantung  Province  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  melon  breeders. 

Mr.  Meyer  discovered  in  use  as  a  hedge  plant  Guirania  tricuspi- 
data,  No.  35258,  the  near  relative  of  our  ordinary  Osage  orange 
(Toxyhn  pomiferum),  and  the  literature  records  the  making  in 
France  of  a  true  hybrid  between  these  two  species. 

One  of  the  results  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight's  trip  over  the  Andes  into 
Chile  and  Peru,  on  his  return  from  employment  for  several  months 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Argentina,  was  the  introduction  of  a  collection 
of  varieties  of  potato  and  wild  forms  of  Solanum  more  or  less  nearly 
related  to  the  potato.  This  collection,  consisting  of  79  numbers, 
35491  to  35569,  xjan  scarcely  fail  to  yield  material  of  value  for  the 
breeders  who  are  working  with  this  staple  crop.  It  includes  the 
remarkable  yellow  potato  with  yellow  flesh  of  excellent  quality,  a 
form  distinct  from  anything  we  have. 

Among  the  fine  varieties  of  tropical  papayas,  Nos.  35582  to  35586, 
which  were  presented  to  this  Government  by  the  Belgian  minister  of 
colonies,  from  the  Belgian  Kongo,  one  at  least  shows  imusual  prom- 
ise because  of  its  small  size,  compact  shape,  and  good  quality.  Nos. 
35142  and  35143,  the  mountain  papaya  (Ociricacandamarcensis),  have 
acid  fruits  and  may  be  valuable  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field,  in  the  Government  of  Kursk, 
and  the  Charkof  Agricultural  Selection  Station,  in  Russia,  have 
furnished  15  selected  strains  of  clover  which  will  interest  the  breeders 
of  this  forage  crop,  Nos.  35265  to  35279. 

Five  species  of  Hedysarum,  Nos.  35444  to  35448,  from  Albano, 
Stockholm,  have  been  sent  by  the  director  of  the  station  there  for 
use  in  the  breeding  of  new  forms  of  this  forage  plant,  one  species  of 
which,  sulla  (H,  coronarium),  is  an  important  forage  crop  in  many 
Mediterranean  coimtries. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Baker  calls  attention  through  his  introduction  of  a  truly 
edible  tropical  fig  (Ficus  vlmifolia),  No.  35449,  to  the  possibility  of 
producing  good  figs  for  the  Tropics. 

A  named  collection  of  Javanese  mangos,  Nos.  35403  to  35412, 
presented  by  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Buitenzorg,  Java,  including 
the  wild  species  Mangifera  foetida  var.  TnoUia,  may  assist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mango  problems  of  southern  Florida. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Bailey  Willis,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  a  collection  of  seeds  of  grasses  has  arrived 
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from  the  Argentine  Andes,  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapi.  According 
to  Dr.  Willis  these  are  mostly  pasture  grasses  of  which  stock  are  fond, 
and  as  they  come  from  regions  where  heavy  sununer  frosts  occur 
they  may  fit  into  northwestern  conditions. 

The  quandong-nut  tree  of  Australia,  No.  35323;  the  evergreen  oak 
tree  (Pasania  cornea)  of  Hongkong,  having  edible  acorns.  No.  35320; 
local  Nigeria  varieties  of  cotton,  Nos.  35315  to  35317;  a  western 
Siberian  form  of  sainfoin  which  has  promise  as  a  late  fodder  crop  in 
dry  regions  with  a  short  growing  season.  No.  35313;  a  strain  of  the 
yellow-flowered  alfalfa  (Medicago  falcaia),  pecuUar  to  the  region 
about  Omsk,  Siberia,  No.  35312;  a  low-spreading  hardy  juniper  from 
Transbaikaha,  Siberia,  No.  35310;  the  Bema  Late  orange,  exported 
in  quantity  from  Murcia,  Spain,  No.  35247;  the  Medjoul,  or  Tafilet, 
date  from  Morocco,  No.  35161;  a  new  species  of  raspberry  from 
western  Szechwan,  China,  with  golden-yellow  fruit  of  good  flavor 
and  stems  of  unusual  vigor,  No.  35197;  a  tropical  melon  {Sicaha 
odorifera)  with  scented  flesh  which  makes  excellent  preserves.  No. 
35136;  and  a  honeysuckle  from  Tibet  which  has  proved  hardy  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  No.  35188,  are  additions  to  the  experimental 
plant  material  which  this  inventory  records  as  now  being  ready  or 
soon  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  specialists  of  the  country. 

As  heretofore,  the  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May  Riley, 
the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been  made 
and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Skeels,  and  the  descriptive  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz, 
who  has  also  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory,  as  of  all  the 
pubUcations  of  this  office. 

David  Fairchild, 
AgricuUuraZ  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foeeign  Seed  and  Plant  iNTBODucnioN, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  IB,  1916. 
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35136.  SiCANA  ODOBiFERA  (Veil.)  Naudin.  Melocoton. 

From  Tampico,  Mexico.    Preaented  by  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Miller,  American  consul. 
Received  April  2,  1913. 

^'Cdlahaza  melon.  There  is  only  a  small  production  of  this  fruit  in  this  district. 
Excellent  preserves  are  made  from  this  fruit  by  the  residents  of  this  section. ' '   ( Miller,) 

"This  large  and  beautiful  cucurbit  seems  to  belong  to  all  the  hot  regions  of  South 
America.  It  is  there  regarded  almost  as  an  economic  plant,  and  according  to  Triana 
is  even  cultivated  in  some  r^ons.  The  traveler  Piso,  as  early  as  1668,  mentioned 
its  principal  uses,  among  others  that  which  was  made  and  whidi  is  still  made  of  the 
remarkably  odorous  fruits  for  perfuming  linen  and  clothing  and  perhaps  for  driving 
away  moths.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  fruits  are  edible,  but  are  rarely  eaten  raw. 
According  to  Hasskarl,  the  Spanish  of  Peru  give  it  the  name  Olorero  because  of  its 
penetrating  odor.  In  another  locality  in  the  same  country  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Sicojia,  which  I  have  used  as  a  generic  name.  It  is  therefore  probably 
cultivated,  since  three  varieties  are  distinguished  under  the  name  Sicana  Colorado y 
S.  atrumUay  and  S.  rugrOy  according  as  the  fruit  is  red,  yellow,  or  greenish  black, 
which  would  surely  not  be  the  case  if  the  plant  were  left  entirely  to  the  wild  state. 
In  New  Grenada  it  bears  the  name  of  Melocotofiy  which  is  that  of  the  peach  in  Span- 
ish, without  doubt  as  an  allusion  to  the  odor  of  the  fruit,  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  peach. 

"The  genus  Sicana  is  very  near  Cucurbita,  to  which  VellosO  and  Hasskarl  have 
joined  it.  In  Sicana  the  anthers  are  as  wide  or  wider  than  long,  besides  they  are 
entirely  free,  while  their  filaments  are  connected,  which  is  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  one  sees  in  Cucurbita.  If  to  this  first  difference  one  adds  the  peculiar  direction 
of  the  calyx  teeth,  which  are  turned  outward  even  in  very  young  buds,  the  shortly 
campanulate  form  of  the  corolla,  the  total  absence  of  the  hairs  which  make  all  the 
species  of  gourds  rough  to  the  touch,  the  pronounced  and  most  unconquerable  ten- 
dency of  the  stem  and  branches  to  grow  vertically,  and  finally  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  extremities  of  the  tendrils,  which  attach  themselves  like  cupping  glasses 
to  the  most  polished  solid  bodies,  to  which  they  adhere  with  force,  one  admits  with 
me  that  Sicana  could  not  be  confounded  with  Cucurbita."  {NaiuHuy  Annales  des 
ScieTKXs  NaturelleSy  ser,  4,  vol.  18 y  p.  181-184,  1862.) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  melonlike  fruit  of  the  Mexican  melocoton,  see  Plate  I. 

35137.  Pebsea  meyeniana  Nees. 

From  central  Chile.    Presented  by  Sr.  Salvador  Izquierdo,  who  procured  it 
through  Sr.  Jos6  D.  Husbands,  Limavida,  Chile.    Received  March  29,  1913. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  28636. 

36138.    Pebsea  meyeniana  Nees. 

From  central  Chile.    Presented  by  Sr.  Jo86  D.  Husbands,  Limavida,  Chile. 
Received  March  31, 1913. 
'^  This  is  a  rounder,  more  compact  tree  than  the  Persea  linguey  grows  in  dryer,  poorer 
soils.    It  is  far  better  as  a  stock  for  Persea  gratissima.    The  leaves  are  dark  green  on 
top,  with  a  white,  sUken  finish  underneath.''    {Husbands.) 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  28636. 
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36139  to  36141. 

From  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Dr. 
J.  N.  Rose,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    Received  March  17,  1913. 
Quoted  not^s  by  Dr.  Rose,  except  as  otherwise  specified. 

36139.  Abrus  PRAECATORIU8  L.  Jequixity. 
"Normal  form." 

^'A  twining  vine  with  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate  leaves;  leaflets  small, 
linear  ova],  obtuse  at  apex  and  base,  in  8  to  20  pairs;  flowers  pale  purple  to 
white,  in  axillary  racemes;  legumes  oblong,  compressed,  containing  4  to  6  hard, 
glossy,  scarlet  seeds  marked  with  a  little  black  spot.  Like  many  other  legumi- 
nous plants,  it  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  intensity  of  light,  the  leaflets 
hanging  down  vertically  at  night,  as  though  asleep,  and  rising  with  the  dawn. 
These  movements  are  also  caused  in  a  measure  by  the  overclouding  and  clear- 
ing of  the  sky.  When  ripe  the  pods  burst  open,  displaying  the  pretty,  bright- 
colored  seeds,  which  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  tangled  undergrowth  of  the 
forest.    The  plant  is  of  wide  distribution  in  the  Tropics. 

"  In  India  the  seeds  are  used  by  the  jewelers  and  druggists  as  weights,  each 
seed  weighing  almost  exactly  1  grain.  The  plant  derived  its  specific  name 
'praecatorius'  from  the  fact  that  rosaries  are  made  of  the  seeds.  The  Germans 
call  them  'Patemostererbse.'  In  many  tropical  countries  they  are  made  into 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 

"The  seeds,  known  in  pharmacy  as  jequirity  beans,  contain  two  proteid 
poisons,  which  are  almost  identical  in  their  physiological  and  toxic  piopaties 
with  those  found  in  snakes'  venom,  though  less  powerful  in  their  effects.  In 
India  the  seeds  are  ground  to  a  powder  in  a  mortar,  into  which  the  natives  dip 
the  points  of  their  daggers  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  daggers  thus  prepared 
cause  death.  When  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  seeds  is  introduced  beneath 
the  skin  fatal  results  follow;  less  than  2  grains  of  the  powder  administered  in 
this  way  to  cattle  causes  death  within  48  hours.  One  of  these  poisons,  called 
'abrin,'  is  a  toxalbumin.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  in  Egypt  the 
seeds  are  sometimes  cooked  and  eaten  when  food  is  scarce,  though  they  are 
very  hard  and  indigestible.  The  root  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  licorice. ' ' 
(Safford,  Useful  PlanU  of  Guam,) 

36140.  Annona  squamosa  L.  Annna, 
^*  Only  one  tree  said  to  grow  on  the  island  and  that  owned  by  Mr.  Zadiay 

Keating.    Supposed  African  origin . ' ' 

36141.  CoccoTHRiNAX  GARBERi  (Chapm.)  Sarg.  Palm. 
{Thrinax  garberi  Chapm.) 

**Teyer  tree.  A  beautiful  fan-leaved  palm  common  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  much  prized  as  an  ornamental  tree.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  States, 
although,  of  course,  it  may  be  quite  conmion  in  the  South  or  in  Galifixnia." 

36142  and  36143.    Carica  gandamabcensis  Hooker  f . 

Mountain  papaya. 

From  Nice,  Alpes-Maritimes,  France.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Ptos- 
chowsky.  Received  February  17, 1913. 
"  Mountain  pawpaw.  A  small  semiherbaceous  tree  with  a  crown  of  large,  coarse, 
palmate  leaves,  native  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  similar  to  the  pawpaw  of  the  low 
country,  but  with  fruit  only  about  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  the  size  of  that  of  the  latt^-. 
It  has  been  introduced  at  Hali^ala  Oardens,  Ceylon,  in  1880,  and  is  now  commonly 
grown  in  hill  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  being  often  found  in  a  seminatuialiied 
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state  about  upcoxmtry  bungalows.  The  ovoid  angular  fruit  is  in  season  all  the  year; 
though  too  acid  to  be  used  for  dessert,  it  is  very  agreeable  when  stewed,  and  it  can 
also  be  made  into  jam  and  preserves.  When  ripe  the  fruit  has  a  pleasant  applelike 
odor.  Propagated  by  seed."  {H.  F.  MacmilUm,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening 
cmd  Planting,) 

36142.    "Larger  than  ordinary  fruits." 

86143.    "  Fruits  varying  in  size  but  of  excellent  quality. ' '    (Proschowsky.) 

35144.    Theobboma  cacao  L.  Cacao. 

From  La  Guaira,  Venezuela.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Voetter,  American  con- 
sul.   Received  April  5,  1913. 
Secured  for  the  experimenters  of  the  Philippine  Biueau  of  Agriculture. 

85146  and  35146.    Kebstinoiella  geocabpa  Harms.        Kandela* 
From  Togoland,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Hofflemer,  Imperial  Station, 
Sokode,  Bassari,  at  the  request  of  the  director,  Botanische  Zentralstelle  fUr 
die  Kolonien,  Dahlem  post  Steglitz,  Germany.    Received  April  7, 1913. 

36146.  Black.  36146.    Reddish. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34916  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

35147  to  35160. 

From  Paris,  France.    Presented  by  the  director,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Received  March  28. 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

36147.  X  Acer  BOSon  Spach.  Maple. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33138  for  previous  introduction. 

36148.  Aralia  chinensis  mandshurica  Rupr. 

"This  species  is  perfectly  hardy  and  will  thrive  anywhere  in  England,  pro- 
ducing large  and  elegant  foliage,  which,  however,  falls  at  the  first  touch  of  frost. 
The  stems,  which  are  prickly,  are  quite  hardy,  and  attain  a  height  of  10  feet 
or  so.  When  once  established,  this  plant  can  be  easily  propagated  by  suckers 
which  rise  from  the  base.  During  the  summer  its  appearance  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  large  trusses  of  flowers  which,  if  not  individually  beautiful, 
give  the  plant  a  fufther  subtropical  appearance.  As  the  leaves  have  a  great 
spread  when  fully  matured,  an  abundance  of  room  must  be  allotted  to  the 
shrubs  when  planted,  a  matter  which  might  be  easily  overlooked,  as  when 
denuded  of  their  foliage  one  can  hardly  imagine  them  to  be  the  same  plant." 
(The Garden,  March  1, 1913.) 

36149.  GoRNUS  BRETSCHNEIDERI  L.  Houry. 

''The  value  of  this  Comus  consists  in  the  color  of  its  stems,  which  are  pale 
yellowish  green  or  even  sometimes  lemon  yellow  with  reddish  tips,  which  in 
winter  produce  a  striking  effect,  seen  against  a  background  of  dark  evergreens.'' 
{Journal  de  la  SocUU  Nationale  de  Horticulture  de  France^  ser,  4,  vol,  11  ^  p.  12S^ 
1910.) 
36160.    EiASis  GUiNBBNSiB  Jacq.  African  oil  palm. 

"The  bright-yellow  drupe,  with  shiny  black-purple  point,  though  nauseous 
to  the  taste,  is  eaten  by  the  people.  The  maweziy  or  palm  oil,  of  the  consistency 
of  honey,  is  rudely  extracted,  and  forms  an  article  of  considerable  traffic  in  the 
region  around  Lake  Tanganyika.    Deqpite  its  sickening  flavor,  it  is  universally 
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86147  to  86160— Continued. 

used  in  cooking,  and  it  forms  the  only  unguent  and  lamp  oil  in  the  country.  Tkis 
fine  palm  is  also  tapped,  as  is  the  date  in  western  India,  for  toddy,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  this  tempo  (the  sura  of  West  Africa)  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  intoxi- 
cation and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  Laldst  tribes.  This  is  the 
celebrated  palm  oil,  whose  various  official  uses  in  Eiurope  have  already  begun 
to  work  a  social  reformation  in  West  Africa.  The  people  of  Ujiji  separate  by 
pounding  the  oily  sarcocarpium  from  the  one  seed  of  the  drupe,  boil  it  for 
some  hours,  allow  the  floating  substance  to  coagulate,  and  collect  it  in  large 
earthen  pots."  (fterton,  Joiurnal  Royal  Geographical  Society ^  vol.  t9,  p.  219, 
1859.) 

''To-day  the  exports  of  palm  olive  to  Europe  are  among  the  largest  of  exports 
of  any  kind,  requiring  special  steamer  service.  The  oil  is  used  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  many  other  manufactured  products.  The  palm 
has  borne  at  Miami,  Fla.,  but  is  not  quite  hardy  there.  See  No.  35581." 
{David  FairckUd.) 
36161  to  36164.    Lycopsrsicon  esgulbntum  Mill.  Tomato. 

These  varieties  of  the  tomato  were  received  under  the  specific  names  given, 
two  of  which,  L.  pyrjforme  and  L.  racemigerumy  are  recognized  in  the  Index 
Kewensis  as  good  species,  although  in  cultivation,  according  to  Dr.  D.  N. 
Shoemaker,  who  has  grown  the  plants,  no  specific  differences  from  L,  esculentum 
are  evident. 

36 16 1 .  Received  without  variety  name. 

36162.  **L.  cerastforme  DvLDsl." 

36163.  "i.  pyriforme  Dunal." 

36164.  ''L.  racemigerum  Lange." 

36166.    Malus  cerasifera  Spach.  Apple. 

36166.    Medicaoo  carstibnsis  Wulfen. 

"A  yellow-flowered  Medicago  from  the  Karst  Mountains  of  Gamiola.   Peren- 
nial, with  flhiny-black  depressed  pod,  and  oblong-reniform  yellowish  seeds. 
Whole  plant  glabrous.**    {Jacquin,  Observationes,) 
36167  to  36160.    Solanum  nigrum  L.  Nightshade. 

These  varieties  of  nightshade  were  received  in  response  to  requests  for  all 
varieties  obtainable  of  S.  nigrum.  They  were  received  under  the  specific 
names  given,  although  these  are  generally  recognized  as  synonyms  of  S.  nigrum 
or  varieties  thereof. 

36167.  8. guineenselam.  36169.  S.  oUraceum  Dunal. 

36168.  S.  miniatum  Bemh.  36160.  S.  vUlosum  Mill. 

36161.    Phoenix  dacttlifera  L.  Date. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Secured  through  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  Government  Botanist  of 

Algeria.    Received  April  5,  1913. 

"This  date,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  El  Medjovd,  but  sold  in  the  markets  of  Europe 

under  the  name  TafiUt,  comes  from  the  Tafilelt  (also  written  Tafilet  and  Tafilalet) 

r^on  in  southeastern  Morocco.    It  is  the  finest  variety  in  the  Tafilet  country,  the 

fruits  being  2  to  2)  inches  long  and  three-fourths  to  1  inch  thick.    They  are  semi- 

translucent,  dark  brown  in  color,  and  the  flesh  is  rather  firm  in  texture  and  of  a  most 

delicious  flavor.''    {Swingle,) 
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35162  to  36171. 

From  Albano,  Stockholm,  Sweden.    Preeented  by  the  director  of  the  Botanic 
GardoiM.    Received  Maich  31,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  foUowing: 

86102.    Bebberib  cbetica  L.  Barberry. 

"The  flower  raceme  of  this  species  is  usually  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
the  racemes  generally  being  3  to  8  flowered,  and  flower  in  spring.  The  leaves 
are  oblong,  reticulated,  and  the  spines  3  to  5  parted.  The  species  attains  a 
height  of  4  to  5  feet.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  suckers  or  layers  put 
down  in  the  fall;  by  ripened  cuttings,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  planted  in 
flhady  soil,  in  a  cold  frame;  or  by  seed  sown  in  the  spring  or  preferably  in  the 
autumn  when  it  is  fresh  from  the  pulp.  They  will  germinate  in  the  open  in  the 
foUowing  sprii^.  The  last-named  method  is  generally  adopted."  {NichoUon, 
Dictionary  of  Gardening.) 

85108.    Bbbberis  THUKBBRon  MAXiMOwiczi  Kegel.  Barberry. 

''Thifl  plant  is  chiefly  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  surely  no  worthier  one 
for  the  purpose  could  be  named,  combining  as  it  does  a  partly  defensive  charac- 
ter earned  by  its  prickles,  its  close,  neat  growth,  pretty  leaves,  and  lovely 
scarlet  berries.  This  Berberis  is  particularly  effective  when  planted  at  an 
elevation  where  its  scarlet  berries  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  At 
Christmas  time  and  throughout  the  winter,  sprays  of  these  berries  interspersed 
with  hardy  and  other  graceful  fern  fronds  arranged  in  a  lily  bowl  make  a  graceful 
table  centerpiece;  this  combination  has  the  added  value  of  remaining  in  good 
condition  for  several  days."    (FlorisU'  Exchange,  December  10,  1910.) 

85104.  Garaoana  arbobescens  cuneifolia  (Dipp.)  Schneid. 

Siberian  pea  tree. 
''By  this  is  understood  a  form  which  has  more  or  less  conspicuously  wedge- 
shaped  leaflets,  short  petioled  leaves,  and  smaller  fruit  with  seeds  more  or  less 
spotted,  which  forms  a  shrub  only  2  meters  high.  The  formation  of  stipule 
thorns  is  greater,  so  that  this  form  approaches  C.  boisvi  in  many  respects.  How- 
ever, more  definite  delimitation  of  the  variety  is  at  present  questionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  spontaneous  forms  are  not  cleared  up.  The  leaf  texture  in 
degree  of  fimmess  and  the  more  or  lees  variable  sharp  relief  of  the  veins  appar- 
ently vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  location. ''  {Schneider,  Laubholzhmde, 
wL  t,  p.  95.) 

85105.  Erbicurus  robustus  Regel. 

"The  finest  Eremurus  so  far  introduced,  and  an  exceedingly  vigorous  plant, 
surpassed  in  stately  magnificence  only  by  its  variety  elwesianuB.  It  is  a  plant 
one  can  not  grow  too  well,  for  it  prefers  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  appears  to 
resent  soils  containing  any  quantity  of  chalk  or  lime,  such  as  would  grow 
E.  bungei  well.  The  rootstock  has  a  conical  crown  (differing  in  this  respect 
from  eltvetianus)  set  in  a  depression  of  the  roots,  which  ascend  abruptly  as  they 
leave  the  rootstock,  the  thongs  being  rigid  and  fleshy,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
around  each  crown.  The  leaves  are  deeply  channeled,  pale  green,  2  feet  long 
or  more,  ascending  for  half  their  length,  ^e  tips  always  drooping  when  fully 
grown.  The  flower  spikes  are  8  to  10  feet  high,  stouter  than  a  man's  wrist  when 
fully  developed,  bearing  on  the  upper  third  a  dense  array  of  soft,  pale-pink  flow- 
ers, 1}  inches  across  each,  the  petals  of  which  are  broad  and  rounded,  the  anthers 
reddish,  and  the  ovaries'  orange  tinted.  It  is  a  splendid  species,  succeeding 
admirably  in  a  shrubbery  clearing  and  other  sheltered  place,  where  its  growing 
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spikes  would  receive  some  protection.  The  flowering  spikes  of  E.  rohustus  are 
among  the  first  to  appear,  and  they  grow  very  quickly  when  once  started;  hence, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  suffer  from  late  frosts  in  the  open  border. 
For  such  open  spaces  the  variety  elrvesiatws  is  the  better  plant— it  is  later  in 
pushing  spikes,  and  slower  in  developing  its  spikes  than  E.  rolmstus. "  [G,  B. 
MalUtt,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  4,  1905.) 

DistnbtUion. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  with  rose-colored  flowers,  found  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Ala  Tau  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  in  northern 
Turkestan. 
85166.    Eremttrus  turkestanicus  Kegel. 

''It  is  not  handsome;  it  has  a  loose  spike  with  white  flowers  (greenish  on  the 
outside),  short  purple-black  filaments,  long  red  anthers;  the  pedicels  are  erect 
and  very  stout  at  the  top;  the  capsule  is  glabrous,  pyriform;  the  seeds  gray, 
and  larger  than  the  brown  seeds  of  E.  aUaicue."  {Madam  Olga  Fedtschenko, 
in  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  June  10, 1905.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35130  for  previous  introduction. 
86167.    Faoofyrum  tataricum  (L.)  Gaertn.  Buckwheat. 

85168.  Iris  spuria  L.  IciB. 
Forma  dUnflora. 

No  plant  under  this  name  is  listed  in  W.  R.  Dykes' s  folio  monograph.  The 
Grenus  Iris,  1913,  which  see  for  discussion  of  the  spuria  question. 

85169.  Iris  spuria  desertorum  Gawl.  IriB. 
''This  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  forms  of  Iris  spuria.    The  plants 

quickly  grow  into  close  masses  of  foliage  from  which  emerge  numerous  stems. 
The  individual  flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  produced  so  freely  that  the 
whole  effect  is  ornamental.  The  cultivation  i^  extremely  easy,  for  the  plants 
seem  to  succeed  in  any  soil.  Moreover,  the  flowers  are  self -fertilizing  and  the 
seeds  are  produced  in  abundance. "  ( W.  R.  Dyhes,  The  Genus  Iris,  p.  6t,  1913.) 
35170.    Iris  spuria  X  monnieri.  Iris. 

''The  supposition  that  I.  monnieri  is  only  a  form  of  J.  spuria  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  readily  fertile  to  the  pollen  of  the  latter.  The  plants  thus 
raised  by  Foster  are  known  as  J.  rrumspur  and  are  merely  fine  forms  of  /.  spuria 
with  flowers  of  some  shade  of  blue-purple. "    {W.  R.  Dykes,  op.  cU.,  p.  64-) 

"The  culture  of  all  the  members  of  the  spuria  group  is  very  simple.  They 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  from  the  heaviest  clay  to  the  lightest  sand,  but 
seem  to  prefer  a  sunny  position  in  a  rather  stiff  loam  well  enriched  with  humus. 
When  growth  becomes  active  in  the  spring,  the  plants  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
water,  but  seem  to  flower  all  the  better  the  following  year  if  the  rhizomes  are 
well  roasted  by  the  sun  in  the  late  summer  after  the  flowering  season.  The 
seeds  germinate  fairly  readily,  but  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  is  compara- 
tively slow,  and  though  some  may  flower  in  their  season  (in  two  years,  that  is, 
from  the  time  the  seed  germinated)  yet  the  majority  of  them  grow  on  for  at 
least  another  year  before  the  flowers  appear."  {W.  R.  Dykes,  op.  cU.,  p.  58.) 
85171.    Laris  kurilensis  Mayr.  Kuzile  larch. 

"A  tree  up  to  70  feet  high,  forming  a  stout  trunk  2  to  2^  feet  in  diameter; 
young  shoots  very  downy  and  dark  brown,  the  down  pendsting  the  second 
season.  Leaves  one-half  to  1  inch  long,  rounded  at  the  end,  very  broad  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  of  a  glaucous  green,  and  with  two  conspicuous 
stomatic  bands  beneath .  Cones  about  three-fourths  inch  long,  oval-cylindrical, 
the  scales  with  thin,  slightly  beveled,  not  refleat^d,  ipajgins  indented  about 
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the  middle.  Native  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  especially  on  the  main  island 
(Itnrup).  It  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  variety  of  L.  dakwrioay  from  which  its 
broader  leaves  and  persistently  downy  and  much  darker  colored  young  shoots 
well  distinguish  it.  It  was  introduced  to  Kew  in  1897,  from  Japan.  It  is  at 
present  remarkable  there  chiefly  for  its  curious,  thin,  lanky  aspect,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  elongated  branches  as  compared  with  the  short  spurlike  ones. 
This  is  probably  due  to  want  of  vigor,  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  least  promising 
of  larches,  probably  needing  colder  winters  and  later  springs  than  obtain  in 
southern  England. "  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  SkrvJba  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  f ,  p.  8,) 

35172.    Phoenix  dagttlifesa  L.  Date. 

Purchased  from  Banow,  Lane,  &  Ballard  (Ltd.),  London,  England.    Received 
April  19,  1913. 
"TaJUa.'* 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  34213  and  35161  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptions. 

S5173  to  86200. 

From  Paris,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin.    Received 
April  14, 1913. 

One  plant  of  each  of  the  following: 

86173.    X  Abibb  vUiMOBiNn  Masters.  Spruce. 

"A  remarkable  hybrid  (-4.  pinsapo  X  cephalonica),  very  beautiful,  hardy, 
growing  well  in  the  same  soils  in  which  the  parent  species  grow.''  ( Vilmorin' 
Andrieux  <Ss  Cie.,  Catalogue,  IBIS-IBH). 

"  Vilmorin* s  fir.  A  hybrid  between  A.  cepJudonica  and  A.  pinsapo,  the  latter 
the  seed  bearer.  Only  one  fertile  seed  was  produced ,  but  from  it  was  developed 
the  fine  tree  at  Verri^res,  near  Paris,  now  about  50  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are 
intermediate,  but  more  like  those  of  A.  pinsapo;  they  resemble  those  of  A, 
eephalonica  in  having  stomata  on  the  lower  surface  only.  The  cross  was  made 
by  the  late  Henri  de  Vilmorin  in  1867.  Many  seedlings,  mostly  intermediate 
between  it  and  one  or  other  of  the  parents,  have  been  raised  at  Verri^res. "  ( TT. 
/.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrvhs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  120.) 
85174.    AcBR  STBBcniiAOBUH  WaiUch.  Maple. 

(Acer  viUosum  Wall.) 

Distribution.— A  large,  handsome  tree,  found  on  the  temperate  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  from  Kashmir  to  Nepal,  in 
India. 
86176.    Bbtula  sp.  Birch. 

"From  seed  4088  Wilson,  collected  near  TachienlUi  western  Szechwan,  at 
about  11,500  feet  altitude." 

"AtTee30to75feettaU,  withatrunk5to8feet  in  girth,  and  gray  bark. '< 
(Wilson). 

36176.    Bbrberis  carou  hoanohbnsis  Schneider.  Barberry. 

"From  seed  4022  Wilson.'' 

"Fh>m  upper  Min  Valley,  Sungpan,  western  Szechwan,  at  an  altitude  of 
9,300  feet,  a  salmon-red  bended  bush  4^  to  6^  feet  tall."  (Flantae  WHsonianae, 
vol.  1,  p.  S68,  2913.) 

1887^—15 2  ^  J 
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35177.      BUDDLBIA  LINDLBTANA  8INUATO-DENTATA  HeUlfil. 

"From  seed  1375  Wilson." 

''From  thickets,  Yachou,  western  Szechwan,  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  to  4,000 
feet,  July  and  November,  1908.    A  tall  bush  3  to  5  feet  high,  with  very  dark- 
red  flowers  and  very  large  leaves,  nearly  4  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide." 
(Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  i,  p.  564, 191S.) 
85178.    Clematis  Montana  wilsonh  Sprague. 
Forma  platysepcda  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

"From  seed  1003  Wilson." 

''From  west  of  and  near  Wen-chuan  Hsien,  Szechwan,  at  altitudes  of  5,200 
to  9,000  feet.  A  white-flowered  climber  up  to  16  feet."  (Plantae  Wihofnianae, 
toL  i,  p.  SS4y  1913.) 

"  Clematis  morUana  Buch.  is  a  somewhat  polymorphic  species  widely  spread 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  in  the  mountains  of  western  and  central  Obina. 
Var.  wiUonii  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  a  variety  of  C.  montana  from 
Hupeh  with  pink  flowers,  but,  in  addition  to  having  white  in  place  of  pink  sepals, 
the  variety  wilaonii  differs  from  the  variety  rubene  of  our  gardens  in  having  less 
deeply  cut  leaflets.  Like  other  members  of  the  genus,  C.  montana  var.  wiUonii 
thrives  in  a  rich,  loamy  soil  which  is  all  the  better  if  of  a  calcareous  nature. 
At  Kew,  where  no  lime  is  actually  present  In  the  soil,  it  is  found  very  advanta- 
geous to  many  species  of  Clematis  if  slaked  lime  be  added.  Like  the  other  varie- 
ties of  C  montana^  our  plant  produces  its  flowers  from  the  nodes  of  the  previous 
season's  growth;  it  should  therefore  only  be  pruned  after  the  flowers  are  past, 
and  the  shortening  back  of  the  shoots  during  the  winter,  so  useful  in  the  ease 
of  most  Clematis,  must  here  be  avoided.  Propagation  can  be  readily  effected 
by  means  of  cuttings.  The  garden  value  of  this  variety  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  flowers  at  least  two  months  later  than  the  typical  C.  montana  and  about 
six  weeks  later  than  the  variety  ruhem.  The  form  is  distinguished  from  the 
variety  by  its  broadly  obovate,  rounded,  or  truncate  sepals;  the  flowers  are  very 
round  in  shape  and  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves."  (Botanical 
Magazine^  pi.  8365,  and  Plantae  Wilaonianae,  loc.  cU.) 

35179.  Cotoneaster  saugifoua  Franchet. 
"From  seed  1133  Wilson." 

"From  thickets,  Mupin,  western  Szechwan,  at  altitudes  of  1,300  to  2,500 
meters.  A  white-flowered,  half-evergreen  shrub  15  feet  high  with  subglobose 
bright-red  fruit  with  2  ot  S  stems,  about  1^  to  3  inches  long,  one-fourth  inch 
broad .  Flowers  in  dense  corymbs  1  to  2  inches  across."  (Plantae  Wiitonianae, 
vol.  i,  p.  17i,  1912.) 

35180.  Cotoneasteb  sp. 
"From  seed  3444  M.  Vilmorin.*' 

85181.  Cotonbaster  sp. 
"From  seed  4294  M.  Vilmorin." 

85182.  Cotonbaster  sp. 
"From  seed  4619  M.  Vilmorin." 

85188.    Cotoneasteb  sp. 

"From  seed  5916  M.  Vilmorin." 
85184.    Deutzia  vilmorin ae  Lemoine  and  Bois.  Deutzia. 

"This  species  of  Deutzia  was  found  in  western  Hupeh  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
in  June,  1900.    The  shrub  has  actually  attained  a  hei^t/of  1^  meters  and  will 
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probably  reach  a  greater  hel^t  before  its  full  growing  season  is  over.  The 
leaves  are  long,  petioles  ah(xt,  blades  lanceolate,  8  centimeterB  in  length,  very 
finely  dentate,  with  whitish  teeth,  velvety  to  the  touch,  very  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  pale  greenish  beneath."  (Frutioetum  VUmorinianum  Cata- 
logtu,  p.  Its,  1904,) 

36186.  Deutzia  sp.  Deutsla. 
"From  seed  6706  M.  Vilmorin." 

36186. '  Jasminum  sp.  Jasmine. 

"Prom  seed  4716  M.  VUmorin.'' 

36187.  LoNicERA  siMius  DELAVATi  (Franch.)  Rehder.  HoneyBuckle. 
iLonvrra  delava^  Franch. ) 

"A  glabrous  shrub  with  branches  climb^  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  lanceolate,  cordiform  at  the  base,  obtuse,  pointed,  or  acumi- 
nate, ciliate,  glabrous  above,  covered  with  a  grayish  tomentum  below,  measur- 
ing 4  inches  long  by  1}  inches  broad  above  the  base.  The  floral  leaves  are  one- 
fifth  as  large.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  white  and  have  an  agreeable  odor. 
They  are  glabrous,  with  very  slender  cylindrical  tubes  2  to  2}  inches  long, 
with  a  bilobed  limb  three-fourths  inch  long.  The  fruit  is  bluish  black,  glau- 
cous.'*   (Jour.  Soc,  Hort.  France^  ser.  4,  vol,  i,  p.  ZOS,  1900.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34570  for  previous  introduction. 

36188.  LoNicsRA  THiBETiCA  BuT.  and  Franch.  Honeysuckle. 
"A  shrub  from  0.5  to  1.5  meters  in  height,  with  slender  spreading  and  recurv- 
ing, often  procumbent  branches,  forming  a  dense,  intricate  bush  much  broader 
than  high;  young  branchletsvillose-puberulous  or  tomentulose;  older  branches 
clothed  with  grayish-brown  shedding  bark.  Flowers  appear  in  May  and 
June  and  sparingly Huring  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  Fruit  ripens  in 
August  and  September.  This  Lonicera  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  proved  hardy 
with  slight  protection  during  the  winter  and  seems  well  suited  for  planting  on 
rocky  slopes  and  banks.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and  the  bright  color  of 
the  berries  makes  the  shrub  ornamental  in  the  autumn. ' '  ( Charles  Sprague  Sar- 
gerUy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  vol.  i,  p.  89,  1905,) 

36189.  Lonicera  sp.  HoneyBucUe. 
"From  seed  5032  M.  Vihnorin." 

36190.  Lonicera  sp.  HbneyBuckle. 
"From  seed  6872  M.  Vihnorin." 

36191.  Malus  sp.  Apple. 
"From  Yunnan." 

36192.  PiNUS  sp.  Pine. 
"From  seeds  6393  and  6610  M.  Vihnorin,  from  Szechwan." 

36193.  Ptrus  sp.  Pear. 
"From  seed  6866  M.  Vihnorin." 

36194.  RiBES  HDfALAYENSE  URCEOLATUH  JaUCSOWSki. 

"This  black-fruited  shrub,  from  2  to  3  meters  high,  is  from  Fang  Hsien,  west- 
em  Hupeh.    Was  found  growing  in  thickets  at  an  altitude  of  2,250  meters, 
September,  1907  and  1910."    (Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  i,  p.  44^  1911,) 
36196.    RiBBs  sp. 

"With  laige  fruits." 
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86178  to  86200— Continued. 

86196.    Ro8A  MULTiBRACTEATA  HeiDflley  and  Wilaon.  Bose. 

"From  seed  1053  E.  H.  Wilson/' 

"A  hardy  species  with  pretty  pink  flowers  from  the  valley  of  the  Min  River, 
western  Szechwan. ' '    ( WiUon, ) 

"A  bush  rose  about  6  feet  high,  closely  related  to  R,  webbianay  but  differs  in  its 
more  crowded  inflorescences,  more  numerous  lanceolate  bracts,  fewer  carpels, 
and  longer  styles.  Flowers  pink,  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  across  in  narrow 
terminal  thyrsoid  panicles.  Fruit  red,  globose.''  {Hemsley  arid  WiUon^  Kew 
Bull.  Misc.  Inf.,  1906 y  p.  157.) 

36197.  RuBus  BtFLORUs  QUiNQUEFLORUS  Focke.  Raspberry. 
"*  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  brambles  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

He  collected  seeds  in  west  Szechwan,  southeast  of  Tachien-lu,  at  an  altitude 
of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  growths  are  particularly  strong,  being  12  feet  in 
height,  and  the  stems  4}  inches  in  circumferonce  at  the  base.  The  waxy 
white  bloom  on  the  stems  is  a  particularly  striking  feature.  They  aro  armed 
with  large,  stiff  spines,  one-half  inch  in  length.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  about 
1  foot  in  length,  and  generally  consist  of  five  leaflets,  which  are  white  beneath 
and  green  above.  The  flowers  are  white,  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  being 
borne  in  terminal  and  axillary  panicles  of  about  five  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a 
rich,  golden-yellow  color,  equal  in  size  to  those  of  most  of  our  cultivated  rasp- 
berries, and  of  a  good  flavor.  This  species,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is 
likely  to  prove  the  most  useful  of  the  Chinese  raspberries  to  the  hybridist  for 
raising  new  fruits."    {Gardeners^  Chroni&Uy  March  9,  1912.) 

36198.  Spiraea  hbnryi  Hemsl. 

*'From  seed  4327  E.  H.  Wilson.  From  Pan-lan-shan,  west  of  Euan  Hsien, 
Szechwan,  at  altitudes  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  Ambush  7J  to  11  feet  high." 
(Plantae  Wilsonianaej  vol.  1,  p.  447, 191S.) 

''  Shrub,  of  lax,  spreading  habit,  7  to  8  (perhaps  moro)  feet  high;  branches 
sparsely  pilose  the  first  season,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  the  second.  Leaves  on  the 
barren  shoots  2}  to  3}  inches  long,  oblanceolate,  glabrous  or  slightly  pilose 
above,  tomentose  beneath,  coarsely  dentate  near  the  apex;  those  of  the  flower 
shoots  smaller,  three-fourths  to  1 J  inches  long,  obovate  or  oblong,  usually  with 
three  to  seven  teeth  at  the  apex,  but  occasionally  entire.  Flowers  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter,  produced  in  compound  corymbs  2  inches  across,  which  are 
terminal  on  short  twigs  springing  from  the  brauches  of  the  previous  year; 
peduncles  and  pedicels  pilose.  Petals  white,  orbicular.  Calyx  with  five  tri- 
angular lobes.  Ovary  pilose,  2  ovuled.  Fruit  in  corymbs;  carpels  5,  one-eighth 
inch  long  when  mature,  membranaceous,  dehiscing  ventrally."  {BoUatioal 
Magazine^  pi.  8270.) 

36199.  Viburnum  betulifolium  Batalin. 
"From  seed  5924." 

''A  deciduous  shrub  with  glabrous  branches  and  branchlets  purple  or  purplish 
brown  during  their  first  and  second  years,  later  becoming  marked  by  longitudi- 
nal fissures.  Apparently  most  closely  related  to  V.  vmghtii  Miquei,  but  differs 
cliiefly  in  the  presence  of  stipules,  in  the  more  coarsely  serrate-ovate  or  rhombic- 
ovate  leaves,  with  fewer  veins,  and  in  the  glandular  and  hairy  ovary.  As  an 
ornamental  shrub  will  probably  be  as  valuable  as  V.  imghtiiy  and  will  doubtless 
be  a  handsome  object  in  flower  and  in  fruit. "  (Rehder,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  vol. :?, 
p.  99y  1908.) 
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36173  to  36200— Continued. 

36300.    ROSA  BOUUEANA  Crepin.  Bose. 

"i^oMi  9oulieana  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  single  white  xoaea,  both  in 
flower  and  fruit.  It  differs  from  R,  moschata  in  the  smaller  leaves,  usually  oval 
leaflets  rounded  at  both  ends,  shortly  stalked  glands  on  the  peduncles,  and  in 
the  shorter  tails  of  the  sepals.  It  is  a  very  robust  species  of  suberect  habit, 
fonning  bushes  at  least  8  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  armed  with  curved 
prickles  or  with  straight  ones  on  the  barren  branches.  Leaves  pale  green, 
usually  with  seven  leaflets,  the  laigest  4  inches  long,  usually  2}  to  3  inches 
long.  Leaflets  oval,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  rarely  more  than  1  inch  long, 
minutely  serrate,  axis  usually  furnished  with  a  few  small  prickles.  Stipules 
adnate,  acute,  with  marginal  glands.  Flowers  ivory  white,  about  1^  inches 
across,  very  numerous,  in  compound,  dense,  terminal  corymbs,  or  sometimes 
BoUtary  on  short  lateral  branches.  Peduncles  slender,  slightly  glandular. 
Calyx  lobes  shortly  tailed,  entire  or  furnished  with  a  few  small  teeth.  Petals 
emaiginate.  Ovaries  plose;  styles  connate.  Fruit  orange- vermilion,  ovoid, 
or  nearly  globose,  a  little  over  one-half  inch  in  itsgreatest  diameter. ' '    (Hemaley,) 

"One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  roses,  this  new  Chinese  species  is,  in  conse- 
quence, better  adapted  for  semiwild  places  than  it  is  for  the  trimly  kept  parts 
of  the  garden.  On  young  plants  the  growths  of  a  single  year  are  sometimes  10 
to  12  feet  long.  In  June,  when  its  numerous  clusters  of  white  flowers  are  open, 
it  is  very  beautiful,  as  it  is  again  in  the  autumn,  when  the  clusters  of  small 
fruits  have  turned  a  soft  red.  But  apart  from  these,  the  luxuriant  mass  of 
smooth  gray  foliage  out  of  which  are  thrust  the  long  arching  shoots  of  the  year 
is  in  itself  attractive.  Roses  are  notoriously  gross  feeders,  and  R.  soulieana  is 
not  one  of  the  exceptions.  It  should  be  planted  in  good,  rather  heavy  loam, 
in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  abimdant  space  to  grow  in. ' '  ( W.  J. 
Bean,  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  8158.) 

For  an  illustration  of  this  rose  bush  in  bloom,  showing  its  habitat  in  China, 
see  Plate  II. 

35201.  Amygdalus  persiga  L.  Peach. 

{pTunuB  pergica  Stokes.) 
From  Mengtsz,  Yunnan,  China.    Presented  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Received  June  2,  1913. 
"  Seeds  of  Mengtsz  white  peach  and  yellow  free  peach.    This  fruit  is  grown  all  over 
this  province  and  occasionally  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  in  that  respect  could 
easily  compete  with  the  best  French  peaches.    The  quality  is  somewhat  inferior, 
but  no  caie  is  taken  of  the  trees  as  is  done  at  home,  and  I  am  sure  if  one  could  graft 
good  species  one  should  obtain  better  results.    Mengtsz  is  about  4,500  feet  above  sea 
level.*'    (Extract  from  the  Commissioner's  letter  dated  April  17, 191S.) 
These  were  received  without  labels,  and  one  number  was  assigned  to  the  lot. 

35202.  Brassica  baleariga  Fersoon. 

From  Dublin,  Ireland.    Presented  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin. 
Received  March  24,  1913. 
Introduced  for  the  work  of  Dr.  D.  N.  Shoemaker  in  breeding  experiments  with 
various  species  of  Brassica. 
Distribution, — A.  wild  mustard  found  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  east  of  Spain. 
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35203  and  86204. 

From  Tangent,  Oreg.    Purchased  from  Mr.  J.  £.  Jenks.    Received  April  11. 
1913. 

36203.  Lathtrus  tiNorrAxuB  L.  Tangier  pea. 

36204.  ViGiA  ATBOPUBPUBBA  Desfontaine.  Vetch. 

"Purple." 

Distribution. — ^The  countries  of  northern  Africa  and  southern  Europe  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

85205  to  85209. 

From  TLfliB,  Caucasus,  RusBia.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  April  7, 1913. 

35205.  Amtodalus  fbnzliaka  (Fritsch)  Eorsh. 
{Prunus  fenzliana  Fritsch.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  27302  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

35206.  Amtodalus  nana  L. 
{Prunus  nana  Stokes.) 

"A  low,  deciduous  shrub  of  bushy  form,  2  to  5  feet  high;  twigs  smooth. 
Leaves  obovate  Gt  oblong,  1^  to  3}  inches  long,  one-half  to  1  inch  wide,  saw 
toothed,  dark  glossy  green  above,  pale  beneath,  smooth  on  both  surfeces. 
Flowers  one  to  three  on  each  bud  of  the  previous  year's  shoots,  rosy  red,  one- 
half  inch  long,  one-half  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Fruit  like  a  small  almond, 
1  inch  long,  covered  with  velvety  down;  not  often  produced  in  England. 
Native  of  southern  Russia  and  the  other  parts  of  southeast  Europe;  long  culti- 
vated in  England  (Alton  says  since  1683).  It  is  a  very  pretty  shrub,  flowering 
abundantly  in  April,  growing  well  on  its  own  roots,  and  easily  increased  by 
layering.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  frequently  grafted  on  plum,  and  is  short  lived 
in  consequence."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Sknd^s  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  i,  p.  245.) 

36207.  Medigaoo  sativa  glutinoba  (Bieb.)  Urban. 

"The  leaflets  of  this  species  of  Medicago  vary  from  8  to  12  millimeters  in 
length  and  5  to  7  millimeters  in  width.  They  are  obovate,  irregularly  toothed 
at  the  apex,  base  entire  and  wedge  shaped,  pubescent  beneath.  The  calyx  and 
flower  stalks  are  glandular  and  hairy.  The  flowers,  mostly  8  to  11  millimeters 
long,  are  golden  yellow  in  color  and  sometimes  change  to  a  bluish  tint.  The 
pod  consiBts  of  1  to  2^  windings  and  is  4^  to  6  millimeters  in  diameter." 
(P.  L.  Richer.) 

36208.  PiNUS  BLDABiGA  Modv.  Pine. 
''An  erect  pine  40  to  50  feet  high  from  central  Transcaucasia  near  the  Eldar 

desert,  in  the  Eilaroougi  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Jora.  Near  to 
Caucasian  species,  but  distinguished  by  the  shorter  leaves  and  an  apophysis 
of  greater  convexity.  Differs  from  P.  brutia  Ten.  in  its  shorter  leaves  and  in 
having  its  strobOes  solitary  or  verticillate  in  clusters  of  two  to  four;  from 
P.  halepensis  Mill,  in  its  more  thick  and  rigid  leaves  and  in  having  the  pedun- 
cles of  the  strobiles  erect  spreading,  not  reflexed."  {Medviedev,  Trudii  Tifiis 
Botanic  Oarden,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  tl,  1902.) 
35200.    SoLANUH  NiOKUM  L.  Nightshade. 

"5.  chloroearpon  Spenn." 

For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  35157  to  35160. 
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36210.    AusuBTTEs  FOBDii  Hemsloj.        Chinese  wood-oil  tree. 

From  Hankow,  China.  Purchaaed  through  L.  C.  GUleepie  &  Sons,  New  York 
City.  Received  at  the  Plant  Intioduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  April 
9, 1913. 

35211.    CucuMis  MELD  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Callao,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  Luther  E.  2^bri0kie,  deputy  consul. 
Received  April  14, 1913. 
"Grown  in  the  valley  of  lea,  in  the  south-central  part  of  Peru.    Is  oblong  and 
about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  watermelon,  measures  about  14  by  8  inches.    Has  a 
yellow  smooth  skin,  thin  rind,  and  poBsesses  a  rich  flavor."    (Zabriskie.) 

36212.    Meligogca  buttga  L.  Honeyberry. 

From  Caracas,  Venezuela.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  April  18, 1913. 
''The  tree  grows  here  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  meters.    The 
fruit  is  called  mamont  and  there  are  at  least  two  varieties."    (Pittier.) 

*' A  large  tree,  native  of  Trinidad  and  tropical  South  America,  40  to  50  feet  high; 
leaves  pinnate;  flowers  very  numerous,  small,  fragrant;  fruit  green,  size  of  pigeon's 
egg;  pulp  edible,  of  a  sweet,  subacid,  slightly  astringent  taste.  Nuts  in  Caracas  are 
roasted  and  eaten  like  chestnuts."    {Faweetty  Economic  Plants.) 

35213.    HoLcus  sorohum  L.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vtdgare  Pers.) 
From  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.    Piurchased  from  Morgan  Brothers.    Received  April 
14, 1913.     • 
*' Early  amber." 

35214  and  36215.    Passifloba  sp.  Passion  fruit. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  director,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received   April   15,    1913. 
35214.  35215. 

" They  say  that  this  is  the  efpecies  which  occurs  in  two  varieties. "    ( Willis.) 

35216  to  36221.    Phaseolus  angulabis  (WiUd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzuki  bean. 

From  Morioka,  Japan.  Presented  by  Rev.  Henry  Topping,  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society.    Received  March  15,  1913. 

35216.  Ckunagonacbuki.    Dark  red.  35210.  Kuro  adzuki.    Black. 

35217.  Dai    nagon    adzuki.     Large  36220.  Muraaaki    adzuki.    Pur- 
dark  red.  pie. 

36218.  Qovnojo  adzuki.    Gray.  36221.  Shiro   adzuki.    Green. 

35222.    ViciA  FABA  L.  Broad  bean. 

From  Callao,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  deputy  consul. 

Received  April  14, 1913. 

"  Havas.    A  bean  that  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru  along  the  coast.    It 

is  used  by  the  Peruvians  in  soup,  etc.    After  the  bean  has  been  boiled,  the  outside 

skin  has  to  be  removed  before  eating.    Has  a  slight  bitter  taste.    Greatly  relished  by 

most  people."    (Zabriskie.) 
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85223.    DiosFTBOS  kaki  L.  f.  Persinimon. 

From  Seoul,  Choeen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Mr.  George  H.  Scidmore,  American 
consul  general.    Received  April  23,  1913. 
"Scions  cut  from  a  persimmon  tree  of  the  'sheep-nose'  variety  on  the  compound 
of  this  consulate  general.''    (Sddmore,) 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34697. 

86224  to  86226.    Phaseolus  spp.  Bean. 

From  San  Salvador,  Salvador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley,  American 
consul  general,  who  procured  them  through  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agri- 
cultura,  Ganaderfa,  6  Industrias,  of  Salvador.    Received  March  17, 1913. 
''The  red  and  black  Sinete  beans  were  grown  at  an  altitude  of  2,200  feet,  where 
the  average  rainfall  is  between  50  and  60  inches  and  where  the  temperature  during 
the  year  ranges  from  33°  to  15°  0.    I  was  further  informed  that  these  beans  are  pro- 
duced with  the  best  results  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  to  3,000  feet,  where  the  rainfall  is 
between  36  and  72  inches.    These  beans  are  planted  in  the  month  of  May  and  ripen 
the  following  November.    They  are  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Indian  com,  the  propor- 
tion being  about  1  pound  of  beans  to  8  pounds  of  com.    Two  or  three  seeds  are  sown 
in  the  same  hill  with  the  com,  every  other  funow  being  left  ^low.    They  grow 
rapidly  and  mature  before  the  com. 

"The  Ayeco  beans  were  grown  at  an  altitude  of  somewhat  over  3,000  feet,  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavier  and  the  temperature  lower  than  that  above  mentioned.  They 
should  be  grown  at  an  altitude  of  above  3,000  feet,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  and 
should  be  planted  in  very  rich  soil,  pref^ably  on  land  that  has  been  recently  cleared 
and  burned,  where  there  would  be  an  excess  of  potash.  This  bean  is  also  planted  in 
May,  but  does  not  ripen  until  the  following  December.  They  are  p^ted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sinete,  except  that  four  or  five  seeds  are  sown  and  two  intervening 
furrows  are  left  fallow.  This  species  matures  later  than  the  com."  (Hinckley,) 
35224.    Phasbolus  cooaNEus  L. 

*^ Ayeco.    A  very  interesting  type  of  scarlet  runner,  probably  of  little  eco- 
nomic importance  for  this  country."    (2).  N.  Shoemaker.) 
36225.    Phaseolus  vttloabis  L.        35226.    Phasbolus  vuloabib  L. 
''Black  SineU."  ''RedSineU." 

36227.    MiscANTHUS  japonicus  (Thunb.)  Oersted.      Zebra  grass. 

From  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Naples,  Italy.    Purchased  from  Dammann  &  Co. 
Received  April  25, 1913. 
"This  grass,  which  is  a  very  common  ornamental  growing  on  some  of  the  poorest 
soils  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland,  produces  very  fine  paper  fiber  when 
cooked  by  the  soda  process.    It  resembles  esparto  fairly  closely  and  is  regarded  as  a 
promising  source  of  paper  fiber."    (C  /.  Brand.) 
Procured  for  paper-plant  investigations. 

35228  and  36229. 

From  San  Salvador,  Salvador.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley,  American 
consul  general.  This  material  was  procured  at  the  request  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Ruiz. 
Received  April  24,  1913. 

35228.    Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.  Bean. 

**  Little  white  bean  of  Salvador  that  is  so  vastly  superior  to  all  the  white  beans 

in  cultivation  in  this  country  for  several  reasons,  the  most  remarkable  being 
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the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  hull  or  pellicle  so  disgustbg  in  the  navy  bean 
and  in  the  black-eye  pea,  the  tenderness  of  the  bean,  which  is  more  tender  than 
the  black-eye  pea,  and  the  flavor,  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  bean  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  world,  a  flavor  that  is  never  forgotten  once  you  taste  it.'' 
(R.  T.  Ruiz,) 

85220.    Zea  mays  L.  *  Com. 

"The  black  Indian  com  which  is  so  extensively  used  in  Salvador  for  making 
a  refreshing  beverage  and  is  claimed  to  be  medicinal  for  bladder  troubles.  It 
is  surely  a  meet  pleasing  com,  and  the  natives  often  roast  it  and  use  it  in  place 
of  coffee."    (R.  T.  Rviz.) 

35230.  Cebatonia  siliqua  L.  Carob. 
From  Valencia,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  Claude  I.  Dawson,  American  consul. 

Recdved  April  28, 1913. 
"Red-flowered  male." 
Cuttings. 
See  S.  P.  I.'  No.  30916  for  previous  introductiom  and  description. 

35231.  Pebsea  pubescens  (Pursh)  Sarg. 
{Penea  carolineMis  Nees.) 

From  Newbem,  N.  C.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck,  director,  Biltmore 
Forest  School,  Biltmore,  N.  C.    Received  April  28,  1913. 
"North  CaiolinianPersea  from  the  swamps  near  Newbem."    (Schenck.) 
Plants. 

35232.  Blighia  sapida  Eoenig.  Akee. 

Prom  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  superintendent 
of  Public  Gardens,  Hope  Gajrdens,  Kingston,  Jamaica.    Received  April  26, 
1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24592  and  32351  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptions. 

35233.  (Undetermined.) 

From  Berlin,  Germany.  Presented  by  the  Berlin  Botanic  Gardens.  Received 
April  25, 1913. 

35234.  Cabagana  abbobescens  Lamarck.        Siberian  pea  tree. 

From  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Purchased  from  Mr.  Norman  M. 
Ross,  Chief  of  Tree  Planting  Division,  Forestry  Branch,  Department  of  the 
Interior.    Received  April  30,  1913. 

Numbered  for  convenience  in  handling,  and  sent  to  the  Mandan  Field  Station  for 
trial. 

35235.  Lapagebia  rosea  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  CopiguS. 

From  Chelsea,  London,  England.    Purchaaed  from  James  Veitch  &  Sons  (Ltd.), 

at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Received  April  30,  1913. 

"The  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea  were  requested  in  order  that  they  might  be  tested 

with  reference  to  their  ability  to  thrive  in  the  same  add,  peaty  soil  tliat  has  been 

found  so  successful  for  the  culture  of  the  blueberry  and  various  plants  in  other  f  amiHes 

which  do  not  thrive  in  ordinary  potting  sails  and  which,  therefore,  have  th-e  reputation. 
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of  being  difficult  to  grow.  It  has  been  found  that  theae  plants,  although  they  were 
seriously  injured  during  inspection,  revived  when  planted  in  the  blueberry  soil, 
made  good  growth,  and  later  d?veloped  their  remarkably  beautiful  cherry-red,  silver- 
spotted,  lilylike  flowers,  3  inches  in  length."    {CoviUe,) 

86236.  MusA  ensete  Gmelin.  Wild  banana. 

From  M'Gale  Sana,  Lumbwa,  British  East  Africa.    Pxesented  by  Mrs.  Ernest 
Smith.    Received  March  30, 1913. 

86237.  Astragalus  falcatus  Lamarck. 

From  Paris,  France.    Purchased  from  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Oie.    Received 
April  29, 1913. 

86238  to  36242.    Ceratonia  siliqua  L.  Carob. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  Claude  I.  Dawson,  American  consul. 
R?ceived  from  April  29  to  May  5, 1913. 
Cuttings  of  the  following: 
35238.    ''Casuda.'* 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30915  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
86230.    '' Matlafera." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30914  for  provious  introduction  and  description. 
85240.    "Fern." 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  7060  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  Vera  carob  tree  in  full  foliage  as  found  growing  in 
Spain,  see  Plate  III. 

35241.  "HermaphrodiU.'' 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30919  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

35242.  ''YeUouhfloweredmaU.'' 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30917  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

86243.    Canangium  odoratum  (Lam.)  Baillon.  Ylang-ylang. 

(Cananga  odorata  Hook.  f.  and  Thom.) 
From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.     Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief, 
Division  of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  April  14,  1913. 
**  A  large  evergreen  tree  of  the  family  of  Annonaceae,  native  of  Burma,  but  extended 
by  culture  to  Java  and  the  Philippines.    An  agreeable  and  highly  valuable  perfume 
known  as  ylang-ylang  is  distilled  from  the  flowers.    Should  succeed  in  southern 
Florida  and  the  warm  portions  of  the  Gulf  coast."    (Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.) 

"The  war  correspondent  Mr.  James  Creelman  called  our  attention  several  years 
ago  to  the  possibility  of  growing  this  flower  in  Florida  and  shipping  it  to  the  northern 
markets  as  is  now  done  with  the  gardenia."    {FairdhUd,) 

86244  to  35246.    Ceratonia  siliqua  L.  Oarob. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.-  Claude  I.  Dawson,  American  consul. 
Received  April  29  to  May  5, 1913. 
Cuttings  of  the  following: 

85244.    ''FlordeAUramuz."  35246.    ''Roja  Vera.'' 

35245.    ''Roja  Vera.'' 
See  S.  P.  I  No.  30918  for  previous  introduction  and  descriptioiK 
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86247.    CrrBus  sp.  Orange. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Preeented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  Govenunent  Botanist  of 

Algeria.    Received  May  7, 1913. 

"Cuttiiigs  of  the  late  Bema  orange,  which  you  may  name  Bema  Late.    This  is  the 

object  of  important  export  from  Murcia,  Spain,  during  the  summer.    Fruit  globular 

oval,  medium  in  size,  skin  very  solid,  assuring  its  preservation."    ( Trabitt.) 

36248.  Thea  sasanqua  (Thunb.)  Nois.  Tea  oil. 

{Camellia  iaaanqua  Thunb.) 
From  Chenchow,  Hunan,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Mitchell.    Received 
April  30,  1913. 
''The  trees  are  very  curious  in  that,  just  as  they  are  harvesting  the  nuts,  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloom  for  the  following  year's  crop.    It  produces  a  vegetable  oil  very  much 
used  for  food  by  the  natives  and  which  we  ourselves  like  very  much."    (MUdhell.) 

Distrihution. — ^The  vicinity  of  Nagasaki  in  Japan,  in  the  Chusan  and  Luchu  Archi- 
pelagoes. 

36249.  GoNOLOBus  edulis  Hemsley.  Cuayote. 
From  San  Ramon,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Tonduz,  botaniste  explo- 

rador.    Received  May  9,  1913. 
"An  asclepiadaceous  twiner  with  yellow  flowers  in  small  racemes,  and  long  fruits, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  provided  with  longitudinal  wings.    The  fruit  Is  eaten  while 
Btillaoft."    (Tonduz,) 

36260.  CrrBULLUS  vulgaris  Schrader.  Watermelon. 
From  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  New  York,    N.  Y. 

Received  April  26, 1913. 
"Seeds  of  a  watermelon  brought  me  by  a  friend  from  Argentina,  said  to  be  very 
good  and  to  have  an  orange  center.    It  may  be  of  value."    (Havemeyer.) 

36261.  Cannabis  sativa  L.  Hemp. 
From  Hankow,  China.    Procured  through  Mr.  Roger  S.  Greene,  Ammcan  consul 

general.    Received  April  25, 1913. 

**  Ta  ma,  the  great  hemp  of  China,  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  central  China,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtze.  It  attains  a  height  of  8  to  15  feet,  has  comparatively  large 
leaves,  less  crowded  than  the  foliage  of  the  common  hemp  of  Europe,  and  its  seeds  are 
comparatively  small,  dark,  and  well  mottled. 

"Seeds  from  hemp  of  this  variety  have  given  the  best  resulta  when  cultivated  in 
Kentucky.  The  seeds  should  always  be  acclimated  by  cultivating  the  plant  one  or 
two  generations  for  seed  production  before  sowing  it  broadoist  in  this  country  for 
fiber  production."    (L.  H.  Dewey.) 

86262.    Bbachypodium  pinnatum  (L.)  Beauv. 

From  Paris,  France.    Purchased  from  Yilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.    Received 
May  2, 1913. 
I>ittrUmtion. — ^Throughout  Europe  and  eastward  to  Siberia  and  Persia;  also  in 
northern  Africa. 
Purchased  for  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  Investigations. 
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85258  to  86262. 

From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.    Secured  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agricultural 
explorer.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal., 
May  9, 1913. 
Cuttings  or  rooted  plants  of  tbe  following: 

35263  to  36267.    ZiziFSUS  jujuba  Miller.  Jujube. 

{Zinphus  saliva  Gaertn.) 

35253.  From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  ''(No.  1021,  March  30, 1913.) 
A  variety  of  jujube,  called  Wu  hu  Uao  or  Ya  Uao,  bearing  fruits  which  are 
either  perfectly  seedless  or,  if  not,  having  such  a  soft  kernel  that  one 
does  not  notice  it  when  eating  the  fruit.  The  trees  of  this  variety  do 
not  grow  very  old  or  to  any  large  size;  they  possess  but  few  spines  and 
sucker  only  moderately.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  lAoltng  district  to  ring 
the  trees  every  year,  just  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  by  means  of  sawing 
through  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  starting  the  first  ring  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground  and  leaving  a  space  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  between 
the  successive  rings.  They  start  the  ringing  when  the  trees  are  6  or  7 
years  old  and  continue  it  for  20  to  30  yean,  after  which  time  the  tree  gen- 
erally dies  and  is  removed .  The  reason  for  this  ringing  process  is  the  fact 
that  a  tree  which  is  ringed  produces  almost  twice  as  much  fruit  as  an 
unringed  one,  although  the  fruits  of  the  latter  are  much  sweeter.  These 
seedless  jujube  fruits  are  generally  steamed  shortly  after  they  have  been 
collected;  then  they  are  dried  again  and  in  this  state  they  are  kept 
throughout  the  whole  winter  until  the  next  summer.  With  the  Chinese 
fruit  growers  themselves  they  are  not  as  great  favorites  as  one  would 
suspect.  This  is  accounted  for  by  their  lack  of  sweetness  and  the  steam- 
ing process  they  have  to  undexgo,  while  the  ordinary  varieties  are  much 
sweeter  and  can  be  eaten  straightaway.  To  the  western  palate,  however, 
they  appeal  strongly  and  bear  some  comparison  to  an  intermediate 
flavor  between  raisins  and  candied  citron  rind.  They  can  be  served  as 
sweetmeats  by  themselves  or  mixed  with  peanuts;  they  can  also  be 
stewed  with  millet  or  rice,  and  compotes  and  cake  fillings  can  be  made 
from  them  and  in  all  their  various  forms  they  aro  quite  acceptable. 
When  once  successfuUy  growing  in  the  United  States,  attempts  should 
be  made  to  cross  this  variety  with  the  larger  fruited  forms,  so  as  to  obtain 
more  variation  in  the  size  of  the  fruit.'*    {Meyer.) 

35254.  From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  ''(No.  1022,  March  30,  1913.) 
A  variety  of  jujube,  called  Wu  hu  tsao,  or  Ta  ttao,  coming  from  a  differ- 
ent locality  than  the  preceding  number;  otherwise  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  it."    {Meyer.) 

35255.  From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  ''(No.  1023,  March  30, 1913.) 
A  variety  of  jujube,  called  Tze  lin  tsao,  meaning  'scarlet  jujube.'  Fruits 
as  large  as  small  eggs.  The  trees  aro  of  rather  dense  growth,  possess 
many  slender  branches,  and  the  young  wood  is  quite  spiny.  These 
trees  are  not  ringed.  This  variety  is  but  sparingly  cultivated,  as  it 
seems  to  produce  very  few  suckers . "    ( Meyer. ) 

35256.  From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  "(No.  1024,  March  30, 1913.) 
A  variety  of  jujube,  called  Tang  UaOy  meaning  'sugar  jujube.'  The  fruits 
are  large,  of  very  elongated  shape,  and  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at 
both  ends.  Trees  of  vigorous  growth,  having  maz^  branches,  which 
are  spiny  when  young.    A  raro  variety,  which  is  not  ringed."    (Meyer.) 
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For  an  Ulustration  of  the  jujube  tree  of  the  Tang  variety,  as  found  grow- 
ing in  China,  see  Plate  lY . 

86267.  From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  ''(No.  1025,  March  30, 1913.) 
A  variety  of  jujube,  called  Hsiao  t9ao,  meaning  'small  jujube.'  The 
trees  do  not  grow  laige,  posseas  but  few  spines,  and  are  very  productive. 
When  over  40  years  old,  however,  they  cease  to  bear  paying  crops. 
The  fruits  are  of  a  bright  brown-red  color,  are  small  in  size,  but  they 
are  very  sweet  and  much  beloved  by  the  people,  who  have  big  orchards 
of  them.  This  variety  is  ringed  in  the  same  way  as  the  seedless 
jujube."    (Meyer.) 

86268.    CuDBANiA  TRicusFiDATA  (CarT.)  Bureau.  Che. 

(Maclura  tricuspidata  Carr.) 

From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  "(No.  1026,  March  30,  1913.)  A  wild 
shrub,  sometimes  growing  into  a  small  tree,  found  in  dry  places.  Called  by  the 
Chinese  Tcho  sang,  which  means  'wild  mulberry.'  The  leaves  are  used  for 
feeding  silkworms  in  times  of  scarcity  of  mulberry  leaves.  This  plant  makes 
an  impression  similar  to  the  Osage  orange,  but  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
Can  be  utilized  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States  as  a  hedge  plant  around 
gardens  and  as  fence  material  on  farms,  while  it  also  can  be  employed  for  bank- 
binding  purposes  in  the  milder,  semiarid  sections.  This  shrub  is  very  thorny 
and  can  serve  therefore  very  well  for  hedge  purposes."    (Meyer.) 

Rooted  plants.  "Plants  of  this  same  species  (S.  P.  I.  No.  34493)  introduced 
by  Mr.  £.  H.  Wilson  have  fruited  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  the  nurseries  of  P.  J. 
Berckmans  Co.,  and  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  edible.  It  is  closely  related  to  oiur 
native  Osage  orange,  ToxyUm  pomi/erum  (Maclura  aurantiaca),  and  has  been 
hybridized  with  it.  There  are  other  edible-fruited  species  also,  so  this  intro- 
duction opens  up  a  most  interesting  field  for  the  breeder. "    (Fairchild.) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  edible  fruit  of  the  che  tree,  showing  its  manner  of 
growth  upon  the  branches,  see  Plate  V. 
86260.    AiLANTHUB  CACODENDRON  (Ehrh.)  Schinz  and  Thellung. 

(A.  glandtdosa  Desf.)  Tree  of  heaven. 

From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  "(No.  1027,  March  30,  1913.)  Variety 
umbraculifera.  A  variety  of  the  tree  of  heaven,  which  grows  much  more  com. 
pactly  and  bears  fewer  seeds  than  the  ordinary  variety.  To  be  tried  especially 
in  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States."    (Meyer.) 

Rooted  plants. 

86260.  ZiziPHus  JUJUBA  Miller.  Jujube. 
(Ziziphus  saliva  Gaertn.) 

From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  "(No.  1028,  March  30,  1913.)  Coming 
from  the  same  trees  from  which  the  scions  under  No.  1021  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36263) 
were  taken .  * '    (  Meyer. ) 

Rooted  plants. 

86261.  Tamarde  sp.  Tamarisk. 
From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.    "(No.  1029,  March  31, 1913.)    A  tamarisk 

occurring  on  sandy  and  alkaline  lands  here  and  there.  The  Chinese  call  it 
Sang  ching  and  cut  the  twigs  every  autumn,  making  baskets  from  them.  This 
plant  possesses  considerable  bank  and  sand  binding  qualities  and  may  be 
experimented  with  for  these  purposes  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States." 
(M^er^ 
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36263  to  36268— Continued. 

86262.    Saux  sp.  WIUow. 

From  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  "(No.  1030,  March  31,  1913.)  A  tall- 
growing  willow,  occurring  on  rather  dry  soil,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tsium 
ahin  Zin,  meaning  mmre  or  less  '  sky-piercing  willow.'  Of  value  as  an  avenue 
and  park  tree  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States. "    ( Meyer,) 

36268.    DiosPTBOs  kaki  L.  f.  Persinimon. 

From  Seoul,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Mr.  George  H.  Scidmore,  American 
consul  general.    Received  May  6,  1913. 
"Scions  from  a  hardy  persimmon  tree  of  the  'sheep-nose'  variety  growing  on  the 
compound  of  this  consulate  general."    (Scidmore.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  34697  and  35223  for  previous  introductions. 

86264.    Cakica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Gonda,  United  Provinces,  India.    Presented  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rockey,  district 

superintendent,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    Received  May  5,  1913. 

' '  Seeds  of  the  following-described  fruit.    I  have  imported  papayas  from  the  Okinawa 

Islands  and  have  crossed  them  with  the  Indian  varieties  with  very  fine  results.    The 

fruit  was  11  inches  long  and  18  inches  in  girth,  flesh  very  thick,  If  inches,  sweet,  and 

ate  like  a  food  rather  than  a  dessert. "    (Rockey,) 

36266  to  36279. 

From  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kol,  Russian  Government  Assistant 
Agricultural  Commissioner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  who  secured  them  from  Mr.  Pullman, 
of  Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field,  Government  of  Kursk.    Also  two  samples  from 
Charkof  Agricultural  Selection  Station.    Received  May  8, 1913. 
86266.    Tripolium  suavbolenb  Willdenow.  Pexsian  clover. 

''Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  134.  Persian  clover  No.  77  of  Charkof 
Selection  Station." 

36266.  Trifolium  incabnatum  L.  Crimson  clover. 
"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  137.    Charkof  Selection  Station  No.  78." 

36267.  Trifolium  fratenbe  L.  Bed  clover. 
"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  307.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 

No.  9,  fifth  generation." 

36268.  Thifolium  aobabium  L.  Golden  clover. 
"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  311.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 

No.  1." 

36260.    Trifolium  pratense  L.  Bed  clover. 

"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  312.  Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 
No.  6." 

86270.  Trifolium  pratense  L.  Bed  clover. 
*'Foliosum,    Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  313.    Bogorodsky  Experi- 
ment Field  No.  13." 

86271.  Trifolium  arvense  L.  Babbit-foot  clover. 
"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  314.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 

No.  3." 
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35265  to  35279 — Continued. 

35272.    Trifouum  pratense  L.  Bed  clover. 

''SUveiiris,    Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  315.    Bogorodsky  Exx>eri- 
mentFieldNo.  10." 

85273.    TsiPOLnTM  fbatxnse  L.  Bed  clover. 

*'Ru88ian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  316.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 
No.  7,  from  Perm." 

35274.  Trifoliuu  pbatense  L.  '      Bed  clover. 
''Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  317.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 

No.  8,  early,  wild." 

35275.  TfiiFOLnTH  bleqans  Savl.  Clover. 
"Russian  Agrictdtural  Agency  No.  318.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 

No.  4,  with  a  mixture  of  Lotus  comiculcUus."    (Brown  seeds.) 

85276.  Tbifolium  alpsstrb  L.  Clover. 
''Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  319.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 

No.  2.    Shadow  loving." 

85277.  Tbifolium  fbatensb  L.  Bed  clover. 
''Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  320.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 

No.  11,  second  generation,  No.  65.    With  white  spots  near  the  base  of  the 

leaves." 

35278.    Tbifouum  pbatenbjs  L.  Bed  clover. 

''AUnflorum  No.   103,   second  generation.    Ruseian  Agricultural  Agency 
No.  321.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field  No.  13.    According  to  Mr.  Pull- 
man, the  pure  yellow  seeds  are  pure  red  clover,  those  colored  are  from  a  hybrid 
of  white  and  red  clover." 
85270.    Tbifolium  montanum  L.  Clover. 

"Russian  Agrictdtural  Agency  No.  322.    Bogorodsky  Experiment  Field 
No.  6." 

35280  and  86881.    Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.        Sweet  potato. 

From  C^lao,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  deputy  consul. 
Received  April  14, 1914. 
Tubers  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Sir.  2^briskie: 
86280. 

"  Sweet  potato  from  Lurin.    Native  to  the  valley  of  Canete,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Peru.    Has  a  white  exterior,  but  is  yellow  within.    Has  an  especially 
sweet  taste  and  is  generally  preferred  by  the  Peruvians  to  other  sweet  potatoes. ' ' 
86281. 
"  Purple-skinned  sweet  jwtato.    Grown  in  the  coastal  regions  of  Peru." 

35282  and  86283. 

From  Guemes,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Schultz,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  Nursery.    Received  May  9, 1913. 
36282.    Pebsea  amebicana  Miller.  Avocado. 

{Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 
"  Seeds  from  fruits  picked  from  a  tree  on  the  property  of  Srs.  Bonino  y  Seg- 
giario,  Betania,  Province  of  Salta,  belonging  to  the  Mexican  type  of  Persea. 
The  fruits  are  rather  small,  purple  skinned  (the  progeny  occasionally  green 
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skinned),  of  good  flavor,  and  very  early  producers.  The  above-named  gen- 
tlemen own  some  seedlings  from  fruits  of  the  same  tree,  which,  when  3  years 
old,  carried  over  80  fruits,  some  having  dropped  off  when  I  observed  the  tree. 
The  trees  are  of  tall,  upright  growth,  but  otherwise  present  the  same  appear- 
ance as  trees  of  the  usual  Mexican  type.  I  have  a  few  of  the  same  variety 
of  seedlings  in  my  nurseries  here  which  failed  to  take  in  budding  and  when  18 
months  old  flowered,  but  did  not  set  fruit;  the  trees  are  now  3  meters  high. 
I  expect  these  same  seedlings  to  produce  quite  a  number  of  fruits  this  year. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  that  I  have  budded  about  50  seedlings  to  one  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Mexican-type  avocado  foimd  in  Oampo  Santo  (Salta),  and 
20  to  the  other  type  (which  I  will  call  Peruvian  type,  because  I  am  informed  that 
the  seeds  from  which  the  tree  f umiehing  the  budwood  wsis  grown  were  imported 
from  Peru)  and  that  the  latter  buds  made  as  good  a  union  on  the  Mexican- 
type  stock  and  are  growing  just  as  well  as  they  could  be  expected  to  do  on  the 
Peruvian  stock.  In  other  words,  the  Peruvian  type,  of  which  the  Trappy 
Pollocky  etc.,  are  representatives,  does  equally  well  on  the  Mexican,  fragrant- 
leaf  type  of  seedlings  as  when  budded  on  seedlings  of  its  own  type. 

'*  Avocados,  or  paltas  ss  they  are  called  here,  are  grown  in  limited  numbers 
in  Campo  Santo  and  Betania,  about  20  kilometers  from  this  place.  The  trees 
flower  in  September  and  mature  their  fruit,  depending  on  climatic  conditions, 
in  February  and  March.  There  are  no  systematically  planted  groves  here, 
only  a  few  scattered  trees  which,  however,  bring  good  returns  to  their  owners. 
The  fruits  are  all  pear  shaped,  8  to  11  cemtimeters  long,  and  4  to  5  centimeters 
in  diameter;  the  seed  is  seldom  loose.  The  flavor  does  not  quite  reach  in 
nuttiness  that  of  the  best  Florida-grown  avocado,  but  is  very  satisfactory. 
In  recent  years  a  few  trees  of  the  Peruvian  type  have  been  planted  in  tMs 
neighborhood  and  yield  much  better  returns,  not  quantitatively,  but  in  quality 
and  size.  In  Tucuman  (Lules,  San  Pablo,  etc.)  I  have  seen  trees  of  the 
Peruvian  large-fruited  type  which  were  yielding  very  satisfactory  crops  and 
fruit  of  very  good  quality.  The  latter  ones  sell  in  Buenos  Aires  at  13.50  and 
$3  paper  (11.54  and  $1.32  United  States  currency)  per  dozen,  but  are  not 
sufliciently  well  known  to  the  public  to  have  caused  a  great  demand.  The 
Mexican-type  fruits  sell  at  from  |2  to  $3  paper  locally  and  in  the  Salta  city 
market.  The  manager  of  an  English  company  in  the  Province  of  Jujuy  Is 
making  great  efforts  to  establish  a  large  avocado  grove  and  has  imported,  upon 
my  advice,  quite  a  number  of  Trapp  and  some  Pollock  plants  from  Florida. 
Unfortunately  the  plants  generally  arrive  in  pitiful  shape. "  (Schultz.) 
35283.    Annona  chbrimola  L.  Chezimoya. 

"Seeds  from  some  choice  fruits  presented  to  me  by  the  late  Sr.  Delfin  Perez, 
Finca  *E1  Carmen,'  Campo  Santo,  Province  of  Salta.  The  cherimoya  was 
introduced  into  Campo  Santo  from  Peru  about  50  years  ago,  and  while  the 
fomous  'oldest  residents'  who  heard  the  tales  of  the  original  importers  claim 
that  the  fruits  have  degenerated  greatly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  quality 
of  the  present-grown  cherimoyas  in  this  region  is  very  fine  indeed.  I  have 
never  eaten  as  good  cherimoyas  in  Central  America  or  in  the  United  States 
as  are  produced  here;  their  flavor  and  aroma  are  exquisite  and  their  texture 
velvety  and  most  delicious.  The  beautifully  fragrant,  creamlike  pulp  melts 
in  the  mouth  like  the  best  ice  cream,  and  were  it  not  for  the  somewhat  objec- 
tionable seeds  a  finer  fruit  could  not  be  imagined.  After  sampling  the  locally 
produced  cherimoya  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  withdrawing  the  statement  which 
I  made  in  the  United  States  before  visiting  this  country  that  cherimoya  culture 
had  no  important  future  in  the  United  States.    California  can  undoubtedly 
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Plate  V. 


Fruiting  Branches  of  the  Che  Tree  (Cudrania  tricuspidata  (Carr.)  Bureau). 
(S.  P.  I.  Na  35258.)   Slightly  Less  than  Natural  Size. 

Unlike  the  Osage  oranee  (Toxylonpomi/erum  or  Madura  auranHaca).  to  which  this  is  related, 
its  pink  fruits  are  edible  and  though  not  of  good  quality  are  keenly  relished  by  stock.  The 
plant  is  spiny  and  can  be  used  for  hedges,  and  being  smaller  may  prove  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Osage  orange  for  garden-hedge  purposes.  A  hybrid  between  it  and  the  Onage 
orange  has  already  been  produced.  It  appears  to  be  hardv  as  far  north  as  Washington. 
Photographed  by  Bisset,  (P10366FS),  November  7,  1912,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Plate  VI. 


Edible  Acorns  of  the  Chinese  Oak  (Pasania  cornea  (Lour.)  Oersted).    (S.  P.  I. 
No.  35320.)    Natural  Size. 

These  hard-shelled  ftcorna  of  the  evenfreen  oak  of  South  China  have  brilliant  white  kernels 
which  are  devoid  of  all  astringeiicy  and  are  as  sweet  as  chestnuts,  with  the  firm  texture  of 
hazelnuts.  They  are  sold  by  the  bushel  in  the  markets  of  Hongkong.  The  tree  is  evergreen 
and  has  shown  a  surprising  degree  of  hardiness  for  a  subtropical  oak.  It  deserves  to  be 
tested  in  the  Gulf  States.    Photograph  (P9695FS).  April  11, 1912. 
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produce  at  least  as  good  cherimoyas  as  are  raised  in  this  country  and,  as  soon 
as  people  acquire  a  taste  for  them  and  learn  to  know  and  appreciate  the  fruit, 
cherimoya  culture  will  become  quite  an  important  addition  to  horticulture 
in  that  State. "    (Sckultz,) 

35284.  ViciA  ATBOPUKPUREA  Desfontaine.  Vetch. 
From  Tangent,  Oreg.    Purchased  from  Mr.  L.  B.  Luper.    Received  May  7, 1913. 

"Pvrple." 

35285.  Annona  mubicata  L.  Soursop. 

From  Liberia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel ,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry* 
who  received  them -from  Mr.  John  D.  Shanahan,  who  collected  them  on  a 
trip  to  the  west  coast  of  Liberia.    Received  May  8,  1913. 

''The  fruit  has  a  deUcious  but  overpowering  flavor,  and  it  strikes  me  that 
it  would  make  good  flavoring  for  ice-cream  soda  and  other  drinks. "  {J.  D, 
SJumahan.) 

35286.  Ebemurus  himalaicus  Baker. 

From  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  Ireland.    Presented  by  Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  director, 
Koyal  Botanic  Crardens.    Received  May  9,  1913. 
ZHstribuiion. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  with  stout  scapes  bearing  laige  white 
floweiB,  found  on  the  drier  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  to  10,000 
feet,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  India  and  in  eastern  Turkestan. 

35287  to  35314. 

Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agricultural  explorer  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  May  10,  191S.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

85287.  ZiziFHiTS  JUJUBA  Miller.  Jujube. 
(Ziziphiis  tativa  Gaertn.) 

"Sp%no9a.  (No.  1782a,  Peking,  China,  March  18,  1913.)  The  wild  jujube, 
a  very  spiny  shrub  often  growing  into  a  small  tree;  very  drought  resistant; 
sometimes  used  in  China  as  a  stock  to  graft  the  larger  varieties  upon.  Has 
weedy  tendencies,  but  may  be  given  a  test  as  a  stock  in  very  dry  and  alkaline 
legions.    These  seeds  were  collected  on  the  city  wall  of  Peking. '' 

85288.  CoRTLUS  mandshubjca  Maxim.  Hazelnut. 
"(No.  1783a,  Harbin,  Manchuria,  March  1,  1913.)    A  hazelnut  found  wild 

in  the  hilly  parts  of  Manchuria,  very  resistant  to  cold  and  drought.  The 
hulls  of  this  hazelnut. are  very  thick  and  hard,  while  the  kernels  are  small. 
The  people,  however,  collect  them  and  eat  them  mostly  roasted  and  salted, 
and  in  that  way  they  taste  very  good  indeed.  To  be  tested  especially  in  the 
northwest  Plains  section  of  the  United  States.  Obtained  on  the  market  in 
Harbin." 

85289.  PiNUS  GEMBRA  8IBIRICA  Loudou.  Siberian  stone  pine. 
"(No.  1784a,  Tomsk,  Siberia,  Feb.  1,  1913.)  A  native  Siberian  pine,  grow- 
ing into  a  stately  tree,  producing  fine  white  lumber.  Bears  heavy  cones  full  of 
edible  seeds,  which  are  freely  sold  in  western  and  central  Siberia.  The  trees 
naturally  prefer  a  climate  with  cool  nights,  and  probably  will  not  thrive  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  To  be  tested  in  the  higher  elevated  regions  of  North 
America  and  in  southern  Alaska.  Native  Russian  name  Kedr.  Obtained  on 
the  market  in  Tomsk." 

1887*»— 15 3 
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35290.  Pmus  oembba  sibibica  Loudon.  Stbezian  atone  pine. 

''(No.  1785a,  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia,  Feb.  6,  1913.)  This  is  apparently  a 
variety  with  light-colored  seeds;  otherwise,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  it  as  to 
the  preceding  number." 

35291.  PiNUS  KORiaENsis  Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Korean  pine. 
''(No.  1786a,  Harbin,  Manchuria,  Mar.  1,  1913.)  A  tall-growing  pine  occur- 
ring in  large  forests  in  Chosen  (Korea),  Manchuria,  and  eastern  Siberia.  Grows 
into  a  laige  tree  and  produces  valuable  lumber.  The  edible  seeds  are  collected 
and  sold  as  delicacies  on  some  markets  in  Manchuria  and  eastern  Siberia.  To 
be  tested  in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region . ' ' 

35292.  PiNUS  KORAiENSis  Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Korean  pine. 
"(No.   1787a,  Mukden,  Manchma,  Mar.   11,   1913.)    The   same  remarks 

apply  to  this  number  as  to  the  preceding  one.  This  and  the  following  numbers 
up  to  1798a,  inclusive,  12  different  species  all  told,  weare  given  to  us  by  Dr, 
Nishimura,  a  naturalist  connected  with  the  South  Manchiurian  Railway  at 
Mukden,  who  informed  me  that  the  Japanese  are  trying  all  these  trees  and 
others  besides  in  afforestation  and  reforestation  experiments  in  Manchuria,  so 
as  to  alleviate  the  dearth  of  lumber  under  which  the  southern  part  of  Manchuria 
suffers  now.  In  some  of  the  more  sheltered  mountain  valleys  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  quite  successful  already  and  are  teaching  the  Chinese  that  it  is  better 
to  plant  than  to  cut  and  bum,  as  has  been  the  practice  heretofore." 

35293.  -PtNUS  DBNStFLORA  Siob.  and  Zucc.  Pine. 
"(No.  1788a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11,  1913.)    A  hardy  pine,  occurring 

in  northern  and  central  China,  withstanding  long  droughts  and  alkali  in  the 
soil  quite  well.  Not  of  very  fast  growth.  The  Iimiber  is  apparently  of  no  great 
value,  as  the  stems  are  often  crooked.  As  an  ornamental  evergreen  in  the 
drier  Western  States  it  probably  will  serve  very  well,  while  it  also  may  supply 
lumber  for  farm  purposes." 

35294.  PiNUS  THTTNBBBon  Pari.  Pine. 
"(No.  1789a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11,  1913.)    A  well-known  pine 

occurring  in  Japan,  Manchuria,  and  China.    Produces  fine  lumber." 

35295.  Larix  leftolepis  (Sieb.  and  Zucc.)  Gordon.  Larch. 
"(No.  1790a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11,  1913.)    A  larch  common  in 

Japan,  now  being  experimented  with  by  the  Japanese  in  southern  Manchuria 
as  a  timber  tree.  Succeeds  fairly  well  in  that  dry  climate,  but  does  not  make 
a  quick  growth." 

35296.  Abibs  pirha  Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Sprace. 
"(No.  1791a,  Mukden,  Manchiu>ia,  Mar.  11,  1913.)    A  well-known  Japanese 

fir,  possessing  value  as  a  lumber  tree,  also  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  being 
experimented  with  by  the  Japanese  in  southern  Manchuria." 

35297.  Crtftomkria  japonica  (L.  f.)  Don. 

"(No.  1792a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11,  1913.)    An  important  Japanese 
lumber  tree,  occurring  also  in  south  and  central  China.    It  is  being  tested  by 
the  Japanese  as  a  timber  tree  in  sheltered  mountain  valleys  in  southern  Man- 
chiu'ia.    Can  be  planted  denser  than  perhaps  any  oth^  evergreen  conifer. ' ' 
36298.    Chamaecyfaris  pisifera  (Sieb.  and  Zucc.)  EndUcher. 

"  (No.  1793a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11, 1913.)    A  timber  tree  from  Japan, 
now  being  experimented  with  for  afforestation  purposes  in  southern  Manchuria." 
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35299.    Chamaecyparis  obtusa  (Sieb.  and  Zucc.)  Endlicher. 

''  (No.  1794a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11, 1913.)  A  timber  tree  from  Japan, 
now  being  experimented  with  by  the  Japanese  in  southern  Manchuria  for 
afforestation  purposes," 

85300.  SciADOPTTYS  vBRTiciLLATA  (Thunb.)  Sieb.  and  Zucc, 

''(No.  1795a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  II,  1913.)  A  coniferous  tree.  A 
Japanese  timber  tree,  experimented  "with  like  preceding  number.'' 

85301.  Zblkoya  serrata  (Thunb.)  Makino. 
{Zelkova  acuminata  Planch.) 

"(No.  1796a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11,  1913.)  A  very  useful  timber 
tret;  from  Japan,  now  being  experimented  with  by  the  Japanese  in  southern 
Manchuria  to  supply  strong  wood  for  carpentering  purposes." 

35302.  Rhus  verniciplua  Stokes.  Lacquer  tree. 
(Rhus  vernicifera  DC.) 

"(No.  1797a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  II,  1913.)  The  well-known  lacquer 
tree  from  China  and  Japan,  now  being  experimented  with  by  the  Japanese  in 
sheltered  mountain  localities  in  southern  Manchuria.'' 

35303.  JuoLANS  M ANDSHURiCA  Maxim.  Manchuxian  walnut. 
"(No.  1798a,  Mukden,  Manchuria,  Mar.  11,  1913.)    The  Manchurian  walnut, 

a  stately  timber  tree,  occurring  in  Manchuria  and  Japan.  It  is  very  sensitive 
to  late  frosts  and  on  that  account  has  proved  to  be  a  tree  difficult  to  grow  away 
from  its  native  countries." 

35304.  Pyrus  ussuriensis  Maxim.  Pear. 
"(No.  1799a,  Harbin,  Manchuria,  Mar.  I,  1913.)    A  wild  pear  occurring  in 

many  places  in  eastern  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  North  China.  This  pear 
is  probably  the  hardiest  on  the  globe,  withstanding  temperatures  where  all 
other  pears  succumb.  In  central  Siberia  and  in  St.  Petersburg  this  is  the 
only  pear  that  survives  the  winters  unprotected.  The  fniits  are  rather  small 
and  inedible  except  after  having  been  frozen  or  cooked,  but  the  remark- 
able hardiness  of  this  pear  puts  it  in  the  front  rank  as  a  factor  in  breed- 
ing experiments  with  the  aim  to  create  hardier  pears.  This  pear  possesses 
a  persistent  calyx  and  has  a  very  short  peduncle,  while  the  true  Pyrus 
sinensis  has  a  very  long  peduncle  and  the  calyx  drops  off  perfectly  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  formed.  There  are  also  several  important  differences  between  the 
two  in  so  far  as  characteristics  of  bark,  foliage,  and  general  looks  are  concerned. 
See  notes  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  20336.'' 

35305.  SoRBUS  AUcuPARiA  L.  Hountain  aah. 
{Pyrus  avcuparia  Ehrh.) 

"(No.  1800a,  Kozlof,  Tambof  Government,  Jan.  21,  1913.)  Forma  fnicti 
duXds.  A  few  dried  fruits  of  a  variety  of  rowan  tree  bearing  berries  of  a  pleasant, 
sweet  taste;  selected  and  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  I.  V.  Mijurin,  plant  breeder 
at  Xozlof ,  Russia.  These  seeds  to  be  planted  in  a  cool  lociUity  where  the 
mountain  ash  thrives  well,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  instance." 

35306.  Vrns  ahurensis  X  rifaria.  Grape. 
"(No.  1801a,  Kozlof,  Tambof  Government,  Russia,  Jan.  21,  1913.)    A  few 

dried  fruits  of  a  hybrid  grape  which  is  perfectly  hardy  in  central  Russia.  The 
berries  are  small,  but  possess  a  good  flavor,  and  they  probably  can  be  much 
improved  by  further  selection.  This  hybrid  was  obtained  by  Mr.  I.  V.  Mijurin, 
plant  breeder  at  Kozlof,  Russia." 
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85307.  Ahtodalus  davidiana  (Cair.)  B.  S.  and  Z.    Ghinese  'wild  peacli. 

{Prunui  davidiana  Franchet.) 
"(No.  18a2a,  Peking,  China,  Mar.  20,  1913.)    A  few  seeds  of  this  remark- 
able wild  peach,  upon  which  the  Ghinese  graft  practically  all  sorts  of  stone 
fruits.    See  former  notes  (S.  P.  I.  No.  22009).    Collected  in  gardens  in  Peking." 

85308.  Rises  sp.  Cixrrant. 
''(No.  1803a,  Krasnoyarsk,  Sibeiia,  Feb.  6,  1913.)    A  species  of  currant 

bearing  small,  reddish  berries,  coming  from  the  Amur  district,  proving  to  be 
very  hardy  in  the  rather  uncongenial  climate  of  Krasnoyarsk.    Obtained  from 
Dr.  V.  M.  Krutoffski,  in  whose  garden  this  currant  bush  flouiishee.    Of  value 
probably  in  the  northwestern  Plains  section  of  the  United  States." 
85300.    Rises  sp.  Cimant 

''(No.  1804a,  Kraanoyarsk,  Sibeiia,  Feb.  7,  1913.)  A  specieB  of  cuzrant 
bearing  relatively  small  berries  of  a  dark-red  color  and  a  sourish  taste.  Pre- 
serves made  from  them  have  a  most  excellent  taste.  Occurs  only  in  damp 
places  in  shady  situations  here  and  there  in  the  northern  Altai  Mountains. 
Obtained  from  Mr.  A.  Y.  Tugaiinoff,  curator  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  Museum,  who 
collected  them  in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Yeni- 
seisk. The  local  name  of  this  berry  is  Kaarhan;  may  be  expected  to  thrive 
in  the  higher  mountain  regions  of  the  United  States;  alro  in  Alaska.  Sow  in 
a  peaty  soil  and  keep  ehady  and  moist." 
35310.    JuNiPERUs  DAVT7BICA  Pallas.  Xnn^^er. 

"(No.  1805a,  Chita,  Transbaikalia,  Siberia,  Feb.  14,  1913.)  A  very  hardy 
juniper  of  low-spreading  habits,  occurring  only  in  a  few  localities  in  Trans- 
baikalia, which  possesses  an  extreme  continental  climate  which  is  subject  to 
tremendous  fluctuations  in  temperature.  This  juniper  may  prove  to  be  of 
value  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  around  homes  in  the  northwestern  Plains 
of  the  United  States.  Obtained  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Timogovitsch,  a  plant  col- 
lector at  Chita,  Siberia.'' 
85311.    Medicaoo  falcata  L.  Alfalfa. 

"(No.  1806a,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Dec.  12, 1912.)    Seeds  of  the  Burlocm, 
as  this  plant  is  called  in  southeastern  Russia.    These  seeds  were  collected  in 
the  eastern  port  of  Russia  and  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Woeikoff,  a  nurseryman, 
and  plant  collector  at  Novospassko,  Syzran  Government,  Russia." 

35312.  Medicaoo  falcata  L.  Alfalfa. 
" (No.  1807a,  Issyl-kul,  western  Siberia,  Jan.  27, 1913.)    Seed  of  the  SholUei. 

as  this  yellow  alfalfa  is  called  in  western  Siberia.  Obtained  from  Mr.  I.  M. 
Karsin,  a  gentleman  much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  local  forage  plants 
and  grains,  living  at  Issyl-kul,  western  Siberia.  These  seeds  were  collected  in 
the  Omsk  district,  western  Siberia,  and  are  a  distinct  strain,  different  from  the 
varieties  that  occur  in  eastern  Russia." 

35313.  Onobrtchis  vulgaris  Hill.  Sainfoin. 
(Onohrychii  viciaefolia  Scop.) 

"  (No.  1808a,  Issyl-kul,  western  Siberia,  January  27, 1913).  Sibirica.  A  nati\-e 
west  Siberian  forage  plant  obtained  from  Mr.  I.  M.  Karsin,  at  Issyl-kul,  who 
believes  that  this  western  Siberian  form  of  sainfoin  is  bound  to  play  a  great  role 
some  of  these  days  as  a  late  fodder  crop  in  dry  regions  with  short  growing  t 
This  sainfoin  thrives  best  in  a  soil  which  contains  considerable  lime. 
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36287  to  86814— Continued. 

36314.    TRincnic  durum  Deaf.  Durum  wheat. 

"(No.  1809a,  lasyl-kul,  western  Siberia,  January  27, 1913.)  Var.  melanopua 
Xomicke.  A  few  ears  of  a  valuable  black-bearded  summer  durum  wheat 
having  the  bracts  close  together.  Selected  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Karsin,  at  Issyl-kul, 
who  finds  that,  in  dry  western  Siberia,  wheat  with  short  dense  ears  requires 
leas  moisture  to  mature  and  is  less  easUy  injured  by  long  drought  than  wheat 
with  long,  loose,  open  ears.  This  variety,  melanopua,  especially  needs  but 
little  moisture  to  ripen  fully. " 

S6316  to  36317.    Gosstpium  sp.  Cotton. 

From  Ibadan,  Southern  Nigeria.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frank  Evans,  Department 

of  Agriculture.    Received  May  1,  1913. 
35316.    ''Ageger  36317.    ''Meko,'* 

3631Q.    ''lihan,'' 

"The  field  characteristics  of  the  Meko  and  Uhan  varieties  of  cotton  are  very 
much  alike,  the  only  obvious  differences  being  in  the  seed.  The  Meko  has  a 
fuzzy  seed  while  the  hhan  is  clean  seeded,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  tuft 
at  the  beak.  Although  treated  as  annuals,  both  varieties  are  perennial  and 
mature  into  tall  fihrubs  about  15  feet  high,  having  numerous  suberect  and  some- 
times rather  drooping  branches;  the  intemodes  are  long,  which  character  com- 
bined with  the  tall  habit  gives  them  a  straggly  appearance.  Both  varieties 
appear  liable  to  the  same  diseases.  Two  diseases  conmion  in  this  district  are 
confined  to  them  and  so  far  have  not  attacked  the  American  varieties  under 
trial.  One  of  these  diseases  ia  a  peculiar  leaf-curl  which  affects  the  whole  plant; 
the  other  disease  is  also  of  a  very  marked  character  and  attacks  the  veins  of  the 
leaves,  turning  them  black  with  formations  of  a  yellow,  waxy  material.  Both 
diseases  are  under  investigation. "    (Evans.) 

'*  Local  varieties,  and  have  probably  been  grown  in  west  Africa  for  200  to  300 
years.  They  resemble  the  Peruvian  types  in  seed  and  lint.  There  is  a  recent 
English  work  on  the  agriculture  of  the  British  West  African  colonies  which 
gives  a  chapter  on  the  cotton  of  the  region. "    {F.  L.  Lewton.) 

36318.  Brassioa  instjlabis  Moris. 

From  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy.  Presented  by  Prof.  Alwin  Beiger,  director, 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  April  10, 1913. 

"Supposed  to  be  one  of  the  parent  forms  of  the  garden  cabbages. "  (D.  JV^.  Shoe- 
maker.) 

36319.  Cocos  NUGiFEBA  L.  Coconut. 
From  Cape  San  Bias.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Wilcox,  Colon,  Panama,  through 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kellogg,  American  consul.    Received  May  13,  1913. 
"A  large  oval  coconut. "    (0.  F.  Cook,) 

36320.  Pasania  cornea  (Lour.)  Oersted.  Evergreen  oak. 

(Quercus  cornea  Lour.) 
From  Hongkong,  China.    Purchased  from  Mr.  H.  Green,  superintendent.  Botan- 
ical and  Forestry  Department.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field 
Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  May  12, 1913. 
''An  evergreen  oak  said  to  be  a  very  showy  ornamental,  but  interesting  particularly 
because  it  bears  acorns  as  hard  ehelled  as  the  nuts  of  the  American  hickory,  which 
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contain  kernels  almost  as  sweet  as  the  Spanish  chestnut.  These  acorns  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Canton  and  Hongkong  in  large  quantities  and  are  keenly  relished,  not  only 
by  the  orientals,  but  also  by  Europeans.  Although  difficult  to  predict  how  hardy 
this  species  will  be  in  America,  it  is  worthy  of  trial  in  all  regions  where  citrus  fruits 
can  be  grown.  A  single  specimen  at  my  place  in  Maryland  lived  through  two  winters 
and  grew  slowly,  although  the  temperature  dropped  to  —17^  F.  It  succumbed  the 
third  winter,  however,  although  it  was  a  very  mild  open  one. "    (Fairdnld,) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  hard-shelled  edible  acorns  of  this  eveigreen  Chinese  oak, 
see  Plate  VI. 

S6321.    Opuntia  ficus-indica  (L.)  Miller.  Prickly  pear. 

From  Valparaiso,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Pl&nt 
Industry.    Received  May  14,  1913. 
Cuttings. 

35322.  Capsicxtm  annutjm  L.  Bed  i)epper. 

From  Budapest,  Hungary.    Presented  through  Mr.  F.  E.  Mallett,  vice  consul 
general.    Received  May  15,  1913. 
"Seeds  from  the  Kalocsa  district.  *' 

35323.  MiDA  ACUMINATA  (R.  Br.)  Kuntze.  Quandongr. 

{Fusanus  acuminatiLs  R.  Br.) 
From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Purchased  from  Anderson  A  Co. 
Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  March  10, 1913. 
''The  quandong,  which  is  found  in  all  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  except 
Tasmania,  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  iBiudly  attaining  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  It 
has  opposite  lance-shaped  leaves,  mostly  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  rather  numerous 
insignificant  flowers  arranged  on  small,  terminal  branches.  These  are  succeeded  by 
globular  fruits,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  reddish  color  when 
ripe,  and  in  that  condition  are  often  called  'native  peaches.'  When  the  quandong 
is  carrying  a  crop  of  fruit  the  smaller  branches  often  become  pendulous  from  the  weight 
of  it,  and  then  the  tree  is  decidedly  ornamental  and  produces  a  very  fine  effect  in  the 
landscape.  The  succulent  outer  part  of  the  fruit  ia  acidulous,  but  can  be  made  into 
an  excellent  preserve  and  jelly,  having  a  flavor  somewhat  similar  to  guava  conserve. 
It  can  also  be  used  for  tarts  or  pies  or  served  with  cream.  The  outer  covering,  after 
the  nuts  have  been  extracted ,  may  be  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  in  an  evaporator.  The 
nuts,  which  are  called  quandongs,  have  edible  and  nutritious  kernels  of  a  very  pleas- 
ant flavor.  They  contain  a  large  percentage  of  oil,  which  bums  readily,  producing  a 
bright  light.  The  oil  can  be  expressed  from  the  kernels  by  ordinary  methods,  and 
may  eventually  prove  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  hard,  curiously 
and  deeply  pitted  nuts  are  often  pierced  and  strung  as  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  and  are  much  prized  for  such  piu^ses.  These  inland  quandongs  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  that  grow  in  the  warmer  coast  districts,  for  they  are 
produced  on  a  different  kind  of  tree,  of  which  the  botanical  name  is  Elaeocarpus 
grandis.  The  trunk  of  the  inland  quandong  is  not  of  great  dimensions,  for  it  rarely 
exceeds  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  Its  timber  is  hard,  close  in  the  grain,  not  liable  to 
split  or  warp,  and  when  mature  of  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  easy  to  work,  and  on  being 
frefihly  cut  or  reworked  emits  a  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  suitable  for  tiunery  and 
cabinet  work,  and  has  been  recommended  for  wood  engraving.  The  smooth  surface 
takes  a  fine  polish.  At  one  time  the  wood  of  the  quandong  was  employed  by  the 
aborigines  in  the  interior  to  produce  fire,  and  the  fruit,  including  the  nut,  constituted 
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an  important  article  of  their  food.  X^e  leaves  are  useful  feed  for  stock  in  adverse 
seasons,  and  both  catUe  and  sheep  often  eat  the  young  seedlings  and  taller  plants 
even  when  other  feed  is  plentiful  in  the  paatiures.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  tree 
is  not  BO  plentiful  in  some  districts  as  formerly.  This  tree  is  well  worth  extensively 
planting  in  the  interior  about  homesteads,  from  both  an  ornamental  and  an  economic 
point  of  view.  The  drought-enduring  qualities  of  established  trees  are  remarkable, 
for  their  growth  seems  to  be  neither  seriously  affected  by  the  hot  winds  that  are  period- 
ically experienced  in  summer  nor  by  the  long  periods  of  dry  weather  which  prevail 
in  adverse  seasons.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  under  systematic 
cultivation,  for  when  left  unmolested  for  a  time  it  produces  quantities  of  fruit,  and 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  nuts  germinate  readily.  Under  cultivation  the  succu- 
lent portion  of  the  fruit  might  be  considerably  increased  and  the  kernel  enlarged, 
which  would  add  greatly  to  its  importance  as  a  fruit  and  nut  producing  tree.  Plants 
grown  from  seeds  in  nursery  rows  do  not  bear  transplanting  very  well,  for  if  the  root 
system  of  the  young  seedlings  is  disturbed  they  will  take  some  time  to  recover  or 
they  may  eventually  die.  The  nuts,  therefore,  ^ould  be  planted  where  it  is  intended 
that  the  trees  are  to  grow  permanently,  and  the  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  early 
autimm  or  early  spring,  when  the  earth  is  moist.  The  nuts  should  be  left  covered 
with  about  1  inch  of  soil.  If  the  trees. are  intended  for  growing  in  rows  or  in  groups, 
the  nuts  should  be  planted  not  lees  than  15  feet  apart,  and  it  is  advisable  to  set  two 
together  in  case  one  fails  to  germinate.  Should  both  germinate,  the  weaker  of  the 
two  seedlings  should  be  cut  out  when  about  2  years  old.  The  following  method  of 
raising  seedlings  I  have  found  very  successful:  In  3-inch  flower  pots  that  have  been 
drained  and  filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with  a  light  compost,  one  nut  was  planted  in 
the  center  of  each,  and  left  covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soil.  The  pots  were 
then  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  sunny  position  and  regularly  watered. 
In  a  short  time  the  nuts  germinated,  and  the  young  seedlings  were  large  and  strong 
enough  for  transplanting  in  about  18  months.  The  young  plants  I  had  imder  cultiva^ 
tion  made  about  1  foot  of  growth  annually.  Germination  may,  under  some  conditions, 
be  facilitated  by  slightly  cracking  the  nut,  but  very  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  kernel  containing  the  germ.  Only  the  best  developed  nuts  from  the  ripest 
fruits  should  be  selected  for  planting,  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  germinate  and  develop  into  strong  plants. ' '  ( Fred  Turner,  F.  L.  S. ,  Sifdney  Morning 
Eertdd,  Dee.  16, 1912,) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  dried  fruit  and  nuts  of  the  Australian  quandong  tree,  see 
Plate  VII. 

36324  to  35399. 

From  Bangalore,  Mysore,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Krumbiegel,  economic 
botanist.  Government  Gardens.    Received  March  24,  1913. 
Numbers  in  parentheses  are  exhibit  numbers  in  the  Official  Handbook  of  Exhibits 
of  the  Mysore  Dasara  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exhibition,  1912,  in  which  certain 
details  concerning  the  yields  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  respective  numbers 
are  given. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

35324  to  35331.    Elbusinb  coracana  (L.)  Gaertn.  Bagi. 

35324.  (725)  White. 

35325.  (743)  White,  large  seeded. 

35326.  (751)  Dark  red,  large  seeded. 

35327.  (754)  YeUowish  red. 
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Sft324  to  36399 — Continued. 

36328.  (769)  Light  red,  retaining  the  pericarp. 

36329.  (773)  Black  and  red  seed  (the  common  kind). 

36330.  (796)  Light  red,  large  seeded. 
86331.    (798)  White,  easily  decorticated. 

86332.    Paspalum  scrobiculatuv  L.  Kodo. 

(807,  813,  822,  825,  830.) 

Distribution. — A  grass  found  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  wild  and 
cultivated,  and  generally  distributed  in  the  Tropics. 

36333.    Pbnnisbtum  olaucuic  (L.)  R.  Brown.  Pearl  miUet. 

(Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.) 
(1138.) 
36334  to  36336.    Panicum  miuare  Lamarck.  little  millet. 

36334.    (949,  1023,  1025.) 

Distribution, — A  grass  found  in  India  and  generally  introduced  in  the 
Tropics. 

36336.  (1027,  1063.)  '        36336.     (993,  1070.) 

36337  to  36342.    Ghaetochloa  italica  (L.)  Scribner.  MUlet. 

(Setaria  italica  Beauv.) 

36337.  (939)  Siberian  millet. 

36338.  (944)  Siberian  millet. 

36339.  (946)  Common  millet. 

36340.  (965)  Common  mixed  with  Hungarian  and  Siberian  millets. 

36341.  (1072)  Siberian  millet. 

36342.  (1076)  Hungarian  millet. 
36343  to  86346.    Dolichos  bitlorus  L. 

36343.  (1223.) 

36344.  (1237.) 

36346.     (1213,  1221,  1233,  1243,  1248.) 

36346.  Phasbolus  mxjnoo  L.  TTrd. 
(1294,  1295,  1300.) 

36347.  Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.  HCuzi^  bean. 
(1313,  1318,  1327.) 

36348.  Cajan  indicum  Sprengel.  Pig'eon  pea. 
(1169,  1204,  1205,  1206.) 

36349.  ViQNA  CYLiNDRiGA  (Stickmau)  Skeels.  Catjan^. 
( Vigna  catjang  Walp.) 

(1331,  1333,  1334,  1335.)      ' 
36360.    ViQNA  CYLINDRICA  (Stickmau)  Skeels.  Catjang. 

(1329,  1332.) 
36361  to  36364.    Dolichos  lablab  L.  Bonavist  becai. 

36361.  (1367,1385.) 

36362.  (1362,  1372.) 

36363.  (1349,1354,1365.) 

36864.  (1350, 1374, 1380, 1381, 1383,  1384, 1386.) 
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Plate  VII. 
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The  Chinese  Edible  Haw  (Crataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge).    (S.  P.  I.  Na  35456.) 

Natural  Size. 

In  the  Shantung?  Province  of  China.  Mr.  Frank  X.  Meyer  found  orchards  of  this  banrthom  of 
considerable  size.  The  fruits  are  stewed  or  candied  or  made  Into  Jellies  or  preserves,  and 
their  characteristic  flavor  seems  to  have  appealed  strongly  to  European  resident-^of  China. 
The  culture  of  the  hawthorn  In  China  suggests  that  a  horticultural  study  of  our  own  species 
of  Crataegiis  should  be  made.  Photograph  (P18072FS),  by  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Taianfo,  Shan- 
tung, China,  March  20, 1914. 
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35324  to  36399 — Continued. 

30355  to  35367.    Panicuh  miliagbum  L.  Ptobo. 

36355.    (1165)  Dark  amber  seed  mixed  with  yellow  and  gray. 
85356.    (941)  Dark  amber,  few  gray. 
86357.    (1153)  Amber,  yellow,  and  gray. 

35358.  (1166)  Gray  seed  mixed  with  amber  and  yellow. 

35359.  (994)  Dark  amber  and  gray. 

35360.  (1157)  Gray,  amber,  and  yellow. 

35361.  (1167)  Gray,  dark  amber,  and  yellow. 

35362.  (1160)  Dark  amber  and  gray  mixed. 
35368.    (1164)  Amber,  gray,  and  yellow. 
35364.    (1154)  Gray  seed  mixed  with  amber. 
85865.    (1158)  Gray  seed. 

35366.    (1156)  Gray  seed  mixed  with  amber  and  yellow. 

85867.    (1163)  Dark  amber  seed  mixed  with  gray. 
35368  to  85372.    Guizotia  abtssinica  (L.  f .)  Cass.  Niger. 

**  An  annual  herb  from  tropical  Africa  grown  in  oriental  countries  for  its  oil- 
producing  seeds.  Thrives  well  in  southern  California  and  the  Gulf  States,  but 
requires  a  growing  season  too  long  for  culture  in  the  North.  Grows  readily  in 
light  soils  of  moderate  fertility."    {W,  Van  Fleet.) 

85368.  (1456.)  35371.  (1446.) 

85869.  (1443.)  35372.  (1447.) 

86870.  (1444.) 

85378  to  35880.    Sesamum  orientale  L.  Sesame. 

{Semmum  indicum  L.) 
"Annual  herb,  native  to  India  and  Egypt.    Grown  extensively  in  the  Orient 
for  its  oil-bearing  seeds.    Succeeds  everywhere  in  warm  and  temperate  cli- 
mates.   Prefers  light,  warm  soils.''    {W.  Van  Fleet,) 

85373.  (1426.)  35377.  (1428.) 

85374.  (1434.)  85378.  (1432.) 
85875.  (1421.)  35879.  (1417.) 
85376.  (1430.)  35380.  (1433.) 

35381  to  85399.    Ricinus  communis  L.  Castor  bean. 

*  *  A  treelike  perennial ,  native  of  tropical  Africa.  Grown  a^  an  annual  in  north- 
em  countries  for  its  oil-containing  seeds.     Succeeds  over  the  greater  portion  of 


United  States."  {W.  Van  Fleet.) 

35381. 

(1482.) 

35382. 

(1468.) 

85888. 

(1500.) 

85384. 

(1497.) 

85385. 

(1478.) 

85386. 

(1481.) 

35387. 

(1498.) 

85888. 

(1480.) 

85889. 

(1483.) 

85890. 

(1484.) 

35391. 

(1476.) 

35392. 

(1467.) 

85393. 

(1464.) 

85394. 

(1511.) 

85395. 

(1503.) 

85396. 

(1504.) 

85897. 

(1505.) 

85398. 

(1488.) 

85899. 

(1489.) 
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36400.  Abbacagia  xanthobbhiza  Bauer.  Apio. 

From  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  May  24,  1913. 

''  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  cooler  mountain  districts  of  northern  South  America, 
where  the  roots  form  the  staple  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  The  plant  is  somewhat  like 
the  wild  hemlock  (Conium  maculatum)  but  its  leaves  are  broader,  its  stem  not  spotted, 
and  its  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  purple  color;  the  roots  are  large  and  are  divided  into 
several  fleshy  lobes  of  the  size  of  a  carrot,  which  when  boiled  are  firm  and  have  a 
flavor  intermediate  between  that  of  a  chestnut  and  a  parsnip."  ( Masters ,  Tnasury 
of  Botany.) 

"Here  the  plant  grows  only  in  the  mountains  above  1,500  meters.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  reaches  the  freezing  line,  but  everybody  says  it  does  not  thrive  at  lower 
altitudes."    (Pittier.) 

Tubers. 

36401.  Medioago  satiya  L.  AlfSalfa. 

From  China.  Presented  by  Rev.  Horace  W.  Houlding,  South  Chihli  Mission, 
Tai  Ming-Fu,  North  China.  Received  May  27, 1913. 
"Seed  grown  on  the  nussion  farm  in  Chihli  Province.  This  is  self-seeded  wild 
alfalfa,  called  by  the  natives  Yeh-mu  Tuu,  which  means  'wild  alfalfa'.  It  was  grown 
on  high,  uncultivated  land.  Seed  was  taken  from  very  low  grown  prostrate  plants 
which  bear  blue  flowers  and  coiled  pods.  Plants  appear  very  much  like  white  clover. 
Collected  August,  1912."    {Houlding.) 

36402.  Agropybon  cbistatum  (Ij.)  Beauv. 

From  Irkutsk,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Victor  Pissareff,  director,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Government  of  Irkutsk.    Received  April  28,  1913. 

36403  to  36412.    Mangifeba  spp.  Mango. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Koningsberger,  director,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  May  20,  1913. 
Rooted  cuttings  of  the  following,  except  as  otherwise  stated: 
35403.  Manoifeba  foetida  Loiu*. 

'/(No.  1.)    Var.  mollis  Blume.    Mangga  daging." 

M.  foetida  is  described  as  follows: 

'^  Petals  one  twenty-fifth  to  two-fifths  inch  long,  elliptical  lanceolate;  at  the 
base  yellow,  for  the  remaining  part  dark  red  except  the  top,  which  is  colored 
less  dark  red.  The  flowers  lose  more  or  less  of  their  colors  at  the  time  of  foding, 
Stamen  one,  filament  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  inch  long.  Style  almost  terminal, 
one-fifth  inch  long  more  or  lees.  Disk  almost  absent.  Fruit  elliptical  oblong, 
oblique.  Leaves  elliptical;  tip  generally  slightly  emarginate,  very  thick  and 
firm,  more  or  lees  plaited,  5  to  13  inches  long,  2  to  5  inches  broad.  Tree  60  to 
90  feet  high.  Flowering  period,  May  to  December.  Fruit  flesh  yellow,  with 
the  smell  and  flavor  of  turpentine.  The  fruits -are  eaten  by  the  natives,  who 
often  cultivate  this  species.*'  {LtUer  from  the  Directory  Buitenzorg  Botanic 
Gardens,  Mag  td,  1915.) 

"Var.  'mollis  Blume  having  medium  sized,  delicious  fruits,  appears  to  us  from 
the  leaf  to  belong  rather  to  M.  indica  than  to  M.  foetida;  the  native  name  mangga 
(not  limoes)  points  to  this,  and  the  taste  of  the  fruit  (entirely  without  bad 
odor  or  resinous)  likewise."  (Koorders  and  ValeUm,  Boomsorten  van  Java,  pt. 
-f,  p.  90.) 

Distribution.— A  large  tree  found  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Ar- 
chipelago. 
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85408  to  36412- Continued. 

85404  to  3541 1.  Mangifbra  indica  L. 
Malay  names. 

35404.  ''(No.  2.)    Mcmgga  arvemania,'* 

35405.  "(No.  3.)    Mangga  golek.'' 
Seedling. 

35406.  ''(No.  4.)    Man^ga  madoe," 
Seedlings. 

35407.  "(No.  5.)    Manffga  tjingkir.'' 

35408.  "(No.  6.)    Kapang.     Manggakapang.** 

35409.  "(No.  7.)    Cheriban.    Mctngga  gkkmg  or  cheribon.*' 

35410.  "(No.  8.)    Var.  comprvMo.    Mangga  hhigala.'' 

35411.  "(No.  9.)    Var.  gratiuima.    Mangga  wangii,'' 
85412.  Manoifera  sp. 

Plant  received  without  label. 

35413  to  36416. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.   Presented  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Division 
of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  19,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Barrett: 

35413.  HERrnsRA  ltttoralis  Dryander.  Bungon-late. 

"A  medium-sized  tree  with  a  dense  crown,  leaves  entire,  leathery,  dark 
green  above  and  silvery  beneath.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable  and 
classed  among  the  best  of  the  Philippine  hardwoods.  The  tree  is  a  good  orna- 
mental and  makes  an  excellent  windbreak.  It  succeeds  best  on  moist  land  and 
grows  well  even  in  the  proximity  of  salt  water." 

Ditinfmlion. — ^Along  the  coasts  of  India  and  islands  as  far  as  the  Ehasia  Hills; 
generally  distributed  on  the  coasts  in  the  Tropics  of  the  Old  World. 

85414.  Ipomoea  sp. 

"Gonvolvulacen.  A  climber  of  medium  vigorous  growth  with  piu«  white, 
very  attractive  flowers  that  are  open  until  in  the  afternoon;  season  of  flowering, 
winter." 

85415.  Orottlon  indicxtm  (L.)  Vent.  Finlcapinkahan. 
"A  striking  ornamental  tree  of  th«  Bignoniaceee;  it  attains  a  height  of  6  or 

more  meters,  with  huge  compound  leaves  1.5  meters  long." 

85416.  ZiziFHUS  trinervia  (Cavan.)  Poir.  Lig*aa. 
(Ziziphus  exserta  DC.) 

"A  taU  shrub  or  small,  thorny  tree  of  vigorous  growth.  This  species  may 
provd  a  good  stock  for  the  improved  varieties  of  Zidphus  jujuba  in  the  Tropics, 
where  this  species  does  not  succeed  well  on  its  own  roots.  It  should  be  planted 
on  well-drained  land." 

DittrSnUiion, — ^Tbe  vicinity  of  Manila  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

35417.    Smilax  offioinalis  H.  B.  K.  Sarsaparilla. 

From  San  Ramon,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Tonduz,  botaniste  ex- 
plorador.    Received  May  22, 1913. 
"In  my  explorations  in  the  region  of  San  Ramon  I  have  met  with  a  smilax  (zarza- 
parilla)  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  8.  officinalis  cultivated  in  Jamaica.    It  is  very 
abundant  here  and  wild  in  the  woods." 

Du<r»6u^ion.— A  woody  climber  found  in  Colombia  and  Panama*,^  by  OoOqIc 
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35418.    Cabiga  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico.    VreBoated  by  Mr.  Artiuo  Zavala.    Received 
May  19,  1913. 

36419  to  36426. 

From  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kol,  Russian  Government  Afisistant 
Agricultural  Commissioner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Received  May  21, 1913. 

35419.  Tbo^uum  suaveolbns  Willd.  Persian  clover. 
''Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  134.    Shabdar,  Gbarkof  Selection  Station 

No.  77. 

35420.  Medicago  sattya  L.  Alfalfa. 
''Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  136.    Tambof,  CSiarkof  Experiment  Sta- 
tion No.  3. 

35421.  Medicaqo  sativa  L.  Alfalfa. 
"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  136.    Common  local  al&lfa  from  Govern- 
ment of  Crimea,  Cbarkof  Experiment  Station  No.  5. 

35422.  Agrofyron  sp. 

"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  301.    Wheat-graas  with  nanow  eazB. 
Kostichef  Experiment  Station,  Samara. 

35423.  AoROFYRON  CRiSTATUM  (L.)  Boauv. 

"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  303.    Zhitniak,    Wheat-graas  with  broad 
ears.    Eostichef  Experiment  Station,  Samara. 

35424.  TRiFOJUxnf  incarnatuh  L.  Crimson  clover. 
"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  137.    Clover.    Charkof  Selection  Station 

No.  78. 

35425.  Lathyrus  sahvus  L. 

"Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.   309.    Flat  field  peas.    Verchnedne- 
provsky  Experiment  Field,  Yekaterinoslav. 

36426.    Bbassica  pekinensis  (Lour.)  Skeels.  Pai  ts'ai. 

Grown  at  Arlington  Farm  from  S.  P.  1.  No.  21625,  1912  seed.    Received  May  16, 
1913. 
"Pot  ts'ai:' 

36427  and  36428.    Medicago  sativa  L.  Alfalfa. 

From  Lima,  Peru.    Purchased  from  Dr.  C.  H.  T.  Townsend,  chief  entomologist, 
Peruvian  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  14,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Townsend : 

35427.  "Chanoay.    Comes  from  the  Sierra  inside  from  Chancay,  thus  grown 
at  considerable  altitude.'' 

35428.  **San  Pedro.    Comes  from  near  Pacasmiayo,  grown  near  sea  level, 
produces  sooner  and  with  less  water.'' 

36429  to  36434. 

From  the  Ai^gentine  Andes,  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapi.    Presented  by  Dr. 
Bailey  Willis.    Received  March  31,  1913. 
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35429  to  35434— Continued. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Willis: 

35429.  Bromus  sp. 

"(No.  1.)  Andes  of  Argentina,  latitude  41**  S.,  near  Lago  Hess.  Burnt 
mountain  slopes,  soil  volcanic  ash;  altitude  800  meters.  A  grass  growing  in 
bunches  waist  high .    Reported  good  horse  feed  and  doing  well  when  irrigated . ' ' 

35430.  Eltmus  sp. 

"(No.  2.)  From  same  locality  as  No.  1  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35429).  Prevailing 
pasture  grafls  of  the  burnt  forests.  Said  to  be  excellent  feed  and  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  Gulean  Indians,  who  cut  it  for  hay.  ** 

35431.  AoROSTis  sp. 

"(No.  3.)  From  same  locality  as  above  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35430).  Pasto  AraM, 
or  spider  grass.    A  fine  red  grass  not  considered  valuable  for  feed. '' 

35432.  JxTNCOiDEs  sp. 

"(No.  4.)  Andes  of  Argentina,  latitude  AV  30^'  S.    Planicie  del  Toro  on  Rio 
Vill^fas.    Altitude  900  meters.    Pasto  Colorado,  a  common  'grass'  of  the  north- 
em  pampas;  not  abundant  here  in  the  moimtains  at  this  altitude. " 
85433.    Eltmus  sp. 

"(No.  6.)  From  the  same  locality  as  No.  4  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35432).  CevariUa,9k 
grass  that  grows  like  wheat  in  moist  places  and  is  much  valued  for  pasture. " 

35434.  ToRRESiA  sp. 

"(No.  6.)  From  the  same  locality  as  Nos.  1  and  2  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  35429  and 
35430).     CoMwi,  the  prevailing  bunch-grass  of  the  pampas  of  Patagonia,  but 
common  here  in  the  dry  gravelly  bench  lands  and  plains. " 
"All  these  grasses  thrive  and  ripen  where  heavy  frosts  are  frequent  throughout  the 
summer." 

35435  to  35443.    Medicaoo  satiya  L.  Alfalfa. 

From  Poona,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  Forster  Main,  deputy  director  of  agri- 
culture.   Received  May  23,  1913. 
"From  botanical  examination  it  seems  that  practically  the  specimens  do  not  show 
any  appreciable  difference,  the  only  slight  differences  which  were  noticed  being  the 
more  or  lees  hairy  nature  of  the  leaves,  the  prominent  or  obscure  toothing  of  their 
margins,  the  more  or  less  emargination  of  their  tips,  and  the  smaller  or  larger  size  of 
the  same. "    {Extract  from  hia  letter  of  April  4, 191S.) 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

35435.  "No.  1.  i?a;ifeo«."  35437.  "No.  3.  iJajAof." 

35436.  "No.  2.  iJo/iot."  35438.  "No.  4.  Jutw^ar." 

35439.  "No.  5.  Bhavnagar.  Less  hairy,  large  leaflets,  \\  inches  to  1}  inches 
long  by  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch,  oblanceolate,  less  emaiginate,  teeth 
rather  obscure. " 

35440.  "No.  6.  JJ/aTUZvador.  Small  obovate-cuneate  leaflets  three-fourths 
to  1  inch  long  by  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  inch  broad,  hairy  on  the  under  sur- 
face, midrib,  and  nerves,  with  the  apex  emaiginate  and  retuse. " 

35441.  "No.  7.  Januagar.'' 

35442.  "No.  8.  PalitaTia  No.  1.  Teeth  of  the  leaflets  more  prominent.  In- 
ferior quality. 

35443.  "No.  9.  PalUana  No.  2.  More  or  less  like  MaTuivadar.  Good 
variety. " 
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36444  to  35448.    Hedtsabum  spp. 

From  Albano,  Stockholm,  Sweden.    Preaented  by  Dr.  Veit  Wittrock,  director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  March  31, 1913. 

35444.  Hedtsarum  altaicum  Fisch. 
(HedyBorum  polymorpkum  Ledeb.) 

Distribution.— The  region  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  Siberia. 

35445.  Hbdysarum  FLAVEscBNa  Kegel  and  Schmalh. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33304  for  previous  introduction. 

85446.  Hedysarum  hbdysaroides  (L.)  Stunts. 
(Hedysarum  obscurum  L.) 

''A  hardy  perennial  from  the  Alps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It  rarely 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height  and  produces  its  spikes  of  pendulous  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  most  beautiful  purple  color,  in  July  and  August. "  (Botaniail  Magazine, 
pi.  t8t.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33306  for  previous  introduction. 

85447.  Hedtsarum  multuuoum  Maxim. 

Distribution,— k  shrubby  legume  found  in  desert  places  in  southern  Mon- 
golia and  in  the  Province  of  Eansu,  in  China. 

35448.  Hedtsarum  ALPiNUif  L. 
(Hedysarum  sibuicum  Poir.) 

"A  very  ornamental  hardy  perennial  from  Siberia.  Stem  tall,  branched, 
fluted.  Leaves  odd  pinnate,  leaflets  about  12  pairs,  ovate,  obtuse  with  a  small 
mucro,  ribbed  with  parallel  veins  on  the  underside.  Flowers  crimson,  in  long 
racemes,  on  foot  stalks  longer  than  the  leaves,  produced  abundantly  from  May 
to  August.    {Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  ttlS.) 

36449  to  354SS. 

From  Los  Banos,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  University 
of  the  Philippines^  College  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  24,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

35449.  Ficus  ulmifolia  Lamarck.  Fi^. 
''A  very  good  edible  form  of  this  common  Philippine  fig.  Occasional  indi- 
vidual trees  of  this  small  fig  give  very  sweet  and  very  palatable  fruits.  It 
should  certainly  be  a  subject  for  some  breeding  and  selection  work.  Figs  for 
moist,  hot  countries  are  a  great  desideratum."    (Baher.) 

35450.  MYRisncA  phujppensis  Lamarck.  Wild  nutmeg. 
**Dug6an.*    A  fine  tree.    Apart  from  the  interest  in  this  fine  forest  tree  as  a 

wild  nutmeg,  it  is  a  tree  of  great  ornamental  value  for  the  wet  Tropics.  (Baker.) 
'"This  is  a  small  or  medium  sized  tree  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  25  meters  and 
a  diameter  of  60  or  more  centimeters.  The  bole  is  iisually  somewhat  irregular, 
slightly  buttressed,  and  yields  lengths  up  to  12  meters.  The  crown  is  irregular 
and  somewhat  dense,  about  one-third  the  height  of  the  tree.  This  species  is 
found  scattered  throughout  the  dipterocarp  forests.  It  reqiiires  good  soil  and 
is  fau-ly  tolerant  to  shade.  The  bark  is  4  to  6  millimeters  in  thickness,  nearly 
black  in  color,  with  light-brown  patches  where  freshly  shed;  the  inner  bark  is 
brown  to  reddish  brown  in  color  and  when  cut  exudes  a  thin  red  sap.  The 
sapwood  is  very  light  creamy  pink  in  color;  the  heartwood  is  slightly  darker  in 
color,  soft,  moderately  heavy,  not  durable,  and  somewhat  spongy  in  texture. 
It  is  used  locally  for  light  and  temperate  constructions,  boxes,  and  dry  measures. ' ' 
{H.  N.  Whitford,  The  ForesU  of  the  Philippines,  pt.  f ,  191  J.) 
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S5449  to  S546fr--Contmued. 

86461.    PtTHBcoLOBiUM  ANGULATUM  Bentham. 

'' Ornamental  small  tree."    (Baker). 
36462.    PrrHBCOLOBiuM  lobatum  Bentham. 

"Small  tree  with  very  laige  ornamental  red  pods.  Valuable  as  a  tropical 
opiamental,  especially  so  far  as  the  red  pods,  in  which,  alter  they  open,  the 
blue  seeds  hang  for  a  long  time."    (Baker). 

"This  Pithecolobium  goes  under  the  name  of  Anagapj  or  Bansilak,    It  is 
a  small  or  medium  sized  tree,  with  laige  red,  deeply  lobed  and  curved  pods. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  to  some  extent."    (H.  N.  Whilford,  The  ForeeU 
o/thePkilxppines,  pt.  t,  1911.) 
36468.    Prbmna  odorata  Blanco. 
(Prenrna  pubescens  Blume.) 

"The  leaves  are  rich  in  an  unknown  essential  oil,  which  possesses  marked 
insecticidal  power.    The  leaves  dried  and  powdered  are  used  by  the  natives 
for  lice  on  poultry  and  other  animals."    (Baker.) 
36464.    SiDEBOZTLON  ep, 

"A  laige,  fine,  forest  tree  in  an  interesting  group.    WiU  be  of  great  interest 
in  tropical  gardens.  * '    (Baker. ) 
36466.    Streblus  aspbr  Loureiro.  Kalios. 

"An  ilex-leaved  moraceous  tree.  Ptt)duces  large  quantities  of  subedible 
juicy  fruit  of  small  size.  Cultivation  and  selection  might  easily  make  some- 
thing of  value  of  it  some  day. ' '    (Baker. ) 

"This  is  a  small  tree  known  as  Kalios  and  is  common  in  second -growth 
forests."    (H.  N.  Whitford,  The  Forests  of  the  Pkilippines,  pt.  f,  1911.) 

Distribution. — ^The  drier  parts  of  India  and  eastward  through  China,  Cochin 
China,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  Philippines. 

35456  to  35468. 

Collected  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer,  agricultural  explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Received  May  27,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

36466.  Crataegus  finnativida  Bunge.  Hawthorn, 
"(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China,  April  9,  1913.)    A  Chinese  cultivated  edible 

haw  called  Hong  kuo  much  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  sweetmeat,  being  eaten 
mostly  covered  with  molten  sugar;  also  stewed  with  sugar  or  honey.  Foreigners 
in  China  make  much  use  of  them  as  preserves,  compotes,  jellies,  and  cake 
fillings.  They  are  also^served  stewed  with  game,  meats,  and  as  a  tarty  side  dish. 
This  haw  deserves  the  highest  consideration  of  the  American  public  as  a  new 
fruit  for  the  home,  as  the  flavor  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  appeals  straightway  to 
practically  all  European  and  American  people.  The  trees  are  slow  growers 
and  thrive  especially  in  sandy  but  rich  soil  and  in  regions  where  the  summers 
are  warm  and  the  winters  only  moderately  cold.  They  are  able  to  withstand 
considerable  drought.'* 

For  an  illustration  of  the  edible  fruit  of  this  Chinese  cultivated  hawthorn, 
see  Plate  VIII. 

36467.  Ptrus  chinbnsis  Lindley.  Pear. 
(Pyrus  sinensis  Lindl.) 

"  (Tsinan,  Shantung,  China,  April  5, 1913.)  A  large,  coarse  variety  of  Chinese 
pear,  called  ma  kuang  li,  meaning  'yellow  horse  pear.'  Grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tsinan,  Shantung.  The  pear  possesses  a  very  agreeable  aroma,  but  a  coarse, 
watery  fl«h,  like  eo  many  of  tiie  CSmieee  pean.."  ^^  .^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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36456  to  35468— Continued. 

35458.    Chaenombles  cathaybnsis  (Hemsl.)  Schneider.  Quince. 

{Pyrus  ccUhayeniis  Hemsl.) 
''(TBinan,  Shantung,  China,  April  4,  1913.)  The  Chinese  quince,  which  is 
used  by  the  rich  Chinese  as  a  room  perfumer,  but  foreign  missionaries  have 
learned  to  use  it  for  making  preserves  and  jellies.  The  Chinese  call  it  mu  kua, 
meaning  'wooden  gourd.*  This  species  is  said  to  have  come  from  Chowcho, 
Shantung  Province." 

36459.  IjOVOa  swTNNEBTONn  E.  G.  Baker. 

From  Mount  Silinda,  Melsetter,  Rhodesia.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Omer,  Ameri- 
can Board  Mission  in  South  Africa,  through  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
Received  May  27,  1913. 

"Brown  mahogany.  This  tree  produces  a  splendid  dark-brown  wood  of  great 
strength  and  durability  and  is  found  only  in  our  forest  here  at  Mount  Silinda  (the 
only  forest  of  large  trees  in  Rhodesia).  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  150  to  200  feet, 
diameter  5  to  8  feet,  a  150-foot  tree  requiring  about  150  years  for  growth.  It  is,  I 
understand,  a  true  mahogany,  and  it  lb  because  of  its  rareness  that  I  thought  you 
might  take  an  interest  in  experimenting  with  it  in  America.  The  temperature  here 
varies  from  about  30^  F.  in  the  cold  season  to  about  80^  F.  in  the  shade  during  the 
summer  months;  rainfall,  70  inches,  more  than  half  of  this  falling  during  the  three 
summer  months;  elevation,  5,000  feet;  distance  to  sea,  150  miles;  prevailing  winds 
from  the  sea."    (Omer.) 

''  It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  that  other  trees  from  Rhodesia  have  done  particularly 
well  in  Florida.''    (David  Favrchxld.) 

36460.  Piper  nigrum  L.  Black  pepper. 

From  Malay  Peninsula.    Presented  by  Mr,  I.  Henry  Burkhill,  director  of  the 

Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    Received  April  14  to  16, 191 3. 

"A  woody  climber,  native  to  the  Old  World  Tropics,  widely  grown  for  its  aromatic 

berries,  from  which  the  black  pepper  of  commerce  is  made.    May  succeed  in  extreme 

southern  Florida."    (R.  H.  True.) 

36461  and  36462.    Asparagus  spp.  Asparagus. 

From  Jerusalem,  Palestine.  Presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Beaumont.  Received 
May  27,  1913. 

35461.  AsPARAQUs  PALABSTiNUS  Baker. 

Dwtrilmtion. — A  wild  asparagus  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in 
Palestine. 

35462.  Asparagus  acutifolius  L. 
Plants. 

36463.     JUGLANS  REGIA  L.  WaliLut. 

From  Tabriz,  Persia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Gordon  Paddock,  American  consul. 
Received  May  31,  1913. 
"From  a  tree  known  to  bear  the  finest  variety  of  the  soft-shelled  walnut  to  be  had 
in  this  district. ' '    (Paddock.) 
Cuttings. 
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36464.    CiTBus  sp.  Orange. 

From  Baa  Obispo,  Canal  Zone.    Presented  by  Mr.  8.  P.  Vemer.    Received  May 
29,1913. 
"The finest  oranges  I  ever  saw."    ( Vemer.) 
Cnttinga. 

35465.    HiPPEASTBUM  spp.  Amaryllis* 

A  mixed  collection  of  amaryllis  grown  at  the  greenhouses  of  the  Department  of 
Agricalture,  Washington,  D.  G. 

"These  seedlings  were  raised  from  13  crosses  of  named  sorts  under  numbers,  and  1 
find  that  after  the  crosses  were  made  the  bulbs  were  renumbered,  so  I  am  unable  to 
give  their  pedigree.  My  records  show  the  crosses  were  made  February  12,  14,  16, 
and  18, 1910.  The  seed  was  gathered  March  26  and  sown  March  29,  1910.  Seedling 
bulbs  were  potted  into  2-inch  pots  from  seed  boxes  June  2, 1910.  The  seedling  bulbs 
were  grown  without  a  check  and  flowered  in  January  and  February,  1912.  On  Febru- 
ary 27, 1913,  we  had  on  exhibition  580  of  these  amaryllis  bulbs  in  flower  at  one  time." 
{E.  M.  Byrnes,) 

35466  to  35469. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief.  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  31, 1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Barrett: 

86466.    CtTCUMis  sahvus  L.  Cucumber. 

"Form  oblong,  transversely  more  or  less  triangulate,  slightly  concave;  aver- 
age weight  0.85  kilogram;  color  brown,  surface  cracked  exposing  the  flesh, 
giving  the  cucumber  the  appearance  of  being  reticulated.  The  variety  is 
vigorous,  productive,  resistant  to  insect  pests,  and  of  excellent  quality." 

85467.  Hebitibra  littoralis  Dryander.  Duogon-late. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35413  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

85468.  Oroxtlon  indicum  (L.)  Vent.  PiTikapinkflhaTi, 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35415  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

85469.  Parkia  timoriana  (DO.)  Merrill.  Cupaag. 
(Portia  roxburghii  Don.) 

'  'A  large  ornamental  deciduous  forest  tree  attaining  a  height  of  25  to  40  meter?, 
with  bipinnate,  feathery,  attractive  leaves  and  large  pods  upward  of  30  centi- 
meters long,  containing  from  15  to  20  seeds.  The  pods  are  relished  by  the 
native  cattle  and  the  seeds  are  roasted  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  by 
the  Filipinos." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35035  for  previous  introduction. 

35470.    Fhokmium  ten  ax  Forster.  New  Zealand  flax. 

From  Wellington,  New  Zealand.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Clifton,  director,  Fields 
and  Exx)erimental  Farms  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industries, 
and  Conunerce,  through  Mr.  F.  B.  Hyde,  Washington,  D.  0.    Received  June 
6,  1913. 
"This  is  the  seed  of  the  ordinary  variety  of  Phormium  tenax  used  for  commercial 
purposes."    (Clifton.) 
See  8.  P.  I.  No.  34720  for  previous  introduction. 
1887*»— 16 4 
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86471  and  36472.    Lotus  spp. 

From  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.    €k>lldcted  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Oliver,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  August  26,  I91I. 

85471.  Lotus  corniguiatus  L. 

"Laiige-growing  variety  found  near  the  seashore  growing  among  graflses  of  a 
very  tufty  nature."    (Oliver,) 
Plants. 

85472.  Lotus  sp. 

'*  Dwarf  form  found  growing  near  the  seaehore  among  grasses  of  a  tufty  nar 
ture  and  is  found  on  the  golf  links,  whero  it  competes  with  the  closely  clipped 
grasses."    (Oliver.) 

Plants. 

3647S.    Cariga  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Buroau  of  Agriculture.    Received  June  7,  1913. 
"Seeds  of  the  moro  or  less  distinct  form  of  the  Hawaiian  papaya.    This  lorm  ums 
been  bred  up  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester  at  the  Lamao  £xi)erLment  Station;  it  is  about  90 
per  cent  hermaphrodite."    (Barrett.) 

86474  and  36476.    Arnica  spp. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  director,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  February  26,  1913. 

85474.  Arnica  Montana  L.  Aznica. 
'*A  yellow-flowered  composite,  growing  a  foot  or  moro  in  height.    Native  of 

the  mountains  of  Europe.  The  tincture  of  the  petals  is  successfully  used  as 
a  healing  application  to  wounds  and  bruises.  Succeeds  under  cultivation  in 
cool  latitudes  and  high  elevations.  Not  adapted  to  culture  in  the  South." 
(W,  Van  Fleet.) 

85475.  Arnica  sachalinensis  A.  Gray.  Amica. 
DigtrtbiUion. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  found  on  Sakhalin  Island. 

86476  to  36478.    Lupinus  spp.  Lupine. 

From  New  York,  N.  Y.    Purchased  from  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.    Received  June 
6, 1913.  ^ 

For  the  experiments  of  the  Office  of  Forage  Crop  Investigations. 

85476.  LuFmns  anoustifolius  L.        85478.    Lufinxjs  luteus  L. 
"Blue."  "Yellow." 

85477.  Lupinus  albus  L. 
"White." 

86479  and  36480. 

From  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kol,  Russian  Government  Assistant 
Agricultural  Commissioner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Received  June  9,  1913. 

85479.  Avena  sativa  L.  Oat. 
"Russian  Agricultural  Agency,   No.  804.    Giant  oats.    Bezenchuk  Ex- 
periment Station,  Government  of  Samara."    (KoL) 

85480.  TsrncuM  durum  Desf.  Duroza  wheat. 
"  Russian  Agricultural  Agency  No.  800.    Spring  wheat,  BeUHiwrh,  Bezenchuk 

Experiment  Station,  Samara."    (Kol.) 
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85481.    Aboania  spikosa  (L.)  Skeels.  Argan* 

(Argama  sideroxyUm  Roem.  and  Schult.) 
From  Tangier,   Morocco.    Procured  through  Mr.  Maxwell  Blake,  American 
consul  general.    Received  June  11, 1913. 
''Seeds  of  this  year's  crop.''    (Blake.) 

35482.  Mangifera  verticillata  Robinson.  Batino. 
From  the  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon,  Manila.    Received 

June  13,  1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Noe.  34353  and  34431  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptions. 
Plant. 

35483.  Annona  squamosa  L.  Anona. 
From  Tampico,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Miller,  American  consul. 

Received  June  12,  1913. 

35484.  Citrus  htstrix  DC.  Cabuyao. 
From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 

horticulturist,  Divisbn  of  Horticulture,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.  Re- 
ceived June  14,  1913. 
*'A  large,  thorny  tree,  6  to  12  meters  in  height;  the  leaves  are  16  to  24  centimeters 
loDg,  and  broadly  winged;  in  fact,  the  wing  area  sometimes  exceeds  the  leaf  area. 
The  species  is  quite  variable.  The  form  sent  you  has  smooth,  oblate  to  pyriform- 
turbinate  shaped  fruits.  Suriace  greenish  lemon,  rind  medium  thick,  flesh  greenish, 
juicy,  sharply  acid,  aromatic,  contained  in  12  to  14  loculi.  The  fruit  makes  a  fair 
'ade'  and  is  eaten  with  rice  by  the  natives;  it  is  also  used  in  cleaning  clothes.  A<4  a 
fniit  the  cabuyao  has  little  value,  but  it  may,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  vigor,  be 
a  valuable  stock  for  other  citrus  fruits;  in  fact,  I  have  several  imported  varieties 
growing  on  it  now. ' '    ( Wester. ) 

36486  to  36480.    Xanthosoma  spp.  Yautia. 

From  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Freeman,  assistant 
director  of  agriculture  and  Government  botanist.    Received  June  12,  1913. 
One  tuber  of  each  of  the  following  yautias: 

85485.    "No.  1.    Garl  hlanCj  'White  Itch,'  so  named  from  the  small  bumps, 
supposed  to  resemble  pustules,  with  which  it  is  covered." 

35486.  "No.  2.    Gorlnoir, 'Black  Itch.'"  35489.    "No.  5.    Parim." 

35487.  "No.  3.    Caylain^.'*  35490.    "No.  6.    Mark.'' 

35488.  "No.  4.    BeUe  MamgeUe." 

"These  are  all  patois  names,  and  for  most  of  them  I  can  offer  no  derivation  or 
meaning."    {Freeman.) 

35481  to  36669. 

From  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  June  10, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight. 

For  previous  large  introductions  of  Chilean  potatoes,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31411  to  31464 
and  31^7  to  31547,  sent  in  by  Mr.  Jos6  D.  Husbands,  Limavida,  Chile. 
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S6491  to  S6669— Continued. 

85401  to  85503.    Solanum  tuberosum  L.  Potato. 

''All  seeds  of  cultivated  potatoes  were  subject  to  open  pollination." 

35491.  ''(91.)    Ratada,    From  Panguipulli." 

35492.  "(125.)    A  variety  called  Coraida.    From  Panguipulli/' 

35498.  "(126.)    Blanca  prima  riza.    From  Panguipulli.*' 

35494.    "(163.)    Tarreno,    From  Temuco,  and  much  grown  about  Nuevo 

Imperial.    Regarded  as  an  excellent  keeper." 
85495.    "(164.)    Battoniza  bUmca,    From  liifen." 
35496.    "(165.)    BasUmisa  colorada.    From  Llifen." 

85497.  "(166.)  ArtdUra,  From  Temuco.  Said  to  be  better  than 
Pe  huencha^  which  it  closely  resembles." 

85498.  "(170.)    Bcatoniea.    From  Panguipulli." 

35499.  "(172.)  AUmana.  From  Puerto  Montt.  The  fact  that  this  is 
called  Alemana  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  came  from  Germany, 
but  merely  that  it  was  grown  by  a  German  in  Chile." 

35500.  "(173.)    Bkmca,    From  Temuco." 

85501.  "(176.)  This  is  a  local  variety  at  Puerto  Montt,  but  I  could  not 
leam  the  name.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  variety  with  very  yellow 
flesh." 

35502.  "(177.)  CaraUa,  Very  similar  to  Reina  and  perhaps  identical 
with  it.    A  good  variety  much  grown  in  Ancud,  Chiloe." 

35503.  "(178.)    Camota.    From  Ancud,  Chiloe." 
35504  to  35506.    Solanum  spp. 

Tubers  of  the  following: 

35504.  ' '  (199.)  This  form  has  probably  never  been  introduced  into  ctil- 
tivation  before.  It  grows  wild  in  a  region,  so  far  as  known,  never  inliab- 
ited.  Not  even  is  there  any  tradition  among  the  Indians  of  this  part  of 
the  island  having  been  inhabited,  and  the  locality  can  be  reached  only 
at  low  tide.  The  tubers  are  sometimes  3  and  4  inches  long.  From 
Punta  Tablaruca." 

35505.  "(200.)    CoBharugra.    From  Quilan." 

35506.  "(201.)    Cfuhahlanca.    From  Castro." 

85507  to  85532.    Solanum  tuberosum  L.  Potato. 

35507.  "(202.)    Marada,    From  Quilan." 

35508.  "(204.)  ViUaroela,  also  known  as  Antehuapa.  An  excellent 
variety,  one  of  the  best  in  fact.    From  Castro."  * 

35509.  "(205.)    From  Castro."  85511.    "(207.)    Prom  Castro." 

35510.  "(206.)    From  Castro."  85512.    "(208.)    From  Castro." 
85513.    "(211.)    A  remarkable  potato  that  has  persisted  in  a  garden  in 

Castro  for  20  years  without  replanting  and  in  spite  of  efforts  to  destroy  it. 
There  is  very  little  frost  in  Castro." 
35514.  "(212.)  MantequUla.  The  celebrated  yellow  potato  of  Peru. 
This  was  originally  brought  from  the  Oroya  Valley  in  Peru  in  1882  to 
Puerto  Montt,  Chile,  and  is  now  grown  to  a  limited  extent  at  Calanco  and 
in  Chiloe.  It  is  usually  conaidered  necessary  to  remove  the  blossoms, 
otherwise  few  tubers  are  obtained.  Perhaps  the  most  yellow  of  any 
variety  known.  Should  be  compared  with  the  same  variety  direct  from 
Peru,  where,  however,  it  is  known  by  a  different  nam^    f^m  Castio." 
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35491  to  85569— Continued. 

35515.  "(213.)    Fetiteta.    Prom  Quilan." 

35516.  "(214.)  These  are  apparently  12  different  varieties  picked  out 
of  the  warehouse  at  Castro.  The  natives  bring  them  in  usually  with 
many  varieties  mixed  together,  and  I  could  get  no  name  for  these." 

35517.  "(215.)    Ccanota.    From  Castro." 

35518.  "(216.)    Camota.    Prom  Quilan." 

85519.  "(217.)    Pecun  negra.    From  Castro." 

85520.  "(218.)    Another  variety  without  name.    From  Castro." 
35521.    "(220.)       Frcmcesahlanca.    FromAncud." 

85522.    "(221.)    Franeesa  cohrada.    FromAncud.'' 
35523.    "(222.)    Unknown  variety.    FromAncud." 

85524.  "(235.)      Trmco.    From  Talcahuano." 

85525.  "(236.)  These  came  from  a  different  lot,  but  perhaps  the  same 
variety.    From  Talcahuano." 

85526.  "(237.)    Zembrana,    From  Tilcahuano." 

85527.  "(243.)  Chancha.  An  early  variety.  From  Chilian.  Also  a 
variety  in  Peru  of  the  same  name." 

85528.  "(244.)    La  Ulloana.     From  Chilian." 

85529.  "(245.)  Doma.    From  Chilian." 
35580.    "(247.)    From  Chilian." 

35531.     "(248.)     Caziusla.    From  Santiago." 

85582.    "(253.)    Apparently  growing  in  a  wild  state  for  several  years  in 
a  ravine  in  the  city  of  Valparaiso." 
35538  to  85535.    Ullucus  tuberosus. 

"In  some  localities  tubers  of  this  plant  are  known  as  papa  liza  and  in  others 
as  idluco.  They  are  of  various  colors,  red,  pink,  olive,  and  yellow,  with 
more  or  less  intermediate  shades  and  some  even  variegated.  They  are  grown 
at  considerable  elevation  and  used  in  soups  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
potato." 

35538.     "(257.)     Papa  liza  amarilla." 
35534.     "(258.)  Papa  liaa  colorada.*'  . 

85535.  "  (259.)  Papa  liza.  Apparently  a  mixture  of  the  red  and  yellow. 
This  vegetable  is  quite  extensively  grown  at  the  higher  altitudes  around 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  in  feict  may  be  almost  the  only  one  gro\7n  in  that 
region.  It  is  said  to  withstand  the  frost  better  than  the  ordinary 
potato." 
85536  to  85546.    Solanuu  tubebosum  L. 


85536. 

"(261)." 

85542. 

"(272.)" 

85587. 

"(263.)  atrwta." 

85548. 

"(273.)" 

85588. 

"(264.)  lingo,*' 

85544. 

"(275.)" 

85589. 

"(266.)" 

35545. 

"(276.)" 

85540. 

"(269.)" 

35546. 

"(277.)" 

35541. 

"(271.)" 

85547.    SouLNUM  sp. 

" (94.)    A  wild  solanum  from  PanguipuUi .    No  tubers  were  found,  but  imder 
certain  conditions  they  are  probably  produced." 
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S6491  to  35669— Continued. 

85548  to  85561.    Solanum  bbidoesu  A.  DC. 

"These  seeds  were  gathered  from  several  localities  and  the  plants  show  some 
variation,  but  the  differences  are  too  slight  for  even  varietal  distinctions." 

85548.  ''(97.)  Similar  to  numbw  94  (8.  P.  I.  No.  35547).  Fiom 
PaDguipulli." 

85549.  ''(98.)    From  Lancatnoo,  on  the  south  side  of  Lago  Yillarica." 

85550.  "(112.)  North  side  of  Lago  Yillarica.  Does  not  appear  to 
differ  from  the  other  wild  solanums  of  the  region.'' 

85551.  "(131.)  Apparently  the  same  as  found  at  Lago  Yillarica.  Be- 
tween Lago  Yillarica  and  Lago  Galafquen." 

85552.  "(147.)  From  Lancatraro.  Identical  with  the  one  on  the  north 
side  of  Lago  YUlarica  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35550)." 

85558.    "(154.)    Prom  PanguipuUi.    February  24,  1913." 

85554.  "(155).  Many  of  these  vines  wero  10  and  12  feet  long  and  pro- 
duced an  enormous  quantity  of  berries.    Molco,  February  26,  1913." 

85555.  "(156.)  West  end  of  Lago  Rinihue.  Fruit  nearly  black. 
February  26, 1913." 

85556.  "(157.)    San  Martin,  Argentina.    March  11, 1913." 

85557.  "(158.)    San  Martin,  Aigentina. " 

85558.  "(159.)  .Near  Banos  Chi  huio.  The  most  abundant  in  this 
locality  of  any  through  which  I  passed. " 

85559.  "(160.)    FromLlifen.    March  8, 1913. " 

85560.  "(161.)  West  end  of  Lago  Ranco  on  the  road  to  Lan  Union. 
March  9,  1913." 

85561.  "(162.)"f 

85562  to  85564.    Solanum  tubbrosuii  L. 

85562.  "(197.)  Seeds  of  the  cultivated  potato  which  bore  very  lai^ge 
edible  berries,  some  of  them  1}  inches  in  diameter.  Possibly  a  new 
fruit  can  be  developed  from  this  variety.  They  were  produced  in 
great  abundance.    From  Quilan. " 

85563.  "  (198.)  Same  as  197  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35562),  but  the  fruits  smaUer. 
These  fruits  or  seeds  are  doubtless  from  more  than  one  variety,  as  no 
effort  is  made  to  keep  varieties  separate  in  Chiloe  and  often  one  finds 
a  dozen  or  more  in  the  same  row. " 

85564.  "(223.)    MarUequUla.    From  Castro.    A  yellow  potato. " 
Seeds. 

85565.    Solanum  sp. 

"  (224.)    Casha  hkmca.    From  Castro. " 

Seeds. 
85566  to  85569.    Solanum  tuberosum  L. 

85566.  "(225.)    Unknown  variety.    From  Castro." 
Seeds. 

85567.  "(226.)  Seeds  of  the  cultivated  potato,  varieties  unknown. 
From  Island  of  Que  hui. " 

85568.  "(241.)  These  seeds  came  from  fruit  without  calyx  lobes, 
mixed  with  the  variety  MantequUla.  They  should  be  grown  separately 
to  see  if  it  is  really  a  different  form.    From  Castro. " 

A  yellow  potato  known  in  Chiloe  as  MantequiUa, 
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36491  to  36568— Continued. 

35569.    "(242.)    Apparently  i2o«ufti.    From  Chilian. " 
Tubers. 

35670.    Fanicuh  miliaceum  L.  Proso. 

From  Ruflsia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Kol,  Ruasian  Government  Aasistant 
Agricultural  CommiBHioner,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Received  June  9,  1918. 
"Proso  millet.    Province  of  Simbirsk.    From  K.  Svetlikoff . " 

36671  and  35572.    Ebiobotrta  japonica  (Thunb.)  Lindl.    Loquat. 

From  Naples,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Received  July  2,  1913. 
85571.    "Seeds  from  one  of  the  best  loquat  trees,  of  the  variety  Apple,  in 

Boecotrecase. ''    (Eisen.) 
35572.    "  Loquat,  variety  Fear. "    (Ewn.) 

35673  and  36674.    Phoenix  bagtylifera  L.  Date. 

From  Heyel,  central  Arabia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Emil  Saur,  American  consul, 
Bagdad,  Turkey,  who  procured  them  from  the  Sheik  of  Heyel.  Received 
June  9,  1913. 

35578.    "Shdkra."    Seeds.  85574.    ''Sukkari.''    Seeds. 

From  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  both  varieties  occurring  only  at  Heyel, 
from  which  place  the  difficulties  of  transportation  make  the  introduction  of  ofibhoots 
practically  impossible. 

36676.    Melilotus  alba  Desr.  White  sweet  clover. 

From  Lawrence,  Eans.  Purchased  from  the  Barteldes  Seed  Co.  Received 
July  24, 1913. 

/, 
35676.    Vangtteria  inpausta  Burch. 

From  Berea,  Durban,  Natal.  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  Medley  Wood,  director.  Natal 
Herbarium.  Received  July  7, 1913. 
'*A  small  tree,  6  to  7  feet  high,  with  few  and  rather  thick  branches.  All  younger 
parts  densely  tomentose,  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  becoming  scabrid  with  age. 
Leaves  2  to  6  inches  long,  2  to  4  inches  wide,  ovate,  ovate  elliptical,  or  suborbicular, 
bluntly  pointed,  and  having  one-half  inch  petioles.  Cymes  axillary,  forked,  many 
flowered,  3  inches  across.  Flowers  green;  calyx  lobes  short,  triangular,  tomentose, 
caducous,  and  absent  from  the  fruit.  Corolla  tube  much  longer,  tomentose  externally, 
with  spreading  5-M  limb.  Stamens  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  erect,  oblong,  on  a 
subulate  filament.  Ovary  five  celled ,  five  ovuled ;  fruit  about  1  inch  diameter,  globose, 
glabrous  when  nearly  ripe,  usually  some  ovules  abortive.  Eastern  and  Transkeian 
Conservancies,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia;  of  no  forestal  importance,  and  usually 
in  open  country.  In  '  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa, '  it  is  stated, '  Burchell  states  that  this 
plant  was  regarded  by  the  Bachapins  as  bewitched  and  unlucky,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  firewood,  and  that  the  fruit  is  not  edible.  It  is,  however,  edible  in  other  parts 
of  South  Africa,  and  is  the  wild  medlar  of  the  colonists;  in  Eafirland  it  is  an  excellent 
fruit  tree,  and  the  fruit  surpasses  our  medlar. '  That  is  not  high  praise,  but  even 
that  is  more  than  I  have  found  it  to  deserve,  but  I  have  seldom  found  the  shrub, 
and  may  have  missed  its  best  condition.  In  view  of  its  being  the  host  plant  of  a 
fungus  EemUeia  woodii  K.  and  C,  closely  allied  to  the  coffee  disease,  and  its  prob- 
ability of  being  subject  to  the  latter  also,  coffee  planters  should  keep  a^watdi  cp 
this  shrub. "    (Sim,  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  CoUmy.)  digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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85577.    Hibiscus  cannabinus  L.  Ambaii. 

From  Puaa,  India.    Pzoeented  by  Mr.  A.  Howard,  Agricultural  Research  Insti- 
tute, through  Mr.  L.  H.  Dewey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 
July  7,  1913. 
"Seeds  of  an  improved  type  developed  by  plant-breeding  methods  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Howard.    This  fiber  plant,  known  as  Ambari,  Deccan  hemp,  Bimlipitam 
jute,  Java  jute,  and  Mesta  pat,  is  an  annual,  similar  in  appearance  to  hemp,  but  3deld- 
ing  a  fiber  intermediate  in  character  between  India  jute  (Corchorus)  and  China  jute 
(Abutilon).    Adapted  to  rich  alluvial  soils  in  the  Southern  States,  but  not  recom- 
mended for  commercial  cultivation  in  this  country  until  mechanical  methods  are 
devised  for  preparing  the  fiber."    (L.  H.  Dewey.) 

85578  and  35579. 

From  Burringbar,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Hanison. 
Received  June  24,  1913. 

85578.  Eugenia  mtrtifolia  Sims.  Auatralian  rose-apple. 
Distrilmtion.— An  evergreen  shrub  found  in  Queensland  and  New  South 

Wales  in  Australia. 

85579.  Trichosanthbs  akovina  L.  Snake  gourd. 
''Grows  from  3  to  6  feet  long  and  is  very  prolific."    (Harmon,) 
Introduced  as  the  Guada  bean;  sold  throughout  the  Tropics  as  a  wonder- 
fully productive  and  valuable  vegetable.    So  common  in  India  that  the  high 
price  charged  for  the  seeds  is  entirely  unwarranted. 

35580  and  35581. 

From  Dondo,  Angola,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Dodson.    Received  June 
26,  1913. 

35580.  RuBUS  finnatus  Willd.  Baspberry. 
''The  wild  raspberry  I  found  in  the  jungle  of  this  part  called  the  'Libolo 

country.'  The  vine  is  a  very  vigorous  one,  and  the  main  stem  I  found  some- 
times over  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  much  stouter  at  the  main  stem,  and  as 
dry  and  tough  on  the  outside  as  the  small  limb  of  a  tough  tree.  It  was  thorn 
covered.  From  this  it  branched  out  in  many  directions  and  threw  out  stout 
and  very  vigorous  shoots  20  feet.  I  pruned  these  the  first  year  I  found 
them,  and  the  next  season  they  did  not  bear  so  weU.  I  had  to  cut  away  the 
awfully  fierce  tangle  to  get  anywhere  near  it.  It  may  have  been  disturbed. 
This  year  the  fruit  seems  not  so  fine,  but  that  may  be  because  my  duties  have 
compelled  me  to  let  the  jungle  close  in  again  on  it.  The  raspberry  matures 
here  twice  a  year.'*  (Dodson,) 
Distribution. — Upper  and  Lower  Guinea  and  in  Cape  Colony. 

35581.  Elaeis  ouineensis  Jacq.  African  oil  palm. 
"Nuts  of  the  oil  palm,  which  exists  in  such  vast  quantities  on  the  west  coast 

of  Africa  from  Sierra  Leone  down  below  us.  We  are  about  9^  south,  in  the 
interior  of  the  vast  Province  of  Angola.  The  variety  the  natives  name  Sombo 
is  the  very  finest.  When  the  tree  is  a  fine  one,  as  in  this  case,  the  nut  proper 
is  very  small,  while  the  meat  of  the  nut,  from  which  the  oil  is  extracted  by 
boiling  and  pressure,  is  plentiful.  The  taste  is  also  finer.  These  nuts  were 
given  me  by  the  chief  of  Ndunga,  at  whose  capital  we  have  our  home."  (Dod- 
son.) 
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36682  to  36586.    Cariga  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Boma,  Belgian  Kongo.    (Collected  by  the  governor  general  at  the  request 
of  the  director,  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Received  June  23, 
1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  the  director: 

35582.  ''Medium  size;  taste  rather  agreeable." 

35583.  ''Smaller  size;  certain  fruits  have  a  better  taste." 

85584.  "These  fruits  are  very  small,  of  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  almost 
insipid." 

The  native  name  of  these  three  varieties  is  '^Paie-jme." 

85585.  "Of  Ceylon.    Fruits  rather  attenuated;  taste  very  savory." 
35586.    '^Eleffantissima.    Fruit  shorter  than  the  preceding  and  larger." 

86687.     Cyrtostachys  lakka  Beccari. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    Presented  by  Mr.  I.  Henry  Burkhill, 
director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  June  24,  1913. 
DistrUmtion. — ^A  tall,  slender  palm  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Singapore  and  on  the 
island  of  Borneo. 

36688.  Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Knowles,  American  minis- 
ter. Received  May  9, 1913. 
"As  this  com  is  grown  at  a  very  high  altitude  and  where  the  nights  are  quite  cold, 
average  38°  to  42**  F.,  it  should  grow  well  in  our  Northern  States.  Its  fine  texture 
and  snow-white  color  permit  it  to  make  a  flour  fine  almost  as  wheat.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  grains  are  twice  the  size  of  our  southern  white  com,  and  that  should  result  in  a 
much  laiger  production  per  acre  than  our  American  com."    (Knowles.) 

36689.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 
From  St.  Croix,  Danish  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  Longfield  Smith,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.    Received  June  18,  1913. 

"Seeds  of  the  pawpaw  just  received  from  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
and  I  am  sending  you  some  of  it.  My  trees  have  been  planted  only  about  10  months 
and  are  not  bearing."    (Smith.) 

36690  to  36692. 

From  Nona,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Don  Nat.  O.  y  Osuna.    Received 
June  14,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Osuna,  except  as  indicated: 
35590.    Annona  lxjtbscbns  Safford. 

"  The  fruit  is  of  a  delicious  flavor  and  relished  by  all. " 

** Annona  lutescens  is  closely  allied  to  A.  reticulata  L.,  from  which  it  differs  in 
its  broader  leaves  and  its  yellow  fruit.  In  general  appearance  the  fruit  resem- 
bles very  closely  the  common  alligator  apple  of  tropical  mangrove  swamps  (A, 
glabra  L.).  The  fruit  is  broadly  heart-shaped  or  conoid,  8  to  9  centimeters  (3 
to  4  inches)  in  diameter,  yellow  when  ripe,  rounded  at  the  apex,  resembling  that 
of  A.  reticuJala;  pulp  sweetish  but  insipid,  adhering  to  the  seeds,  tallowlike, 
with  minute  hard  granules."  (Saffordy  Classification  of  Annona,  Cont.  U,  S. 
Nat.  Herb.,  vol.  18,  p.  4^-48,  1914.) 
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S6590  to  36592 — Continued. 

85591.  Enterolobium  ctclocarpum  (Jacq.)  Griaeb. 

^^Quinacastle.  A  tree  which  grows  to  enonnous  size,  4  feet  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. Being  an  evergreen,  it  makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree.  I  have  one  in  my 
yard  which  shades  an  area  150  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  used  for  chests, 
trunks,  closets,  etc. ,  because  worms  or  bugs  will  not  enter  it." 

85592.  HuRA  CREPITANS  L.  Sand-box  tree. 
' '  Haba.    Ano  ther  tree  which  grows  to  a  large  size  and  will  do  well  in  a  dry  cli- 
mate.   The  cattle  eat  the  falling  leaves  the  year  round  and  do  well  on  them. 
The  lumber  is  used  for  making  tanks,  vats,  etc." 

Distribution. — A  shade  tree  about  40  feet  tall,  bearing  poplarlike  leaves, 
found  throughout  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  often  cultivated 
in  other  warm  countries. 

86693  and  36694. 

From  Jerusalem,  Palestine.    Presented  by  the  American  colony.    Received 
June  18,  1913. 

85593.  Medicago  ltttoralis  Rhode. 
"Found  at  Caesarea,  near  the  sea." 

See  S.  P.  I.,  No.  29914  for  previous  introduction. 

85594.  Laixemantia  iberica  (Bieb.)  Fisch.  and  Meyer. 
"Wild  near  Jerusalem." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  29932  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

36696.    SoLANUM  TUBBBOSUM  L.  Potato. 

From  Erfurt,  Germany.    Purchased  from  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt.    Received 
May  8,  1913. 
These  potatoes  were  imported  for  the  use  of  the  pathologists  and  plant  breeders  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

36696  to  36698.    Hibiscus  spp. 

From  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  N. 
Reedy.    Received  June  17,  1913. 
Cuttings. 

85596.  "  Salmon,  a  very  beautiful  variety.''    (Reedy.) 

85597.  "White."  85598.     "Yellow." 

36699.    Blighia  sapida  Koenig.  Akee. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
superintendent  of  public  gardens.    Received  June  14,  1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35232  for  previous  introduction. 

36600.    SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

(Olydne  hispida  Maxim.) 
Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Rockville,  Md.,  under  Yarrow 
No.  288.    Original  seed  received  from  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal.,  in  1911. 

**  It  makes  a  remarkable  growth  of  vines  and  has  extremely  large  root  nodules.  Two 
bushels  of  seed  were  secured  last  year,  and  this  has  all  been  planted  this  spring.'' 
{J.  M.  Rankin.) 
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S5601  to  36667. 

Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  ftgricultuial  explorer.    Received  June  14, 
1913. 
Seeds  of  the  foUovmig ;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer : 

35601  to  35609.    Ziziphus  jxtjuba  Miller.  Jujube. 

(Ziziphut  aativa  Gaertn. ) 
35601.  "(Tainan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  lb.  April  4, 1913.)  A  variety 
of  jujube  called  Tze  lin  tsao,  meaning  'scarlet  jujube.'  The  fruits  are 
large,  often  the  size  of  small  hens'  eggs,  and  of  round,  elongated  shape. 
Skin  fairly  hard,  of  a  rich  dark-brown  color,  meat  firm  and  of  sweet 
flavor.    Scions  sent  under  No.  1023  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35266)." 

85602.  ''(Peking,  Chma.  No.  2b.  April  19,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
jujube,  called  Pou  fumg  ta  tsaoy  meaning  'inflated  large  jujube.'  Fruits 
large,  of  elongated  shape,  skin  hard,  of  brown-red  color,  flesh  of  a  spongy 
texture  and  not  very  sweet." 

85603.  "(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  8b.  Apnl  10,  1913.)  A  var 
riety  of  jujube,  called  Yuan  ling  tsao,  meaning  'round  jujube.'  Fruits 
medium  large,  of  roimd  shape,  skin  fairly  thin,  of  mahogany-brown  color, 
meat  firm  and  medium  sweet.  Is  much  used  in  the  smoked  state  and 
bears  different  names  then." 

85604.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  4b.  April  16,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
jujube,  called  Ta  hong  Uao  meaning  'laige  red  jujube.'  Fruits  large, 
of  marked  elongated  form,  skin  medium  hard,  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
meat  firm  and  of  medium,  sweet  taste;  seed  large." 

35605.  "(Peking,  China.  No.  6b.  April  19,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
jujube,  cfdled  Ta  Jmao  hong  tsao,  meaning  'large  small  red  jujube.' 
Fruits  of  medium  size,  lound,  oblong  in  shape,  skin  soft,  of  a  shining  red- 
brown  color,  meat  firm  and  lighter  in  color  than  with  most  jujubes,  of 
very  sweet  taste.  This  variety  is  a  much-beloved  market  sort  in 
Peking." 

85606.  "(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  6b.  April  4, 1913.)  A  variety 
of  jujube  called  Hsiao  tsao,  meaning  'small  jujube.'  Fruits  small,  of 
elliptical  shape,  skin  soft,  of  bright  brown-red  color.  Meat  firm  and 
quite  sweet.  This  variety  is  very  popular  with  the  country  people,  who 
eat  them  raw,  stewed,  and  cooked  in  proso  cakes.  Scions  sent  under 
No.  1026  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36257)." 

85607.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  7b.  April  16,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
jujube,  called  Hsiao  tsao,  meaning  'small  jujube.'  This  variety  comes 
from  the  Tientsin  district  and  is  slightly  different  from  the  preceding 
one;  otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  to  it." 

85608.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  8b.  April  16,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
jujube,  called  Rho  hsiao  tsao,  meaning  'meaty  small  jujube.'  Of 
medium  size,  somewhat  plumper  in  shape  than  the  ordinary  small 
jujube.  Meat  of  a  very  firm  texture  and  very  sweet.  In  Tientsin  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best  market  varieties." 

85600.    "(Peking,  China.    No.  9b.    April    19,  1913.)    A    variety   of 

jujube,  called  Pou  hong  hsiao  tsao,  meaning  'inflated  red  small  jujube.' 

Fruits  larger  than  the  ordinary  small  jujube.    Skin  rather  soft,  meat 

brownish,  sweet,  and  of  a  juicy,  spongy  nature." 

85610  to  85613.    Juglans  reoia  sinensis  DC.  Wahiut. 

85610.    "(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.    No.  1810a.    April  4,  1913.)^^ 
large  variety  of  Chinese  walnut  said  to  occur  around  Tsinan,  Shantu 
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Chinese  name  Hoto,  Chineee  walnuts  may  be  expected  to  thrive, 
especially  in  the  wanner  valleys  of  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain 
regions,  as  the  climate  of  these  regions  very  much  resembles  that  of 
northeastern  China.'' 

86611.  ''(Peking,  China.  No.  1811a.  April  19, 1911.)  Laige  walnuts 
said  to  occur  in  the  mountains  to  the  northwest  of  Peking.  Chinese 
name   Ta  koto.    See  notes  on  No.  1810a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35610)." 

86612.  "(Peking,  China.  No.  1812a.  April  19,  1913.)  A  rare  variety 
of  Chinese  walnut,  being  quite  flat.  Said  to  come  from  the  moxmtains 
to  the  northwest  of  Peking.    Chinese  name  Pxjig  do  hoto." 

86613.  "(Peking,  China.  No.  1813a.  April  19,  1913.)  A  large  variet>' 
of  Chinese  walnut,  said  to  occur  in  the  mountains  west  of  Peking. 
Chinese  name  ^oto.    See  notes  under  No.  1810a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35610)." 

86614.    PiNUS  sp.  Pine. 

"(Tientsin,  China.  No.  1814a.  March  27, 1913.)  A  conifer  said  to  be  the 
ordinary  pine  of  north  China,  the  seed  coming  bom  Honan.  To  be  experi- 
mented with  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  Sung 
shu.'* 

86616.    PiNUS  KORAiENSis  Siob.  and  Zucc.  Korean  pine. 

"(Tientsin,  China.  No.  1815a.  March  27,  1913.)  A  pine  said  to  come 
from  southern  China,  but  this  information  is  probably  incorrect,  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  ordinary  Pinus  laraienns.  The  white,  oily  kernels  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  in  high-class  confectionery  and  in  special  cakes.  Chinese  name 
Sung  tze.^* 

36616.  GLEDiTfiiA  SINENSIS  Lam.  Honey  loeuat. 
"(Tfiinan,  Shantung,  China.    No.  1816a.    April  4,  1913.)    A  honey  locust, 

of  which  the  pods  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  the  hair  and  fine 
clothing.  The  tree  will  be  of  value  as  a  medium-sized  shade  tree  in  the  drier 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe.  Chineee  name 
Tsau  chiaushu.** 

36617.  Zea  mats  L.  Com. 

"(Tientsin,  China.    No.  1817a.    April  16,  1913.)    A  large  variety  of  flint 
maize  grown  in  the  region  around  Tientsin.    Chinese  name  Hai  yumiUi. " 
36618  to  36620.  Viona  sinensis  (Tomer)  Savi.  Cowpea. 

36618.    "(Tsinan,    Shantung,    China.    No.    1818a.    April    10,    1913.) 
A  white-seeded  variety  of  cowpea  used  locally  as  human  food,  either 
fresh  or  dry.    Chinese  name  Pat  chiang  doh,^* 
36610.    "(Tientsin,   China.   No.    1819a.    April    16,   1913.)    A  wWte- 
seeded  variety  of  cowpea  used  as  human  food,  either  fresh  or  dry. 
Chinese  name  Pat  chiang  doh,** 
86620.    "(Tsinan,    Shantung,    China.    No.    1820a.    April    10,    1913.) 
A  rare  variety  of  speckled  cowpea  used  boiled  in  soui>s.    Chinese  name 
Hong  chiang  doh^ 
86621.    DoucHOB  lablab  L.  Bonaviat  bean.  I 

"(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.    No.  1821a.    April  4,  1913.)    A  white-seeded 
variety  of  lablab  bean  eaten  fresh  like  string  beans,  also  used  much  as  an  oms' 
mental  vine  for  covering  porches  and  trellises.    Thrives  especially  well  Ib  i 
regions  with  dry  air.    Chinese  name  Pat  pien  doh.**  I 
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35022  to  36628.    Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  beaju 

(Glycine  hispida  Mazim.) 

86622.  ''(Tainan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1822a.  April  10,  1913.) 
A  small  black  soy  bean  locally  used  to  produce  bean  sprouts.  Chinese 
name  Hsiao  ghae  doh." 

86623.  '*(Tmnan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1823a.  April  10,  1913.)  A 
soy  bean  which  is  black  outside  and  green  inside.  Used  boiled  when 
hall  sprouted  as  a  human  food.    Chinese  name  Lu  2i  ^^  c2c»A/' 

36624.  "(Tbinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1824a.  April  10,  1013.)  A 
soy  bean  which  is  black  outside  and  yellow  inside.  Used  boiled  when 
sprouted,  also  employed  in  soy-bean  sauce  production.  Chinese  name 
Tau  hdng  ghae  doh." 

36626.  ''(Tsinau,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1825a.  April  10,  1913.)  A 
good  variety  of  yellow  soy  bean  used  in  the  manu&icture  of  sauce,  bean 
curd,  bean  oil  for  sprouts,  etc.    Chinese  name  Huang  doh.** 

36626.  ''(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1826a.  April  10,  1913.)  A 
large  green  soy  bean,  considered  locally  a  fine  variety.  Used  like  the 
preceding  one  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35625),  and  besides  that  it  is  also  eaten  roasted 
and  salted  as  an  appetizer  before  meals.    Chinese  name  Tsing  doh.** ' 

86627.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  1827a.  April  16,  1913.)  A  large  green 
variety  of  soy  bean  used  like  the  preceding  number  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35626). 
Chinese  name  Ta  tdng  doh,** 

36628.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  1828a.  April  16, 1913.)  A  rare  variety 
of  soy  bean,  being  of  brown  color.  Used  boiled  in  soups.  Chinese  name 
Ta  tze  doh.** 

86629  to  86631.    Phaseolus  aubeub  Roxb.  Mung  bean. 

36629.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  1829a.  April  16,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
mung  bean,  called  Ta  hi  doh,  eaten  boiled  with  rice,  employed  in  the 
manufocture  of  bean  vermicelli  and  also  extensively  used  to  produce 
beau  sprouts.'' 

36630.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  1830a.  April  16,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
mung  bean  called  Mouludoh;  used  like  preceding  number  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  35629)." 

86681.  "(Tientsin,  China.  No.  1831a.  April  16,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
mung  hesxL  of  which  the  seeds  are  nonshining.  Chinese  name  Nan  lu 
doh.    Used  boiled  with  rice.'' 

86632.  Phaseolus  anqulabis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  AdzuM  bean. 
"(Tientsin,  China.    No.  1832a.    April  16,  1913.)    A  good  variety  of  adzuki 

bean  called  Chi  hsiao  doh.  Used  boiled  in  soups  or  eaten  with  rice,  also 
ground  up  into  a  paste  together  with  brown  sugar  and  used  as  a  filling  in  special 
cakes  and  buns,  in  which  state  children  especially  are  very  fond  of  it." 

86633.  Cannabis  sativa  L.  Hemp. 
"(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.    No.  1833a.    April  9,  1913.)    A  variety  of 

hemp,  cultivated  around  Tsinan,  said  to  produce  especially  strong  fiber. 
Chinese  name  San  ma,** 

36634.    FoENicuLUH  vttlgabb  Hill.  Fennel. 

"(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1834a.  April  10,  1913.)  A  sweet  fennel 
used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  flavoring  herb  in  soups  and  in  sauces,  when  young. 
The  seeds  are  baked  in  certain  cakes  and  also  taken  medicinally  in  cases  of 
cold  in  the  stomach.  Sow  out  late,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  to  frosts.  Chinese 
name  Htiao  hui  hsien,"  ^  ^ 
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86636.    SoLAKUH  MELONGENA  L.  BggpUnt. 

''(Near  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  18SSa.  March  31, 1913.)  A  variety 
of  eggplant  bearing  laige,  round  fruits  of  a  white  color.  Very  rare,  even  locally. 
Chinese  name  Pai  die  tze.    Treat  with  great  care." 

86636.    Malus  stlvestbib  Miller.  Apple. 

(Pyrus  malus  L.) 

"(Novo  Nikolayefsk,  Siberia.  No.  1836a.  December,  1912.)  A  variety  of 
apple  coming  from  southern  Russia,  called  Liettnaya  Antonoffha.  Eeceived 
from  Mr.  Svend  Lange,  at  Novo  Nikolayefsk." 

Seeds. 
36637.    Pyrus  chinenbis  lindl.  Pear. 

{Pyrus  sineTisis  Lindl.) 

"(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1837a.  April  9,  1913.)  Various  varieties 
of  cultivated  pears,  collected  here  and  there.  Sow  out  to  see  whether  some 
good  forms  appear." 

86638.    Malus  sylvestbis  Miller.  Apple. 

{Pyrus  rtuilus  L.) 

"(Novo  Nikolayefsk,  Siberia.  No.  1838a.  December,  1912.)  A  variety  of 
apple,  coming  from  Crimea,  called  Oporto,  Obtained  like  No.  1836a  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  35636)." 

36630.    Chaenomeles  gathatensis  (Hemsl.)  Schneider.  Quince. 

{Pyrus  cathayensis  Hemsl.) 

"  (Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1839a.  April  9, 1913.)  A  Chinese  quince, 
ihe  fruits  of  which  are  used  by  the  better  classes  of  Chinese  as  room  perfimierB. 
These  fruits  can  easily  be  kept  throughout  the  winter  until  late  in  spring. 
Some  foreign  missionaries  have  learned  how  to  make  preserves  and  jellies  from 
these  quinces,  though  the  meat  is  quite  woody.  This  Chinese  quince  grows  to 
be  a  tall  shrub  and  it  might  perhaps  be  profitable  to  grow  it  in  the  mild-wintered 
sections  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  supply  the  Chinese  colonies  in  America 
with  one  of  their  favorite  fruits.  The  American  people  themselves  may  also 
come  to  like  these  fruits  for  the  strong  pleasant  aroma  they  produce.  Chinese 
name  Muhua.^* 
36640.    Pbunub  sp.  Cherry. 

"(Peking,  China.    No.  1840a.    May  8, 1913.)    A  small,  sweet,  early  cherry, 
apparently  rare,  appearing  on  the  Peking  market  early  in  May.    Chinese  name 
Ying  tour,'' 
86641.    Cbataeoub  piknatdtda  Bunge.  HawthoxiL 

"(Peking,  China.    No.  1841a.    April  16,  1913.)    A  laige-fruited  variety  of 
the  edible  Chinese  haw,  a  fine  fruit  for  preserves  in  all  forms.    Chinese  name 
Hang  ibuo.    These  seeds  may  lie  dormant  for  one  or  two  yean." 
36642.    NicoTTANA  TABACX7M  L.  Tobaoco. 

"(Tsinan,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1842a.  April  9,  1913.)  A  good  broad- 
leaved  variety  of  tobacco  called  Yen  ye.  Able  to  withstand  climates  with 
very  dry  air;  also  does  not  object  to  a  fair  percentage  of  alkali  in  the  soil  or 
irrigation  water." 
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86643  and  85644.    Gucumis  satiyus  L.  Cucumber. 

85643.  ''(LaoliDg,    Shantung,    China.    No.    1843a.    March    31,    1913.) 

A  rare  encumber  of  local  origin,  said  to  be  of  green  color,  growing  2)  feet 

in  length  and  of  fine  quality.    Is  always  trained  on  trellises  made  from 

sorghum  stems,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fruits  from  touching  the  ground. 

'     Loves  a  rich,  sandy  soil.    Chinese  name  Huang  ibua.'' 

36644.  ''(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1844a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  rare  variety  of  cucumber  of  local  origin,  said  to  be  of  white  color, 
growing  2}  feet  long  and  being  covered  with  little  warts  and  points. 
Is  trained  like  the  preceding  number  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35043).  Chinese 
name  Pai  htumg  kua.  This  and  the  preceding  number  may  perhaps 
do  well  in  countries  with  dry  air,  as  the  Shantung  Province  is  decidedly 
semiarid.*' 
86646  to  36667.    Cucuins  melo  L.  Muakmelon. 

36646.  ''(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1845a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  be  of  small  size,  of  yellow  color,  and  fragile.  The 
flesh  is  soft  and  sweet.  Chinese  name  Kwan  tung  yu  mi  kiui.  This  and 
the  following  varieties  of  melons  all  love  a  rich,  sandy  soil  with  a  small 
amount  of  alkali  in  it.  The  Chinese  melon  growers  claim  that  to  obtain 
year  in  and  year  out  the  finest  melons  one  has  to  grow  certain  melons 
for  seed  entirely;  that  is,  the  first  two  fruits  from  some  selected  plants 
should  always  be  retained  for  future  seed  producers,  for  when  one  simply 
takes  tha  ordinary  melons  the  strain  very  soon  runs  out  and  the  quality 
gets  worse  and  worse  every  year.  They  also  admit  that  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  soil  and  location  has  very  much  to  do  with  quality  and  that 
seeds  from  melons  that  were  good  in  one  locality  produce  inferior  melons 
in  another  locality  only  a  few  miles  away.'' 

36646.  ''(Near  Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1846a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  be  of  elongated  shape,  of  white  color,  and  easily 
breaking,  while  the  meat  is  not  too  sweet.    Chinese  name  Tsiu  kua.** 

36647.  ''(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1847a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  be  of  long  shape,  moderate  size,  and  of  a  white 
color.    Flesh  juicy.    Chinese  name  Yang  dja  Uiu  hua. " 

86648.  "(Laoling,  Shantimg,  China.  No.  1848a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  resemble  a  gourd,  skin  dark  green,  flesh  red  and  of 
sweet  taste.    A  rare  local  variety.    Chinese  name  Ghu  lu  8U  bua,* ' 

35640.  "(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1849a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  have  a  very  dark-colored  skin;  meat  red  and  as  soft 
as  flour,  ripens  in  July.    Chinese  name  Ghai  mien  hna" 

85660.  "(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1850a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  have  a  blotehed  skin,  growing  to  moderate  size  and 
being  very  sweet.    Chinese  name  Bua  pi  tsiu  kva." 

36651.  "(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1851a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  be  of  long  shape,  of  green  color  with  white  stripes, 
while  the  flesh  is  juicy.    Chinese  name  Pa  djau  Uui  hua, " 

35662.  "(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1852a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon  said  to  be  of  small  size,  with  mottled,  yellow  skin,  while 
the  meat  is  of  red  color  and  quite  sweet.  Chinese  name  Hang  yang 
than  km:* 
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36653.  ''(Loaling,    Shantung,    China.     No.    1853a.    March   31,    1913.) 

A  muskmelon  said  to  be  of  long  shape  and  sweet  taste.    Chinese  name 

Kwan  lung  parUze  kua. " 
86664. "  (Laoling,  Shantung,  China.    No.  1854a.    March  31, 1913.)    A  rare 

local  variety  of  muskmelon  having  exceedingly  small  seeds.    Said  to 

grow  laige  and  to  be  of  sweet  taste.    Chinese  name  Su  ma  li  kua,  which 

means  'sesame-seeded  melon.' '' 

86666.  ''(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1855a.  March  31,  1913.)  A 
rare  variety  of  muskmelon  said  to  be  round,  gourdlike  form.  Meat  white 
and  watery.    Chinese  name  Sao  kua,'* 

86656.  ''(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1856a.  March  31,  1913.) 
A  muskmelon,  said  to  be  round,  of  largo  size,  and  possessing  a  fine, 
strong  aroma.    Chinese  name  Huang  htui  tiui,  or  Htumg  mien  kua.'* 

86667.  "(Laoling,  Shantung,  China.  No.  1857a.  March  31,  1913.) 
Mixed  Chinese  muskmelons,  among  which  some  interesting  types  may 
appear.  Sow  out,  if  possible,  in  various  localities  in  the  semiarid  belt 
of  the  United  States." 

86668  to  36666.    Canavali  spp. 

From  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  David  Hooker,  economic  botanist, 
Indian  Museum,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Pl^t  Industr>'. 
Received  June  25,  1913. 
Seeds  of  the  following: 

35658  and  35660.    Canavau  gladiatum  (Jacq.)  DC.  Sword  bean. 

85668.    "(35334.)    From  Poena,  India.    Seeds  red,  edible." 
36650.     "(35342.)    From  Seharunpur,  India.    Seeds  red.'' 
35660  to  86665.    Canavali  virosum  (Roxb.)  Wight  and  Amott. 

DistribtUion. — ^The  warmer  parts  of  India  and  eastward  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

86660.  "(35249.)    From   Prome,    India.    Seeds   gray,    pods   medium 
sized." 

86661.  "(35251.)    From  Prome,  India.    Seeds  gray,  pods  small. 

85662.  "  (35315.)  From  Thana,  India.  Seeds  marbled  brown  and  gray. 
Inedible." 

85663.  "(35324.)  From  Surat,  India.  Seeds  brown  and  gray  marbled. 
Inedible." 

86664.  "(35320.)  From  Kaira,  India.  Seeds  brown  and  gray  marbled. 
Inedible." 

86665.  "(35329.)  From  Belgaum,  India.  Seeds  brown  and  gray 
marbled.  Edible.  Seeds  of  this  are  quite  indistinguishable  from  the 
three  preceding  numbers." 

86666.    Panigum  muticum  Forsk. 

From  Peradeniya,  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Moser,  American  consul, 
Colombo,  Ceylon.    Received  June  28,  1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No,  29980  for  previous  introduction. 
Plants, 
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Abies  finrn,  36296. 

Xvilmorinii,  35173. 
Abrus  praecatarius,  35139. 
X  Acer  boidi,  35147. 

stercuUaceum,  35174. 
villogum.    See  Acer  sterculiaceum. 
Adzuki  bean.    See  PJuueohu  angularis. 
Agropyrongp.,  35422. 

crisUUtm,  35402, 35423. 
Agrostis  Bp.,  35431. 
AilantkuB  cacodendron,  35259. 

glaruhUosa.    See   Ailanthus 
cacodendron, 
Akee.    See  Blighva  sapida. 
Akwites/cfrdii,  35210. 
Alfalfa.    See  Meavxigo  spp. 
Amaryllia.    See  Hippeastrum  epp. 
Ambari.    See  Hibiscus  cannabintis. 
Amygdalus  davidiana,  35307. 
fenzliana,  35205. 
nana,  35206. 
persica,  35201. 
Anagap.    See  Pithecohbium  hbatum. 
Annona  rherimola,  35283. 
IviescenSf  35590. 
muricala,  35285. 
squcmosa,  35140,  35483. 
Anona.    See  ^nTiona  spp. 
Apio.    See  -^irocaoa  xarUhorrfnza. 
Apple.    See  Malus  spp. 
-4ra/ia  cAin«n*w  numdshwrica,  35148. 
Argaii.    See  Argania  spinosa, 
Argania  sideroxylon.    See    Argania    spi- 
nosa. 
spinosa,  35481. 
-4m«w  wiontona,  35474. 

sachalinensiSf  35475. 
-^rrocacia  xanlhorrhiza,  35400. 
Ash,  mountain.    See  iS'or6T«  aueuparia. 
Asparagus  acutifolius,  35462. 
palaestinus,  35461. 
Astragalus  falcatus,  35237. 
Australian  rose-apple.  See  Eugenia  mgrti' 

folia. 
Arena  sativa,  35479. 
Avocado.    See  Per^ga  arnmcana. 
1887*»— 15 5 


Banana,  wild.    See  Musa  ensete. 
Baneilak.    See  Pithecohbium  lobatum. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Badno.    See  Mangifera  verticillata. 
Bean,  adzuki.    See  Phaseolus  angularis, 

bonavist.    See  Dolichos  lablab. 

broad.    See  Vidafaba. 

mung.     See  Phaseolus  aureus. 

8oy.    Soja  max. 

sword.    See  Canavali  gladiatum. 
Berberis  caroli  hoanghensis,  35176. 
cretica,  35162. 

thunbergii  mxiximowiczi^  35163. 
J5€«iitesp.,  35175. 
Birch.     See  Betula  sp. 
Black  pepper.    See  Piper  nigrum. 
Blighia  sapida^  35232,  35599. 
Bonavist  bean.    See  Dolichos  lablab. 
Brackypodium  pinnatumy  35252. 
Brassica  balearica,  35202. 
insularis,  35318. 
pekinensis,  35426. 
Broad  bean.    See  Vidafaba. 
BromiLsep.,  35429. 

Buckwheat.    See  Fagopyrum  tataricum. 
Buddleia  lindleyana  sinuato-dentata^  35177, 

Cabuyao.    See  Citrus  hystrix. 

Cacao.    See  Theobroma  cacao. 

Cajan  indicum,  35348. 

Camellixi  sasanqua.    See  Thea  sasanqua. 

Cananga  odorata.     See   Canangium  ado- 

ratum. 
Canangium  odoratum,  35243. 
Canavali  gladiatum  ^  35658,  35659. 
virosum,  35660  to  35665. 
Cannabis  saliva,  35251,  35633. 
Capsicum  annuum,  35322. 
Caragana  arborescens,  35234. 

cundfolia^  35164. 
Carica  candamarcensis,  35142,  35143. 

papaya,  35264,  35418,  35473,  35582 
to  35586,  35589. 
Carob.     See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 
Castor  bean.     See  Ridnus  communis. 
Catjang.    See  Vigna  cylindrica. 
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Ceratonia  nliqua,  35230,  35238  to  35242, 

35244  to  35246. 
Chaenomeles  caihayensis,  35458,  35639. 
ChaetocMoa  italica,  35337  to  35342. 
Chamaecyparis  obtuM,  35299. 
pisifera,  35298. 
Che.    See  Cudrania  tricuspidata, 
Cherimoya.    See  Anruma  cherimola. 
Cherry.    See  PruniLS  sp. 
Chinese   wood-oil   tree.     See   Alewitea 

fordii, 
Citndlus  wdgaris,  35250. 
Citnja  ep.,  35247,  35464. 

hyitrix,  35484. 
Clematis  montana  wUaonii  f .  platyupala, 

35178. 
Clover,  crimson.    See  Trtfolium  incama' 
twn, 
golden.    See  Trifolium  agrarium. 
Fenian.     See   Trtfolium  maveo- 

lens. 
red.    See  Tr\folittm  pratenae, 
rabbit-foot.     See    Tri/olium  ar- 

vense, 
white  sweet.    See  Melilotua  alba, 
Coocothrinax  garberi,  35141. 
Coconut.    See  Coco8  nud/era. 
Cocoa  nudffera,  35319. 
Cotron.    See  Savastana  sp. 
Copigu6.    See  Lapageria  rosea 
Com.    See  Zea  mays. 
Camus  bretschneideri,  35149. 
Corylus  rnandshurica,  35288. 
CoUmeaster  spp.,  35180  to  35183. 

salu^olia,  35179. 
Cotton.    See  Gossypium  sp. 
Cowpea.    See  Vigna  sinensis, 
Crataegiis  pinnatifida,  35456,  35641. 
Cryptomeria  japonicaj  35297. 
Cnayote.    Bee  Oonolobtis  edulis. 
Cucumber.    See  Cucumis  sativa. 
CiuMmis  Tfulo,  35211,  35645  to  35657. 
saiivus,  35466,  35643,  35644. 
Cvdrania  tricuspidata,  35258. 
Cupang.    See  Parkia  timx>7iana. 
Currant.    See  Ribes  sp. 
Cyrtostachys  UMa,  35587. 

Date.    See  Phoenix  dactylifera, 
Deutzia  sp.,  35185. 

vibnorinae^  35184. 
Diospyros  hahi,  35223,  35263. 
Dolichos  biflorus,  35343  to  35345. 

lablab,  35351  to  35354,  35621. 


Dungon-late.    See  Heritiera  littoralis. 
Durum  wheat.    See  Triticum  durum. 

Eggplant.    See  Solanum  meUmgena. 
Elaeis  guiiuensis,  35150,  35581. 
Eleusine  coracana,  35324  to  35331. 
Etymus  sp.,  35430,  35433. 
Enterolobium  cyclocarpum,  35591. 
Ertmwrus  MmakdcuSf  35286. 

robustus,  35165. 

turkestanicus,  35166. 
Eriobotrya  japonioa,  35571,  35572. 
Eugenia  myrttfolia,  35578. 

Fagopyrum  tataricym,  35167. 
Ficus  ulmifoUa,  35449. 
Flax,  New  Zealand.  SeePAormttcmtenoz. 
Fig.    See  Ficus  ulmifolia. 
Fennel.    See  Foeniculvm  vulgare. 
Foenicidum  vulgare,  35634. 
Fusanus  aeuminatus.    See  Mida  acumi- 
nata. 

Gleditsia  sinensis,  35616. 

Glydru  hispida.    See  Soja  max. 

Gimolobus  edulis,  35249. 

Gossypium  sp.,  35315  to  35317. 

Gourd,    snake.     See    Trichosanthes    an- 

guina. 
Grape.    See  Vitis  amurensis  X  riparia. 
Grass,  zebra.    See  Miscanthus  japoniau. 
Gwaotia  abyssinioa,  35368  to  35372. 

Haba.    See  Hura  crepitans. 
HavaB.    See  Viciafaba. 
Hawthorn.    See  Crataegus  pinnatifida. 
Hazelnut.    See  Corylus  mandshitrica. 
Hedysarumalpinum,  35448. 

altaicum^  35444. 

flavescenSj  35445. 

hedysaroides,  35446. 

muUijugum,  35447. 

chscurum.       See    Hedysarum 
hedysaroides. 

polymorphum.      See   Hedysa- 
rum altaicum. 

sibiricum.    See  Hedysarum  al- 
pinum. 
Hemp.    See  Cannabis  sativa. 
Heritiera  littoralis,  35413,  35467. 
Hibiscus  spp.,  35596  to  35598. 

cannabinus,  35577. 
Hippeastnim  spp.,  S5465. 
Hokus  sorghum,  35213. 
Honeyberry.    See  MeUcocca  bijuga. 
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Honey  locust.    See  OUdUtia  sinensu. 
Honeymickle.    See  Lonicera  opp. 
Hura  crepitans,  35592. 

Ilang-ilaog.    SeeCcniangiumodanUum, 
IpoTnoea  sp.,  35414. 

batatas,  35280,  35281. 
Iria  spuria,  35168. 

desertorum,  35169. 
X  monnieri,  35170. 

Jajsmine.     See  Jasnwnum  ep, 
Jaaminum  sp.,  35186. 
Jeq  uiiity .    See  Abrus  praecatonus, 
JugUtns  Tnandshurica,  35303. 
reffia  35463. 

sinensis,  35610  to  35613. 
Jujube.     See  Ziziphus  jujuba. 
Juncoides  ep,,  35432. 
Juniper.     See  Juniperus  dammca. 
Juniperus  davuriea,  35310. 

KalLoe.     See  Streblus  asper. 
Kandela.    See  Kerstvngiella  geoearpa, 
Kerstingiellageocarpa,  35145,  35146. 
Kodo.     SeePaspalumscrobiculatum. 
Korean  pine.    See  Pintu  koraiensis. 

Lacquer  tree.  See  Rhiis  vemicifitia. 
lAillenmntia  iberica,  35594. 
Lapageria  rosea,  35235. 
Larcli.  See  Larix  spp. 
Larix  kttrilensis,  35171. 
leptolepis,  35295. 
Lalhyrus  saiivus,  35425. 

HngiUmus,  35203. 
Ligaa.     See  Ziziphus  trinervia. 
Lonicera  ep.,  35189,  35190. 

delavayi.    See  Lonioera  simUis 
delavaifi, 

simUis  delavayi,  35187. 

thibetica,  35188. 
Loquat.     See  JEriobotrya  japonioa. 
Lotus  ep.,  35472. 

comieulatus,  35471. 
Lovoa  svjynneTtonii,  35459. 
Lrupine.    See  Lupinus  spp. 
Lupinus  aUmSt  35477. 

anffustifolius,  35476. 

luteus,  35478. 
Lycopersicon  esculentum,  35151  to  35154. 

Madura  tricuspidata.    See  Cudrania  tri- 
cuspidata. 


Malus  ep.,  35191. 

cerasifera,  35155. 
sylvestris,  35636,  35638. 
ifon^ri^em  op.,  35412. 

/oetid^,  35403. 
indiea,  35404  to  35411. 
verticillata,  35482. 
Mango.    See  ifan^mi  spp. 
Maple.    See  Acer  spp. 
Medioago  oarsdensis,  35156. 

/oZcoto,  35311,  35312. 
littoralis,  35593. 

•ottva,  35401, 35420, 35421,35427, 
35428,  35435  to  35443. 
glutinosa,  35207. 
Melieocoa  bijuga,  35212. 
MelHotus  alba,  35575. 
Melocoton.    See  Sicana  odortfera. 
Melon,  calabaza.    See  Sicana  odorifera. 
Mida  acuminata,  35323. 
Millet.    See  Chaetochloa  italica. 

little.    See  Panicum  miliare. 
pearl.    See  Pennisetum  glaucum. 
Miscanihus  japonicus,  35227. 
Mountain  ash.    See  Sorbtis  aucuparia. 
Mung  bean.    See  Phaseohis  aureus. 
Musa  ensete,  35236. 
Muskmelon.    See  Cucumis  meh. 
Mustard.    See  Brassica  bakarica. 
Myristica  pkUippensis,  35450. 

New  Zealand  flax.    See  Phormium  tenax. 
Niootiana  tabacum,  35642. 
Niger.    See  Guizotia  abyssinioa. 
Nightshade.    See  Solanum  nigrum. 
Nutmeg,  wild.    See    Myristioa  phUipp' 
ensis. 

Oak,  evergreen.    See  Pasania  cornea. 
Oat.    See  Avena  sativa. 
Onobryckis  vidaefolia.       See  Onobrychis 
vulgaris, 
vulgaris,  35313. 
Opvntia  ficus-indica,  35321. 
Orange.    See  Citrus  sp. 
OroxyUm  indicum,  35415,  35468. 

Pal  ts'ai.    See  Brassica  pehinensis. 
Palm.    See  Coccothrinax  garberi. 

African  oil.    See  Elaeis  guineen^ 

sis. 
Panicum  miliaceum,  35355  to  35367, 35570. 

miliare,  35334  to  35336. 

muticum,  35666. 
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Papaya.    See  Canca  papaya. 

mountain.    See  Carica 


canda- 


marceruns. 
Parhia  rozburghii.    See  Parkia  timoriana. 

tmoriana,  35469. 
PoMonia,  cornea,  36320. 
Paspalum  scrohiculatum,  35332. 
Passiflora  ep.,  35214,  35215. 
Paeaion  fruit.    See  Passiflora  sp. 
Pea,  Tangier.    See  LathyriLS  tingitanus. 
tree,  Siberian.    See  Caragana  spp. 
Peach.    See  Amygdaltis  persica. 

Chinese    wild.    See    Amygdalus 
davidiana. 
Pear.    See  Pyrns  epp. 
Pennisetum  glatuumy  35333. 

iyphoideum.    See      Penrme- 
tum  gUmcum. 
Pepper,  black.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

red.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 
Persea  ameriama^  35282. 

carolinensis.    See  Persea  pubescens. 
gratissima.    See  Persea  americana. 
meyeniana,  35137,  35138. 
pubescens,  35231. 
Persimmon.    See  Diospyros  haki. 
Phaseolus  anguUms,  35216  to  35221, 35632. 
aureus,  35347,  35629  to  35631. 
coccineus,  35224. 
mungo,  35346. 

vulgaris,  35225,  35226.  35228. 
Phoenix  dactyljfera,  35161,  35172,  35573, 

35574. 
Phormium  tenax,  35470. 
Pigeon  pea.    See  Cajan  indicum. 
Pine.    See  Pinus  spp. 

Korean.    See  Pinus  horaiensis. 
Pinkapinkahan.    See  Oroxylon  indicum. 
Pinus  sp.,  35192,  35614. 

cemhra  sibirica,  35289,  35290. 
densiflora,  35293. 
eldarica,  35208. 

koraiensis,  35291,  35292,  35615. 
thunbergii,  35294. 
Piper  nigrum,  35460. 
Pitiiecolohium  angulatum,  35451. 

lobatum,  35452. 
Potato.    See  Solanum  spp. 

sweet.    See  Ipomoea  batatas. 
Premna  odorata,  35453. 

pubescens.    See  Premna  odorata. 
Prickly  pear.    See  Opuntia  ficus4ndica. 


Proso.    See  Panicum  mUiaceum. 
Prunus  sp.,  35640. 

davidiana.    See  Amygdalua  david- 
iana. 
/enzlioTW.    See  Amygdalus  fenz- 

liana. 
nana.    See  Amygdalus  nana, 
persica.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 
Pyrus  sp.,  35193. 

atccuparia.    See  Sorbus  aucupaiia. 
cathayensis.    See  Chaenomeles  cath- 

ayensis. 
chinensis,  35467,  36637. 
malus.    See  Mains  sylvestris. 
sinensis.    See  Pyrus  chinensis, 
ussuriensis,  35304. 

Quercus  cornea.    See  Pasania  cornea. 
Quinacastle.      See    Enterolobium   cydo- 

carpum. 
Quandong.    See  Mida  acuminata. 
Quince.    See  Chaenomeles  cathayensis. 

Ragi.    See  Eleusine  coracana. 
Raspberry.    See  Rubus  spp. 
Red  i)epper.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 
Rhus  vemicifera.    See  Rhus  vemidfiua. 

vemiciflua,  35302. 
Ribes  sp.,  35195,  35308,  35309. 

himalayense  urceolatum,  35194. 
Ricinus  communis,  35381  to  35399. 
Rosa  mvMbracteata,  35196. 

soulieana,  35200. 
Rose.    See  Rosa  spp. 

apple,  Australian.    See  Eugenia 
myrttfolia. 
Rowan  tree.    See  Sorbus  aucuparia. 
Rubus  biflorus  quinquefloruSf  35197. 
pinnatus,  35580. 

Sainfoin.    See  Onobrychis  vulgaris. 
^Sa/ixsp.,  35262. 

Sand-box  tree.    See  Hura  crepitans. 
Sarsaparilla.    See  Smilax  officinalis. 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  35300. 
Sesame.    See  Sesamum  orientate. 
Sesamum  orientate,  35373  to  35380. 
Setaria  italica.    See  Chaetochloa  iialica. 
Siberian  pea  tree.    See  Caragana  spp. 
Sicana  odori/era,  35136. 
Sideroxylon  sp.,  35454. 
Smilax  officinalis,  35417. 
Soja  max,  35600,  35622  to  35628. 
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Solanum  sp.,  35504  to  35506,  35547,  35565. 
bridgesiiy  35548  to  35561. 
chlorocarpon.    See  Solanum  ni- 

grwm. 
ffuineense.    See    Solanum    ni- 
grum, 
melongenay  35635.  • 
minialum.    See    Solanum    ni- 
grum, 
nigrum,  35157  to  35160,  35209. 
oleraceum.    See    Solanum    ni- 
grum, 
tuberosum,  35491  to  35503,  35507 
to  35532,  35536  to  35546,  35562 
to  35564, 33566  to  35569, 35595. 
villosum.    See  Solanum  nigrum. 
Sorghum  vulgare.    See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Sorb  us  aucttparia,  35305. 
Soursop.    See  Ann^ma  muricata. 
Soy  bean.    See  Soja  max. 
Spiraea  henryi,  35198. 
Spruce.     See  Abies  spp. 
Strehlus  asper,  35455. 
Sweet  x>otato.    See  Ipomoea  batatas. 

Tamarisk.    See  Tamarix  sp. 

Tamarix  sp.,  35261. 

Tea  oil.     See  TTiea  sasaviqua. 

Teyer  tree.    See  Coccothrinax  garberi. 

Thea  sasanqua,  35248. 

Thcobroma  cacao,  35144. 

Thrinax  garberi.    See  Coccothrinax  garberi. 

Tobacco.    See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Tomato.    See  Lycopersicon  esculentum. 

Torresia  sp.,  35434. 

Tree  of  heaven.    See  AiUmthus  cacoden- 

dron. 
Trichosanthesanguina,  35579. 
Tri/olium  agrarium,  35268. 
alpestre,  35276. 
arvense,  35271. 


Trifolium  elegans,  35275. 

incamatum,  35266,  35424. 

montanum,  35279. 

pratense,  35267,    35269,   35270, 
35272  to  35274,  35277,  35278. 

suaveolens,  35265,  35419. 
Triticum  durum,  35314,  35480. 

Ullucus  tuberosua,  35533  to  35535. 
Undetermined,  35233. 
Urd.    See  Phaseolus  mungo. 

Vangueria  infausta,  35576. 
Vetch.    See  Vicia  atropurpurea. 
Viburnum  betulifolium,  35199. 
Vieia  atropurpurea,  35204,  35284. 

faba,  35222. 
Vigna  catjang.    See  Vigna  cylindrica. 

cylindrica,  35349,  35350. 

sin/msis,  35618  to  35620. 
Vitis  amurensis  X  riparia,  35306. 

Walnut.    See /w^torwspp. 
Watennelon.     See  Citmllus  vulgaris. 
Wheat,  durum.    See  Triticum  durum. 
Willow.    See  Salix  sp. 
Wood-oil   tree,  Chinese.    See    AUurites 
fordii. 

Xanthosoma  spp.,  35485  to  35490. 

Yautia.    See  Xanthosomn  spp. 
Ylang-ylang.    See  Canangium  odoratum. 

Zea  mays,  35229,  35588,  35617. 

Zebra  grass.    See  Miscanthus  japonicus. 

Zelkova  acuminata.   See  Zelkova  serrata. 

serrata,  35301. 
Ziziphus  exserta.    See  Ziziphus  trinervia. 
jujuba,  35253  to  35257,  35260, 

35287,  35601  to  35609. 
sativa .    See  Ziziphus  jujuba. 
trinervia,  35416. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JULY 
1  TO  SEPTEMBER  30, 1913  (NO.  36;  NOS.3566TTO 
36258). 


INTBODUCTOBY  STATEMENT. 

This  inventory  covers  the  summer  months  only,  but  anyone  looking 
through  it  will  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  stream  of  new  plants  which 
the  department  is  bringing  into  the  coimtry  and,  after  propagating, 
is  sending  out  to  experimenters  scattered  from  Alaska  to  southern 
Florida.  The  limitation  of  funds  allotted  for  this  work  prevents  the 
making  of  a  thorough  governmental  investigation  of  more  than  a  very 
few  of  these  newly  introduced  plants,  but  private  experimenters  in 
increasing  numbers  are  placing  their  facilities  for  testing  plants  at 
our  disposal,  and  the  a^regate  observations  made  by  this  corps  of 
volunteer  experimenters  furnish  the  proof  in  large  measure  of  the 
adaptability  of  these  various  plants  to  American  conditions  of  climate 
aad  to  the  economic  conditions  of  American  life. 

Although  it  is  often  the  case  that  some  unheralded,  obscure  plant  in 
this  process  of  selection  turns  out  to  have  great  value,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
to  emphasize  particular  introductions  which,  on  their  face,  so  to 
speak,  appear  to  be  particularly  promising. 

There  appear  to  be  localities  in  America  where  a  short-season  com 
which  will  ripen  with  comparatively  little  sunlight  may  be  of  dis- 
tinct value,  and  Mr.  Wight's  introduction  of  a  variety  (No.  35998) 
from  Castro,  a  cool,  rainy  region  in  Chile,  may  help  solve  this  problem. 

The  success  of  several  of  the  foreign  cover  crops  previously  intro- 
duced will  create  an  interest  in  the  East  African  l^ume,  Meibomia 
Urta  (No.  36060),  and  its  trial  is  recommended  in  the  orchards  of 
Florida.  The  Australian  Rhodes  grass,  Ghhris  pardguwiends  (No. 
36255),  which  is  pronounced  by  certain  Australian  experimenters 
distinctly  more  productive  than  the  South  African  form,  growing  to 
5  feet  in  height  and  yielding  hay  of  a  finer  quality  and  twice  as  much, 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  stockmen  in  the  Gulf  States,  where  the 
South  African  variety  has  already  been  so  successful. 

KoTK.— TbJs  bulletin  is  intended  for  distribution  to  the  agricultural  experlmeoat  stations  and  the  more 
fanp«tant private  oooperators  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  /^  _,^  _ i ^ 
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The  growing  interest  in  hardy  so-called  English  walnuts  iwriU 
create  a  demand  for  the  Changli  waStiut  (No.  36082),  found  recently 
by  Mr.  Meyer  near  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  which  will  probably  prove 
hardier  than  any  of  the  varieties  from  southern  Europe;  and  his 
chestnut  species,  identified  as  Oastanea  moUissima  (No.  35891),*  from 
San  Tun  Ying,  even  though  a  low-branching  open-headed  species  of 
no  value  for  timber,  can  not  fail  to  attract  attention  as  an  orcliard 
tree  because  of  its  greater  resistance  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease, 
which  is  destroying  the  American  chestnut,  and  its  excellent  nuts, 
for  which  it  is  cultivated  in  China. 

The  pistache-nut  tree  has  begun  to  be  grown  in  California,  and 
bearing  specimens  are  already  interesting  the  California  horticul- 
turists. The  introduction  of  the  Kaka  tree  of  India,  Pistada  integer^ 
rima  (No.  36065),  a  close  relative  of  it,  for  trial  as  a  stock  for  com- 
mercial varieties  of  the  pistache  will  be  of  interest  to  a  widening 
circle  of  cultivators. 

Throughout  historic  times  the  olive  has  been  grown  on  its  own 
roots.  In  California  it  fruits  abundantly,  but  in  Florida  and  Texas, 
although  growing  luxuriantly,  it  refuses  to  produce  more  than  a  few 
scattering  fruits.  The  introduction  of  the  South  African  wild  olive, 
OUa  verrucosa  (No.  36059),  on  which  the  cultivated  olive  has  already 
been  successfully  grafted,  makes  it  desirable  to  try  the  olive  on  this 
wild  stock  in  moist  southern  regions. 

The  introduction  of  a  quantity  of  the  nuts  of  the  Nipa  palm,  Nypa 
fruticans  (No.  36058),  from  the  Philippines,  should  call  attention  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  sugar  and  alcohol  producing  crop  for 
tidal  tropical  swamp  lands,  where  Utile  that  is  profitable  is  now  grown. 
The  vast  areas  of  this  land  and  the  many  uses  of  this  palm  make  it 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  tropical  ^agriculturists. 

Whether  the  Nikau  palm,  Areca  sapidcL  (No.  35888),  which  in  the 
forests  ot  New  Zealand  is  said  to  withstand  the  forest  fires,  will  prove 
adapted  to  conditions  in  southern  Florida  and  spread  over  the  ham- 
mocks is  a  question  worth  determining. 

The  success  of  our  previous  introduction  of  the  remarkable  white- 
barked  pine  of  China,  Pinua  burigeana  (No.  35916),  has  led  to  its  re- 
introduction.  Although  it  may  be  50  years  before  the  trees  will  show 
their  white-barked  character,  they  are  long-lived  trees,  growing  to  a 
great  size,  and  a  place  shoidd  be  foimd  for  them  in  our  landscape 
gardening. 

The  Siberian  larch,  Larix  sibirica,  one  of  the  most  rapid  growing  of 
all  the  conifers,  is  proving  to  be  adapted  climatically  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  American  foresters  are  already  experimenting  with  it. 
A  strain  from  the  southern  Ural  Moimtains  (No.  36163)  will  doubtless 
be  of  interest  to  them. 
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The  ChiiieBe  cabbage,  or  pai  ts'aiy  Brasaica  pehiTiensia,  has  made  a 
place  for  itself  in  American  gardening,  and  there  is  a  distinct  impres- 
sion that  it  is  more  easily  digested  than  the  ordinary  cabbage.  A 
quick-maturing  variety  for  early-autumn  use  (No.  36114)  and  a 
large-headed  variety  (No.  36113)  are  recommended  to  those  who  are 
growing  this  new  vegetable. 

Of  new  fruits  the  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention:  Meven 
varieties  of  mango  (Nos.  36029  to  36039)  from  India,  two  of  which 
came  from  the  rainier  r^on  of  Mozufferpur  and  may  prove  valuable 
for  the  rainy  portions  of  Porto  Rico ;  the  Pahutan  mango  (No.  36052), 
of  Manila,  which,  on  accoimt  of  its  great  vigor,  may  be  useful  as  a 
stock;  the  Diamond  mango  (No.  36070),  from  the  Island  of  Chiloane, 
off  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  the  home  of  the  Lathrop  mango;  the 
Clhiaese  bush  cherry,  or  ying  tau^r,  Prunus  tomentosa  (Nos.  36086  and 
36111),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Meyer,  who  discovered  pale- 
fruited  and  white-fruited  forms  of  it  (Nos.  36109  and  36110),  is  a 
bush  fruit  for  the  home  garden  in  the  cold  semiarid  sections  of  the 
Northwest;  the  Monte  Porcio  Catone  apricot  (No.  35701),  said  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Eisen,  who  knows  Cahf omia  fruits  well,  to  be  the  handsomest 
apricot  he  had  ever  seen,  and  therefore  of  interest  to  Calif omians. 

The  collection  of  citrus  fruits  (Nos.  35690  to  35700)  made  by  Mr. 
Woglum  during  his  search  for  the  white-fly  parasites  in  India  has 
in  it  some  promising  new  varieties,  including  a  roimd  seedless  lemon 
from  Cawnpore,  the  Kaghzi  lime,  and  the  loose-skinned  Nagpur  tan- 
gerine. Popenoe's  Bedana  grape,  a  small  seedless  variety  from 
Seharunpur  (No.  36040),  adds  another  seedless  form  to  those  already 
being  cultivated  in  California.  Tropical  fruit  growers  will  doubtless 
welcome  Westerns  introduction  of  the  marang,  Ariocarpus  odoratis- 
sima  (No.  36256),  a  new  relative  of  the  breadfruit  and  the  jak 
fruit,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Sidu  Archipelago  and  Mindanao  and 
appears  to  be  juicier,  sweeter,  and  more  aromatic  than  either  of  these 
widely  grown  tropical  fruits.  They  will  also  want  to  test  the  galo 
fruit,  Anacohsa  luzaniensis  (No.  35893),  from  the  hilly  interior  of 
Cavite.  Strawberry  hybridizers  may  want  to  test  the  wild  Fror- 
garia  chUoends  (No.  35953),  from  the  Island  of  (yhiloe,  where  Mr. 
Wight  found  it  growing  on  the  seashore. 

The  demand  for  early-flowering  dooryard  shrubs  will  make  the 
elm-leaved  plum  of  diina,  Prunua  triloba  (No.  361 12),  a  welcome  addi- 
tion, since,  according  to  Mr.  Meyer,  it  produces  blooms  ranging  in 
color  from  pale  pink  to  dark  violet-rose  and  is  already  a  favorite 
shrub  among  the  Chinese. 

As  in  the  previous  inventory,  the  manuscript  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  May  Riley,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Stimtz,  in  general 
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charge  of  the  publications  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction.  Mr.  H.  C.  Skeels  has  provided  notes  of  geographical 
distribution  and,  together  with  Mr.  Stuntz,  is  responsible  for  the 
orthography  of  the  inventory,  since,  workmg  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Orthography  of  the  Bureau,  they 
settle  so  far  as  possible  questions  of  nomenclature,  following  in 
general  the  classification  of  the  most  recent  reputable  monographers. 

David  Faibohild, 
AgriciLUural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Offiob  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  iNTBODncnTON. 

WashiTigUm,  D.  0.,  August  17 j  1916. 
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INVENTORY. 


36667.  PuNioA  GBANATUM  L.  Pomegranate. 

From  Mesa,  Ariz.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson,  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  who  pro- 
cured the  cuttings  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Kelly,  Mesa,  Ariz.    Beceived  at  the  Plant 
Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal. 
<' Cuttings  from  several  large  bushes,  all  of  one  variety,  growing  on  the  ranch  of 
Mr.  Kelly  at  Mesa,  Ariz.    Origin  unknown;  apparently  identical  with  the  variety 
sold  by  western  nurseries  under  the  name  'Sweet  fruited';  fruit  medium  size,  with  a 
deep  rose-colored  skin  and  flesh;  sweet,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  soft  seeded ;  represents 
the  best  type  of  pomegranate  for  eating  out  of  hand. ' '    (T.  H.  Kearney.) 

35668  to  36670.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Kongo  da  Lemba,  Kongo.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Meyr,  acting  director, 
Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  Brussels,  Belgium.    Received  July  7,  1913. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyr. 

35668.  "(No.  1.)  Lola!  Fruit  very  nearly  spherical,  not  prominently  ridged, 
exterior  very  smooth.    Color  of  both  exterior  and  pulp,  orange  yellow. " 

36669.  ''(No.  2)  Lola,  Fruit  ovoid,  not  prominently  ridged.  Exterior  very 
smooth.    Color  of  both  exterior  and  pulp,  orange  yellow. " 

No0.  1  and' 2  resemble  each  other  in  flavor. 

35670.  ''(No.  3.)  Fruits  of  large  dimensions,  more  or  less  irregularly  ovoid; 
large  ridges  very  pronounced.  Color  of  both  exterior  and  pulp,  orange 
yellow.  The  pulp  is  very  fine  and  of  a  distinct  flavor,  quite  different  from 
the  other  two  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  35668  and  35669].  The  natives  make  no  dis- 
tinction among  the  varieties,  except  that  this  No.  3,  on  account  of  its  large 
size,  is  called  lala  na  son  (elephant  papaya). " 

36671  and  36672. 

From  Puerto  de  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.    Presented  by  Dr.  Geoige  V. 
Perez.    Received  July  3, 1913. 

35671.  Annona  chebucola  Mill.  Cheiimoya. 

35672.  EcHTOM  FA8TU08UU  Salisbuiy .  Fzlde  of  Madeira. 
"The  so-called  pride  of  Madeira;  flowers  are  light  blue."    (Perez.) 
"There  can  hardly  be  a  more  striking  object  than  this  plant  in  early  March 

in  full  beauty  of  bright  pale-blue  blossoms.  The  bush  measures  up  to  18  feet 
in  circumference,  and  the  flower  heads  of  crowded  cymes  are  6  inches  to  1  foot 
long.  The  filaments  are  white,  fading  into  pmk;  the  leaves  pale  glaucous 
green.  The  flowers  are  highly  attractive  to  bees  and  butterflies,  furnishing  an 
abundant  supply  of  nectar  and  dark-blue  pollen.  The  plant  is  perennial  in 
habit,  rises  5  or  6  feet  from  the  ground,  assuming  a  graceful  pyramidal  form, 
generally  perishing  after  a  few  years'  growth,  leaving  seedlings  in  abundance. '' 
(Oardener$'  Chronicle,  May  SO,  190S.) 
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S6673  to  85676. 

From  San  Jo8e,  Costa  Kica.  Presented  by  Sr.  Ot6n  Jim^ez  L.,  chief,  'Depart- 
ment  of  Botany,  Mub^o  Nacional.    Received  July  7, 1913. 

36673.  AcHRADKLFHA  MAMM08A  (L.)  O.  F.  Gook.  Sapoto. 
(Lucuma  mammosa  Gaertn.  f .) 

''From  San  Francisco  de  Guadalupe.  A  sapote  10  centimeteiB  in  diameter, 
with  pulp  of  golden-red  color,  very  sweet  taste,  and  not  very  glutinous.  It  is 
very  much  esteemed  and  brings  good  prices  in  the  market. "    (Jifninez  L.) 

36674.  AcHBADELPHA  viBiDis  (Pittior)  O.  F.  Cook.  Sapote. 
A  tree  related  to  the  sapote,  but  producing  fruit  of  superior  quality.    It 

was  described  originally  as  Calocarpum  viride  Pittier.  A  larger  quantity  of 
seed  of  this  species  was  secured  afterward  from  Guatemala  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Cook, 
who  refers  to  this  tree  as  AchraMpha  viridis  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38478  to  38481, 
38566,  and  40906).  The  reason  for  changing  the  name  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cook  aa 
follows: 

''The  injerto  is  undoubtedly  a  close  relative  of  the  true  sapote  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  which  ib  the  type  of  the  genus  Achradelpha.  The  generic 
name  Calocarpum  used  by  Pierre  and  other  recent  writers  for  the  sapote  is  not 
considered  available  on  account  of  its  previous  application  to  other  plants." 

"From  Guanacaste.  The  fruit  reaches  about  10  centimeters  in  diameter. 
The  pulp  is  dark  red  and  of  fine  flavor.  This  variety  is  rare  and  one  of  the  moet 
valuable.''    {JinUnezL.) 

36676.  Pbrsba  ambricaka  Miller.  Avocado. 

(Penea  gralissima  Gaertn.  f.) 
"From  San  Mateo.    The  fruit  reaches  30  centimeters  in  length  and  10  centi- 
meters in  width  at  its  laigest  part.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  varietiee  of  Costa 
Rica.    It  is  of  delicious  flavor  and  is  called  butter  avocado  {AguacaU  de  mante- 
qufilla).'' 

36676.  Persea  Americana  Miller.  '  Avocado. 

(Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f .) 
"  From  San  Mateo.    The  fruit  is  ovoid,  and  about  10  to  12  centimeters  in  both 
diameters .    Much  esteemed .  *  * 

S5677  to  36684.  Stizolobixtm  spp. 

Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper,  Office  of  Economic  Botanist,  Botanical  Survey  of 
India  Department,  Calcutta,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  July  2, 1913. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hooper. 

35677.  SnzoLOBiUH  sp, 

"  (Reg.  No.  34979.)  From  Hajipur  subdivision,  Mozufferpur,  Behar;  locally 
called  Kahach." 

35678.  SnzoLOBiuM  cinbreum  Piper  and  Tracy. 

**(Reg.   No.   35055.)    From   Kessaria,  Chumparun,  Behar;  locally  called 

35679.  Stizolobium  sp. 

''(Reg.  No.  35085.)  From  Mozuflerpur,  Behar;  locally  known  as  Kabach. 
These  shiny  beadlike  black  seeds  are  probably  S,  capitatum.** 

35680.  SnzoLOBiuH  sp. 

''(Reg.  No.  35096.)  From  Cuttack,  Orissa;  locally  called  Syle.  This  also 
appears  to  resemble  S,  capitatum."  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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85677  to  86684— Continued. 
36681.  Stzzolobium  sp. ' 

"(Reg.  No.  35236.)  From  Falam,  Chin  Hills,  Bunna;  locally  known  as  /2a  or 
Aunglauk," 

35682.  SnzoLOBnxM  sp. 

"  (Reg.  No.  35237.)  Probably  from  Falam,  Chin  Hills,  Burma;  locaUy  known 
aa  Bw&^hewly  Bvrskule^  or  Tum^^num,  These  are  large  marbled  seeds  of  gray, 
brown,  and  black,  and  come  very  dose  to  the  Darjeeling  specimen." 

35683.  SnzoLOBiuH  aterbimuu  Piper  and.  Tracy. 

''  (Reg.  No.  35238.)    From  Akyab,  Burma;  locally  called  Pe-det-^jutV 

35684.  SnzOLOBiUM  oafitatum  (Roxb.)  Euntze. 

"  (R^g.  No.  35271.)  From  Ketah  Durbar,  Rajputana  where  it  is  known  as  a 
bean." 

36686.  Opuntia  sp.  Prickly  pear. 

From  Augusta,  6a.    Presented  by  the  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co. 
"Hardy  cactus  from  Argentina;  3-year  seedlings."    {R,  C.  Berckmans.) 
Plants. 

35686  and  36687.  Solanum  spp.  Potato. 

From  Guaqui  Mole,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Foster,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 
July  7, 1913. 
"Wild  potatoes  collected  at  Guaqui  Mole."    (Foster,) 

36688.  Lansium  domestioxtm  Jack.  Duku. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  July  11, 1913. 


CoRTPHA  ELATA  RoxbuTgh.  ButI  palm. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Received  July  14, 1913. 
''Trunk  straight,  60  to  70  feet  high,  2  feet  in  diameter,  spirally  ridged ;  leaves  lunate, 
8  to  10  feet  in  diameter,  segments  80  to  100,  separated  nearly  to  the  middle,  ensiform, 
obtuse  or  bifid;  petioles  6  to  12  feet,  with  black  margins  and  curved  spines;  spadix 
about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  trunk,  but  narrow.  Bengal  and  Burma.'*  (N, 
Taylor,  in  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.) 

36690  to  36700.  Cttbus  spp. 

From  India.  Received  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Woglum,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  procured  them  from  the  government  gardens  at  Nagpur 
and  the  botanical  gardens  at  Seharunpur,  India.  Received  at  the  Plant  Intro- 
duction Field  Station,  Miami,  Fla. 

35690.  OrrBUS  sp.  Orange. 

**Mussembi.  This  word  is,  of  course,  a  corruption  of  Mozambique.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  orange  into  India  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  traceable  to  the 
early  Portuguese  settlers  at  Goa.  It  is  commonly  grown  in  the  Dekkan ,  and  is  a 
handsome  orange  color,  of  the  Malta  tyx)e.  As  a  sucking  orange  it  is  to  my 
mind  delicious.  It  comes  into  bearing  very  early.  I  am  unable  in  all  instances 
to  personally  testify  to  the  quality  of  the  varieties,  as  up  to  the  present  many  of 
them  have  not  fruited  properly  since  I  have  been  in  charge  here. ' '  {A^.HcarUM^, 
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35680  to  86700— Continued. 

''  The  Mussembi  orange  is  shaped  much  like  the  Valeneia  and  is  about  the  saiae 
size.  In  flavor  it  is  very  sweet.  From  the  botanical  gardens,  Seharunpur, 
India."    (Woglum.) 

35691.  Citrus  nobujs  deuciosa  (Tenore)  Swingle.      Madeiran  orang-e. 

''Nagpur.  From  the  government  gardens,  Nagpur,  India.  This  is  a  well- 
known  orange,  and  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best,  it  not  the  best,  grown  in  India. 
I,  however,  attribute  its  superlative  quality  to  its  coming  into  season  at  a  time 
when  such  fruits  are  more  appreciated  rather  than  at  the  time  when  most  other 
oranges  are  in  season.  As  doubtless  you  are  aware,  oranges  can  fruit  twice  a 
year,  at  least  in  India,  and  at  Nagpur  the  conditions  are  especially  ^vorable  for 
the  second  fruiting,  or  ^dwrnxeZy  as  it  is  called  in  the  vernacular.  We  grow  the 
NagpuT  variety,  but  we  can  say  that  it  differs  but  very  little  from  the  ordinary 
Suntra^  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  class  in  itself,  and  includes  with  us  several  varie- 
ties.   It  is  a  class  or  type,  much  in  the  way  the  Malta  is."    {A.  C.  Hartless.) 

"  The  Nagpur  orange  is  a  large,  loose-jacketed  orange  of  the  tangerine  group. " 
( Woglum,) 

36692.  GiTBUS  grandis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Pomelo. 

**Red.    From  the  botanical  gardens,  Seharunpur,  India."    (Woglum.) 

35693.  Citrus  qrandis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Pomelo. 
*' Large,  white  fleshed.    From  the  botanical  gardens,  Seharunpur,  India." 

{Woglum,) 
"These  two  varieties  (8.  P.  I.  Nos.  36692  and  36693)  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  the  color  of  the  flesh.  They  are  of  the  large  oblate  varieties.  They  are 
not  very  much  used  by  the  Europeans  in  India,  but  more  so  by  Indians.  I  iol- 
low  Bonavia  in  thinking  that  the  pomelo  group  is  much  more  extensive  than  is 
generally  supposed.  I  know  two  or  three  varieties  that  are  called  limes  here^ 
but  which  are  imdoubtedly  pomelos."    (A,  C.  Hartless,) 

35694.  Citrus  uhonia  Osbeck.  Lemon. 
* '  Hound ,  seedless.    I  regret  that  I  can  not  at  present  give  you  any  informa- 
tion concerning  this,  other  than  it  came  from  Cawnpore.    Presumably  it  is  like 
some  other  varieties  and  distinguished  as  being  seedless."    (A,  C.  Hartless.) 

35695.  Citrus  aurantifolia  (Christm.)  Swingle.  Idme. 
^^Kaghd.    From  the  botanical  gardens,  Seharunpur,  India.    Kaghzi  in  the 

vernacular  means  'paper, '  referring  to  the  thin  rind.  This  is  the  true  lime  of 
India.  There  are  possibly  various  forms  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  citrus 
fniits  we  have,  particularly  in  withstanding  drought  and  extzeme  heat.  It  is 
extensively  grown  around  jails  to  supply  the  prisoners  with  lime  juice,  and  is  in 
fruit  more  or  less  all  the  year  round.*'    {A.  C.  Hartless.) 

35696.  Citrus  sp.  lame. 
''Atanni.    From  the  botanical  gardens,  Seharunpur,  India."    {Woglum.) 

35697.  Citrus  sp.  lime. 
^^Aianni  kola.    Is  known  in  this  garden  as  a  Ume,  but  is,  I  am  convinced, 

a  pomelo.  The  termination  or  last  name  kola  should  be  hdan,  Kala  means 
'black,'  but  hakin  means  'large,'  which,  I  think,  is  what  is  intended  here. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  spelling  of  this  word  should  be  Atanniy  which 
means  eight  annas,  or  half  a  rupee,  implying  possibly,  as  Bonavia  says,  that 
it  is  half  the  size  of  the  pomelo.  Its  uses  are  similar  to  that  of  the  pomelo. " 
{A.  C.  Hartless.) 
"From  the  botanical  gardens,  Seharunpur,  India."    {Woglum)j^^^ 
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36090  to  3570Q— Continued. 

35698.  Citrus  sp.  Lime. 
"Sylhet  or  Rangpur,    It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  double  name  attached 

to  this  variety.  Sylhet  is  a  well-known  district  in  eastern  India,  whereas 
Rangpur  is  a  district  in  the  United  Provinces.  I  think  that  originally  plants 
were  obtained  from  both  places  and  subsequently  found  to  be  identical.  I 
think  this  is  the  same  as  Reasoner  Bros.'  'Sour  Kangpur.'  It  is  an  excellent 
lime  and  is  in  fruit  most  of  the  year."  (A.  C.  Hartley.) 
'*  From  the  botanical  gardens,  Sehaninpur,  India.''    ( Woghan.) 

35699.  GrrBUs  medica  L.  Sour  citron. 
**Jamberi,    From  the  govenmient  gardens,  Nagpur,  India."    (Woglum.) 
To  be  used  for  stocks. 

35700.  GrrBus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 
"Sikfuim,    From  the  botanical  gardens,  Seharunpur,  India."    (Woglum.) 

36701.  Prunus  armbniaca  L.  Apricot.  ^ 

From  Rome,  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  Galifomia  Academy  of 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Gal.    Received  July  17, 1913. 
' ' Cuttings  of  a  new  apricot  from  Monte  Porcio  Gatone.    It  is  the  handsomest  apricot 

1  have  yet  seen,  though  not  the  very  laigest,  and  this  year  I  have  come  across  a  variety 
of  Cntomelo  much  laiger.  The  Monte  Porcio  Catone  is  the  most  highly  colored 
apiicot  I  have  seen,  carmine  red  on  one  aide,  and  the  yellow  is  vivid,  like  that  of  a 
peach,  and  not  dull,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  apricots.  It  is  of  high  flavor,  ripening 
here  at  the  end  of  June,  and  very  sweet,  the  only  defect  being  that  the  seed  is  slightly 
adherent  to  the  flesh,  but  its  other  good  qualities  will  make  it  valuable.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn  it  is  a  seedling. ' '    (Eisen.) 

36702.  Haemanthus  fascinator  Linden. 

From  Brussels,  Belgium.  Presented  by  Mr.  Edmund  Leplace,  acting  director 
general,  Ministry  of  the  Colonies.    Received  July  17, 1913. 

"Seeds  of  a  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  Haemanthus,  from  Belgian  Kongo." 
{Leplaee.) 

"Plant  with  a  bulbous  base.  Leaves  6  to  9,  petiole  15  to  17  cm.  long,  eemicylin- 
diical,  enlarged,  sheathed  at  the  base,  with  wings  2  to  3  mm.  wide  at  the  center;  limb 
oval,  subacute,  rounded  at  the  base,  21  to  22  cm.  long  and  10  cm.  wide,  pale  on  both 
sides,  with  the  medial  nerve  violet  colored  on  the  back;  lateral  nerves  to  the  number 
of  13  to  16  on  each  side  of  the  medial  nerve.  Peduncle  central  with  relation  to  the 
leaves,  about  30  cm.  long  and  8  mm.  wide;  umbel  attaining  a  diameter  of  20  cm.; 
multiflorous;  valves  of  the  spathe  linear  oblong,  5  to  6  cm.  long,  reilexed. 

"Flowers  bright  red,  with  slender  pedicels,  30  to  40  mm.  long;  ovary  green,  3  to  4 
mm.  in  diameter;  tube  cylindrical,  short,  7  to  10  mm.  in  length;  lobes  lanceolate 
linear,  22  to  25  mm.  long,  acute,  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  down  at  tiie  summit,  about 
3  mm.  wide.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  37  to  42  mm.  long,  with  anthers  about  2  mm. 
long.    Style  slender,  much  longer  tlian  the  filaments. 

"Since  its  appearance  this  species,  gathered  in  the  Kongo,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  horticultural  world.  'EaemanlhiLs  fascinator  belongs  in  the  same  group  as 
H.  germarianuSj  H,  Umgipes,  H.  eetveldeantu,  and  H.  lavrentUy  and  is  closely  related  to 
H.  diadema  and  H.  lindsnij  from  which  it  di£fers  by  the  much  shorter  tube  of  the 
perianth.  It  differs  from  H,  longipes  and  H,  eetvddeantis  by  the  elongated  filaments, 
from  37  to  42  mm.  long,  and  from  H,  laurentii  by  its  lobes,  only  22  to  23  mm.  long  and 

2  to  3  mm.  wide.    H,  fascinator ,  mirabUis,  and  diadema  have  been  descnl^  in  the 
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'Meeting'  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  March  26,  1901,  and  the 
English  horticultural  papers,  among  others  the  'Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  in  its  number 
of  May  25,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  them. 

''Dr.  Masters  believes  that  in  view  of  the  general  conditions  in  which  these  plants 
grow  in  the  Kongo,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  constant  shade  of  the  equatorial  forest,  in  a 
light  soil  composed  of  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  it  will  be  easy  to  oiltivate 
them  in  the  temperate  lands,  and  that  they  promise  to  have  a  great  horticultural 
future."    {Jourrud  SocUU  Nationale  d*  HorttcuUnre,  set,  4y  vol.  ^,  190£.) 

36708  to  36868. 

•Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  TlWght,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Recdved 
July  3,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wig^t. 

36703  to  35723.  Solanum  tuberosum  L. 


Potato. 


35703. 
35704. 
35705. 
35706. 
35707. 
35708. 
35700. 
35710. 
35711. 
35712. 
35713. 
35714. 
35715. 
35716. 
35717. 
35718. 
35710. 
35720. 
35721. 
35722. 
35723. 


No.  400.) 
No.  401.) 
No.  402.) 
No.  403.) 
No.  405.) 
No.  406.) 
No.  407.) 
No.  408.) 
No.  409.) 
No.  410.) 
No.  411.) 
No.  412.) 
No.  413.) 
No.  414.) 
No.  415.) 
No.  416.) 
No.  417.) 
No.  418.) 
No.  419.) 
No.  420.) 
No.  421.) 


From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

Prom  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

Prom  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  La  Pa?,  Bolivia." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Oniro,  Bolivia." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
35724.  Ullucus  tubebosus  Caldas. 

**  (No.  422.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru.    Tubers  about  1}  inches  long,  oblong;  skin 
yellow,  splashed  with  red  or  pink." 
35725  and  35726.  Solanum  tuberosum  L.  Potato. 

35725.  "(No.  423.)    From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

35726.  "(No.  426.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35727.  Ullucus  tubebosus  Caldas.  Melluco. 

"  (No.  427.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru.    Tubers  about  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  more 
or  less  spherical;  skin  light  pink." 
35728  to  35730.  Solanum  tubebosum  L. 

35728.  "(No.  428.)    From  Oruro,  BoUvia." 

35729.  "(No.  429.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35730.  "(No.  430.)    From  La  Paz,  BoUvia.' 


MeUuco. 


Potato. 
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36733.  "(No.  433.) 
35734.  "(No.  434.) 
36735.  "(No.  436.) 

35736.  "(No.  436.) 

35737.  "(No.  437.) 
36738.  "(No.  438.) 
35739.  "(No.  439.) 


3670S  to  S6868— Continued. 

85731.  Ullucus  tubebosub  Galdas.  MeUaoo. 

"  (No.  431.)    From  Ouzco,  Peru.    Tubers  3  to  14  inches  long,  cylindrical; 
skin  light  yellow." 

35732  to  35739.  Solanuii  tubebosum  L.  Potato. 

35732.  "  (No.  432.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

Prom  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  OruTo,  Bolivia." 
35740.  Ullucus  tubebosub  Caldas.  Mellaoo. 

"(No.  440.)    From  Chizco,  Peru.    Tubers  about  IJ  inches  long,  ovoid;  skin 
light  pink." 

35741  to  35752.  Solanum  tubebosum  L.  Potato. 

35741.  "(No.  441.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

From  Cuzco,  Peru." 


35744. 
35745. 
35746. 
35747. 
35748. 
35749. 


35742.  "(No.  442.) 

35743.  "(No.  443.) 
"(No.  446.) 
"(No.  446.) 
"(No.  447.) 
"(No.  448.) 
"(No.  449.) 
"(No.  450.) 

35750.  "(No.  461.) 

35751.  "(No.  462.) 

35752.  "(No.  463.) 
35753.  Ullucus  tubebosub  Caldas. 

"(No.  464.)    From  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
light  yellow." 

35754  to  35783.  Solanum  tubebosum  L. 

35754.  "(No.  466.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 


Melluco. 
Tubers  1}  inches  long,  oblong;  skin 


Potato. 


35755.  "(No.  468.) 

35756.  "(No.  469.) 

35757.  "(No.  461.) 
35758-.  "(No.  463.) 

35759.  "(No.  464.) 

35760.  "(No.  466.) 

35761.  "(No.  466.) 

35762.  "(No.  467.) 
"(No.  468.) 
"(No.  469.) 
"(No.  470.) 
"(No.  471.) 
—2 


35763. 
35764. 
85765. 
35766 
81d4'— 15- 


From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
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86703  to  36868— OontiDued. 


36767.  "(No.  472. 
85768.  "(No.  473. 

35769.  "(No.  474. 

35770.  "(No.  476. 
8&771.  "(No.  477. 
85772.  "(No.  478. 
35778.  "(No.  479. 
85774.  "(No.  480. 

35775.  "(No.  481, 

35776.  "(No.  482 

85777.  "(No.  483. 

85778.  "(No.  484. 

85779.  "(No.  485. 

35780.  "(No.  486. 

35781.  "(No.  487. 
85783.  "(No.  488. 
35783.  "(No.  489. 


Prom  Oruio,  Bolivia." 
Prom  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  Guzco,  Peru." 
Prom  Ouzco,  l*eru." 
From  Guzco,  Peru." 
From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Cuzco,  Peru.'.' 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
Flom  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
From  Lima,  Peru." 


Xellaeo. 


Potato. 


Flom  Tarma,  Peru." 
35784.  Ullucus  tuberosus  Oaldas. 

"  (No.  490.)    From  Lima,  Peru.    Tubers  cylindrical,  about  2}  incheB  long; 
skin  olive  green,  splashed  with  red." 
35785  to  35793.  Solan  um  tuberostju  L. 
35785.  "(No.  492.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

From  Lima,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

From  Lima,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 


85786.  "(No.  493.) 

85787.  "(No.  494.) 
"(No.  496.) 
"(No.  496.) 
"(No.  497.) 
"(No.  498.) 
"(No.  500.) 
"(No.  501.) 


35788. 
85789. 
85790. 
85791. 
35792. 
35793. 


35794.  Ullucus  tuberosus  Caldas. 


Xelluco. 


"  (No.  502.)    From  Lima,  Peru.    Tubers  nearly  spherical,  about  1  inch  in 
diameter;  skin  olive  green." 

85795.  SoLANUM  TUBEROSuif  L.  Potato. 
"(No.  503.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 

85796.  Ullucus  tuberosus  Caldas.  MeUaco. 
"  (No.  504.)    From  Lima,  Peru.    Tubers  cylindrical,  about  2}  inches  long; 

skin  bright  red." 

85797  to  35824.  Solanum  tuberosum  L.  Potato. 

85797.  "(No.  605.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

From  Oroya,  Peru." 

From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia." 

From  Tarma,  Peru.' 


85798.  "(No.  506.) 
35799.  "(No.  507.) 
85800.  "(No.  509.) 
35801.  "(No.  510.) 
"(No.  511.) 


85802. 
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36703  to  868e&— Continued. 

M808.  "(No.  612.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 

35804.  "(No.  613.)    Piom  lima,  Peru." 

35805.  "(No.  614.)    From  Lima,  Peru," 

35806.  "(No.  616.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 

85807.  "(No.  616.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 

85808.  "(No.  617.)    From  Lima,  Potu." 

35809.  "(No.  619.)    From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35810.  "(No.  620.)    From  Tanna,  Peru." 

35811.  "(N0..621.)    From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35812.  "(No.  622.)    From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35813.  "(No.  623.)    From  Oroya,  Peru." 

35814.  "(No.  624.)    From  Oroya,  Peru." 

35815.  "(No.  626.)    From  Oroya,  Peru." 

35816.  "(No.  627.)    From  La  Paz,  BoUvia." 

35817.  "(No.  628.)    From  Cuasco,  Peru." 

35818.  "(No.  629.)    From  Oruro,  BoUvia." 

35819.  "(No.  630.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35820.  "(No.  631.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35821.  "(No.  632.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35822.  "(No.  633.)    From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35823.  "(No.  634.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35824.  "(No.  636.)    From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 
85825  to  35828.  Ullucus  tubbrosus  Caldas. 

35825.  "(No.  636.)    From  Lima,  Peru. 
1^  inches  in  diameter;  skin  pink." 

35826.  "(No.  637.)    From  Lima,  Peru, 
inches  long;  skin  light  yellow. 

35827.  "(No.  638.)  From  Lima,  Peru.  Tubers  oblong,  sometimes 
somewhat  constricted  in  the  center,  about  1}  inches  long;  skin  olive 
green." 

35828.  "(No.  639.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru.  Tubers  oblong  oval,  about  1} 
inches  long;  skin  pink,  with  spots  of  dark  red. " 

85829  to  35868.  Solanum  tuberosum  L.  Potato. 

35829.  "(No.  640.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35830.  "(No.  641.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 

35831.  "(No.  642.)    From  Lima,  Peru." 
35882.  "(No.  543.)    From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35833.  "(No.  644.)    From  La  Pto,  BoUvia." 

35834.  "(No.  646.)    From  La  Paz,  BoUvia." 

35835.  "(No.  646.)    From  La  P&z,  Bolivia." 

35836.  "(No.  547.)    From  Oruro,  BoUvia." 
85837.  "(No.  548.)    From  Oruro.  Bolivia." 

35838.  "(No.  649.)    From  Oruro,  BoUvia." 

35839.  "(No.  550.)    From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 


Mellaco. 
Tubers  nearly  spherical,  about 

Tubers  cylindrical,  about  1} 
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86703  to  35868— Continued. 

35840.  *'(No.  651.)  From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

35841.  "(No.  562.)  From  Oniio,  Bolivia.*' 

35842.  "(No.  563.)  From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35843.  "(No.  554.)  From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35844.  "(No.  566.)  From  Lima,  Peru.'' 

35845.  "(No.  656.)  From  Lima,  Peru.'' 

35846.  "(No.  557.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

35847.  "(No.  558.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

35848.  "(No.  659.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 
35840.  "(No.  560.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35850.  "(No.  561.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35851.  "(No.  562.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35852.  "(No.  563.)  From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

35853.  "(No.  564.)  From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

35854.  "(No.  565.)  From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

35855.  "(No.  566.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

35856.  "(No.  567.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

35857.  "(No.  568.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

35858.  "(No.  569.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 
35850.  "(No.  570.)  From  Arequipa,  Peru." 
35860.-  "(No.  571.)  From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35861.  "(No.  572.)  From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35862.  "(No.  573.)  From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35863.  "(No.  574.)  From  Arequipa,  Peru." 

35864.  "(No.  579.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35865.  "(No.  580.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35866.  "(No.  581.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

35867.  "(No.  582.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

35868.  "(No.  683.)  From  Lima,  Peru." 

For  an  illustratioii  of  a  part  of  this  collection  of  potato  and  meUuco  tubers,  9ee 
Plate  L 

36869  to  35883. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  InduBtiy.    Received 
July  3, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight. 

35860  to  35874.  Oxaus  tubbrosa  Molina.  Oca. 

35860.  " (No.  424.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru. " 

DiitrHmtion.^Aii  herbaceous  perennial  bearing  potato  like  tubers,  found  in  Bolivia. 
Peru,  and  Chile. 

35870.  "(No.  426.)  From  Oruro,  Bolivia. " 

35871.  "(No.  444.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35872.  "(No.  455.)  From  Oruro,  BoUvia." 

35873.  "(No.  457.)  From  Cuzco,  Peru." 

35874.  "(No.  460.)  From  La  Paz,  Bolivia."  ^  , 
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36869  to  S688S— CSontinued. 

36875.  Pebsba  Americana  Miller.  Avocado. 

(Persea  ffratiuima  Gfieitn.  f .) 
"(No.  462.)    FVom  Cuzco,  Pern." 
85876.  OxAus  tubbbosa  Molina.  Ooa. 

"(No.  476.)    From  Oruio,  Bolivia." 
35877.  Pbrsea  Americana  Miller.  Avocado. 

(Per sea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f .) 
"(No.  518.)    From  Lima,  Peru. " 
85878  and  85870.  Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.  Sweet  potato. 

35878.  "(No.  508.)    Bound  fruit  from  Lima,  Peru.'' 
85870.  "(No.  526.)    Red-skinned  fruit  from  Lima,  Peru." 
35880  to  85883.  Oxalis  tuberosa  Molina.  Oca. 

35880.  "(No.  575.)    From  Oruro,  Bolivia." 

35881.  "(No.  576.)    From  Oruro,  Bolivia. " 

35882.  "(No.  577.)    From  Oruro,  BoUvia." 

35883.  "(No.  578.)    From  Ouzco,  Peru." 

86884.  Sfonbias  cttherba  Sonnerat.  We  fruit. 

(SpoTidias  dulcis  Forster.) 
From  Buitenzoig,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Received  July  17, 1913. 

S6886.  Lansium  domesticum  Jack.  Duku. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  July  17, 1913. 

36886  and  36887. 

From  Cambridge,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  ciurator,  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden.    Received  July  15, 1913. 

35886.  Cajupxtti  hypbricifolia  (Salisb.)  Skeels.  Hillock  tree. 
(Melaleuca  kypericifoUa  Smith.) 

35887.  Heuophila  scandbns  Harvey. 

"The  genus  Heliophila  belongs  to  South  Africa.  H,  scandens  is  a  perennial 
climber  with  white  flowers,  the  only  climbing  species  of  the  genus,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Peruvian  Cremolobus,  the  only  climbing  member  of  the 
natural  order  of  Cnicifene.  This  makes  it  extremely  interesting  from  the  botani- 
cal point  of  view,  but  it  is  also  of  interest  horticulturally  as  a  white-flowered 
climber  flowering  freely  in  the  depth  of  winter.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
is  nothing  to  compete  with  it,  and  for  lighting  up  a  conservatory  at  this  time  of 
the  year  it  is  certainly  of  value.  It  is  slender  in  habit,  sparingly  branched- 
the  leaves  are  1}  or  2  inches  long,  elliptic  or  oblong  lanceolate,  acuminate,  and 
pale  green;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  puro  white,  and  borne  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  fragrant,  as  has  been  stated.  The  plant 
was  introduced  to  Kew  some  years  ago  from  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Durban, 
in  which  locality,  as  well  as  Manda,  in  Natal,  it  inhabits  shady  places  among 
shrubs.  In  a  corridor  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  it  flourishes  and 
flowers  every  year.  The  culture  does  not  appear  difficult,  and  the  plant  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings."    (Gardeners'  Chronicle^  January  £0^  1912.) 
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36888.  AsECA  sapida  Solander.  Nikau  palm. 
{RhopalostyUs  sapida  Wendl.  and  Drude.; 

From  Kohu  Kohu,  Hokiangai  New  Zealand.  Plresented  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Glapham, 
Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.    Received  July  18, 1913. 

''Seeds  of  the  nikau  palm,  which  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country. "    (Clapkam.) 

' '  A  tree  sometimes  30  feet  in  height.  Stem  ringed ,  green.  Leaves  14  feet  in  length. 
Spathes  two  or  three,  12  inches  long.  Flowering  axis  white;  flowers  white.  Drupe 
one-half  inch  long.  Both  islands,  as  far  south  as  Akaioa  on  l^e  east  coast  and  Dusky 
Bay  on  the  west. 

''This  elegant  and  graceful  palm  is  found  usually  in  thick  bush.  Any  specimen 
standing  alone  will  have  its  leaves  bruised  or  broken.  The  Maoris  used  the  nikan 
leaves  in  the  construction  of  their  whares,  or  native  huts.  A  framework  was  made  of 
manuka  sticks,  and  the  roof  and  walls  composed  of  palm  leaves,  which  fonned  a  covet- 
ing as  water-tight  as  if  built  of  iron.  These  leaves  keep  out  the  wet  in  a  marvelous 
manner,  even  when  the  thatching  is  so  open  that  one  can  see  the  clouds  and  staia 
through  the  interstices.  Every  separate  leaf  division  is  a  little  channel,  which  con- 
ducts the  ndn  drops  to  the  groimd  outside.  Nikau  whares  are  extremely  pretty  and 
picturesque,  but  are  now  rarely  seen,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  cheapness  of  corrugated 
iron.    Bushmen,  however,  still  make  them  occasionally  for  temporary  residences. 

"The  top  of  the  stem  is  fleshy  and  juicy,  and  is  sometimes  eaten.  The  nikau  palm 
will  stand  fire  almost  as  well  as  the  cabbage  tree.  After  a  big  bush  fire  most  of  the  trees 
are  killed  except  the  nikau,  the  cabbage  trees,  and  the  fern  trees. 

"The  flowers  are  sessile  upon  a  thick,  fleshy  axis,  the  whole  infloreflcence  being  in- 
closed when  young  in  a  large  spathe.  The  fruit  is  of  a  vivid  red  when  ripe,  s^pearing  like 
a  huge  bunch  of  coral.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea  and  are  extremely 
hard.  They  have  been  used  by  settlers  for  bird  shooting  when  ammunition  was  scarce. 
Though  so  hard,  however,  they  are  much  relished  by  the  kakas  or  wild  parrots.  These 
birds,  unable  to  find  foothold  upon  the  smooth  stem  of  the  palm,  hang  upside  down, 
with  one  claw  fixed  on  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  thus  enjoy  their  meal. 

"The  leaf  strips  are  much  used  by  the  Maoris  for  weaving  into  baskets  and  kits  of 
every  description. 

' '  The  bark  is  ringed  with  cicatrices  formed  by  the  falling  off  of  the  dead  leaves.  The 
base  of  a  fallen  leaf,  with  the  fanlike  part  torn  off,  makes  an  excellent  basket  for  carry- 
ing flowers."    {Laing  and  Blackwellf  Plants  of  New  Zealand.) 

36889.  IxERBA  BBEXion>Es  Cunningham.  Tawari. 

From  Wellington,  New  Zealand.    Fl'esented  by  Mr.  E  Clifton,  director,  Fields 

and  Experimental  Farms  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received 

July  17, 1913. 

"A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  sometimes  70  feet  in  height,  with  thick,  leathery  leaves 

and  flat  panicles  of  white  flowers.    Considered  by  Kirk  to  be  the  most  beautiful  tree  in 

the  New  Zealand  flora."    (Laing  and  Blachvelly  Plants  of  Neto  Zealand,) 

Distrilmium. — ^A  small  tree  having  a  hard,  dense  wood,  found  in  the  forests  on  the 
hills  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet. 

85890.  Raphanus  satiyits  L.  Egsrptian  black  radish. 

Prom  Tampa,  Fla.    Received  from  Mr.  Peter  Bisset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry,  who  procured  the  seed  from  Dr.  W.  C.  Richardson,  Tampa,  Fla.    Re- 
ceived July  16, 1913. 
"A  large  variety,  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  well-known  Japanese  Saku- 
rajima  radish.    Original  seed  collected  in  Egypt  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Richardson.    The  plants 
from  which  this  seed  was  raised  were  grown  at  Dr.  Richardson's  place  in  Tampa." 

{Bisset,)  Digitized  by  GoOglt 
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Plate  III. 


The  Trunk  of  an  Old  Chinese  Chestnut  Tree  (Castanea  mollissima)  near 
San  Tun  Ying,  China.    (S.  P.  I.  No.  35891.) 

The  partly  healed  ecars  of  the  wounds  which  were  made  by  the  bark  disease  (Endothia 
paragiiica)  probably  60  years  fl«ro  indicate,  according  to  Mr.  Mever,  that  this  bark  disease  is 
not  a  new  introdaction  into  this  part  of  China.  (Photographed  by  Frank  N.  Meyer,  June  3, 
1913;  P1300SFS.) 
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Sb891.  Castanxa  MOLUssiMA  Blume.  Chestnut. 

From  San  Tun  Ying,  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural 
Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  July  21, 1913. 

"(No.  1867a.  San  Tun  Ying,  China.  May  30,  1913.)  Lee  tze.  A  good  quality  of 
seeds  of  a  Chinese  chestnut  coming  from  the  best  chestnut  district  of  North  China. 
This  North  China  chestnut  has  no  value  as  a  timber  tree,  being  of  a  low-branching  open- 
headed  growth,  while  the  trees  do  not  grow  tall,  specimens  over  40  feet  in  height  being 
'  rare.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  resistant  to  the  bark  fungus  disease  than  the 
American  chestnut,  and  it  might  be  utilized  in  certain  hybridization  experiments  in 
trying  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both  the  American  and  the  Chinese  parents  into 
one  tree.  This  chestnut  loves  a  well-drained,  decomposed  granite  soil,  preferably  at 
the  foot  of  hills  or  of  moimtains;  it  also  seems  quite  averse  to  strong  winds  and  therefore 
thrives  best  in  well-eheltered  valleys.  In  its  native  localities  it  is  but  little  cultivated , 
the  peasants  being  contented  to  plant  a  few  trees  here  and  there  along  the  bases  of  hil]s 
and  on  sloping  fields,  and  the  trees  in  general  look  much  thriftier  when  close  to  rocks 
and  bowlders  thaAwhen  seen  on  fairly  level  fields.  From  the  nature  of  the  tree  and 
the  climate  where  it  grows  one  might  conclude  that  sheltered  valleys  in  the  foothill  sec- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  will  probably  suit  this  chestnut  better  than  any 
other  section  in  the  United  States,  and  some  serious  attempts  should  be  made  to  estab- 
lish it  in  these  regions  as  a  hardy  nut-bearing  tree.  The  Chinese  roast  these  nuts  in 
wintertime  in  large  open  iron  pans  in  a  mixture  of  sand  with  some  coarse  sugar  or 
moXassefl  in  it.  This  treatment  gives  the  chestnuts  a  glossy,  appetizing  appearance." 
(Meyer.) 

For  illustrations  of  this  chestnut  tree  as  found  growing  in  China,  see  Plates  II  and  III. 

35892.  CAfiTnxA  niootensis  O.  F.  Ck)ok. 

Central  American  rubber  tree. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Received  July  19, 1913. 
*  *  A  medium-eized  tree,  10  to  20  meters  high.  Limbs  divaricate,  ascending,  or  hori- 
zontal. Floriferous  twigs  covered  with  a  dense  coating  of  rather  long,  brownish  hairs, 
longitudinally  striate  when  dry  and  filled  with  a  thick ,  white  pith .  Leaves  of  medium 
size,  deciduous.  Petioles  1  to  2  cm.  long,  thick  and  densely  hairy.  Leaf  blades  20  to 
46  cm.  long,  10  to  20  cm.  broad,  more  or  less  cordate-emarginate  at  base,  acuminate 
at  tip,  covered  on  the  upper  surface  with  sparse  hair,  this  thicker  on  the  midrib  and 
primary  veins,  paler  and  hairy,  especially  on  the  veins,  beneath.  Nervation  regular, 
prominent  beneath.  Margin  distinctly  dentate-sinuate,  with  tufts  of  hair  on  the  teeth. 
The  young  leaves  are  dark  green  and  sparsely  hairy  above,  densely  hairy  tomentose 
heneath;  the  indentation  of  the  margin  is  scarcely  noticeable,  and  the  base  is  often 
only  rounded  or  scarcely  emarginate.  So  far  CaeiUla  nicoyensis  is  reported  from  the 
peninsula  of  Nicoya  only,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  found  all  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  Nicaragua  to  Panama.  It  is  a  good  rubber  producer,  the 
milk  being  particularly  abundant  toward  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  to  this  fact  is 
due  its  almost  complete  extermination  in  the  western  forests  of  Costa  Rica . "  {Pittier, 
Treatment  of  the  genus  Costilla,  CorUr.  U,  S.  Nat.  Herb.,  vol.  13,  pp.  275-277, 1910.) 

3S898.  Anaoolosa  luzoniensis  Merrill.  Galo. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Division 
of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Received  July  19, 1913. 
''Seeds  of  a  newly  discovered  fruit.  The  seed  contains  a  very  h^h  grade  starchy 
kernel,  which  may  be  eaten  raw  or  roasted,  and  which  is  at  certain  seasons  a  very 
important  article  of  diet  among  the  Filipinos.  When  thoroughly  ripe  the  pulp  sur- 
rounding the  eheU  is  also  edible  and  is  a  very  delicious  thing.  Galo  fnut>o(x:urs  only 
in  the  hilly  interior  of  Cavite  Province.''    (BarreU.)  ^^gi^i^^d  by  LjOOg IC 
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35884.  Abelmoschus  mindanaensis  Warb. 

F»>in  Lamao,  JBataan,  Philippine  IslandB.  Preaented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  horti- 
cultumt.  Division  of  Horticulture,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.  Beceived  July 
21, 1913. 

36896.  Teooma  jasminoides  Lindl.  Bower  of  beauty. 
From  Tolga,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton.    Ke- 

cdved  July  17,  1913. 

"Seeds  of  a  wild  tecoma  vine,  very  ornamental  and  sweet  scented,  but  it  grows  only 
in  our  drier  districts  in  granite  formations."    (HamiUon.) 

DistriJbutvm, — ^A  woody  climber  with  panicles  of  white  flowers  having  a  red  throat, 
found  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

86896.  Caesalpinia  goriaria  (Jacq.)  Willd.  Divi-diyi. 

From  Contreras,  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  Mexico.  Presented  by  Mr.  William 
Brockway,  superintendent,  Hotel  Imperial  Gardens.  Beceived  July  21, 1913. 
**Ca9oalote.  This  is  a  small  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  native  of  several  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  north  Brazil.  The  primary  divisions  of  its 
leaves  vary  from  9  to  15,  each  bearing  from  16  to  24  narrow,  oblong,  blunt  leaflets 
marked  with  black  dots  on  the  under  surface.  It  has  branched  racemes  of  white 
flowers,  which  produce  curiously  flattened  pods  about  2  inches  long  by  three-fourths 
broad,  and  curved  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  S .  The  large  percentage 
of  tannin  in  these  pods  renders  them  exceedingly  valuable  for  tanning  puiposee; 
they  are  known  in  commerce  imder  the  names  of  Divi-dlvi,  Libi-divi,  or  Libi-dibi, 
and  chiefly  imported  from  Maracaibo,  Paraiba,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. "  {A. 
Smith,  in  Lindley'a  Treasury  of  Botany.) 

36897.  Sesamum  orientale  L.  Sesame. 

(Setamum  indicum  L.) 
Prom  Ck)ntreras,  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  William 
Brockway,  superintendent.  Hotel  Imperial  Gardens.    Received  July  21, 1913. 
*  *  Local  name  AjoujiU. ' '    {Brochvay, ) 

36898.  SwABTZiA  LANOSDORFFii  Raddi. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Green.    Received  July 
24, 1913. 
"One  of  Brazil's  local  timber  trees,  native  of  this  State  (Rio  de  Janeiro).    Tree  16 
inches  in  diameter,  75  feet  high.    Local  name  Pacoya  macacos.    Endures  a  little  frost 
on  the  higher  lands.    Likes  granite  and  clayey  loam  soils. ' '    (Oreen . ) 

36899.  SoLANUM  sp.  Bitter  potato. 

From  Guaqui,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Foster,  through  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  August  22, 1913. 
"This  Solan um  is  the  papa  amarga,  or  bitter  potato,  which  the  natives  of  some  p&rts 
of  both  Peru  and  Bolivia  offer  in  the  market  in  a  frozen  state.    It  is  apparently  xuely, 
if  ever,  placed  on  sale  in  the  natural  or  ordinary  condition.*'    ( Wight.) 

36800.  Gladiolxts  sp.  Wild  gladiolus. 

From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Fred  G.  Nicholson,  secre- 
tary, Transvaal  Agricultural  Union.    Received  July  24, 1913. 
''Bulbs  of  the  wild  gladioli  common  in  the  Transvaal."    (Nuiiplson.) 
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36901.  SnzoLOBiUM  stans  (Welw.)  Kuntze. 
( Mucuna  stans  Welw.) 
From  Pungo  Ndongo,  Angola.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Goasweiler,  Loanda,  Angola, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
Eeceived  July  29, 1913. 
Distribution. — ^A  much-branched  erect  ahrub,  5  to  6  feet  high,  found  in  the  high- 
lands of  Angola. 

36803.  Manoifesa  indica  L.  Mango. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief.  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Keceived  August  4, 1913. 
"  Carabao.    Said  to  come  true  from  seed." 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24927  and  25659  for  previous  introductions. 

36904.  CouMABouNA  ODOBATA  Aublet.  Tonka  bean. 

(IHpteryx  odorata  Willd.) 
From  the  Solorzano  Cacao  Estate  at  Borburata,  near  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 

Received  through  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Keceived 

July  29,  1913. 
''This  tree  was  introduced  less  than  20  yean  ago  as  a  tentative  shade  for  cacao. 
When  the  first  lot  came  into  bearing  it  was  found  that  they  were  far  more  productive 
as  a  crop  producer  than  even  cacao  itself  (I  was  told  that  last  year's  crop  sold  at  $500 
a  hundredweight,  or  $5  a  pound),  so  the  plantation  has  been  extended  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  all  around  the  Solorzano  estate.  As  a  shade  tree  the  species  was  not  suc- 
cessful; it  does  not  rise  high  enough  to  allow  good  ventilation,  and  its  foliage  is  too 
dense.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  composed  generally  of  four  petiolulate,  alternate 
ovate  leaflets,  borne  on  a  broadly  winged  petiole.  The  flowers  are  purplish  pink 
and  grouped  together  in  short,  rounded,  terminal  racemes.  There  is  seldom  more 
than  one  fruit  to  each  raceme,  an  ^g-shaped  pod,  with  a  smooth,  resisting,  yellowish 
akin  and  a  fleahy-spongy  mesocaip,  the  flavor  of  which  is  rather  agreeable  to  smell 
and  taste.  Each  pod  contains  one  of  the  black  elongated  seeds  known  as  the  tonka 
bean,  which  contains  the  alkaloid  known  as  coumarin,  extensively  used  in  perfumery. 
The  Venezuelan  tonka  bean  is  apparently  what  is  commercially  known  as  the 
English  tonka  bean.  Its  native  country  is  in  the  little-known  tract  embracing  the 
headwaters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Amazon  River.  The 
Venezuelan  annual  crop  is  exported  through  Oiudad  Bolivar,  after  having  gone 
through  a  process  of  curing,  which  consists  of  soaking  the  beans  in  rum  for  about  12 
hours  and  drying  them  again  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  then  become  covered 
with  a  thin,  white,  minutely  crystalline  coating  and  so  acquire  their  characteristic 
perfume."    (Pittier.) 

36906.  Mtbistica  fraobans  Houttuyn.  Nutmeg. 

From  the  Solorzano  Cacao  Estate  at  Borburata,  near  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 
Received  through  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  July  29, 1913. 
''A  medium-sized  tree,  30  to  50  feet  high,  native  of  the  Molukkas.  The  nutmeg  of 
shops  is  the  hard  brown  oval  kernel  of  the  fruit.  Immediately  surrounding  it  ia 
the  scarlet  anl,  or  mace,  in  the  form  of  a  net,  next  to  which  is  the  thick,  fleshy,  juicy 
husk.  The  pale-amber  fruit  much  resembles  a  peach  or  an  apricot  in  form  and  appear- 
ance. When  ripe,  the  husk  splits  and  discloses  the  nut  covered  with  the  mace.  The 
nuts  drop  to  the  ground,  when  they  are  collected  and  separated  from  the  mace;  both 
are  then  dried  separately  in  the  sun  or  in  heated  sheds.  The  nuts  are  graded  for 
export;  70  to  120  or  more  go  to  the  pound,  these  fetching  at  present  (1910)  in  London 
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about  8  pence  to  1  ahilling  4  pence,  and  4}  pence  to  10}  pence  per  pound,  respectively, 
the  largest  size  commanding  the  highest  price.  The  tree  thrives  best  in  deep,  loamy, 
and  well-drained  soil,  in  a  hot  and  moist  climate,  and  up  to  1 ,500  feet  elevation.  Being 
dioecioiis,  that  is,  the  male  and  female  flowers  borne  on  separate  trees,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  to  which  sex  a  tree  belongs  until  it  flowers.  The  proportion  of  1  male  to  10  or 
12  female  trees  (or  10  males  to  an  acre)  should  be  enough  for  insuring  the  fertilizatioii 
of  the  flowers  of  the  latter.  The  trees  become  productive  at  the  age  of  7  or  8  years, 
and  increase  in  yield  till  they  reach  about  30  years,  when  the  crop  may  be  3,000  to 
5,000  or  more  nuts  per  tree.  They  produce  two  crops  a  year,  and  continue  to  be  pro- 
ductive for  very  many  years.  Trees  about  70  years  old  in  Peradeniya  Gardens  bear 
very  heavy  crops  annually  and  appear  to  be  now  in  their  prime.  Propagation  is 
usually  by  seed,  which  take  about  three  months  to  germinate.  Sow  in  pots  or  boxes 
under  cover,  or  in  a  well-prepared  bed  in  a  shady  comer;  cover  with  an  inch  of  fine 
soil,  and  water  daUy  in  dry  weather;  artificial  shade  is  beneficial  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated.  When  the  seedlings  are  old  enough  to  handle,  transfer  them  to  baskets 
or  bamboo  pots  and  plant  out  in  permanent  places  when  8  or  10  inches  high,  at  dis- 
tances of  about  30  feet  apart.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  proportion  of  male  to 
female  plants  when  raised  from  seed,  propagation  by  budding  or  inarching  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  resorted  to."  (Macmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and 
Planting,) 

35906.  Lansittm  domestioum  Jack.  Duku. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  July  31,  1913. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35885. 

35907  and  35908.  Ceiba  pentandra  (L.)  Gaertner.  Kapok. 

From  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Odell,  commer- 
cial agent.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  secured  them  from  Mr.  A. 
0.  MacDoiLaki,  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  1, 1913. 
**  Pods  of  the  so-called  kapok  cotton  tree,  which  grows  wild  out  here.    The  fiber  is 
very  soft  and  silky,  but  the  staple  is  very  short  and  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  could 
be  spun  into  yam  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  or  without  special  machinery." 
(Odell) 

36909.  Mammea  amebigana  L.  Mammee  apple. 

From  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic.  Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Hatha- 
way, jr.,  American  consul.  Received  August  4, 1913. 
''Seeds  and  fruits  of  the  manunee  picked  from  a  tree  on  the  land  of  Eugenie 
Deschamps,  on  the  edge  of  Puerto  Plata.  The  leaves  are  dark  olive  green  and  shiny. 
The  fruit  is  hard,  solid ,  and  heavy.  When  ripe  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color  and  has 
on  the  surface  grayish  specks  like  those  on  a  potato  skin .  The  rind  is  thick  and  leathery 
and  may  be  readily  stripped  off  after  being  quartered  like  the  rind  of  an  orange.  It 
has  the  smell  of  an  apricot.  The  larger  specimens  are  from  16  to  18  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  contain  three  stones;  smaller  ones  contain  one  or  two  stones.  The  meat, 
which  is  of  the  color  and  smell  of  an  apricot,  is  solid  and  adheres  to  the  stones  like  that 
of  a  green  peach.  The  fruit  becomes  soft  only  when  decay  sets  it,  as  it  does  without 
showing  any  sign  from  the  outside  except  softness  to  the  touch.  It  should  be  eat^n 
when  still  hard,  but  a  little  yielding  to  pressure.  After  the  rind  is  stripped  off,  the 
fibrous  layer  that  covers  the  meat  should  be  scraped  away.  All  the  rest  may  be  eaten. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  meat  is  improved  by  soaking  a  little  while  in  salt  water  before 
eating.    It  is  made  into  two  sorts  of  jam,  or  dulce,  as  it  is  called  here. ''    (HaUunDay-) 
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36910.  Cassia  beabeana  Holmes. 

Prom  Inhamban,  Portuguese  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Rev.  Pliny  W.  Keys, 
superintendent,  Limpopo    District  Methodist  Episcopal  MiasicHi.    Received 
August  5,  1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34367  for  previous  introduction. 

8S911.  Phoekix  dacttlifera  L.  Date. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Purchased  from  Mr.  Yakia  Ben  Kassem.    Received  at 
Indio,  Cal.,  by  Mr.  Bruce  Drummond,  August  4,  1913. 
'*  Taximot.    A  soft  date  from  the  M'Zab  region  of  the  Algerian  Sahara.    The  fruit 
ripens  rather  early.    It  is  of  excellent  flavor,  resembling  that  of  the  Tedalla  variety, 
but  is  mealier  and  drier.  **    (W.  T.  Swingle.) 

36812  to  36916.  Pisum  satiyum  L.  Pea. 

From  Budapest,  Hungary.   Presented  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Mallett,  American  vice  consul 

general.    Received  July  14, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Mallett. 

35012.  "(No.  1.)    Green."  35014.  "(No.  3.)    Cream." 

35013.  "(No.  2.)    Orange."  35015.  "(No.  4.)    Lightgreen." 
"The  above  varieties  are  used  as  split  peas. " 

36916  and  86917. 

From  Seoul,  Chosen  (Korea).  Presented  by  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  American  Bible 
Society,  Yokohama,  Japan,  who  secured  them  from  Mr.  O.  Saito,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural, Conmiercial,  and  Industrial  Department  of  the  Government  Greneral. 
Received  August  5,  1913. 

35016.  PiNus  BUNOEANA  Zucc.  Pine. 
"A  tree  sometimes  forming  a  rounded,  bushy  head,  but  frequently  branching 

near  the  ground  and  forming  several  stems,  which  grow  erect  to  a  height  occa- 
sionally of  80  to  100  feet.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  peels  off  the  trunk  like  that 
of  the  plane;  in  young  specimens  it  is  brown,  but  in  old  ones  becomes  quite 
white  and  gives  to  this  pine  its  most  remarkable  character.  Young  shoots 
perfectly  smooth,  shining,  greyish  green.  Leaves  in  threes,  persisting  four  or 
five  years,  about  3  inches  long,  two  edged,  stiff,  sharply  pointed,  bright  green, 
very  minutely  toothed,  marked  all  round  with  faint  stomatic  lines;  leaf  sheath 
one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  soon  falling.  Cones  2  to  2}  inches  long,  1^  to 
1}  inches  wide,  shortly  stalked,  the  scales  terminated  by  decurved,  triangular 
spines;  seeds  one-third  inch  long,  without  wings. 

"Native  of  China,  first  seen  by  Dr.  Bunge  in  1831  in  the  environs  of  Pekin, 
where  it  has  b^n  largely  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  remarkable  white  trunk; 
introduced  by  Fortune  in  1848.  It  has  lately  been  seen  in  quantity  by  Wilson 
in  central  China.  It  is  distinct  from  all  other  3-leaved  pines,  except  P.  gerard- 
tana,  in  the  deciduous  leaf  sheaths.  It  succeeds  very  well  at  Kew,  where  thero 
are  trees  approaching  30  feet  in  height,  not  yet,  however,  showing  the  white 
bark.  This  is  said  not  to  appear,  even  in  China,  until  the  trees  are  50  years  old . " 
(W.  J,  Bean,  Treea  and  ShrvJbs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  «,  pp.  175-176.) 

35017.  CASTANEAsp.  CheBtnut. 
"These  chestnuts  are  of  a  variety  that  is  free  from  any  injury  by  insects,  is 

very  sweet,  has  a  loose  husk  to  the  kernel ,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance because  of  its  healthfulness. "    (Loomis.) 
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35918  to  36975. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  ihe  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight,  except  as  indicated. 

35018.   AliSTROBMERIA  sp. 

From  Chile.  Received  June  10, 1913.  "(No.  107.)  An  herbaceous  plant 
2}  to  3  feet  high  with  umbels  of  laige,  yellowish,  very  handsome  flowers.  In 
the  forests  between  Petrufquen  and  Villarica.  * ' 

35010.  Alstroemsria  ap. 

From  Talcahuano,  Chile.  Received  May  7, 1913.  **(No.  58.)  A  very  orna- 
mental herbaceous  plant  with  pinkish  flowers.  These  seeds  were  gathered  from 
rather  small  plants  in  very  light  soil.  It  should  do  much  better  under  good 
conditions." 

35020.  ArnTMsp.  Wild  celery. 

From  Quilan,  Chile.  Received  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  191.)  A  wild  celery 
from  south  of  Quilan.  This  has  more  or  less  the  same  taste  as  Apium  ffraveolens 
and  can  be  utilized  in  the  same  way.  This  should  prove  a  valuable  plant.  I 
found  it  only  near  the  sea." 

35021  and  35022.  Araucaria  araugana  (Molina)  Koch.  Pehuen. 

35021.  From  Concepcion,  Chile.  Received  June  10, 1913.  "(No.  122.) 
PifLon  nuts  sold  in  the  market  at  Concepcion.  The  natives  bring  them 
in  from  the  mountains.*' 

35022.  From  Temuco,  Chile.  Received  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  167.) 
Pifion  nut  from  the  mountains  east  of  Temuco.  Very  common  in  many 
localities." 

35023  and  35024.  Bsrberis  spp.  Barbeny. 

From  San  Martin,  Argentina.    Received  June  6,  1913. 

35023.  Berberis  eupetrifolia  Persoon. 

"  (No.  139.  March  1,  1913.)  This  has  narrow  needlelike  leaves  and  is 
a  low-growing  shrub,  those  I  found  being  not  more  than  24  inches  high. " 

' '  A  low ,  densely  branched  shrub ,  up  to  2  feet  high :  last  year 's  branches 
slightly  angular,  brown,  the  young  ones  purplish,  often  bloomy:  spines 
1  to  3  parted,  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  long;  leaves  linear,  as 
long  as  the  spines,  strongly  revolute  at  the  margin,  spiny  pointed ;  bright 
green;  flowers  1  or  2,  on  slender  pedicels,  about  one-fourth  inch  long; 
fruit  globose ,  bluish  black ,  about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  * '  {Rehder^ 
in  Bailey f  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticidtxare.) 

DistribiUion. — ^The  southern  part  of  South  America,  extending  from 
latitude  30®  S.  in  Chile  southward  to  the  Strait  of  •Magellan. 

36024.  Berberis  darwinh  Hooker.  Kichai. 

**(No.  141.  March  1,  1913.)  Very  common  in  southern  Chile,  but 
only  at  San  Martin  did  I  find  fruit.  Doubtless  the  coldest  locality  in 
which  I  found  it. ' ' 

"An  eveigreen  shrub  of  dense  habit,  from  6  to  12  feet  high:  branchlets 
covered  with  a  dense,  reddish  brown  down.  Lieaves  very  dark,  gloa^ 
green,  stalkleas,  hard  in  texture,  obovate,  three-fourths  inch  to  IJ  inches 
long,  tlie  apex  three  spined,  and  with  one  to  several  spiny  teeth  down 
each  side;  they  spring  in  tufts  from  the  axils  of  short  multiple  spines. 
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36918  to  36976— Continued. 

Flowers  on  drooping  racemes  1)  to  2  inches  long,  each  flower  on  a 
slender  stalk  longer  than  itself,  deep  golden  or  orange  colored,  tinged 
with  red;  petals  elliptical,  notched  at  the  tip.  Fruit  plum  colored, 
roundish  oval,  the  size  of  small  peas. 

"Native  of  Chile;  first  discovered  by  Charles  Darwin  in  1835,  when 
attached  as  naturalist  to  the  Beagle  on  her  famous  voyage.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1849  by  William  Lobb  for  Meaars.  Veitch,  from  the  Island  of 
Chiloe.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  evergreen  shrubs;  this  is  also  tolerably 
hardy.  It  likes  a  good  loamy  soil  and  should  be  given  a  position  sheltered 
from  cutting  winds.  It  is  in  its  greatest  beauty,  of  course,  during  April 
and  May,  when  laden  with  its  profusion  of  golden  blossom,  but  it  is  often 
very  attractive  also  in  early  autunm,  bearing  a  large  crop  of  the  bluish 
berries  and  occasionally  a  small  crop  of  flowers.  Should  be  propagated 
by  seeds. ' '  (W,  J.  Bean^  Trees  and  ShrTibs  Hardy  in,  the  British  Isles,  voL 
ly  p.  tS8,) 

35025.  Carica  candamarcensis  Hook.  f.  Mountain  papaya. 

From  Quillota,  Chile.  Received  June  6, 1913.  ''  (No.  254.)  Seeds  of  papaya. 
These  fruits  were  grown  in  QuUlota  and  are  therefore  perhaps  as  hardy  as  any 
to  be  had  in  Chile.    Otherwise  they  are  not  noteworthy." 

See  8.  P.  I.  Nos.  35142  and  35143  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptions. 

35926.  Oissus  striata  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
( Vitis  striata  Miq.) 

From  Concepcion,  Chile.  Received  June  6,  1913.  "(No.  133.)  An  omar 
mental  climber  which  produces  an  enormous  quantity  of  dark-blue  berries. 
Found  on  the  hills  above  Concepcion." 

"An  evergreen  climber;  young  stems  slender,  angled,  hairy,  and  very  leafy; 
tendrils  threadlike.  Leaves  1}  to  3  inches  across,  composed  of  five  scarcely 
stalked  leaflets  radiating  from  the  end  of  a  common  stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
to  1}  inches  long.  Leaflets  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  one-half  inch  to  1}  inches 
long,  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  inch  wide;  tapered  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed 
towards  the  apex,  each  tooth  tipped  abruptly  with  a  short  gland;  dark  glossy 
green,  and  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  green,  produced  in  small  cymes. 
Fruits  about  the  size  and  shape  of  small  red  currants,  but  of  a  reddish  piurple 
color. 

"Native  of  Chile  and  south  Brazil;  introduced  about  1878.  Against  a  wall 
this  survives  all  but  the  hardest  winters,  but  is  tender  in  the  open.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  plant,  luxuriantly  leafy,  and  with  beautifully  cut  leaves.  Tweedie, 
the  Kew  collector  in  SouUi  America,  called  it  the  4vy  of  Uruguay,'  and  says  it 
covers  the  bushes  with  red  berries  in  winter.  It  thrives  very  well  in  the  south 
and  west  [of  England]  and  bore  large  crops  of  fruit  at  St.  Leonards  as  long  ago 
as  1885,  but  the  berries  were  purplish  rather  than  red.  When  cut  down  to  the 
ground  by  frost  it  will  often  break  up  again  the  following  summer,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  only  well  adapted  for  the  mildest  counties. "  ( IT.  /.  Bean^  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles ^  vol,  f ,  pp.  €76-€77J) 

35027.  Cissus  stbiata  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
(  Vitis  striata  Miq.) 

From  Chile.    Received  June  10, 1913. 

"(No.  138.)  Similar  to  No.  133  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35926).  Found  between  Con- 
cepcion and  Talcahuano." 
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85028  to  86982.  GoTONEAflTBB  qop. 

85928.  Firom  Chile.  '*  (No.  59.)  A  ebrub  with  a  dark-green  rather  gloasy 
foliage,  of  compact  habit,  and  exceedingly  thorny.  It  producee  an 
abundance  of  purplish  blue  berries  one-fourth  to  three-^hths  inch  in 
diameter,  which  .add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  shrub.  It  should  make 
an  excellent  hedge  plant.'' 

85929.  From  Chile.  ''(No.  60.)  Similar  to  No.  59  (S.  P.  I.  No.  3S928), 
but  lees  thorny." 

85980.  From  Llifen,  Chile.  "(No.  115.)  Hedge  plant  with  amall  glossy 
leaves  and  sharp  thorns.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  small  berries,  and 
the  plant  should  make  a  very  attractive  hedge.    Flowers  not  seen." 

85981.  From Panguipulli, Chile.  "(No.  129.  February 23, 1913.)  Hedge 
plant,  produces  a  large  crop  of  blue  berries  and  is  much  taller  growing 
than  the  ColUtiA  sp.,  No.  35951." 

85982.  From  Lancotraia,  Chile.  "(No.  130.)  A  shrub  similar  to  No. 
35931." 

85988  to  85942.  Cucumis  held  L.  Miukmelon. 

85988.  From  Concepcion,  Chile.  "(No.  85.)  Rather  smaU,  of  gourdlike 
appearance,  secured  in  the  market  at  Concepcion.  Apparently  very 
few  European  or  North  American  seeds  are  sold  in  Chile.  The  farmers 
save  their  own  seeds  from  year  to  year,  and  consequently  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  securing  unusual  strains  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  planted 
only  European  or  North  American  varieties." 

85984.  From  Concepcion,  Chile.  "(No.  86.)  Rather  small,  elongated, 
mottled  yellow;  secured  in  the  market  at  Concepcion." 

85985.  From  Santiago,  Chile.  Received  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  250.) 
White  flesh  and  good  quality." 

85986.  iProm  Santiago,  Chile.  Received  June  6,  1913.  "(No.  249.) 
Melon  with  white  flesh  and  of  good  quality." 

85987.  From  Santiago,  Chile.  Received  June  6,  1913.  "(No.  251.) 
Melon  with  white  flesh  and  of  good  quality." 

85988.  From  Santiago,  Chile.  Received  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  252.) 
Melon  with  white  flesh,  good  quality." 

85989.  From  Concepcion,  Chile.  Received  May  7,  1913.  "(No.  88.) 
Round,  medium  size.    For  further  notes,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35933." 

85940.  From  Concepcion,  Chile.  Received  May  7,  1913.  "(No.  89.) 
Large,  deep  yellow,  good  quality.  For  further  notes,  see  S.  P.  I.  No. 
35933." 

85941.  From  Concepcion,  Chile.  Received  May  7,  1913.  "(No.  90.) 
Medium  size.    For  further  notes,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35933." 

85942.  From  Chile.  "(No.  175.)  This  melon  was  cylindrical  in  shape, 
about  13  inches  long,  with-  deep,  white  flesh  and  of  fair  quality.  So 
many  melons  are  picked  before  they  are  properly  ripened  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  what  the  quality  might  be  if  they  matured  on  the  vines. 

85948  and  85944.  Cucurbfta  spp.  Squaah. 

From  Chile. 
85948.  *'(No.  317.)''  85944.  "(No.  318.)'' 
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85945.  Tbicondylus  fsbbuoinbus  (Cav.)  Saliab. 

From  Villarica,  ChQe.  "(No.  113.  February  17,  1913.)  A  particularly 
fine  bignoniaceouB  ornamental  tree  perhaps  20  to  30  feet  'high,  with  finely 
divided  .femlike  foliage.    Lago  Villarica,  north  side.  * ' 

85946  and  35947.  Embothbium  goocinbum  FoiBt.  CirueliUo. 

85946.  "From  Valdivia,  Chile.  (No.  174.  March  15,  1913.)  Ornamen- 
tal tree  about  20  to  30  feet  high.    Said  to  have  very  handsome  red  flowers. " 

"This  remarkable  evergreen  small  tree  perhaps  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  work,  for  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  mildest  parts  of  our 
islands,  such  as  Cornwall,  the  southwest  of  Ireland,  and  similar  places. 
It  has  dark  glossy  green,  somewhat  leathery  leaves,  ovate-lanceolate  or 
oval,  2}  to  4}  inches  long,  three-fourths  inch  to  1}  inches  wide;  blimt 
ended,  smooth  and  entire.  Flowers  brilliant  crimson  scarlet,  produced 
in  wonderful  profusion  in  short  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  Each 
flower  is  borne  on  a  thin  stalk  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  and  is 
at  first  a  slender  tube  1  to  1}  inches  long;  afterwards  the  four  strai>-6haped 
lobes  (in  the  broadest  part  of  which  the  anthers  are  enclosed)  curl  back, 
exposing  the  long,  erect  style.  Perhaps  no  tree  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  in  the  British  Isles  gives  so  striking  and  brQliant  a  display  of  color  as 
this  does.  In  some  of  the  Cornish  gardens  there  are  specimens  30  feet 
high,  and  about  the  same  through.  Like  many  of  its  natural  order 
[Proteacece]  it  is  often  short  lived,  and  after  20  to  25  years  is  liable  to 
die  suddenly  without  any  assignable  reason.  A  native  of  Chile;  intro- 
duced by  William  Lobb  in  1846;  flowers  in  May.  A  tree  40  feet  high  at 
Kilmacurragh  has  a  trunk  1}  feet  in  thickness  and  produces  suckers 
from  the  roots. "  {W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  ShrvJ>s  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,- 
vol  1,  pp,  610-611.) 

85947.  "From  Qmlan,  Chile.  (No.  190.)  Ornamental  tree  with  hand- 
some red  flowers.    Grows  20  to  30  feet  high." 

85948  to  35950.  Enabgba  spp. 
From  Chile.    Received  June  10, 1913. 

35948.  "From  Lago  Villarica.  (No.  101.)  A  vine  with  foliage  slightly 
resembling  snulax  and  quite  ornamental.  Flowers  were  not  seen. 
Found  in  the  dense  forest  on  the  north  side  of  Lago  Villarica. ' ' 

35949.  "(No.  185.)  A  vine  with  attractive  smilaxlike  foliage,  berries 
red,  flowers  not  seen.*' 

35950.  "From  Quilan,  Chile.  (No.  188.)  A  vine  quite  similar  to  No.  185 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  35949),  but  with  white  berries.    Found  south  of  Quilan.' 

85951.  CoLLETiA  sp. 

"From  Panguipulli,  Chile.  (No.  128.)  A  shrub  growing  4  to  5  feet  high; 
very  thorny  and  suitable  for  hedges. ' ' 

85952.  Fuchsia  macbostbma  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Fachaia. 
"From  Quilan,  ChUe.    Received  June  10,   1913.    (No.  192.)    South  of 

Quilan.    Probably  two  species   mixed.    These  grow  about  6  or   8  feet 
high." 

35953.  Fbaoabia  chiloensis  (L.)  Duchesne.  Strawberry. 

From  Chiloe,  Chile.    Received  June  10,  1913.    "(No.  186.)    These  fruits 

were  much  out  of  season  and  wero  quite  round,  very  different  in  form  from  those 
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sent  from  Santiago.    Ifilliona  of  theee  plants  grow  on  tbe  saiids  of  the  shore, 
sometimes  haidly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves.    West  coast  of  Chiloe. ' ' 

35054  and  35055.  Gevuina  ayellana  Molina.  Avellano. 

35954.  From  southern  Chile.  Keceived  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  229. 
February  16,  1913.)  The  nuts  are  edible  and  the  tree  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  one.  It  should  prove  a  very  desirable  ornamental  wherever 
it  can  be  grown  in  the  United  States.  Found  between  Petrufquen  and 
Villarica,  but  widely  distributed  in  southern  Chile.'' 

35055.  Prom  Chile.  Received  May  7,  1913.  "(No.  56.)  An  evergreen 
tree  with  very  handsome  foliage,  and  when  loaded  with  its  bright-red 
nuts  it  b  particularly  fine  as  an  ornamental.  The  nuts  are  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  are  agreeable  in  taste.  The  tree 
grows  well  on  the  hills  near  Concepcion,  but  is  probably  more  abundant 
and  reaches  its  greatest  development  in  the  province  of  Valdivia,  where 
the  rainfall  is  greatest.    Its  maximum  height  is  about  25  feet. ' ' 

35056.  Grbigia  sphacelata  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  Regel. 

From  Quilan,  Chile.  Received  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  227.)  Chuno.  Per- 
haps a  species  of  Bromelia.  The  natives  eat  the  seed  capsule,  which  contains 
a  sweet  juice,  and  consider  it  a  delicacy.  Should  not  be  confused  with  the 
dried  potato  called  chufU>  in  Peru." 

35957  and  35058.  Gunnera  chilensis  Lam. 
Received  June  10, 1913. 

35057.  "  From  Panguipulli,  Chile.  (No.  93.)  Ndlca.  An  araceous  plant 
growing  in  very  wet,  springy  ground  at  Panguipulli.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Chilean  rhubarb,  and  the  leaf  stalks  are  utilized  in  the  same  way 
that  rhubarb  is.  The  natives  are  quite  fond  of  it,  but  North  Americanfl 
and  Europeans  do  not  consider  it  quite  equal  to  rhubarb.  I  was  told  thAt 
an  excellent  jelly  could  be  made  from  the  juice.  In  some  other  parts  of 
Chiloe,  notably  on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  the  plant  attains  a  large  size,  the 
leaves  standing  considerably  above  a  man's  head,  and  the  leaf  stalks  are 
4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  These  large  plants  were  found  on  high,  sandy 
bluffs  near  the  sea.  The  plant  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  a  variety  of  situ- 
ations." 

35058.  From  Valdivia,  Chile. 

''(No.  195.)    Market  at  Valdivia,  but  obtained  wild  in  several  other 
places." 

35050.  Lapaqbria  bosea  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

From  Concepcion,  Chile.    "(No.  319.)    Copihue." 

''Stems  many  feet  in  length,  climbing,  terete,  branched,  naked  below,  here 
and  there  scaly.  Leaves  petiolate,  ovate-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glossy,  acu- 
minate, five  nerved,  and  reticulated.  Peduncles  axillary  and  solitary,  longer 
than  the  petioles,  bearing  a  single,  handsome,  lilylike  pendulous  flower,  of  a 
deep-red  rose  color,  internally  especially  spotted  with  white.  Outer  sepals 
spatulate,  with  a  gibbosity  at  ^e  base,  inner  ones  resembling  them,  but  broader 
and  more  spotted .  Stamen  and  style  shorter  than  the  perianth.  The  roots  are 
used  by  the  Chilenos  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla  (Smilax  $arsaparUla).  The 
large,  oblong,  pulpy  berry  is  prized  as  an  esculent  fruit,  having  a  sweet  and 
most  agreeable  flavor. ''    (Botanical  Magaxinej  pi.  4447 1  JS49,) 
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80960.  Lardizabala  biternata  Buiz  and  Pavon. 

From  Llifen,  Chile.  "(No.  152.  March  8,  1913.)  This  fruit  is  sweet  and 
very  agreeable;  grows  about  2^  inches  long." 

"A  climbing,  copiously  leaved  evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Chile,  and  growing 
as  far  south  as  Concepcion.  Davy,  who  introduced  the  plant  by  sending  it  to 
Messrs.  Veitch,  writes:  *  When  I  first  saw  it  in  the  Province  of  Concepcion  I 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  singularly  dark  color  of  the  flowers  and  the  beauty 
of  the  foliage,  that  I  gave  instructions  to  have  a  root  sent  to  me  at  Valparaiso, 
which  was  done;  and  it  is  the  plant  now  in  your  possession.  The  fruit  is  sold  in 
the  Chilean  markets. '  According  to  Decaisne ,  cordage  is  made  of  the  tough  fiber. 
A  climbing  shrub,  with  terete,  but  often  twisted  branches,  bearing  leaves, 
which,  especially  in  the  flowering  branches,  are  generally  simply  temate,  but 
sometimes  bitemate  and  tritemate;  the  leaflets  petioled,  subcoriaceous,  ever- 
green, ovate,  here  and  there  almost  spinosely  dentate,  dark  green  above,  paler 
and  reticulated  beneath.  Peduncles  solitary,  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf;  at  the 
base  bearing  two  large  unequally  cordate  spreading  brae  teas;  these  we  also 
find  at  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  even  where  there  is  no  flower  stalk .  Flowers  forming 
a  dense  drooping  spike  of  numerous  rather  large,  deep  purplish,  chocolate-colored 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  of  six  rhombeo-ovate,  spreading,  fleshy  sepals,  nearly 
equal  in  our  specimens.  Corolla  of  six  spreading,  lanceolate,  or  almost  subulate 
white,  mealy,  membranaceous  petals.  Stamens  six,  united  into  a  colunm,  and 
bearing  six  spreading,  oblong,  slightly  incurved,  apiculated,  2-celled  anthers 
opening  at  the  back.  A  native  of  woods  in  the  south  of  Chile,  it  proves  per- 
fectly hardy  in  this  climate  [London].  A  plant  in  this  garden  [Kew]  has  with- 
stood the  cold  of  the  last  three  winters  without  injury,  and  Mr.  Veitch  informs 
us  that  in  his  nursery  there  is  a  specimen  12  feet  high  growing  against  a  wall. 
It  is  a  beautiful  eveigreen  creeper,  with  dark-green  foliage,  and  well  adapted 
for  covering  high  walls.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  apparently  not  particular  as 
to  situation ,  but,  from  its  habit,  we  infer  that  shady  places  suit  it  best. ' '  {Botan- 
ical Magazine^  pi.  4501,  1850.) 

36961  and  36962.  Lathyrus  spp. 

36961.  ''From  Lago  Villarica,  Chile  (No.  106).    Growing  along  the  stony 
beach,  north  side  of  Lago  Villarica.    Not  common. ' ' 

36962.  "From  AigentLoa  (No.  134,  March  4,  1913).    In  the  forest  along 
the  shore  of  Lago  Lacar. " 

36963.  CircirMis  helo  L.  Miukmelon. 

Prom  Concepcion,  Chile.  "(No.  87.)  Small,  of  very  fair  quality.  For 
further  notes,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35934. " 

36964  and  36966.  Lathyrus  spp. 

36964.  "(No.  140.)    Near  Huahun,  Argentina,  February  28, 1913." 
36966.  "(No.  179.)    From  Quilan,  west  coast  of  Chiloe. " 

36966.  Lathyrus  sativus  L. 

Prom  Talcahuano,  Chile.    "(No.  240.)    Chichara.'* 

36967.  Laurelia  semper virens  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  Tul. 

Prom  PanguipulU,  Chile.  "(No.  127.)  An  evergreen  forest  tree  attaining 
a  height  of  70  feet  and  valued  for  its  timber,  which  is  used  principally  for  interior 
work  or  for  furniture.    The  foliage  and  flowers  are  aromatic. " 

8194*»— 15 3 
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35968.    LiTHRBA  cAusncA  (Mol.)  Hook,  and  Ara. 

From  Goncepcioii,  Chile.  "  (No.  43.)  A  small  shrub  on  the  dry  hills  above 
Goncepdon.    Fh)bably  of  interest  only  in  a  botanical  g;arden. " 

85069.  LuFiNUs  abborbus  Sims. 

From  near  Talcahuano,  Chile.  **  (No.  57.)  This  species  grows  about  4  feet 
high  on  Ug^t,  rather  dry  soil,  and  may  prove  useful  as  a  sand  binder. " 

"A  low,  woody  shrub  with  succulent  branches.  Leaves  petiolate,  in 
alternate  fescicles  about  four  together;  leaflets  lanceolate,  broadest  towards 
the  point,  acuminate,  slightly  pubescent  or  silky,  imdemeath.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  distantly  verticillated  spikes,  3  to  5  in  each  whorl,  with  pedicels 
nearly  the  length  of  the  flower;  sweet  scented.  Calyx  bilabiate;  lips  entire, 
acute,  keeled,  the  upper  one  shortest.  Corolla  yellow,  vexillum  orbiculate, 
reflected  at  the  side;  wings  large,  covering  the  keel  and  joined  together  at  the 
point;  keel  acute,  black  pointed.  Pod  flat,  pointed  at  both  ends.  Seeds 
somewhat  oblong,  very  little  flattened,  shining,  black.  It  is  usually  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  we  observed  in  the 
same  year  a  large  shrub  growing  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
in  front  of  the  greenhouse,  where  it  produced  an  abundance  of  ripe  seeds." 
(Botanical  Magazine^  pi,  682, 180S,) 

85970.  MiKANiA  sp. 

From  Concepcion,  Chile.  "(No.  46.)  A  vine  with  large  clusters  of  small 
white  flowers.  After  the  petals  &11  the  reddish  pappus  remains,  and  it  is  even 
more  conspicuous." 

85971.  MunsiA  LATiFOLiA  Don. 

From  Lancotrara,  Chile.  Received  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  100.)  Ffom 
south  of  Villarica.  A  vine  with  pink  flowers  (Compositae)  very  similar  to  the 
vine  with  red  flowers  obtained  in  the  mountains  above  Santiago. " 

85972.  MunsiA  sp. 

From  Huahun,  Chile.  Received  June  10,  1913.  "(No.  135,  March  4, 1913.) 
A  composite  vine  with  pink  flowers.  Apparently  the  sj^me  as  that  found  at 
Lancotrara  (S.  P.  I.  No,  36971),  but  this  is  a  much  higher  altitude. " 

85973.  PsiDiuMsp. 

From  Chile.  "(No.  181.)  A  shrub  3  to  8  feet  high,  very  compact  in  habit. 
and  with  rather  glossy  foliage.  The  flowers  are  white  and  the  fruits  are  a  half 
inch  or  more  in  diameter.  These  fruits  were  collected  from  shrubs  growincj 
along  the  edge  of  a  huge  sand  dune  and  half  a  mile  or  more  &om  the  seashore 
at  Quilan  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  in  what  is  probably  a  region  o\ 
very  heavy  rainfall.  This  species  may  probably  serve  as  a  stock  for  the  straw- 
berry guava," 
35974  and  35975.  Persea  lingue  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  Nees.  lingue. 

From  Chile. 

35974.  "  (No.  99,  February  20, 1913.)  From  the  south  side  of  Lago  Villa- 
rica. This  is  a  large  forest  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  extensively  used 
in  tanning.  It  is  said  to  contain  about  18  per  cent  tannin.  I  under- 
stand that  the  seeds  are  very  difficult  to  germinate. " 

35975.  "From  Molco.  (No.  169.)  lAngue.  See  previous  number  99 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  35974)  for  descripUon," 
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36976  and  86977.  Aspabagus  spp.  Asparagrus. 

From  Smyrna,  Turkey.    Preeented  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Lambichi.    Received  Septem- 
ber 22,  1913. 
36076.  ''Called  AcuiifoUus.''    {LaTobichi.) 
86077.  " Nicknamed  in  Smyrna  ili;rounia«. "    (Lambichi.) 

36978  to  SeOOO. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Wight,  except  as  indicated. 

35078.  Chenopodittm' QuiNOA  Willd.  Quinoa. 

*'  From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.     (No.  390.) " 
36070.  PsiDiuu  sp.  Oiiava. 

"From  Panguipulli,  Chile.  (No.  116,  February  24,  1913.)  A  shrub  3  to  8 
feet  high,  very  compact  in  habit,  and  with  rather  glossy  foliage;  the  flowers  are 
white;  fruits  a  half  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  This  species  may  possibly  serve 
as  a  stock  for  the  strawberry  guava. '' 

3508O  to  36082.  Triticuic  ABsnvuH  L.  Wheat. 

( TrUicum  vtUgare  Vill.) 

85080.  ''From  Chile.    (No.  180.)    Wheat  said   to  be  an  old  Spanish 
variety,  called  Candiel.    From  Quilan,  west  coast  of  Chiloe  Island." 

85081.  "(No.  230.)    Cuyo.    Said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  firet  Spanish 
colonists.    From  Quilan,  west  coast  of  Chiloe  Island. " 

35082 .  ' *  (No.  231 . )    This  has  been  grown  for  nine  years  in  Chiloe .     Previ- 
ously brought  from  Osomo,  Chile,  and  originally  from  Germany." 

35083.  Tropaeolum  tuberosum  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

"(No.  111.)  Fouud  between  Petnifquen  and  Villarica,  Chile.  A  vine  with 
rather  small  digitate  leaves  and  very  handsome  red  flowers,  resembling  nas- 
turtiums somewhat,  though  smaller.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  attractive  smaU 
climbers  I  have  seen." 

35084  and  35085.  Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.  Bean. 

"From  Panguipulli,  Chile.  No  names  were  known  for  the  beans  at  this 
place,  but  most  of  them  were  different  from  those  found  farther  north." 

35084.  "(No.  92.)"  35085.  "(No.  95.)'* 

35086.  Drihys  winteri  Forster.  Canelo. 

"From  Panguipulli,  Chile.  (No.  96.)  A  tree  with  rather  broad  leaves,  and 
growing  i>erhaps  30  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  native  trees  that  have 
been  grown  in  Chilean  nurseries,  and  this  to  a  very  limited  extent.  P'lowers 
were  not  seen. " 

"Ixmra,  a  shrub,  which  grows  usually  about  5  meters  high  and  is  characterized 
by  small,  thick  green  leaves,  green  bark,  and  the  green  berries  which  it  bears 
in  February  and  March  in  large  clusters. ' '    ( Willis,  Northern  Patagonia,  p.  362.) 

"A  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  rather  tender,  and  really  satisfactory  only  in 
the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom:  young  shoots  smooth,  often  tinged  with  red. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  5  to  10  inches  long,  smootli,  bright,  rather  palo  green,  very 
aromatic  when  crushed.  Flowers  borne  in  a  cluster  of  loose  umbels,  from 
four  to  seven  in  each  umbel:  .they  are  vvory  white,  fragrant,  and  about  IJ  inches 
across:  petals  linear,  pointed,  spreading. 
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35978  to  36000— Continued. 

"Native  of  South  America  from  Tieira  del  Puego  to  north  of  the  equator; 
introduced  oa  a  living  plant  in  1827,  but  known  dnce  1578,  in  which  year  it? 
bitter,  aromatic  bark  was  brought  home  by  Capt.  Winter  (after  whom  it  is 
named)  in  one  of  Drake 's  ships  from  the  Magellan  Straits.  In  the  southwest  of 
England  it  is  a  free-growing  shrub  12  to  25  feet  high;  but,  wild  in  South  America, 
it  is  described  as  over  40  feet  liigh.  At  Gravetye  Manor,  near  East  Giinstead, 
a  group  of  plants  4  feet  liigh  came  through  the  trying  winter  of  1908-09  with 
Uttle  injur>'.  At  Kilmacurragh,  County  Wicklow,  a  specimen  is  30  feet  high.  *' 
{W.  J.  Bean  J  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  pp.  50S-5O3.) 

30987.  (Undetermined.) 

'r  From  Lago  Villarica,  Chile.  (No.  108.  February  17, 1913.)  A  vine  climlv 
ing  on  trees  to  tlie  height  of  20  feet.  Flowers  IJ  inches  long,  red,  and  verj' 
handsome .    Leaves  small . ' ' 

36988.  Aextoxicon  punctatum  Kuiz  and  Pavon.  Palo  muerto. 

"From  Lago  Villarica,  Chile.  (No.  109.  February  17,  1913.)  A  forest  tree 
with  foliage  resembling  Elaeagnus.  It  is  known  locally  in  Chiloe  as  Tique. 
Should  be  valuable  as  an  ornamental.  *' 

30989.  HosA  sp.  Bose. 

**From  LUfen,  Chile.  (No.  117.)  This  has  run  wild  in  many  localities  in 
southern  Chile.  The  fruits  are  unusually  large,  and  from  them  the  natives 
make  a  most  excellent  marmalade.  This  suggests  the  poBsibility  of  improving 
both  this  and  other  species  of  Rosa  with  large  fruits. " 

86990.  Pernbttya  mucronata  (L.  f.)  Gaud. 

''  (No.  119.)  A  small  ornamental  shrub  with  white  berries,  resembling  Sym- 
phoricarpos.    From  the  east  end  of  Lago  Rinihue." 

"A  hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  of  considerable  beauty,  onaccoimt  of  the  neat 
appearance  and  dark  color  of  its  foliage;  its  flowers  are  pretty,  but  they  are 
small,  and  do  not  make  much  appearance.  Within  three  years  it  has  formed  a 
bush  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  feet  6  inches  high. "  (Botanical  Register, 
pi  1675, 1834-) 

35991.  (Undetermined.) 

"From  Chile.  (No.  121.)  A  very  compact  creeping  plant  which  may  be 
used  as  a  lawn  cover  in  shady  places,  perhaps.  It  forms  a  very  close,  compact 
mat.  It  has  small  yellowish  berries,  resembling  those  of  some  species  of  Rel- 
bunium." 

30992.  Ugni  molinae  (Barn.)  Turcz.  Murta. 

{Myrtus  molinae  Bam.) 

"From  Llifen,  Chile.  (No.  124.)  Murta,  A  myrtaceous  shrub  with  edible 
berries,  often  gathered  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  \'arious  towns.  A  dulce  is 
made  from  these  berries  that  is  considered  very  fine.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cultivate,  but  with  selection  no  doubt  a  berry  considerably  larger  could  be 
obtained.    Found  near  Llifen,  near  Lago  Ranco." 

**  A  Chilean  evergreen,  with  leathery,  ovate  leaves  very  like  those  of  the  myrtle, 
but  with  smaller  flowers,  shorter  inclosed  stamens,  and  reflexed,  awl-ehaped 
sepals.  Petals  hve.  It  is  sometimes  gro^n  on  walls,  and  is  only  about  as  hardy 
as  the  myrtle  itself.  It  bears  a  blue-black,  juicy,  and  very  palatable  fruit." 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  9i.) 
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85978  to  SeOOO—Continued. 

85093.  Phaseolus  yuloaris  L.  Bean. 

"From  AjQgol,  Chile.    (No.  132.)    A  bean  which  Mr.  Manuel  Bunster,  at 
Angol,  obtained  from  Loe  Angeles,  Chile,  but  for  which  he  has  no  name.    He 
consideiB  it  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  grown,  both  as  to  quality  and  productive-  - 
nesB."  • 

85904.  (Undetermined.) 

"  Prom  Chile.  (No.  136.)  Half  vine,  half  shrub,  with  long  racemes  of  black 
benies.  Found  at  the  east  end  of  Lago  Rinihue.  Flowers  not  seen.  Appar- 
ently not  common." 

85996.  ViciA  sp. 

"From  Quilan,  Chile.  (No.  182.)  This,  of  course,  has  been  introduced  from 
Europe." 

35996.  PisuM  ABVBNSE  L.  Field  pea. 

" (No.  183.)    A  variety  grown  at  Quilan,  Chile." 

85997.  Pernbttta  mucronata  (L.  f.)  Gaud. 

"  From  Qiulan,  Chile.  (No.  189.)  A  thorny  shrub  with  very  handsome  edible 
pink  berries.    An  excellent  hedge  plant. " 

"  An  evergreen  shrub,  2  to  5  feet  hig^,  spreading  freely  by  suckers  and  forming 
ultimately  a  dense,  low  thicket;  young  branches  thin  and  wiry,  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  a  few  appressed,  forward-pointing  bristles,  or  short  down,  but  usu- 
aUy  becoming  smooth  in  a  short  time.  Leaves  alternate,  dense  upon  the 
branches,  ovate  to  oblong,  very  shortly  stalked,  one-third  to  three-fourths  inch 
long,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  wide,  toothed  and  spiny  pointed,  hard  in 
texture.  Flowers  produced  singly  in  the  leaf  axils  near  the  end  of  the  shoot,  in 
May.  Corolla  white,  nodding,  cylindrical,  about  one-fourth  inch  long,  five 
toothed.  Calyx  five  lobed,  green ;  stamens  10 ;  flower  stalk  one-fourth  inch  long. 
Fruit  a  globose  berry  one-third  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  containing  many 
very  small  seeds;  it  varies  in  color  from  pure  white  to  pink,  lilac,  crimson, 
and  purple,  or  almost  black. 

"  Native  of  the  region  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  introduced  in  1828.  This 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  South  American  shrubs  and  is  rarely  severely  injured  by 
frost  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ornamental 
berry-bearing  shrubs  we  have.  Its  berries  attain  their  color  by  early  autumn, 
and  remain  on  the  branches  through  the  winter  and  following  spring.  The 
Femettya  was  long  strangely  n^lected,  but  a  great  fillip  to  its  cultivation  was 
given  by  an  exhibit  in  London  made  about  1882  by  an  Irish  nurseryman,  Mr.  T. 
Davis,  who  showed  a  number  of  remarkably  beautiful  varieties  he  had  raised 
during  the  previous  20  or  more  years  in  his  own  niusery.  The  Femettya  is 
about  the  only  shrub  that  has  been  cultivated  and  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  fruit,  apart  from  edible  qualities.  In  Kew,  the  fruits 
are  never  touched  by  birds,  although  in  some  gardens  they  are  said  to  be  stripped 
in  winter-— possibly  by  pheasants. 

"The  chief  cultural  requirements  of  Femettya  are  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  and 
a  soil  free  from  lime,  with  which  either  peat  or  decayed  leaves  or  both  should  be 
freely  mixed.  It  likes  full  sunshine,  and  can  be  propagated  by  seeds,  division, 
or  GUttingB.  The  last  two  are  best  for  selected  varieties."  {W.  J.  Bean^  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  £,  pp.  127-128,) 
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36978  to  36000— Continued. 

36998.  Zea  mays  L.  Com* 

"  From  Castro,  Chile.  (No.  232.)  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  com  that  will 
ripen  at  Castro.  It  is  not  from  shortness  of  the  season  that  the  difficulty  arises, 
but  from  the  very  small  amoimtj^f  sunshine.  It  should  be  interesting  to  see 
what  can  be  made  of  this  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  where  the  season  is 
short." 

86999.  Byi^onima  sp. 

"  FVom  Ooncepcion,  Chile.  (No.  233.)  Queulle.  A  tree  which  grows  wild 
in  the  mountains  two  days'  journey  from  Concepcion.  The  fruit  is  yellow, 
about  the  size  of  a  plum.  Some  of  them  are  excellent  in  a  fresh  state  when  well 
ripened,  but  chiefly  prized  for  making  dulce.  '* 

36000.  Drimys  winteri  Forster.  Canelo. 

"  From  Lago  Villarica,  Chile.    (No.  110.    February  16, 1913.)    Small  tree. '' 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35986  for  description. 

36001.  BuDDLEiA  ALBiFLORA  Hemslej. 

From  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden.  Received 
June,  1912. 

"A  central  Chinese  species  related  to  B.  damdii  {B.  variabilis) ,  but  differing  in  its 
robust,  upright  growth,  in  its  leaves  nearly  twice  as  long,  and  its  smaller  flowers  without 
orange  in  the  throat. "     (Koehne,  in  Gartenflora,  vol.  6i,  pp.  169-171, 190S.) 

*'  A  strong-growing  deciduous  shrub,  said  by  Henry  to  be  sometimes  a  small  tree  20  to 
30  feet  high;  branches  erect,  soon  quite  smooth.  Leaves  narrow  lanceolate,  -with  a 
long,  tapered  point  and  wedge-shaped  base  4  to  9  inches  long,  one-half  inch  to  2§ 
inches  wide,  toothed,  dark  green,  and  soon  becoming  smooth  above,  covered  beneath 
with  a  close,  fine,  silvery  gray  felt.  Flowers  fragrant,  lilac  (not  white),  with  orange- 
colored  centers,  produced  from  July  onwards  in  slender,  tapering  panicles  8  to  18 
inches  long,  2  inches  wide  at  the  base,  terminating  the  main  shoots,  with  smaller  ones 
on  lateral  shoots.  Corolla  tube  one-fourth  inch  long,  persisting,  as  in  other  species, 
imtil  burst  off  by  the  swelling  seed  vessel  beneath  it.  Calyx  smooth,  bell  shaped, 
with  pointed  narrow  lobes. 

"Native  of  China;  discovered  by  Henry,  and  introduced  in  1900  by  Wilson,  who 
observes  that  it  is  fairly  common  on  the  shrub-clad  mountains  of  central  China  at 
3,000  to  6,000leet  altitude.  With  the  general  aspect  of  B.  variabiliSf  it  is  not  so  good  a 
shrub;  the  branchlets  are  not  so  square,  the  leaves  are  more  distinctly  stalked,  and 
the  calyx  differs  in  being  smooth.'.'  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  1,  pp.  270-271.) 

36002.  Manoifeba  indica  L.  Mango. 

From  Columbia,  Isle  of  Pines.    Presented  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Brown.     Received  at  the 
Plant  Introduction  Field  Station^  Miami,  Fla.,  July  16,  1913. 
"  A  very  fine  mango,  nearly  fiberless  and  of  very  fine  flavor.    The  tree  yielded  some 
6,500  fruits  last  year  (1913). "     {Brown.) 

36003.  Triticum  durum  Desf.  Spring  wheat. 
From  Semipalatinsk,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Karzin,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer. 
**  Spring  wheat,  Sineusha,  or  Chemouska.    Crop  of  1910.    Pale  velvet  chaff,  brown 
beards."    {Karzin.) 
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36004  to  30008. 

From  Guaquin,  Bolivia.    Preeented  by  Dr.  0.  W.  Foster,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  July  11, 1913. 
"Grains  grown  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at  an  elevation  above 
12,500  feet,  some  as  high  as  13,0QO  feet. "    {WigU.) 

36004.  TnincuH  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

36006.  HoRDEUM  vuLOARB  L.  Bsxley. 

36006  and  36007.  Chenofodiuu  quinoa  WiUd.  Quinoa. 

36006.  **  Red  or  mixed."  36007.  **WHte." 

36008.  ViciA  FABA  L.  Broad  bean. 

36009.  Ebtthrina  arbobescens  Roxburgh. 

From  Darjiling,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Received  July  28,  1913. 

'This  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  central  and  eastern  Himalayas,  up  to  the  altitude 
of  7,500  feet.  In  Darjiling,  where  there  is  an  occasional  snow&dl  in  winter,  it  seems 
perfectly  hardy,  and  should,  therefore,  withstand  the  frosts  of  southern  California  and 
south  Florida  without  Injiury.  As  the  annual  rainfall  at  Darjiling  is  about  130  inches, 
however,  the  dry  climate  of  California  may  not  be  well  suited  to  it.  Attaining  a 
height  of  30  or  40  feet  and  bearing  its  brilliant  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion,  it 
Datorally  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape;  in  fabct,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  plants  in  Darjil'uig. 

"The  leaflets  are  dark  green,  cordate,  sometimes  a  foot  in  breadth.  The  tree  is 
not  deciduous  during  the  flowering  season,  and  hence  does  not  exhibit  the  bare  appear- 
ance so  much  objected  to  in  many  erythrinas.  The  flower  spikes  are  often  a  foot 
in  length,  the  individual  tubular  flowers  being  2  inches  long  and  of  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet.  The  effect  produced  by  the  tree  when  in  full  bloom  is  nothing  short 
of  gorgeous,  reminding  one,  in  fact,  of  the  royal  poinciana. 

"This  species  is  quite  frequently  placed  on  slopes  or  hillsides  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  washing.  It  is  so  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  that  trimmings,  when  thrown 
on  the  ground,  will  quickly  take  root  and  form  new, trees."    {Popenoe.) 

36010.  CoLOCASiA  sp.  Taro. 

From  Tolga,  Queensland ,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr .  J.  A .  Hamilton.  Received 
August  21, 1913. 

'This  taio  seems  to  like  volcanic  soil.  Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  Hawaii 
I  do  not  know,  but  in  flavor  it  is  equally  good .  It  was  introduced  here  by  the  Chinese 
and  grown  along  the  banks  of  small  creeks  and  springs,  but  I  have  found  that  by 
planting  the  tubers  out  on  good  cultivated  soil  at  the  begiiming  of  the  wet  season  they 
produce  tubers  of  superior  flavor,  better  than  where  the  tare  is  flooded.  A  clay  loam 
is  best."    {Hamilton.) 

"This  taro  is  apparently  identical  with  the  Pat  long/u{S.  P.  I.  No.  29327)  from 
Canton,  China.    It  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  a  poor  keeper. "    (R.  A.  Young.) 

36011.  Allium  cepa  L.  Onion. 
From  Denial  Spain.    Presented  by  the  American  consul.    Received  August  21, 

1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  26134  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
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36012  to  36016. 

From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  Univereity. 
Received  AuguBt  21, 1913. 

36012.  AuYODAJiUS  PBRsiCA  L.  Peach. 

(Prunua  persioa  Stokes.) 

86013.  Ebiobotrya  japonica  (Thunb.)  Lindl.  lioquat. 
"Si6o  seeds.'' 

86014.  MinucA  rubra  Sieb.  and  Zucc. 
(Myriea  nagi  Thunb.) 

36016.  Prunus  arhemiaca  L.  Apricot. 

36016.  Tebminalia  edulis  Blanco.  Calumpit. 
From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  horti- 

cultiuist,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Received  August  26,  1913. 
"A  laxge,  attractive  tree,  with  rounded  well-formed  crown,  quite  open,  giving  half 
shade,  and  therefore  making  a  desirable  shade  tree  where  dense  shade  is  not  desired. 
The  fruit  is  a  little  larger  than  a  cherry,  dark  red ,  fleshy,  subacid,  and  edible.  Ripens 
in  June  and  July,  when  the  fruit  is  collected  and  eaten  by  the  Filipinos.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  tree  is  never  cultivated.  The  species  ought,  of  course,  to  do  well  in  Porto 
Rico  and  elsewhere  in  tropical  America,  and  may  possibly  succeed  in  extreme  south 
Florida."    {Wester.) 

36017.  Pbntapetes  phoenicea  L. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  horti- 
culturist, Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  26,  1913. 
*'  A  robust  herb  attaining  a  height  of  2  meters.    On  account  of  its  attractive,  intense 
orange-red  flowers,  it  makes  a  good  ornamental.    Collected  by  me  in  Mindanao  last 
year."    {Wester,) 

36018  to  36037. 

From  Sehaninpur,   India.    Presented  by  the  Government  Botanical  Gardenfi. 
through  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe,  except  as  indicated. 

86018.  Phyllanthus  nivosus  W.  G.  Smith. 

'^  Var.  aiTopwT'pfwreua.  This  is  a  small,  semideciduous  shrub,  very  similar  in 
growth  to  P.  vivotus  roseopicttUj  so  common  in  south  Florida.  Like  the  latter, 
it  may  be  of  value  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  young  growth  is  of  varying  shades  of 
purplish  maroon. ' ' 

86019.  ERYTHBINASp. 

"A  large  shrub,  rather  open  in  growth  and  not  particularly  attractive  in 
appearance,  but  producing  an  abundance  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  flowers 
imaginable.  It  is  considered  of  unusual  value  as  an  ornamental;  in  fact,  I  was 
told  at  one  of  the  large  botanical  gardens  in  India  that  it  was  the  finest  flower- 
ing shrub  in  their  collection. ' ' 

This  was  received  as  Erythrina  blakeif  for  which  no  place  of  publication  has 
yet  been  f ound« 
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36020.  Ficus  SAEMOCABPA  Miqtiel. 

''An  efveigreen  shrub,  with  gloflsyi  deex>-green  leaves.  Considered  to  be  of 
value  as  an  ornamental. ' ' 

80021.  Garcinia  livinostonei  T.  Anderson. 

"A  small-sized  tree,  with  handsome,  shining  foliage.  The  fruits,  which  are 
deep  orange  in  color  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  not  edible,  but  are 
produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  the  tree  of  great  value  as  an  ornamental. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this  species,  however,  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  used  as  a  stock  for  the  more  tender  mangosteen,  Oareinia  man- 
gostoTui.  Temperatures  as  low  as  20^  F.  above  zero  have  been  recorded  at 
Seharunpur;  this  species  should,  therefore,  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  do  weU  in 
south  Florida  and  possibly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  California. ' ' 

86022.  ExGOBCABiA  BicoLOR  (Hassk.)  ZoU. 

"An  ornamental  shrub  with  copper-colored  leaves." 
Digtributvm. — ^The  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

86023.  Caujandra  haehatocephala  Hasskarl. 

"A  dwarf,  woody  shrub  of  very  slow  growth.  Its  flowers  are  bright  crimson. " 
"A  most  lovely  shrub  with  us,  but  eventually  forming  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high, 
according  to  Hasskarl;  the  native  country  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  A 
shrub  with  glabrous,  terete,  green  branches  and  copious  petiolate  unijugate 
leaves;  each  pinna  is  about  5  inches  long  and  paripinnulate,  with  7  to  10  pairs 
of  opposite  pinnules,  the  lowest  and  shortest  an  inch  long,  gradually  enlarging 
upward  to  1}  inches  long,  all  of  them  more  or  less  efpreading,  oblong  lanceolate, 
scarcel>c  acuminate,  two  nerved,  the  base  equally  sided,  some  of  them, 
especially  the  superior  ones,  slightly  falcate.  Stipules,  small,  green,  from  a 
broad  base  subulate.  Petioles  about  an  inch  bng.  Peduncles  as  long  as  the 
petioles,  bearing  a  capitulum  of  small  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx  and  corolla  are 
almost  concealed  by  the  quantity  of  rich-colored  filaments  of  the  stamens,  which 
radiate  from  a  center  and  form  a  ball  of  scarlet  threads.  Calyx  minute,  live 
lobed.  Corolla  small,  infundibuHform. '  Stamens  united  into  four  bundles. 
AntheiB  minute,  abortive.  Ovary  oblong.  Style  a  little  longer  than  the 
stamens."    {Botanioal  Magazine^  pL  5181, 1860.) 

86024.  Pbtrea  volttbilis  L. 

**  A  woody  climber  producing  handsome  sky-blue  flowers.  Considered  one  of 
tlie  choicest  climbing  plants  in  Seharunpur." 

**  There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of  this  shrub,  one  with  white,  the  other  with 
violet-colored  corollas,  but  the  calyx  in  both  is  blue;  Jacquin  found  it  in  Mar- 
tinique, where  he  says  it  ascends  to  the  top  of  trees  20  feet  high.  The  corolla, 
which  is  five  cleft  and  subbilabiate,  is  of  very  short  duration,  but  as  the  calyx 
is  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  the  long  racemes  hanging  pendant  from  the 
extremidee  of  the  branches  make  a  handsome  appearance  for  some  time.  It  is  a 
very  ornamental  shrub,  blossoming  in  the  West  Indies  in  November. ' '  {Botan- 
ical Magazine^  pi.  528, 180S,) 

Dt8tri6u<ion.— Central  America  and  South  America,  extending  from  Panama 
to  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

86025.  HsiMiA  HTRTiFOLiA  Cham,  and  Schlecht. 

"A  dwarf,  compact,  ornamental  shrub,  producing  bright-yellow  flowers." 
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80018  to  80087--Continued. 

86026.  Sa&aca  indica  L. 

'*  A  small,  evergreen  tree,  with  handsome  gloesy  foliage  and  heads  of  brilliant 
red  flowers.  One  of  the  finest  of  Indian  ornamental  trees.  It  is  not  generally 
considered  very  hardy,  but  the  fact  that  it  succeeds  at  Sehanmpur  would  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a  possibility  for  south  Florida.'' 

Distribution, — ^From  the  western  and  central  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  in  north- 
em  India,  where  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  southward  to  Ceylon  and 
Malakka,  and  generally  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

86027.  Hibiscus  bchizopetalus  Hook.  f. 

*'  A  shrub  of  rather  open  and  scraggly  growth,  but  producing  handsome  scarlet 
flowers  of  very  peculiar  form.  In  color  the  flowers  resemble  the  common  Hibis- 
cus rosasinensis,  but  the  petals  are  somewhat  smaller,  recurved,  and  finally 
divided,  giving  them  a  feathery  appearance.'' 

86028.  Barleria  striooba  Willdenow. 

''A  handsome  dwarf  shrub,  going  under  the  vernacular  name  of  banaa.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large  heads,  are  of  a  brilliant  blue  color." 

Distribution. — Common  on  the  lower  hills  of  Bengal  up  to  an  elevation  of 
4,000  feet,  and  generally  cultivated  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. 

86029  to  86087.  Manoifeba  indica  L.  Mango. 

Inarched  trees  of  the  following: 
86029.  "  Hains  Sahib.  Said  to  have  originated  in  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab. 
The  name  is  the  Hindustani  equivalent  for  'Mr.  Hains.'  In  general 
form  this  variety  is  oblong,  the  left  shoulder  very  prominent,  right 
shoulder  almost  none.  Apex  blunt  to  rounded,  the  nak  prominent,  situ- 
ated about  one-fourth  inch  above  the  longitudinal  apex.  Weight  about 
13  oimces.  SMn  smooth,  light  yellowish  green  in  color,  tinged  with  red 
on  one  side.  Flesh  light  yellow  in  color,  slightly  fibrous  around  the  seed , 
very  juicy,  but  with  a  slight  taste  of  turpentine.    Seed  rather  large." 

86080.  *^  Ndyab.  A  rather  small,  elliptical  mango,  weighing  about  5 
ounces.  Left  shoulder  considerably  higher  than  the  right.  Apex 
rounded,  nak  pointed,  somewhat  prominent,  located  one-half  inch  above 
the  apex.  Skin  orange  yellow  in  color.  Flesh  light  orange,  somewhat 
add  in  flavor.  The  turpentine  taste  is  very  slight.  Ripens  in  midseason 
and  keeps  well." 

86081.  ''Krishna  bhog.  Name  signifies  'Food  of  the  God  Krishna* 
Nearly  spherical  in  form,  the  left  shoulder  slightly  higher  than  the  right. 
Size  large,  the  average  weight  being  about  1  pound.  Apex  broadly 
pointed,  nak  not  prominent.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  green  in  color. 
Flesh  deep  yellow  in  color,  slightly  fibrous,  firm  and  meaty,  and  very 
sweet  in  flavor.  Ripens  rather  late  and  keeps  well.  Considered  on  the 
whole  a  very  good  variety." 

86032.  ''Alfonso  of  Lahore.  A  good  form  of  the  famous  Alfonso  type. 
Originated  in  Lahore.  Broadly  oval  or  somewhat  heart  shaped,  both 
shoulders  equal  in  prominence.  Weight  average,  about  10  ounces.  Apex 
broadly  pointed,  the  very  prominent  nak  being  located  about  one-half 
inch  above  it.  Skin  slightly  undulating,  greenish  yellow  in  color,  some- 
times tinged  with  red  on  the  cheek,  flesh  bright  yellow,  very  juicy,  and 
almost  free  from  fiber,  aromatic,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor." 
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86033.  "  Naapati.  Oblate  and  somewhat  oblique  in  form,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  both  base  and  apex.  Nak  a  slight  point,  sitiiated  one-half  inch 
above  apex.  Weight  about  10  ounces.  Skin  smooth,  greenish  yellow  in 
color,  and  of  good  flavor.    The  variety  ripens  late  and  is  a  good  keeper. ' ' 

36034.  '^Sufcdda  No,  1.  Oval  to  elliptical  in  form,  the  left-shoulder  prom- 
inent, right  shoulder  falling.  Apex  broadly  pointed  and  slightly  beaked . 
Weight  1  pound  and  4  ounces.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  green  in  color. 
Flesh  yellow,  digihtly  fibrous  around  seed,  firm  and  meaty,  and  of  good 
flavor.    Late  in  ripening  and  keeps  well." 

30036.  ^*  KachamiOia,  A  small,  ovate  fruit,  of  about  5  ounces  in  weight. 
Left  shoulder  slightly  higher  than  the  right;  apex  rather  sharply  pointed. 
Skin  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  tinged  with  red  on  the  cheek.  Flesh  deep 
yellow  in  color,  juicy  and  sweet  in  flavor.  Can  be  eaten  even  when  un- 
ripe.   A  prolific  bearer,  ripening  early  in  the  season.    Keeps  well. '' 

86036.  ''  Chapta,  Ovate  in  form,  stem  inserted  slightly  to  right  side  of 
base.    Apex  broadly  pointed.    Weight  about  14  ounces.     Skin  smooth, 

'light  green  in  color.    Flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
Proportion  of  flesh  to  seed  is  unusually  large." 

86037.  *'  Faizan.  Elongated  in  form,  and  of  medium  size.  Skin  yellow- 
ish green  in  color.  A  good  keeper  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Ripens  in 
midseason." 

30038  and  36089.  Manoifera  indiga  L.  Mango. 

Prom  Mozufferpiur,  Behar,  India.  Procured  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe. 

"Mozufferpur  produces  some  of  the  best  mangos  in  India,  and  is  said  to  possess  some 
exceptionally  choice  varieties.  These  varietiss  were  obtained  from  a  Hindu  nursery- 
man and  were  stated  to  be  choice,  but  no  description  was  furnished  with  them .  Mozuf- 
ferpur  has  a  much  heavier  rainfall  than  Seharunpur,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  obtain  mangos  from  here,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  better  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  south  Florida  than  other  Indian  varieties.'' 

36038.  **  Inarched  tree  labeled  E."         36039.  "Inarched  tree  labeled  K." 

36040  to  36046. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Received  from  the  Go'^^emment  Botanical  Gardens, 
through  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  May  7,  1913. 

PlantB  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Popenoe: 
86040  and  36041.  Yms  vinifera  L.  Grape. 

86040.  "  BecUma  grape,  small  variety.  A  seedless  grape  of  excellent  flavor , 
which  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Seharunpur  from  some  point  in  the 
Punjab,  and  originally  to  have  come  from  Afghanistan.  It  is  perhaps  too 
small  to  be  of  great  value  in  America,  but  at  Seharunpur  it  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  table  variety." 

86041.  **Eu88€ini  grape.  A  variety  from  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  of  laige 
size  and  excellent  quality,  but  probably  not  superior  to  a  number  of 
varieties  already  growing  in  California.'* 
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36040  to  88046— Continued. 

36042.  LrrcHi  chinen'sis  Sonnerat.  IdtdxL 

{Nephelium  litchi  GambesB.)  • 

''The  Bedana  litchi,  famed  throughout  India.  This  u  sappoeed  to  be  a 
seedlees  variety,  as  the  name  indicates,  but  I  am  infonned  on  good  authority 
that  the  seed  is  usually  present,  but  varies  in  size  according  to  locality  and 
culture,  and  is  sometimes  very  small.  It  is  a  very  choice  variety,  the  plant 
being  propagated  by  layering. ' ' 

86043.  EuosNiA  BncALYFTomss  Mueller.  Gton  xose-apple. 

''This  species  of  Eugenia  has  a  leaf  much  resembling  that  of  some  species  of 
Eucalyptus  and  is  a  handsome  ornamental  shrub.  In  addition,  it  produces 
a  fruit  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  highly  valued  in  its  native 
country  (Australia)  for  the  manufacture  of  wine." 

DUtribution. — Gravelly  places  along  the  Victoria  River,  in  North  Australia. 
86044;  Hymbnodictton  excelsum  (Roxb.)  Wallich. 

"A  laige  ornamental  tree,  with  copper-colored  foliage.  Should  be  hardy 
enough  for  south  Florida  and  southern  California.' ' 

86045.  KrviKA  laevis  L. 

"A  dwarf  ornamental  shrub,  producing  yellow  berries,  which  remain  on  the 
plant  for  some  time. ' ' 

36046.  Elaeogabpus  banoboftii  Muell.  and  Bailey. 

Eboziy-heart  tree. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  Soutter,  secretary  and 
manager,  Queensland  Acclimatisation  Society.  Received  August  27,  1913. 
"Sometimes  called  Johnstone  River  aVm/md,  or  ebony-heart  tree  of  the  Ccdms;  is  an 
evergreen  tree  of  the  linden  family,  often  reaching  a  height  of  over  100 feet  and  a  diam- 
eter of  over  2  feet.  Leaves  simple;  smaO  white  flowers  in  racemes,  sepals  and  petals 
five,  the  stamens  indefinite,  inserted  upon  a  swollen  lobed  disk,  and  having  long, 
downy  unequal-celled  anthers,  usually  ending  Ln  a  bristle.  Ovary  from  two  to  five 
celled,  the  fruit  containing  a  very  hard,  rough-shelled  nut,  divided  into  as  many 
1-seeded  cells  as  the  ovary,  or  sometimes  all  but  one  cell  imperfect.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  durable,  light,  with  a  darker  color  in  the  center;  likely  to  prove  useful  for  sheaves 
for  blocks.  It  considerably  resembles  the  American  lignum  vitee,  for  which,  indeed, 
it  might  form  a  good  substitute. ' '    (Soutter. ) 

86047  and  36048. 

From  San  Salvador,  Salvador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley,  American 
consul  general.    Keceived  August  6,  I9I3. 

36047.  Passiflora  liqularis  Jusb.  Qtanadilla. 
''The  granadilla  has  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  laige  e^,  yellow  when  ripe,  and 

within  which  the  seeds  are  enwrapped  in  a  mass  of  mucilage  of  delicate  taste, 
which  is  neither  food  nor  drink. ' '    {PiUierf  Las  PlarUas  Usuales  de  Costa  Rica.) 

36048.  SoLANUM  MURicATUM  Aiton.  Pepino. 
"The  sweet  pepinos  procured  were  practically  seedless,  these  19  seeds  being 

all  that  there  were  in  eight  large  ripe  ones.    This  plant  is  propagated  in  Salvador 
by  cuttings. ' '    (Hinckley,) 
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36048  to  SeOSl. 

From  Angola,  Africa.    Presented  by  Rev.  William  C.  Bell,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Received  August  1,  1913. 

86049.  Triciiolaena  rosea  Nees.  Natal  grass. 

{Panicum  tenerijfae  R.  Br.) 
**(No.  1.)  Native  name  OhtUongombo  or  ohulumgumbi;  found  throughout 
central  Angola.  Grows  in  deserted  fields  and  very  rankly,  even  though  the  soil 
ifl  poor  and  dry.  Will  grow  in  gardens  among  cultivated  crops,  but  wants  a 
sandy  soil.  It  is  much  liked  by  oxen  and  makes  good  hay  if  cured  early. 
Heads  stripped  from  the  stalks  make  good  pillows  and  mattresses.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  kill  it  out  when  once  established. ' '    (Bell.) 

36060.  SciRPussp. 

''(No.  2.)  Native  name  Otoangu  wovosima.  Found  all  around  Bailundo, 
Angola,  where  the  growing  or  wet  season  extends  from  October  1  to  the  close 
of  April;  then,  with  the  cessation  entirely  of  all  the  rains  and  with  cooler  nights, 
vegetation  dries  up.  These  specimens  w^ere  found  in  central  Angola  near  a 
marshy  spot  where  the  cattle  were  constantly  feeding.  It  ia  a  low-growing 
plant,  making  large  stools.''  (Bell.) 
86061.  Melinis  minutiflora  Bcauv.  Gordura  grass. 

"(No.  3.)  Native  name  Ongendangolo.  As  the  name  Indicates,  this  grass 
goes  on  its  knees.  It  does  not  grow  upright  but  more  like  a  vine.  It  is  said  to 
have  seeds,  but  I  was  unable  to  secure  any.  It  is  similar  to  No.  1  (S.  P.  I.  No. 
36049)  in  every  respect. '  *    {Bell.) 

36052  and  36053.  Mangifera  indica  L.  Mango. 

From  Manila,  PhiHppino  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  11, 1913. 
86062. 

**  Pahutan  mango.    A  very  high-flavored  mango  having  a  comparatively  large 
seed;  the  color  of  the  peel  never  assumes  the  bright  yellow  tints  of  the  Pux)  and 
Carabao  varieties.    On  account  of  the  great  vigor  and  size  of  the  tree  this  variety 
will  succeed  best  as  a  stock. ' *    (Barrett.) 
30068. 

^^Pico.  This  ranks  next  to  the  Carabao  as  the  best  mango  in  the  Philippines. 
It  has  a  more  pronounced  flavor,  the  flesh  is  of  a  salmon  instead  of  yellowish 
color,  the  shipping  and  keeping  qualities  are  as  good,  and  the  amount  of  fiber  is 
very  little  greater. ' '    {Barrett.) 

33054.  Brassica  peeinensis  (Lour.)  Skeels.  Pai  ts'ai. 

From  Tientsin,  China.    Procured  through  Dr.  Yamei  Kin.    Received  August  12, 

1913. 

"The  people  had  some  trouble  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  from  reliable  soiuxies,  for 

they  say  that  at  a  distance  of  only  6  li  {2\  miles)  even,  the  character  of  the  pai  ts'ai 

chajiges.    It  is  easily  grown,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  abundance  of  the  crop 

varies  greatly,  one  year  a  head  producing  quite  a  little  handful  and  again,  although  the 

conditions  seem  to  be  the  same,  they  will  get  scarcely  a  cupful. "    {Kin.) 

36066.  Secale  cebeale  L.  Winter  rye. 

From  Omsk,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Prof.  N.  £ .  Hansen,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.    Received  August  12, 1913. 
Hansen  No.  1  winter  rye. 
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36056  and  36057. 

From  Mount  Silinda,  Melsetter,  South  Rhodesia.  Presented  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Thomp- 
son, American  Board  Mission  in  South  Africa.    Received  August  11, 1913. 

36066.  Ipomoea  batatas  (L.)  Poir.  Sweet  potato. 

*  *  (No .  1 . )  Very  vigorous,  and  with  us  here  a  very  satisfactory  variety.  They 
are  the  opposite  of  vineless,  making  exceptionally  long  vines.  The  tubers  form 
more  quickly  than  many  of  our  varieties  here,  and  are  good  size,  good  shape,  and 
good  eating  qualities.  One  peculiarity  I  have  not  noticed  in  any  other  red  sweet 
potatoes,  if  boiled  and  the  thin  skin  stripped  off,  they  are  still  red  under  the  skin , 
though  just  below  the  surface  they  are  a  rich  golden  yellow. "    ( Thompson.) 

36067.  CoLocAsiA  sp. 

"  (No.  2.)  An  arum,  called  here  Amadumba,  which  we  prize  as  a  vegetable.  I 
suppose  it  must  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  dasheen .  This  is  the  best  by  far  that 
we  have  here,  though  several  other  varieties  are  eaten. "    ( Thompson.) 

*  *  The  plants  of  this  dasheen  are  much  like  those  of  the  Trinidad  variety,  except 
that  the  petioles  of  the  former  are  shaded  the  entire  length  with  maroon. "  {E. 
A.  Young.) 

86058.  Nypa  fruticans  Wurmb.  Nijm  palm. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett,  chief.  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  11,  1913. 

"The  nipa  is  an  erect,  stemless  palm  of  which  the  leaves  and  inflorescence  rise  from 
a  branched  rootstock ,  the  leaves  running  from  9  to  20  feet  in  length.  It  grows  along  the 
tidal  marshes  of  rivers  in  low,  wet  lands  subject  to  overflows  of  brackish  'water  as  the 
tides  rise  each  day,  and  it  will  not  thrive  where  either  fresh  or  sea  water  alone  is  avail- 
able. Nipa  swamps  of  considerable  size  occur  in  practically  all  the  Philippines,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  occur  in  lands  which  otherwise  are  useless  or  almost  without  value, 
the  cultivation  of  nipa  palms  where  they  are  cultivated,  or  the  presence  of  nipa  trees 
wild  where  not  cultivated,  affords  a  profitable  crop  on  little  original  outlay. 

"The  nipa  palm  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  Philippines  or  oliier  tropical 
countries.  Its  uses  are  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Internal  Revenue,  as 
follows:  'Of  the  leaf,  the  leaflets  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles  for  house 
building,  hats,  mats,  and  bags,  pails  for  dipping  water,  and  for  coarse  baskets;  the  mid- 
ribs for  brooms,  tying  rice  bundles,  and  for  sewing  nipa  shingles;  and  the  stalk  for  fuel, 
for  floating  logs,  and  as  material  for  sewing  shingles;  the  fruit  is  used  as  food  and  sweet 
meats;  and  the  sap  is  used  fresh  as  a  drink,  fermented  (tuba)  as  a  drink,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  alcohol,  and  vinegar. ' 

"The  chief  use  of  the  plant,  however,  aside  from  the  use  of  the  fiber  for  hats  and 
various  articles,  is  in  the  use  of  the  sap  for  tlie  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  native  drinks. 
From  the  sap  come  all  the  possibilities  of  sugar  making.  The  report  of  the  bureau 
shows  the  cost  of  producing  alcohol  from  the  nipa  paka  as  2.7  cents  gold  per  liter  (1.05 
quarts)  as  compared  with  5.8  cents  per  liter  for  alcohol  from  sugar  beets  at  $5  per  ton; 
5  cents  for  alcohol  from  sugar  cane  at  $3.25  per  ton;  3.4  cents  from  cassava  at  $5  per  ton; 
6.6  cents  from  com  at  70  cents  per  56-pound  bushel,  and  similar  costs  from  other  sources. 
The  reports  claim  tliat  alcohol  can  be  made  more  cheaply  from  the  nipa  palm  than  from 
any  other  material.  Moreover,  the  sap  ferments  with  unusual  rapidity,  so  that  in  less 
than  20  hours  the  liquor  is  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  stills.  There  is  one  distillery  in 
the  Philippines  which  is  now  producing  93  per  cent  alcohol  186  proof  at  a  cost  of  10 
centavos,  or  5  cents  gold  per  liter  on  a  12-hour  run  at  the  distillery,  and  on  a  24-hour 
basis  with  a  little  reorganization  it  is  known  that  the  alcohol  can  be  manufactured  at 
present  in  this  establishment  at  3.5  to  3.75  cents  gold  per  liter. 
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"The  sugsir-making  poasibilities  of  theee  8ax)6,  considered  commercially,  seem  to 
hinge  lai^gely  upon  conditions  under  which  the  sap  can  be  gathered  and  handled.  The 
saps  of  the  three  principal  sugar-bearing  palms,  the  nipa,  the  coco,  and  the  buri  [see 
S.  P.  I.  No.  35689],  run  remarkably  close  together  in  composition.  The  average  com- 
position at  15/15  density  runs  about  17.5  per  cent  solids;  0.46  per  cent  ash;  0.54  per 
cent  nitrogenous  compounds,  etc.;  16.5  per  cent  sucrose  and  traces  of  reducing  sugars 
and  acidity.  As  they  exude  from  the  trees  these  saps  are  generally  neutral,  but  they 
ferment  quickly,  and  one  of  the  problems  in  sugar  making  would  be  the  preservation 
of  sap  until  it  could  be  worked. 

' '  The  sap  from  these  trees  as  a  rule  is  obtained  through  the  flower  stalk.  In  the  nipa 
the  flower  stalk  is  cut  off  immediately  below  the  fruit.  It  is  generally  tapped  the 
fifth  year.  Each  day  a  thin  slice  is  cut  from  the  severed  stem  to  keep  the  wound  fresh 
and  facilitate  the  flow  of  sap.  The  sap  is  collected  in  bamboo  joints  (Spanish,  bom- 
hones)  hung  on  the  stem,  generally  having  a  capacity  of  about  two  liters.  One  stalk 
normally  flows  about  three  months,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  cut  entirely 
away  by  the  thin  slices  from  day  to  day,  long  before  the  flow  has  ceased.  In  some 
districts  the  plant  is  cut  before  the  fruit  forms,  and  the  flow  of  sap  is  increased  thereby 
80  far  as  daily  output  is  concerned,  but  the  length  of  the  flow  is  shortened,  the  total 
yield  of  the  plant  apparently  being  about  the  same  by  either  method.  The  plants  are 
allowed  to  rest  and  put  forth  new  fruit  stalks  after  being  thus  exhausted.  How  long 
they  continue  to  bear  is  uncertain,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  a  plant  will  continue 
to  produce  sap  for  many  years,  probably  for  50  years  or  more  on  an  average.  The 
yield  of  sap  also  is  uncertain,  and  estimates  vary  between  wide  limits.  An  experi- 
enced distiller  says  that  each  plant  will  average  about  1}  quarts  daily,  or  13.2  gallons 
for  a  season. "  {George  E.  Anderson,  in  abstract  of  report  by  Dr,  H,  D.  Oibbs  on  the  Alcohol 
Industry  in  the  Philippines y  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  December  4,  1911.) 

36069.  Olea  verrucosa  (R,  and  S.)  Link.  Wild  olive. 

Prom  Simondium,  near  Paarl,  Cape  Province,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mally,  entomol()gist.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cape  Town. 
Received  August  11,  1913. 
"A  tree  so  like  the  European  olive  that  where  the  two  are  growing  alongside  in 
cultivation  it  is  diflicult  to  find  a  distinction  except  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Leaves 
lanceolate  or  linear  lanceolate,  2  to  4  inches  long,  one-third  to  one-half  inch  wide, 
tapering  somewhat  to  both  ends,  acute,  coriaceous,  shortly  pedoled,  the  under  surface 
clothed  with  small,  flat,  scarious  yellowish  scales  so  closely  adpressed  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  glabrous  yellow  surface,  the  upper  surface  and  the  twigs  sometimes 
similarly  clad  at  first  and  afterwards  glabrous,  in  other  cases  almost  glabrous  from 
the  first.  Panicles  axillary,  trichotomous,  not  much  branched,  rather  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  Bracts  deciduous.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe  about  one-fourth  inch 
long,  shortly  pointed.  Usually  a  tree  20  to  30  feet  high,  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
branched  a  good  deal,  and  wfth  little  clean  timber;  occasionally,  however,  trunks 
3  feet  in  diameter,  exceedingly  gnarled  and  hollow,  are  to  be  found,  even  up  in  the 
Herechal  district,  which,  considering  its  slow  growth,  must  have  taken  a  very  long 
time  to  grow.  The  timber,  which  is  of  a  dark  gray  or  almost  black  color  and  often 
wavy  in  grain,  is  equal  to  PtaeroxyUm  utile  in  durability  as  a  fencing  pole,  and  even 
the  branches  make  good  poles.  Fourcade  describes  the  wood  as  'extremely  heavy, 
very  hard,  very  strong,  moderately  elastic,  very  close  grained,  and  compact.'  About 
3,000  dry  seeds  go  to  1  pound  weight;  the  seeds,  however,  do  not  germinate  quickly, 
and  as  hard-wood  cuttings  strike,  that  method  of  propagation  is  preferred.  In  culti- 
vation it  is  found  to  be  liable  to  attack  by  a  mealy  aphis.  The  European  olive  has- 
been  successfully  budded  upon  young  plants  of  this  species. "  (Sim,  Forest  Flora  of 
Cape  Colony.) 
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S6060.  Meibomia  hirta  (Guill.  and  Per.)  Kuntze. 
(Desmodinm  hirtum  Guill.  and  Per.) 
From  Kyimbila,  German  East  Africa.    Preeented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Stolz.     Received 
August  14,  1913. 

"ThLg  plant  has  the  great  recommendation  that  one  can  take  rooted  cuttings  of  the 
plant,  so  that  for  propagation  one  does  not  need  the  long  wait  for  seed,  and  with  large 
1  to  1}  meter  cuttings  one  comes  much  more  quickly  to  the  desired  end  than  with 
small  seedlings.  Crop  plants,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  lianas,  cedars,  etc.,  have 
taken  a  significant  fresh  appearance  after  having  D,  hirtum  planted  between  them. 
This  shows  itself  especially  on  this  year's  fresh  powerful  shoots  of  the  plants;  hence, 
the  fertilizing  value  of  this  legume  must  be  significant.  It  fertilizes  not  only  other 
plants,  but  itself,  for  where  after  a  space  of  12  months  a  spindling  plant  wanders 
through  the  soil,  it  rises  itself  in  the  following  year  to  an  entirely  different  luxurious 
plant.  On  poor  soils  the  shoots  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  reaching  a  height  of  2  to  5 
centimeters.  On  the  ether  hand,  on  good  soil  the  shoots  in  the  first  year  attain  a  height 
of  30  centimeters.  I  have  observed  it  at  elevations  of  500  to  1,600  meters  above  sea 
level.  D.  hirtum  is  also  not  to  be  underrated  as  forage,  for  asses  and  sheep  eagerly  eat 
the  shoots.  It  is  indeed  a  typical  meadow  plant,  with  scanty  growth  and  runner 
formation  between  the  high-grass  haulms.  Here  I  found  it  with  other  legumes,  of  which 
our  meadows  produce  enough.  I  made  a  test  of  all  the  species,  of  which  D.  hirtum 
tinned  out  to  be  the  best,  for  on  loosened  soil  the  plant  could  show  its  poasibilitiee. 

Cultivation. — ^The  seed  should  be  sown  broadcast  in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed,  which 
must,  above  all,  be  kept  moist,  in  order  that  the  seed  shall  not  dry  out  and  that  the 
young  plants  shall  grow  more  quickly;  since  where  the  plants  stand  too  closely  to- 
gether it  is  necessary  to  thin  them  to  10  centimeters,  it  is  well,  as  soon  as  the  runners 
reach  a  length  of  10  to  20  centimeters,  to  plant  the  yoimg  plants  in  groups  one- 
half  by  1  meter  or  1  by  1  mc  ter  in  well-loosened  soil.  The  looser  and  better  the  soil  is 
so  much  the  quicker  Z>.  hirtum  develops,  and  puts  forth  shoots  during  the  year  from  1 
to  1)  meters  long,  which  quickly  root  in  loose  soil  and  furnish  cuttings  for  transplanting. 
In  growing  from  seed  it  is  worth  while,  above  all,  to  grow  quickly  good  strong  runners, 
which  as  soon  as  they  have  rooted  should  be  planted  in  the  rainy  season,  and  easily 
increase.  In  order  to  further  the  growth,  the  land  must  above  all  be  kept  clean  of 
weeds.  Later  the  long  shoots  hinder  the  growth  of  weeds.  After  seed  production 
the  plant  dies  down  almost  two-thirds;  from  the  rootstock  and  the  still  living  shoots 
spring  forth  runners,  which  grow  over  the  dead  parts  and  reach  a  height  of  from  2  to 
30  centimeters. ''     (Stolz.) 

36061.  Lansium  domestioum  Jack.  Duku. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of  Agricultiire. 
Received  August  14, 1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35906  for  previous  introduction. 

S6062.  Leucadendron  repens  K  Sugar  bush. 

(Protea  mellifera  Thunb.) 
From  South  Rhodesia,  Africa.    Received  from  Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  who  secured  them  from  Mr.  George  T.  Ruddock,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.    Received  August  11, 1913 
"  Veldt  plant,    A  shrub  of  from  4  to  6  feet  high.    Before  opening,  the  bud  resembles 
a  globe  artichoke.    Flowers  white;  beautiful  for  parks."    (Rixford.) 

"  A  glabrous  shrub  or  small  tree,  having  narrowly  lanceolate  and  rather  blimt  leaves, 

3  to  5  inches  long,  one-third  inch  wide  above,  tapering  gradually  to  the  base.    Head 

4  inches  long,  cup  shaped,  3  inches  wide,  red  and  pretty;  the  inner  bracts  rather  longer 
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than  the  piBtils,  oblong  lanceolate,  pointed,  the  outer  wide  and  short;  all  glabiOTu 
and  viscid.  Perianth  segments  glabrous,  ciliated  below,  bearded  on  the  face  above. 
Ovary  bristly.'*    (5m,  Forest  Flora  of  Cape  Colony.) 

36063  and  36064. 

From  Hawaii.  Received  from  Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, who  secured  them  from  Mr.  George  T.  Ruddock,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Received  August  11, 1913. 

36063.  PsiDiuM  GUAJAVA  L.  Oxiaya. 

"  Gathered  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  on  the  road  from  Hilo  to  the  volcano,  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet.    Probably  the  same  as  lemon  guava."    {Rixford,) 

36064.  RuBUS  sp. 

''Native  thimbleberry.  Picked  December  15,  on  the  road  from  Hilo  to  the 
volcano,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  A  shrub  about  18  inches  high.  Fruit  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet  color  and  of  a  delicious  flavor."    (Rixford,) 

36065.  PisTACiA  iNTEGERRiMA  Stowaxt.  Koka. 

From  Lahore,  India.  Presented  by  ^ir.  W.  R.  Mustoe,  superintendent,  Govern- 
ment Agricultural  Horticultural  Gardens.    Received  August  15,  1913. 

Introduced  as  possible  stocks  for  the  true  pistache  (Pistaeia  vera), 
•  *'  A  deciduous  tree  with  rough,  gray  bark.  Wood  very  hard,  sapwood  white,  heart- 
wood  yellowish  brown,  beautifully  mottled  with  yellow  and  dark  veins.  Annual 
rings  marked  by  a  belt  of  large  pores.  Pores  in  the  rest  of  the  wood  very  small,  forming 
irregular  patches,  which  are  frequently  arranged  in  zigzag  lines.  Medullary  rays  fine, 
very  numerous.  It  is  chiefly  found  on  dry  slopes  and  in  valleys  along  the  rivers, 
Suliman  and  Salt  Ranges,  and  outer  Himalayas,  ascending  to  6,500  feet  and  extending 
as  far  east  as  Xumaon. 

''Growth  moderate,  eight  to  nine  rings  per  inch  of  radius.  Weight  54  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  The  wood  is  used  for  furniture,  carvings,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
work.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  hill  bazaars  and  particularly  at  Simla,  in  the  form  of 
thick,  short  planks.  The  leaves  are  lopped  for  fodder  for  buffaloes  and  camels  and 
the  galls  are  used  in  native  medicine.  Brandis  says  that  in  Kangra,  under  native  rule, 
the  tree  was  a  'badsh^,'  or  royal  tree.  The  young  leaves  are  red,  and  the  tree,  if 
well  grown,  is  graceful  and  pretty.''    (Qamble,  Manual  of  Indian  TxTtihera.) 

36066.  LiTCHi  GHiNENSis  Soimerat.  Litchi. 
{Nephelium  litchi  Cambess.) 

From  Mozufferpur,  Behar,  India.  Procured  through  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  May  7,  1913. 
"Rose.  Mozufferpur  is  considered  to  produce  the  best  Utchis  in  India;  whether 
thiB  is  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  varieties  or  to  the  especially  fovorable  conditions 
of  soil  or  climate,  I  am  imable  to  ascertain.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Rose 
litchi  ia  one  of  the  best  Indian  varieties,  and  on  this  accoimt  it  is  well  worthy  of  trial 
in  south  Florida."    (Popenoe,) 

Layered  plants. 

36067  and  36068. 

From  Epsom,  Auckland^  New  Zealand.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Petrie.  Received 
August  25, 1913. 

36067.  NoTOSPARTiuM  CARMicHAELiAE  Hooker. 

* '  A  beautiful  broomlike  leafless  leguminous  plant  of  our  flora.    Grathered  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Clarence  River,  Marboro,  South  Island."    (P€bri€*) 
8194*^—15 4 
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86067  and  36068— OontinuecL 

"This  shrub  or  small  tree  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand  and  is  known  by  the 
colonists  as  the  pink  broom.  The  plant  was  discovered  on  Christmas,  1853,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Munro,  on  the  sandy  and  rocky  banks  of  the  Waihopai  Kiver,  in 
Nelson  Province.  This  plant  succeeds  best  in  peaty  soil,  but  it  can  also  be 
grown  well  in  turfy  loam.  It  is  a  moderate-sized  shrub  in  cultivation  in 
England  and  produces  weeping,  cordlike,  leafless  branches,  from  which  the 
short  racemes  of  pink  or  purplish  flowers  are  freely  produced."  {Gardener's 
Chromcle,  August  U,  1907;  Hooker,  New  Zealand  Flora.) 

36068.  PrrrospoRUM  dalui  Cheeseman. 

'  ^  An  ornamental  small  tree ,  gathered  on  the  mountains  of  South  Island.  The 
specimen  is  part  of  the  only  parcel  of  seed  that  has  so  far  been  secured.  Sent  me 
by  a  botanical  friend. "    (Petrie.) 

"This  is  a  remarkably  distinct  plant,  with  very  different  foliage  from  that  of 
any  other  New  Zealand  species.  The  flowers  are  quite  unknown.  This  species 
came  from  the  mountains  near  CoUingwood,  South  Island.  It  is  apparently  a 
small  tree  with  stout  branches,  the  youngest  of  which  are  glabroiis  and  are  covered 
with  a  yellow  bark."    (  T,  F.  Cheeseman^  Manual  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora.) 

36068.  Cabiga  candahabgensis  Hook.  f.  Mountain  papaya. 

From  Peradeniya,  Ceylon.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Macmillan,  superintendent, 
Boyal  Botanic  Gardens.  Beceived  August  28,  1913. 
"  Mountain  papaw.  A  small  semiherbaceous  tree  with  a  crown  of  large,  coarse, 
palmate  leaves,  native  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  similar  to  the  papaw  of  the  low  coun- 
try, but  with  fruit  only  about  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  the  size  of  that  of  the  latter.  It 
lias  been  introduced  at  Hakgala  Gardens,  Ceylon,  in  1880,  and  is  now  commonly  grown 
in  hill  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  being  often  found  in  a  seminaturalized  state  about 
up-coimtry  bungalows.  The  ovoid  angular  fruit  is  in  season  all  the  year  round ;  though 
too  acid  to  be  used  for  dessert,  it  is  very  agreeable  when  stewed,  and  it  can  also  be 
made  into  jam  and  preserves.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  has  a  pleasant  'applelike  odor. 
Propagated  by  seed.''    {MaemiUan'a  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting.) 

36070.  Manoifeba  indiga  L.  Mango. 

From  Beira,  Mozambique.    Presented  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received 
August  30  and  September  2, 1913. 
''Cuttings  of  the  Diamond  mango  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chiloane  in  this  ter- 
ritory." 

These  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Lathrop  mango,  described  under  S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  9486  and  9669. 

S6071.  RuBUS  PHOENiGOLASius  Maxim.  Bramble. 

From  Cambridge,  England.  Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  curator,  .Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Gardens.  Received  August  29, 1913. 
"A  conspicuous  and  unique-looking  Japanese  bramble,  the  young  shoots  and  lea^ 
stalks  of  which  are  densely  clothed  with  long  brightrred  seta  and  very  long  staU^ed 
glands  of  the  same  color.  As  the  plant  matures,  the  deep  color  gives  way  to  a  paler 
shade.  The  papery  leaves,  the  under  surfaces  of  which  are  of  almost  a  snowy  white- 
ness, are  trifoliate  on  both  the  barren  and  fertile  stems,  the  long-stalked  teiminal  leaflets 
being  much  the  largest.  The  compact  panicles  of  the  fruit  are  borne  on  short  bcRDclies 
given  oS  at  right  angles  from  the  main  stem,  thus  forming  a  compact  pillar  almost  from 
the  ground.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  bright  coral  red."  (Gardener*i 
ChromcU,  1879.) 
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86072.  PsiDixjM  sp.  Ouav^. 

From  San  Marco,  Cuba.    Presented  by  Mr.  Kobert  Reid.    Received  September 
3, 1913. 
^'Peruvian,    A  pear-shaped  fruit;  some  specimeiiB  I  have  seen  5  inches  in  length; 
thick  meat,  and  very  small  seed  cavity;  a  teaspoon  will  hold  all  the  seeds  and  pulp  they 
are  embedded  in. "    (Reid.) 

36073  to  36086. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  thq 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station, 
Chico,  Cal.,  August  13, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer,  except  as  indicated. 

86073.  Triticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

"(No.  1858a.    Pie  Shan.  Chihli  Province,  China.    May  25,  1913.)" 
**A  mixture  of  red  and  white  wheat,  the  red  predominating.    Probably  a 
winter  wheat."    (C.  E.  Leighty.) 

36074  to  36077.  Holcus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

86074.  "(No.  1859a.  San  Tun  Ying,  Chihli  Province,  China.  May  30, 
1913.)  A  variety  of  sorghum  growing  very  strong  and  tall,  having  brown- 
red  seed.  Mostly  used  mixed  with  chopped  straw  as  food  for  cattle  and 
horses;  also  much  used  in  spirits  manufacture.  Chinese  name  Hong 
gao-liang.'^ 

36075.  "(No.  1860a.  San  Tun  Ying,  ChihU  Province,  China.  May  31, 
1913.)  A  rare  local  variety  of  aorghimi,  having  its  grain  half  white  and 
half  red.  Mostly  iised  for  human  consumption.  Chinese  name  Kuan 
tung  ching  gao-liang.*' 

36076.  "(No.  1861a.  San  Tun  Ying,  Chihli  Province,  China.  May  30, 
1913.)  A  variety  of  sorghum  growing  tall  and  strong,  bearing  large 
white  grains.  Mostly  used  as  a  human  food  in  the  form  of  gruel  or  por- 
ridge with  the  grain  coarsely  broken.    Chinese  name  Pei  gao-liangy 

36077.  "(No.  1862a.  San  Tun  Ying,  Chihli  Province,  China.  May  31, 
1913.)  A  rare  variety  of  sorghum  of  which  the  grains  are  of  a  glutinous 
quality.  These  grains  are  served  boiled,  in  the  form  of  little  cakes,  over 
which  some  coarse  sugar  is  sprinkled.  They  are  relished  by  the  rural 
people  in  North  China.    Chinese  name  Mien  gao-liang.*' 

36078.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.  Cowpea. 
"(No.  1863a.    San  Tun  Ying,  Chihli  Province,  China.    May  31,  1913.)    A 

variety  of  cowpea,  of  which  the  seeds  are  half  white  and  half  reddish,  used  as 
a  human  food  boiled  with  rice  or  in  soups.  Chinese  name  Pan  hong  pan  pai 
ehiang  tou," 

36079.  SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 
(Glycine  kispida  Maxim.) 

"(No.  1864a.  San  Tun  Ying,  Chihli  Province,  China.  May  30,  1913.)  A 
local  variety  of  soy  bean  of  a  dull-yellow  color,  used  in  the  making  of  bean  civd 
and  bean  sauce.  Requires  only  a  short  season  to  mature.  Chinese  name 
Huang  Urn.** 
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36073  to  36086— Continued. 

36080.  Phaseolus  anoularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Adamki  bean. 

"(No.  1865a.  San  Tun  Ying,  Chihli  Pro\Tnce,  China.  May  31,  1913.)  A 
gray,  mottled  variety  called  GhOe  hsUio  tou.  Used  boiled  with  rice  and  ia 
soups.     Supplies  also  an  excellent  winter  vegetable  in  its  bean  sprouts." 

36081.  Panicum  miliaceum  L.  Proso. 
'*(Xo.  1866a.     San  Tun  Ying,  Chihli  Pro^dnce,  China.    May  31,  1913.)    A 

glutinous  variety  of  proso,  the  seeds  of  which  are  served  boiled  as  little  triangular 
cakes,  wrapped  in  bamboo  leaves  or  com  husks.  They  are  eaten  with  some 
coarse  brown  sugar  sprinkled  over  them  and  are  greatly  relished  by  the  rural 
people  of  North  China  as  cheap  and  nourishing  sweetmeats.  Chinese  name 
Shu  chL*' 

36082.  JuGLANS  REGiA  SINENSIS  DC.  Walnut. 
"  (No.  1868a.    June,  1913. )    A  large  quantity  of  Chinese  walnuts  coming  from 

Changli,  Chihli  Province,  North  China.  Obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Knabenshue,  American  consul  general  at  Tientain.  These 
Changli  walnuU  have  erroneously  been  called  Manchurian  walnuts  by  some 
people,  because  they  come  from  near  the  Great  Wall,  and  this  nomenclature  has 
given  rise  to  newspaper  reports  that  fine  walnuts  were  grown  in  Manchuria. 
There  is,  however,  a  wild  walnut  in  Manchuria,  Juglcau  mandshurica,  which 
grows  into  a  stately  tree,  of  which  the  wood  is  valuable,  but  the  nuts  are  not 
fit  for  human  consumption.  From  preliminary  experiments,  it  seems  that 
these  North  China  walnuts  are  of  a  decidedly  hardier  nature  than  the  forma 
which  occur  in  western  and  southern  Europe  and  in  northwestern  Asia." 

36083.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.  Cowpea. 
"  (No.  1869a.    Tientsin,  China.    June  12,  1913.)    A  small  \'ariety  of  cowpea, 

bearing  small  white  seeds,  with  a  dark-colored  eye.  Used  as  a  human  food 
boiled  with  rice  and  in  soups.     Chinese  name  Hsiao  pai  ching  tou  or  Par  tou.'' 

36084  and  36086.  Phaseolus  angularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzuki  bean. 

36084.  "(No.  1870a.  Tientsin,  China.  June  12,  1913.)  A  small  white- 
seeded  bean,  used  when  ground  up  with  sugar  as  a  stuflSng  in  little  cakes. 
The  sprouts  are  also  much  consumed  as  a  winter  vegetable  and  are  of  & 
better,  juicier  quality  than  those  from  mung  beans.  From  experiments 
made  at  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  Investigations,  it  seems  as  if  some  of 
these  oriental  beans  might  supply  very  tasteful  and  wholesome  food 
when  ground  up  and  baked  in  the  form  of  croquettes,  and  they  desene 
to  become  much  more  known  than  they  are  at  present.  Chinese  name 
Pai  hsiao  ton.'* 

36086.  "  (No.  1871a.  Tientsin,  China.  June  14, 1913.)  A  larger  \Tiriety 
than  the  preceding  one  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36084);  otherwise  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  it.     Also  called  Pai  hsiao  tou.'* 

36086.  Prunus  tomentosa  Thunb.  Buflh  cherry. 

"(No.  1872a.  Tientsin,  China,  June  12,  1913.)  About  42,000  stones  of  the 
Chinese  bush  cherry.  A  fruit  eminently  suited  for  the  home  garden  in  the 
colder,  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  usoally  bud  or  graft 
this  bush  cherry  on  the  remarkably  thrifty  wild  peach  (Amygdcdta  davidiana), 
on  which  stock  it  makes  a  much  more  vigorous  growth  and  is  also  better  able  to 
withstand  drought  and  adverse  conditions  than  when  left  on  its  own  roots. 
Seeds  and  scions  formerly  sent  under  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  16918,  17732,  17733,  20075, 
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88073  to  86086— Continued. 

20240,  20287,   20288,  21924,   30317,   30318,  and  30362.     These  bush  cherries 
deserve  e8|)ecially  to  be  tried  at  the  Mandan  garden.    Chinese  name   Ying 

36087.  Bbassica  napus  L.  Bape. 

From  New  York,  N.  Y.    Purchased  from  the  Nungeaser-Dickinson  Seed  Co. 
Received  September  4,  1913. 

36088.  Antidesma  bunius  (L.)  Spreng.  Bignai. 
From  !Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  30,  1913. 

''The  bark  of  Antidesma  huniua,  which  is  a  native  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
affords  a  fiber  from  which  ropes  are  made.  The  fruits  are  of  a  bright-red  color, 
ripening  into  an  intense  black,  with  a  subacid  taste.  They  are  used  in  Java  for  pre- 
scribing, principally  by  Europeans,  bringing  about  twopence  per  quart.  The  leaves 
are  used  as  a  remedy  against  snake  bites,  and  in  syphilitic  affections.  The  wood ,  when 
immersed  in  water,  becomes  black  and  as  heavy  as  iron.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant 
have  a  bitter  taste."    (A,  A.  Black,  in  Lindley's  Treasury  of  Botany.) 

36089.  Medicago  sativa  varia  (Mart.)  Urb.  Sand  lucem. 
From  New  York,  N.  Y.    Purchased  from  the  Nungeaser-Dickinson  Seed  Com- 
pany.   Received  August  18,  1913. 

36090  to  36092. 

From  Lai  Bagh,  Bangalore,  India.    Presented  by  the  Government  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Lai  Bagh,  through  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  September  5,  1913. 
36000.  MicHELiA  CHAMPACA  L.  Clxazupac. 

"This  is  a  tall,  handsome  evergreen  tree,  known  under  the  vernacular  name 
of  champac.  Its  flowers  are  pale  yellow  and  very  fragrant.  May  be  of  value  as 
an  ornamental  tree  for  extreme  southern  Florida. "    (Popenoe.) 

"A  beautiful  tall  evergreen  tree,  much  cultivated  about  Jain  and  Hindu 
temples  and  prized  on  account  of  its  scented  flowers.  In  the  forest  it  has  a 
cylindrical  stem  and  reaches  8  to  10  fee  tin  girth.  The  wood  is  verj' durable;  in 
northern  Bengal  it  is  used  for  planking,  door  panels,  and  furniture;  in  Assam 
for  building  and  canoes;  elsewhere  for  house  and  carriage  building  and  native 
drains.  The  bark  is  said  to  liave  been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  but  is  now  rarely 
used;  the  flowers  and  seeds  also  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine.  The 
flowers  are  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  wood  is  made  into  beads,  and 
necklaces  of  the  beads  are  sold  to  pilgrims  at  Hard  war. "  (GamhUy  Manual  of 
Indian  Timbers.) 

36091.   CORDIA   8EBE8TENA   L. 

"A  handsome  arborescent  shnib;  the  leaves  are  large  and  coarse.  Its  flame- 
colored  flowers  are  borne  in  large  trusess.  '*    (Popenoe.) 

Distribution. — An  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  found  on  the  Florida  keys, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 
36002.  Saraca  indica  L. 

"One  of  the  handsomest  of  Indian  ornamental  trees,  producing  large  heads 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  imaginable .  While  restricted  to  the  tropical 
sections  of  India,  it  may  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  succeed  in  south  Florida.*' 
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56093.  SoLANUMsp.  Bitter  potato. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  M,  McBiide,  through  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  September  9,  1913. 
''Tubers  of  the  bitter  potato,  grown  near  Lake  Titicaca  and  sold  in  the  markets 
after  being  frozen . "    ( Wight . ) 

56094.  TiPUANA  Tipu  (Benth.)  lillo.  Tipa. 

( TiptLona  spedosa  Benth.) 
From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cunan.    Received 
September  6,  1913. 
"Good  lumber  tree  and  very  ornamental  shade  tree.     Much  used  here.    Stands 
frost."    (Cunan.) 

"Beautiful,  tall,  straight,  stout  tree  with  reddish  wood  and  yellowish  sapwood,  soft 
and  fibrous,  difficult  to  saw,  but  sometimes  used  for  lumber.  The  tree  furnishes  a 
reddish  resin  which  easily  hardens."    (LillOy  Trees  of  Argentina.) 

36096.  Garcinia  mangostana  L.  Mazigosteen. 

From  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Gardens,  Hope  Gardens,  Kingston.    Received  September  6, 1913. 

36096.  Phoenix  dacttlifera  L.  Date. 

From  La  Guaira,  Venezuela.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  American 
consul.    Received  September  10, 1913. 
"The  fruit  of  this  date  is  somewhat  like  that  imported  into  the  United  States,  but 
varies  slightly  in  flavor  and  texture.    The  seed  is  much  larger  in  proportion,  as  a 
general  rule. "     ( Voetter.) 

36097.  Saccharum  officinarum  L.  Sugar  cane. 

From  Berja,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead.    Received  September  9, 
1913. 

' '  Tucuman.  Imported  from  Argentina.  This  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  canes  growing 
here  in  both  yield  and  sugar  content,  and  is  a  well-known  variety. "    (Mead.) 

36100.  Vicla  villosa  Roth.  Vetch. 

From  Schkudy,  Kovno  Province,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Judehnanu. 
Received  September  5,  1913. 

36101.  BuNcnosiA  costaricensis  Rose.  Oereza. 

From  San  Joee,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Received  September  3,  1913. 

**  Fruits  of  medium  quality  and  in  no  way  comparable  with  the  true  cherry  (cereza) 

of  Europe.    The  tree  is  indigenous  and  often  cultivated  in  gardens.    The  fruit  is 

often  called  tereza,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  name  cereza. "     (Ptmer,  Plantas 

Usuales  de  Costa  Rica.) 

36102.  Atalantia  racemosa  Wight. 

From  Gaganbavda,  Kolhapur  District,  via,  Bombay,  India.    Presented  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Dhavle.     Received  September  8,  1913. 
'*  A  small  tree  or  shrub,  differing  from  the  other  species  of  Atalantia  in  that  it  is 
always  unarmed.    It  is  found  in  the  lower  mountain  regions  of  Ceylon,  in  southern 
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India,  and  in  the  weetem  peninsula  from  the  Konkan  to  Travancoie.  In  February 
the  plant  produces  its  white  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  short  but  distinct  racemes 
with  peduncles  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length .  The  berry  is  globular 
ovoid,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  long  apiculus,  four  celled,  four  seeded.' - 
{H,  Trimen,  Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  Ceylon,  vol.  1,  p.  226;  Hooker's  Flora  of  British 
India,  vol.  1,  p.  512.) 

Introduced  for  the  citrus-breeding  work  of  the  Office  of  Crop-Physiology  and  Breed- 
ing Investigations. 

36103.  Pennisetum  purpureum  Schumacher.        Elephant  grass. 

From  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia.    Presented  by  the  Assistant  Government 
Agriculturist,  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  September  12,  1913. 
"This  plant  seeds  very  shyly,  but  grows  readily  from  either  slips  or  roots. " 
Digtrilmtion. — ^A  tall  grass  with  long  spikes,  found  in  Guinea  and  Kamerun  in  West 
Africa  and  from  Zanzibar  to  Mozambique  on  the  east  coast. 

36104.  SoLANUM  sp.  Wild  potato. 

From  the  island  of  Conejos,  off  the  coast  of  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Christie, 
through  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  Septem- 
ber 11,  1913. 
"Wild  potatoes.    There  are  two  kinds,  or  perhaps  more.    The  stems  of  one  kind 
grow  to  a  height  of  over  2  meters.    This  kind  does  not  come  to  maturity  until  the 
month  of  June,  as  I  was  informed  by  an  old  Indian,  the  other  kind  I  think  is  the  same 
that  you  found  on  the  west  coast.    I  send  them  just  a&  I  got  them  out  of  the  earth ,  with- 
out washing  them,  as  it  may  be  of  advantage  for  you  to  examine  the  earth  in  which 
they  have  grown.     I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  true  indigenous  potato." 
(ChistU.) 

36105.  Lathtkus  sp. 

From  Castro,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Christie,  through  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  September  11,  1913. 
"Wild  peas.    They  grow  in  sandy  soil,  about  10  inches  high,  and  give  an  abun- 
dance of  pretty  blossoms  in  bunches  and  have  the  peculiarity  that  when  they  are  ripe 
the  pods  do  not  open,  but  fall  entire  upon  the  ground . "    ( Christie. ) 

36106.  (Undetermined.) 

From  Concepcion,  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  May  7,  1913. 

36107  to  36121. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  September  9,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer,  except  as  indicated. 
36107  and  36108.  Prunus  sp. 

36107.  "(No.  1873a.  Peking, China.  May  22, 1913.)  A  small, red, sweet 
cherry,  bearing  from  one  to  six  fruits  on  its  forked  little  tomentose  pedun- 
cles. Locally  named  ying  tau'r.  May  be  Pninus  patxiflora.  Probably 
the  same  species  as  No.  1840a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  35640]." 

36108.  "(No.  1874a.  Peking,  China.  May  21, 1913.)  A  small,  red,  sweet 
cherry  of  large  size  and  of  finer  taste  than  the  preceding  number,  1873a 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  36107],  otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  to  ^^-"^QQalp 
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36107  to  86121— Oontinued. 

36109  to  36111.  Prunus  tomentosa  Thunb.  Buahcheirj. 

36100.  "(No.  1875a.  Tientain,  China.  June  18,  1913.)  A  variety  of 
the  Chinese  bush  cherry  bearing  fruits  of  a  pale-red  color.  For  further 
remarks,  see  No.  1872a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36086]." 

36110.  "(No.  1876a.  Tientsin,  China.  June  18,  1913.)  A  variety  of  the 
Chinese  bush  cherry  bearing  white  fruit.  Chinese  name  pai  ying  (out. 
See  remarks  imder  No.  1872a  [S.  P.  I.  No,  36086]." 

36111.  "(No.  1877a.  Peking,  China.  June  25,  1913.)  About  15,000 
stones  of  the  Chinese  bush  cherry.  The  size  of  the  fruit  of  this  lot  was 
somewhat  smaller  and  the  taste  slightly  sourer  than  those  of  which  the 
stones  were  sent  under  No.  1872a,  probably  on  account  of  its  coming  from 
a  less  favorable  locality;  otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  to  it.  Local 
name  suan  ying  tauW,  meaning  sour  cherry." 

36112.  Prunus  triloba  Lindley.  Plum. 
"  (No.  1878a.  Peking,  China.  July  18,  1913.)  A  flowering  plum  much  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  in  North  China  and  existing  in  a  great  many  varieties.  The 
color  of  its  flowers  ranges  from  pale  pink  to  a  dark  violet-rose,  while  as  regards 
size,  degrees  of  doubleness,  profusion,  difference  in  time  of  opening,  and  lasting 
qualities  a  very  great  variation  exists.  The  Chinese  in  the  north  always  graft 
or  bud  this  flowering  plum  on  the  wild  peach  (Amygdalus  davidiana).  This  is 
mostly  down  in  the  ground,  but  one  also  finds  specimens  budded  high  up  and 
trained  as  standard  trees.  In  this  way  a  specimen  looks  fine  when  planted  in  a 
formal  courtyard.  This  flowering  plum  is  also  a  great  favorite  with  the  Chinese 
for  forcing.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  them  are  disposed  of  every  winter. 
The  few  fruits  that  these  bushes  bear  possess  no  value,  being  the  size  of  a  cherry 
covered  with  an  inedible  hairy  skin  of  a  yellowish  red  color  when  ripe  and  hav- 
ing a  large  stone .  This  shrub  is  much  recommended  for  ornamental  purposes  all 
over  the  temperate  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  for  the  drier  sec- 
tions when  grafted  on  Amygdalus  davidiana.  For  forcing  purposes  when  budded 
on  the  last-named  stock  it  may  give  surprising  results  for  earliness.  Chinese 
name  yu  ye  mei  hua,  which  means  elm-leaved  flowering  plum." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  elm-leaved  flowering  plum,  as  found  growing  in 
China,  see  Plate  IV. 

36113.  Brassica  pekinensis  (Lour.)  Skeels.  Paits'ai. 
"(No.  1879a.    Peking,  China.    July  18,  1913.)    A  large  variety  of  Chinese 

winter  cabbage  coming  from  near  Tientsin,  called  ta  pai  Ls'ai.  Chinese  winter 
cabbage  is  a  vegetable  of  first-class  quality,  haxdng  a  rich  flavor  all  of  its 
own.  It  is  said  to  be  very  much  more  easily  digested  than  the  ordinary  cab- 
bage and  to  emit  no  offensive  odors  when  being  boiled.  It  can  be  sened  in 
many  different  ways  and  may  be  eaten  boiled  or  stewed,  raw,  pickled,  or  salted. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  a  rich  well-worked  soil  is  needed.  The  plants  should 
have  a  space  about  2  feet  in  all  directions  and  should  be  regularly  cultivated, 
and  they  must  never  suffer  for  lack  of  soil  moisture.  The  best  time  for  sowing 
the  seed  is  about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August;  for  regions  with  a  very  long 
sununer  even  later  will  suffice .  To  keep  them  d uring  the  winter  the  Chinese  pro- 
ceed in  this  way:  After  the  first  heavy  night  frost  the  cabbages  are  pulled  out  by 
a  twist  of  the  hand,  the  earth  roughly  shaken  off  the  roots,  and  the  plants  left 
lying  in  the  field  for  a  day  or  so  to  dry  them  off;  then  the  outer  leaves  are  pulled 
off,  the  dry  soil  beaten  from  the  roots,  and  the  cabbage  brought  to  dry  dug-out 
cellars,  where  they  are  neatly  stored,  layer  on  layer,  with  the  heads  facing  the 
entrance.    Dry  straw  is  now  put  over  them  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  heavy 
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36107  to  36121— Continued. 

coat  of  soil.  When  stored  carefully  they  last  until  late  next  spring.  The 
nx)t8  must  never  be  cut  off,  as  otherwise  the  plants  begin  to  rot.  When  grown 
for  seed  the  roots  with  just  an  inch  or  so  of  the  leaf  stumps  left  on  th^m  are  planted 
out  in  the  spring  on  a  special  piece  of  land  where  the  soil  is  not  too  heavy.  They 
soon  form  new  rootlets,  and  in  a  short  time  stalks  rise  up,  with  but  very  scanty 
foliage  and  bearing  pale-yellow  flowers.  The  pn>ce88  of  sotting  seeds  takes  but 
little  time,  and  when  all  goes  well  one  has  fresh  seed  again  in  early  or  middle 
July.  From  the  nature  of  the  climate  of  North  China  one  might  predict  that 
this  cabbage  will  do  well  in  those  parts  of  America  where  in  the  late  summer 
and  fall  the  days  are  warm  and  dry  but  the  nights  are  cool  and  where  the  soil 
is  a  trifle  saline  and  is  irrigated." 

36114.  Brassica  PEKINEN8I8  (Loiu*.)  Skocls.  Pai  ts'ai. 

"(No.  1880a.  Peking,  China.  July  18,  1913.)  A  large,  quick-maturing 
variety  of  Chinese  cabbage,  which  needs  to  be  treated  as  to  cultivation  like  the 
preceding,  No.  1879a  (S.  P.  I.  36113),  but  it  being  an  autumn  variety,  does  not 
possess  any  long-keeping  qualities.  It  is,  however,  earlier  matiu'ed,  and  there- 
fore sooner  available  for  the  table.    Chinese  name  Pat  ts*ai.'* 

36116.  Rafhanus  sativus  L.  Badish. 

"(No.  1881a.  Peking,  China.  July  18,  1913.)  A  fine  variety  of  the  long, 
green  winter  radish  called  Ching  loba.  Especially  recommended  for  its  stom- 
achic properties.  As  a  winter  vegetable,  especially  for  those  doing  hard  manual 
labor,  this  Chinese  winter  radish  will  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  the  American  public  acquainted  with  it.  For  further 
information,  see  the  extensive  notes  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  31697." 

36116.  SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 
{Glycine  hUpida  Maxim.) 

"(No.  1882.  San  Tung  Ying,  Chihli  Province,  China.  May  31,  1913.)  A 
rare  variety  of  soy  bean,  of  an  olive  color,  found  among  seeds  of  the  ordinary 
yellow  variety.    Chinese  name  Ma  chan  tou,*^ 

36117.  Erodium  sp.  Crane's-bill. 
"(No.  1884a.    Near  Tientsin,  China.    June  16,  1913.)    A  vigorously  growing 

species  of  the  crane's-bill,  apparently  possessing  value  as  a  forage  plant.  May 
prove  to  be  of  special  value  to  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
particular  to  the  Pacific  coast  region.    Sow  in  late  summer  or  early  fall.'* 

36118.  Trichosanthes  kirilowii  Maxim. 

"  (No.  1885a.  Peking,  China.  June  28,  1913.)  A  rare  perennial  gourd  cul- 
tivated in  and  near  Peking  for  ornamental  purposes  and  also  for  medicine, 
Chinese  name  Kua  lu.** 

Distribution. — ^The  Provinces  of  Chihli,  Kiangsu,  Kiangsi,  Fokien,  Hupeh, 
and  Kwangtung,  in  China,  and  in  Mongolia  and  Chosen  (Korea). 

36110.  Hesperis  sp. 

"(No.  1886a.  Tientsin,  China.  June  14,  1913.)  An  ornamental  biennial 
crucifer  having  fairly  large  blue- violet  flowers,  which  are  among  the  earliest  of 
the  harbingers  of  spring.  The  Chinese  do  not  cultivate  this  plant,  as  it  easily 
takes  care  of  itself,  but  they  appreciate  the  flowers,  as  they  come  so  early  and 
are  so  attractive.  The  leaves  and  general  looks  of  this  crucifer  offer  nothing 
special,  neither  do  the  square  pods,  but  the  plant  deserves  to  be  natiuralized 
in  the  United  States  as  %  beautiful  harmless  weed.  Collected  at  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  C.  Y.  Sun,  at  Tientsin.  Sow  these  seeds  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  in 
somewhat  shady  places."  "  ^ 
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36120.  Zba  mats  L.  Com. 

"  (No.  1887a.  Peking,  China.  July  18,  1913.)  The  ordinary  flint  maize  as 
sold  in  the  markets  and  in  the  grain  diops  of  Peking.    Chinese  name  Tu  mi. " 

86121.  CoLOCASiAsp.  Tare. 
*'(No.  23b.    Peking,  Chma.    June  23,  1913.)    A  small  dry-land  daaheen 

much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  vegetable,  either  boiled  or  served  stewed 
with  fish.    Chinese  name  U-to.*' 

"This  dasheen,  or  taro,  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  other  North  China  and  most 
of  the  Japanese  varieties  previously  introduced,  and  is  not  of  high  quality.'' 
(/?.  A.  Young,) 

36122  to  36124. 

From  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  May  7, 1913. 

86122.  EscALLONiA  PULVERULENTA  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  Persoon. 

"(No.  45.  Concepcion,  Chile.)  A  tree  about  25  feet  high,  which,  as  it 
withstands  considerable  dry  weather,  may  prove  of  value  in  the  Southwest." 
(Wight.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub  10  to  12  feet  high,  with  downy,  viscid,  vamished 
branchlets.  Leaves  vety  viscid,  oblong,  with  a  rounded  end  and  tapering 
base;  2  to  4  inches  long,  three-fourths  inch  to  IJ  inches  wide;  finely  toothed, 
bristly  hairy  on  both  sxirfaces,  the  upper  one  with  a  vamished  appearance. 
Flowers  white,  densely  crowded  on  slender,  cylindrical  racemes,  4  to  9  inches 
long,  three-fourths  to  1  inch  through;  sometimes  branched  at  the  base. 

**  Native  of  Chile,  introduced  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  now 
unconunon.  It  is  not  hardy  in  any  but  our  warmest  districts,  although  in 
colder  ones  it  may  live  and  thrive  for  many  years  on  a  wall.  From  all  the 
other  white-flowered  escallonias  in  cultivation,  this  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  long,  slender  racemes.''  ( W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  530.) 

36123.  Aextoxicon  punctatum  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Palo  muerto. 
**(No.  48.  Lago  Villarica,  Chile.)  Tecke  (tique),  A  tree  sometimes  reach- 
ing a  height  of  40  feet  or  more.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  Elaeagnus. 
although  of  a  darker  green.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  southern  Chile  and 
seems  to  thrive  almost  equally  well  in  the  dry  summers  of  Concepcion  and  the 
moist  climate  of  Chiloe.  It  perhaps  reaches  its  greatest  development  in  the 
Province  of  Valdi via .**    ( Wight . ) 

36124.  (Undetermined.) 

"  (No .  49 . )  An  ornamental  vine  with  foliage  resembling  smilax.  The  flowers 
had  ftUleni  biit  they  are  evidently  borne  in  laige  clusters,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  will  prove  an  exceedingly  attractive  vine. ' '    (  Wight.) 

36126  to  36127.  Amyodalus  persica  L.  Peach. 

Plants  grown  at  the  Chico  (Cal.)  Field  Station. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Peter  Bisset. 

36126.  ''Sutter  Creek  on  common  peach,  P.  I.  G.  No,  5537.  A  peach  of  laiige 
size  and  good  quality;  ripens  a  little  later  than  the  well-known  Elberta, 
which  it  resembles.  Its  chief  value,  however,  is  its  remarkable  resistance 
to  peach  leaf-curl.*'  '  ^  j 
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86125  to  Sei27^<3ontmued. 

86126.  ^'Bolivian  Cling  on  common  peach,  P.  I.  G.  No.  4466.  A  peach  of 
good  size,  fine  quality,  and  attractive  appearance.  Raised  from  seed  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Ehrhom.  Collected  in  Bolivia  from  trees  planted  by  the 
F^unciscan  padres. ' ' 

36127.  **  Bolivian  Freestone  on  common  peach,  P.  I.  G.  No.  4466.  A  peach  of 
good  size,  fine  quality,  and  attractive  appearance.  Raised  from  seed  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Ehrhom.  Collected  in  Bolivia  from  trees  planted  by  the 
FVanciscan  padres. '  * 

36138.  Tropaeolxim  speoiosum  Poepp.  and  Endl. 

From  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  May  7,  1913. 
"(No.  70.    February  6,  1913.)    An  herbaceous  vine  with  deeply  lobed  rather  deli- 
cate foliage  and  very  attractive  red  flowers,  somewhat  smaller  than  T.  majus.    It 
grows  readily  in  some  shade.    Found  on  the  hills  near  San  Vicente."    ( Wight.) 

36128  to  36131. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  September  13,  1913. 

36120  and  36130.  Solanum  columbianum  Dunal.  Potato. 

36120.  **Violet  flowers.  From  La  Palma.  The  plants  which  I  have 
here  are  in  bloom  and  have  white  flowers,  though  they  came  from  La 
Palma,  where  I  have  never  seen  the  white  variety;  those  I  sent  you  came 
from  the  same  original  plant,  which  I  brought  here  as  a  small  seedling 
from  that  place;  now  I  do  not  know  if  the  plant  changes  in  different 
climates  or  if  there  are  a  few  of  the  white-flowei"ed  variety,  whose  fruits 
are  much  inferior  at  La  Palma.  * '    ( Werckle.) 

36130.  *' Violet  flowers.    From  La  Palma. "    (Werckli.) 
36131.  Bambos  sp.  Bamboo. 

*  *  Very  dwarf,  very  graceful ;  cold ,  near  frost  line . "    ( Werckli . ) 

86132  to  36136. 

From  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  May  14, 1913. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight. 

36132  and  36133.  Uoni  molinae  (Barn.)  Turcz.  Murta. 

{Myrtus  molinae  Barn.) 

36132.  "(No.  42.)  Murta,  murtilla.  A  shrub  4  to  8  feet  high  with 
rather  ornamental  foliage,  but  esteemed  in  Chile  for  its  berries,  which  are 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  very  palatable.  They 
are  often  gathered  and  sold  on  tlie  market  in  various  towns,  and  a  dulce 
is  made  from  them  that  is  considered  excellent.  No  attempt  has  so  far 
been  made  to  cultivate  this  shrub  in  Chile,  but  by  careful  selection  no 
doubt  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  could  be  improved  and  something 
of  value  developed.  It  is  rather  widely  distributed,  growing  in  the 
region  of  dry  summers  as  well  as  in  Chiloe. ' ' 

36133.  "(No.  102.)''  For  description,  see  No.  42  (S.  P.  L  No.  36132).  For 
previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35992. 
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86132  to  86136— Continued. 

36134.  Calydorba  speciosa  (Hook.)  Herbert. 

"(No.  104.)  A  species  resembling  Sisynnchium  which  may  prove  valuable 
as  an  ornamental.  It  was  pa£t  the  blooming  period  when  seen.  Found  in  the 
forest  some  distance  south  of  Lago  Villarica. * ' 

36136.  SoPHORA  TETRAPTBRA  J.  Miller.  Pelu. 
"  (No.  105.)    A  small  leguminous  tree  with  ornamental  foliage,  superior  to  tlie 

well-known  Sophora  japonica.    The  flowers  were  not  seen,  but  they  are  said  to 
be  large  and  yellow." 

36186.  Medicago  arabica  (L.)  All.  Bur  clover. 

From  Kingsboro,  N.  C.    Purchased  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Killibrew.    Received  August 
29,  1913. 

36137  to  36159. 

From  Chile.    Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj'. 
Keceived  June  10,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight,  except  as  indicated. 

36137.  (Undetermined.) 

*' (No.  114.  February  17,  1913.)  A  shrub  about  8  feet  high  of  rather  spread- 
ing habit  and  with  dark -green  foliage.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  reddish 
flowers  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long.  Found  in  a  moist  situation 
close  to  the  shore  of  Lago  Villarica.'' 

36138.  (Undetermined.) 

"(No.  118.  March  5,  1913.)  A  small  shrub  from  1}  to  6  feethigh,  belonging 
to  the  family  Myrtacese.  The  foliage  is  ornamental,  but  it  is  particularly 
striking  when  loaded  with  white  berries,  which  vary  from  three>elghths  to  five- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter  and  are  edible.  The  berries,  however,  lack  character, 
though  by  selection  it  is  possible  the  quahty  could  be  improved." 

36139.  Pernettya  mucronata  (L.  f.)  Gaud. 

"(No.  120.)  A  small  shrub  from  IJ  to  6  feet  high  belonging  to  the  family 
EricacesB.  The  foliage  is  ornamental,  but  the  shrub  is  particularly  striking 
when  loaded  with  pink  fruits,  which  are  from  three-eighths  to  five-eighths  of  an 
incli  in  diameter  and  are  edible.  The  berries,  however,  lack  character,  though 
by  selection  it  is  possible  the  quality  could  be  improved.** 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35990. 

36140.  Ugni  molinae  (Bam.)  Turcz.  Murta. 
{Myrtxis  molinae  Bam.) 

"(No.  123.  Concepcion,  Chile.)  An  ornamental  shmb  with  edible  red  ber- 
ries, from  the  east  end  of  Lago  Rinihue.  For  further  notes,  see  No.  42  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  36132].'' 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35992. 

36141.  (Undetermined.) 

**(No.  137.  Lancotrara,  Chile.)  An  ornamental  shmb  with  handsome  red 
berries." 
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36137  to  36159— Continued. 

86142  to  36144.  Triticum  0pp.  Wheat. 

36142.    Triticum  gp. 

* '  (No.  148.  Panguipulli,  Chile,)  Chilean  wheat  brings  a  higher  price 
in  the  European  market  than  that  of  Argentina.  Several  varieties  may 
often  be  found  in  the  same  field,  and  some  of  these  may  prove  of  interest, 
as  they  have  doubtless  been  grown  in  the  country  for  a  long  period." 

86143.  Triticum  sp. 

"(No.  149.  Llifen,  Chile.  March  8,  1913.)  Wheat.  For  further 
notes,  see  No.  148  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36142)." 

86144.  Triticum  absttvum  L. 
( Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

"(No.  150.    Llifen,  Chile.    March  8,  1913.)    For  further  notes,  see  No. 
148(S.  P.  I.No.36142)." 

36146.  SoPHORA  tetraptera  J.  Miller.  Pelu. 

"(No.  151.  Lhfen,  Chile.  March  8,  1913.)  For  description,  see  No.  105 
(S.P.I.  No.  36135)." 

"A  shrub  or  small  tree,  varying  from  15  to  40  feet  high  in  a  wild  state,  the 
trunk  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  deciduous  or  nearly  so  in  the  open, 
but  evergreen  in  a  greenhouse.  Branches  of  young  specimens  very  zigzag, 
slender,  and  often  interlacing;  on  older  ones  the  branches  become  short  jointed, 
or  even  stunted .  Branchlets,  leaf  stalks,  flower  stalks,  and  especially  the  calyx, 
all  covered  with  a  short,  tawny  down.  Leaves  pinnate,  IJ  to  4J  inches  long; 
leaflets,  one-eighth  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  narrow,  oblong  to  round i&h;  their 
number  ifl  very  variable;  on  young  plants  there  are  only  7  or  9,  but  on  plants  that 
have  reached  the  flowering  stage  they  are  much  more  numerous,  and  up  to  as 
many  as  80.  Flowers  somewhat  tubular,  golden  yellow,  1  to  2  inches  long, 
pendulous,  clustered,  from  4  to  8  in  each  raceme.  Calyx  obliquely  bell  shaped, 
one-half  inch  or  more  across,  shallow  toothed.  Pod  2  to  8  inches  long,  four 
winged,  with  constrictions  between  the  seeds. "  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  £,  p.  521.) 

36146  and  36147.  (Undetermined.) 

86146.  "(No.  153.  March  6, 1913.)  An  ornamental  shrub  found  between 
the  pass  Llifen  and  Bafios  Chihuic." 

86147.  "(No.  184.)  A  tree  20  to  30  feet  high  with  dark-green  linear  leaves 
and  very  handsome  red  flowers  about  2  inches  long.  This  grew  in  a  very 
dense,  moist  forest  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  in  a  region  not 
heretofore  visited  by  any  collector.  It  should  make  a  very  fine  orna- 
mental." 

86148.  Aextoxicon  punctatum  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Palo  muerto. 

"(No.  187.  Quilan,  Chile.)  A  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  40  or  more  feet; 
the  foliage  resembles  that  of  Elaeagnus,  but  darker  green. " 

See  description  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  36123. 
36140.  (Undetermined.) 

"  (No.  193.)    A  shrub  with  red  berries. " 
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86137  to  36159— Continued. 

36160  and  36161.  Uonimounae  (Barn.)  Turcz.  Murta. 

(Myrtus  molinae  Bam.) 
36160.  "(No.  194.    Valdivia,  Chile.)    A  shrub  4  to  8  feet  high,  with 
rather  ornamental  foliage,  but  esteemed  in  Chile  for  its  berriee,  which 
are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  very  palatable. 
They  are  often  gathered  and  sold  in  the  markets  in  various  towns,  and  a 
dulce  is  made  from  them  that  is  considered  excellent.  ** 
For  further  notes,  see  No.  42  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36132]. 
36161     "(No.  190.    March  27,  1913.)" 

For  further  notes,  see  Nos.  42  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36132]  and  194  [S.  P.  I.  No. 
36150]. 

36162.  (Undetennined.) 

"(No.  234.    Quilan,  Chile.)    A  shrub  with  white  berries.    For  description, 
see  No.  118  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36138].'' 

36163.  SoPHORA  TETRAPTERA  J.  MiUcr.  Pelu. 
"  (No.  228.)    See  No.  105  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36135]  for  description. " 

36164.  Spondias  lutea  L.  Ho^  Plum. 
"  (No.  583.)    This  is  a  yellowish  fruit,  oblong,  an  inch  or  more  in  length.    It 

is,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year  (April-May),  rather  rare. " 

36166.  LucuMA  sp.  White  sapote. 

"  (No.  320.)  These  fruits  were  about  the  size  of  a  navel  orange  and  excellent 
in  quality." 

36166.  Daucus  carota  L.  Carrot. 
"  (No.  296.)    Seeds  of  the  carrot  as  grown  by  the  Indians. " 

36167.  PsmiUM  sp.  Guava. 
"(No.  103.  Lancotrara,  Chile.  February  19,  1913.)  For  description,  see 
No.  181  [S.  P.  I.  No.  35973]." 

36168.  Zephyrakthes  sp. 

"(No.  53a.)" 

36160.   TlGRIDIASp. 

"(No.  55a.)" 

S6160  to  36162.  Vigna  sinensis  (Torner)  Savi.  Cowpea. 

From  Zaria,  Northern  Nigeria.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Lamb,  Director  of  Agri- 
cultm*e.    Received  September  3,  1913. 

36160.  '' Farrin  wake,*'  36162.  '' Kananedo,'' 

36161.  ''Zako.'' 

36163.  Labix  sibibiga  Ledeb.  Siberian  larch. 

From  southern  Ural  Mountains,  Russia.    Received  from  Mr.  S.  T.  Dana,  Forest 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  secured  them  through  Count  von   Sivew, 
Roemershof,  via  Riga,  Russia.    Received  September  16,  1913. 
"  Collected  in  the  fall  of  1912. "    (Dana,) 

"  Although  closely  allied  to  the  common  larch,  this  may  be  distinguished  by  the 

earlier  growth  in  spring,  the  longer,  more  slender  leaves,  and  in  the  more  concave 

scales  of  the  cone.     It  appears  to  have  no  \Tilue  in  this  coimtry  [England].    Its 

•'  growth  renders  it  very  subject  to  injury  by  late  spring  frosts.    I  have  only  seen 
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plants  a  few  feet  high."    (W.J.Bean,  Trees  and  Shrvhs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol. 
g,  p,  7.) 

36164.  PoTjPABTiA  AXiLLABis  (Roxb.)  King  and  Prain. 

From  Augusta,  Ga.  Presented  by  the  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.  Received  Septem- 
ber 18,  1913. 

*' Collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in  China  and  sent  to  the  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co., 
from  iKrliom  this  seed  was  obtained.    {Peter  Bisset.) 

"  This  is  a  rather  conmion  tree  at  low  altitudes  in  western  Hupeh  and  in  Szechwan 
and  IB  chiefly  confined  to  the  vaUeys.  It  grows  from  15  to  25  meters  tall  and  the 
trunk  is  often  a  meter  in  diameter  near  the  base.  The  branches  are  massive  and  form  an 
oval  or  rounded  head;  the  bark  is  gray,  deeply  fissured,  and  persistent;  the  leaves  are 
deciduous.  The  flowers  are  polygamo-dioedous;  the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  in  many-flowered  panicles  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  scales  and  also  from 
the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the 
unisexual  flowers  and  are  borne  in  short  racemes  which  are  conmionly  one  flowered 
by  abortion  and  never  more  than  three  or  four  flowered.  The  leafy  shoots  bearing 
panicles  of  unisexual  flowers  look  very  much  like  branches  of  Rhus  succedanea  Linnseus. 
Tbe  fruit  is  yellow,  oval,  from  2.5  to  3  centimeters  long,  rounded  on  the  sunmiit; 
it  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese .  The  vernacular  name  of  this  tree  is  Hsuan  tsao . ' '  {Plantae 
Wilsanianae,  Part  IV,  p.  17t.) 

36166.  Paspalum  bebtonu  Hackel. 

From  Puerto  Bertoni,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Dr.  Mois^  S.  Bertoni,  Estacion 

Agronomica. 

"A  densely  cespitose  perennial  grass,  growing  among  rocks  and  sand  on  the  banks 

of  tbe  Parana  Biver,  near  Puerto  Bertoni  and  Salto  Guaira.    The  species  resembles 

P,  ezuxymum  and  P.  guttatum,  but  differs  in  its  flat  leaves,  its  2-eared  ligula,  and  very 

pointed  spikelets."    (Hackel,  in  Fedde,  Repertorium,  vol,  10,  p.  165,  1911.) 

86166.  DiosPYBOs  texana  Scheele.  Mexican  persinunon. 

From  San  Antonio,  Tex.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Blair,  of  the  Yuma  Experiment 
Farm,  Bard,  Cal.    Beceived  September  16, 1913. 
"Collected  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  August,  1912.''    (Blair.) 
Distribution. — ^A  shrub  or  small  tree  found  in  river  valleys  in  Texas  and  the  northern 
part  of  Mexico. 

86167.  Eugenia  sp. 

From  Altadena,  Cal.  Presented  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Popenoe.  Beceived  September  16, 
1913. 

Tbia  'Was  received  as  Myrciaria  edulis  var.  affinis,  but  does  not  agree  with  material 
of  tbia  Bpeciee  brought  from  Brazil,  and  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  genus  Euffenia, 

**A  shrub  introduced  from  Paraguay  by  Dr.  F.  Franceschi,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Of  open,  rather  wiry  growth,  with  small  elliptical  to  lanceolate  leaves.  At  Altadena 
it  -withstood  the  cold  weather  of  January,  1913,  better  than  the  Mexican  avocado. 
Tbe  plant  that  produces  these  fruits  is  about  3  years  old  and  is  fruiting  this  season 
for  the  first  time.  The  fruit  is  roimd,  slightly  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of 
sb  beautiful  deex>-orange  color.  The  skin,  though  thin,  is  tough  and  not  easily  broken. 
Surrounding  the  one  to  four  large  seeds  is  a  small  quantity  of  soft  pulp,  very  acid  and 
somewhat  resembling  the  guava  in  flavor.  The  aroma  of  the  fruit  is  delightful.'' 
(  Wilson  Popenoe.) 

For  an  illustration  of  this  new  Paraguayan  fruit  as  grown  in  California,  see  Plate  V. 
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36168.  Pabeinsonia  aguleata  L.  JeruBalem  thorn. 

From  BuenoB  Aires,  Argentina.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curraii,  forester. 
Keceived  September  15,  1913. 

''Small  tree  much  used  here  as  a  hedge.  Ornamental  when  grown  as  a  tree.'* 
(Cimran.) 

*'P,  aculeata,  called  in  Jamaica  the  Jerusalem  thorn  and  in  the  French  West  Indies 
genet  epineiuCy  though  originally  a  native  of  some  part  of  the  American  continent,  is 
now  found  in  nearly  all  tropical  countries,  where,  from  its  spiny  nature,  it  is  used  for 
making  hedges,  while  in  Mexico  the  Indians  employ  it  as  a  febrifuge  and  sudorific, 
and  also  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy.  It  grows  from  12  to  15  feet  high  and  has  sweet- 
smeUing  flowers  and  leaves  with  winged  stalks  and  blunt  leaflets,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  species,  which  has  round,  unwinged  stalks 
and  sharp-pointed  leaflets."    (A.  Smith,  in  Lindley*8  Treasury  of  Botany,) 

36170.  SwiETENiA  MAHAGONi  Jacq.  Mahogany. 

From  La  Cana,  Noria,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Don  Nat  O.  y  Osuna. 

Received  June  14, 1913. 

''  VenadiUo  seed,  which  produces  a  tree  of  immense  height  and  about  18  inches  to 

2  feet  in  diameter.    The  lumber  from  this  tree  ia  used  for  the  manufacture  of  chaiis. 

beds,  and  all  kinds  of  furniture.    It  has  a  beautiful  grain  and  is  everlasting;  polij^es 

beautifully.  * '    (Osuna.) 

36171  and  36172. 

From  San  Kamon,  Costa  Kica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hopkins,  through 
Mr.  G.  Carlton  Worthen,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Keceived  June  6, 
1913. 

36171.  Annona.  chbrimola  Miller.  Cheiimoya. 
"Edible fruits.*'    (Hophim.) 

36172.  Carica  papaya  L.  Pi4>aya. 

36173.  Carica  PAPAYA  L.  Papaya. 

From  Pago  Pago,  Samoa.  Presented  by  Commander  C.  D.  Steams,  Governor  of 
American  Samoa.    Received  September  15, 1913. 

36174.  Rhizophora  candelaria  DC.  Mangrove. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Received  from  Maj .  George  P.  Ahem,  Director 
of  Forestry,  Department  of  Interior.  Received  September  12, 1913. 
This  shipment  consisted  of  a  Wardian  case  containing  200  plants  of  four  efpeciee,  u 
follows:  Langarai  {Bruguiera  paroiflora),  bacauan  {Rhiaophora  candelaria),  pototan 
{Bruguiera  eriopetala),  and  tabigi  (Xylocarpvs  obovatus).  The  tags  had  in  some  way 
become  detached  in  tranait,  making  it  impossible  to  determine  the  varieties,  there/ore 
they  were  given  one  S.P.I,  number.    Only  70  plants  were  alive  and  in  fair  condition. 

36176.  Panax  quinquepolium  L.  Ginseng. 

(Aralia  quinqiufolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  Songdo,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Deal,  Anglo-Korean 
School,  at  the  request  of  ^fr.  Noble,  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Mission  in  Korea. 
Received  September  19, 1913. 
"This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  section  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction of  ginseng.    A  few  years  ago  its  cultivation  dropped  out,  but  now,  if  anything'i 
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it  IB  being  cultivated  more  widely  than  ever.  These  eeeds  are  freeh  and  ae  yet  are  not 
thorough  dried.  As  you  know,  when  they  are  dry  they  are  very  hard,  so  hard  that 
they  must  be  soaked  in  water  until  thoroughly  wet  and  planted  where  they  will  freezOt 
so  as  to  burst  open  the  shell. 

''The  laigest  roots  of  ginseng  weigh  about  160  grams.  There  seems  to  be  butone 
variety,  or  if  there  are  more,  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  Korean  fanners.  When 
the  roots  are  first  dug  they  are  all  white,  but  when  they  are  marketed  there  is  a  variety 
of  appearances: 

''Firatt  white  ginseng  is  the  peeled  and  dried  roots.  This  is  used  mostly  by  the 
Koreans  and  does  not  constitutute  the  first  quality  of  roola. 

' '  Secondy  red  ginseng  is  the  best  and  most  expensive  of  the  roots.  The  color  is  given 
by  a  thorough  steamingi  and  it  is  sold  chiefly  to  the  Chinese. 

**  Third  J  root  ginseng,  or  perhaps  a  better  translation  of  the  Chinese  character  would 
be  rootlet  ginseng,  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tea.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  dried  rootlets  only. 

"  Fourth,  sweet  ginseng  is  composed  of  the  faulty  roots  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years'  growth.    It  is  usually  put  up  in  the  form  of  preserves. 

"  F^th,  ginseng  sirup  is  a  by-product  produced  by  boiling  down  to  a  sirup  the  con- 
densed 0team  which  was  used  in  coloring  the  red  ginseng.  This  is  a  modem  develop- 
ment, or  possibly  an  ionovation  from  America.  This,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  profit  in  the  ginseng  business. 

''When  the  ginseng  comes  up  it  has  only  one  stem  with  5  leaflets.  No  more  leaflets 
come  out  the  first  season,  but  in  the  fall  it  puts  out  a  stem  and  a  bunch  of  blooms, 
ranging  from  10  to  20.  One  or  two  seeds  form  on  each  bloom.  The  second  year  the 
plants  are  put  out  10  leaflets  are  formed,  the  third  year  15,  and  the  fourth  year  20,  etc 
One  can  know  the  age  of  the  plant  by  counting  the  leaflets  and  dividing  the  total  by  5. 

"  If  the  seeds  are  to  be  planted  in  the  spring,  the  land  must  be  plowed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  late  summer  and  sprayed  weU  with  formalin.  The  soil  should  be  thorw 
oughly  stirred  and  loosened  up,  so  that  the  sun  may  penetrate  it.  The  land  must  be 
plow^  again  in  the  spring  and  then  worked  up  into  beds  8  inches  high,  3  or  4  feet 
wide,  and  as  long  as  the  field  will  i>ermit.  The  beds  are  covered  by  a  roof  8  or  4  feet 
high,  made  from  rice  or  other  straw,  and  should  be  screened  in  all  around  with  coarse 
grass  or  sorghum.  The  roof  need  not  be  very  heavy  in  the  early  spring,  but  in  the  hot 
suimner  time  it  must  be  thick  enough  to  keep  out  much  of  the  heat  and  all  of  the 
sunlight.  The  beds  are  edged  with  flat  pieces  of  slate,  to  keep  them  in  shape  and  also 
to  prevent  the  expensive  fertilizer  from  being  wasted. 

"The  soil  is  prepared  as  follows:  In  the  fall  planting,  diarntogiated  granite  is  dug 
up  fresh  from  the  ground,  sifted,  and  the  coarser  gravel  thrown  away.  The  sifted  graidte 
is  piled  out  where  the  air  will  penetrate  it,  and  where  freezing  and  other  weather  forces 
will  act  upon  it.  In  the  fall,  leaves  are  piled  up  and  allowed  to  rot  over  winter.  In 
the  spring  they  are  dried  and  ground  into  powder  and  mixed  half  and  half  with  the 
gravel  and  then  iq;>read  over  the  beds,  5, 6,  or  7  inches  deep.  This  would  mean  about 
4)  bushels  of  mixture  to  a  plat  containing  17  square  feet. 

"The  seeds  are  planted  here  between  the  twentieth  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  March. 
They  are  placed  an  inch  apart  each  way  in  the  bed  and  buried  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  A  mixture  of  creek  or  river  sand  and  leaf  mold,  as  above  described ,  two  parts  of 
sand  to  one  of  mold,  is  spread  over  the  bed  three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep  and  covered 
with  straw.  The  bed  is  spread  twice  a  day  with  water.  The  roof  is  not  built  over  the  bed 
until  the  plants  starts  to  peep  out.  The  straw  is  then  removed  and  the  roof  above  men- 
tbned  built  over  the  bed,  where  it  remains  until  the  ginseng  is  gathered,  seven  years 
later.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  sunlight.  The  beds  must 
be  kept  moist  with  pure  well  or  spring  water.  About  the  twentieth  of  May  the  same 
mixture  of  creek  sand  and  leaf  mold  is  spread  over  the  bed,  this  time  from  thre&- 
8194^-^15 5 
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edghthfl  to  one-half  inch  deep.  At  this  time  plenty  of  water  mtist  be  given  it.  There 
must  not  be  the  least  sign  of  other  plant  life  in  the  beds,  which  must  be  kept  abso- 
lutely clean  of  grass,  etc. 

''After  one  year,  about  the  10th  of  April,  the  plants  are  dug  up  and  only  the  healthiest 
plants  reset  in  soil  like  the  original  setting.  This  time  they  are  planted  about  10 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  plants  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  soil  and 
covered  to  a  depth  of  2  inches.  All  but  the  most  healthy  plants  are  thrown  away. 
The  beds  are  covered  with  straw  as  before  imtil  the  plants  begin  to  come  up;  then 
the  roof,  as  above  explained,  is  built.  The  soil  for  this  planting  is  prepared  as  before, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  plants  to  be  reset  in  the  same  beds,  since  they  must 
be  well  plowed  and  aired  out  the  previous  summer  before  planting.  The  boU  must 
be  well  loosened  up  aroimd  the  plants  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

"About  May  20  the  fertilizer  is  spread  over  the  beds.  This  fertilizer  can  not  be 
obtained  in  America,  for  it  is  composed  of  the  mud  walls  of  the  old  Korean  houses, 
perhaps  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  soot  and  wood  ashes  scraped  out  of  the  flues  of 
torn-down  houses.  This  is  not  a  flue  as  we  have  at  home,  but  simply  a  smoke  passage 
under  the  floor  of  the  house,  which  is  cleaned  out  once  every  decade  by  tearing  up 
the  floor  or  tearing  down  the  house. 

"Then  a  spread  of  acidum  phosphoricum  is  given  the  beds.  The  flowers  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  and  produce  seed,  but  are  broken  off  before  they  bloom.  Until  the 
plants  are  4  yean  old  they  are  not  allowed  to  produce  seed.  After  2  years  the  plants 
are  again  reset  in  new  soil  as  before  and  then  allowed  to  stay  until  they  are  7  years  old. 

"Last  year  in  Songdo,  13,000  Korean  pounds,  which  are  equal  to  about  17,500  of 
our  pounds,  valued  at  $40  gold  per  pound  (Kr.)  were  produced.  This  was  the  red 
ginseng.  There  was  also  produced  about  50,000  Korean  pounds  of  the  white  ginseng. 
The  production  of  ginseng  is  quite  an  industry  in  this  old  city. ' '  (Extraetfnm  letter  of 
Rev.  C,  E.  Dealy  of  the  AngUhKarean  School,  Songdo,  Chosen  (Korea),  February  5, 1914-) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  bedding  ginseng  as  practiced  at  Songdo,  Chosen 
(Korea),  see  Plate  VI. 

86176  to  36182. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industiy.    Received  July  7, 
1913. 

36176  and  36177.  PisuH  sativum  L.  Pea. 

"From  Talcahuano,  Chile.    Selected  from  No.  238."    (Wight.) 

86178  to  86182.  Phaseolus  vuloabis  L.  Bean. 

From  Talcahuano,  Chile. 

36178.  Selected  from  other  lots  by  Dr.  D.  N.  Shoemaker. 

36179.  Mixed  lot  selected  from  other  numbers  by  Dr.  Shoemaker. 

36180.  Selected  from  other  lots  by  Dr.  Shoemaker. 

36181.  Selected  from  other  lots  by  Dr.  Shoemaker. 

36182.  Selected  from  other  lots  by  Dr.  Shoemaker. 

^6183.  Phoenix  dactylifeka  x  farinifeba.  Date. 

From  Matania  £1  SaS,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Biicher,  Middle  Egypt 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  September  18, 1913. 
**  It  has  a  scanty  pulp.    The  fruit  ripens  very  early  in  summer,  and  the  female  tree, 
Phoenix  farin'tfera,  is  only  6  years  old . '  *    ( Birdier,) 

86184.  Syzyoium  opebculatum  (Roxb.)  Niedenzu.       Bai-jaman. 
(Eugenia  operculata  Roxbuigh.) 
From  Lahore,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Mustoe,  superintendent,  Goveni- 
ment  Agricultural  Horticultural  Gardens.    Received  September  20,  1913. 
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**Thia  ia  a  very  big-fruited  variety  of  E.  jambolanay  commonly  called  the  Rai-jaman, 
t  haa  fruits  as  big  as  good-sized  damsons,  which  are  very  nice  if  put  between  two 
»lates  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  shaken  a  few  times:  this  takes  away  the  astringent  taste 
rom  them.    They  come  fairly  true  from  seed. "    ( MtL8toe.) 

Distribution. — ^A  large  tree  found  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  in  India, 
astward  and  southward  to  China  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 


16185  to  36196. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight. 

86185  to  86195.  Zba  mats  L. 

36185.  "(No.  297.)    Arequipa,  Peru.    White." 


Received  July  7, 


Com. 


36186.  "(No.  298.) 

36187.  "(No.  299.) 

36188.  "(No.  300.) 

36189.  "(No.  301.) 

36190.  "(No.  327.) 
roasting." 

86191.  "(No.  328.) 

36192.  "(No.  333.) 

36193.  "(No.  387.) 

36194.  "(No.  368.) 

36195.  "(No.  360.) 


Arequipa,  Peru.    Yellow." 

Cuzco,  Peru.    Striped  red  and  yellow." 

Cuzco,  Peru.    White." 

Cuzco,  Peru .    Dark  red . " 

Peru.     Urpito,  favorite  com  of  the    Indians 

Cuzco,  Peru .    Yellow . ' ' 
Oruro,  Bolivia.    Dark  brown." 
La  Paz,  Bolivia." 
La  Paz ,  Bolivia.    Gray. " 
Cuzco,  Peru .    Dark  red . ' ' 


for 


S6196.  Atena  satita  L.  Oats. 

From  Tulun,  Irkutsk,  Ru»da.     Presented  by  Mr.  Victor  Piasareff,  director, 
Tulun  Experiment  Station.    Received  September  9,  1913. 

**  Local  oats,  cultivated  at  the  station  since  1908.    Succeed  better  than  all  imported 
sorts.    Seed  of  1912  killed  by  frost  on  JiUy  28  (old  style). ''    (PisMxreff.) 

36197  to  36208.  Zea  mats  L.  Com. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  W^^ht,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  July 
7. 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight. 

36197.  "(No.  378.)    Cuzco,  Peru.    Red.'' 

Oruro,  Bolivia.    Strawberry." 

Oruro,  Bolivia. 

Oruro,  Bolivia. 

Oruro,  Bolivia. 

Oruro,  Bolivia. 

Orino,  Bolivia. 

Oruro,  Bolivia. 

Cuzco,  Peru. 

Cuzco,  Peru. 

Cuzco,  Peru. 

Cuzco,  Peru. 

Cuzco,  Peru. 


36198.  "(No.  382.) 

36199.  "(No.  384.) 

36200.  "(No.  392.) 

36201.  "(No.  393.) 

36202.  "(No.  585.) 
36208.  "(No.  587.) 

36204.  "(No.  594.) 

36205.  "(No.  596.) 

36206.  "(No.  397.) 

36207.  "(No.  598.) 

36208.  "(No.  599.) 
"(No.  600.) 


36209. 


Red." 

Laige  white." 

Red." 

Speckled." 

Light  strawberry. 

Black." 
Very  dark  red. " 
White." 
YeUow." 
White." 
Yellowish  brown." 
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36210.  Ebiobotbta  japoniga  (Thunb.)  Londl.  Loquat 

From  Rome,  Italy.    Preeented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  Galilomui  Academy  d 
Sciences,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Received  September  24.  1913. 
"  Apple  loquat  from  Boscotrecase.    It  is  very  early,  as  it  matures  in  Rome  in  May 
It  is  only  a  week  later  than  the  pear  loquat  and  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  ver] 
early  desirable  fruits."    (Eisen.) 
Cuttings. 


36211  to  36253.  Zea  mats  L. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of 
July  7, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight. 


Com. 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     Receiveci 


36211. 
36212. 
36213. 
36214. 
36215. 
36216. 
36217. 
36218. 
36219. 
36220. 
36221. 
36222. 
36223. 
36224. 
36225. 
36226. 
36227. 
36228. 
36229. 
36230. 
36231. 
36232. 
36233. 
36234. 
36235. 
36236. 
36237. 
36238. 
36239. 
36240. 
36241. 
36242. 
36243. 
36244. 


'(No.  601. 
•(No.  602. 
•(No.  603. 
*(No.  604. 
•(No.  605. 
•(No.  606. 
•(No.  607. 
•(No.  609. 
•(No.  610. 
•(No.  611. 
•(No.  612. 
•(No.  613. 
'(No.  614. 
*  (No.  616. 
•(No.  616. 
'(No.  617. 
•(No.  618. 
•(No.  621. 
•(No.  622. 
•(No.  623. 
•(No.  624. 
•(No.  625. 
•(No.  626. 
•(No.  627. 
•(No.  628. 
•rNo.  629. 
'(No.  630, 
•(No.  631. 
'(No.  632. 
•(No.  633. 
'(No.  633a. 
'(No.  634 
'(No.  635.; 
'(No.  636. 


Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuczo,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco.  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco.  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
)  White." 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 
Cuzco,  Peru. 


Pink.'' 

White.'' 

light  yellow." 

Red  and  yellow  striped." 

Yellow." 

Yellow." 

YeUow  with  red  stripes." 

Yellow." 

Striped." 

White." 

Yellowish  brown." 

Dark  red;  grains  tipped  with  yellow." 

Yellowish  red." 

Bluish  gray. " 

Yellow." 

Light  yellow. " 

White." 

YeUow." 

Purple  and  white  mottled. " 

Striped." 

White  with  red  stripes." 

Light  yellow,  striped  with  red. " 

light  yellow." 

Brown." 

YeUow." 

Purple  and  white  speckled. 
Reddish  brown." 
Light  yellow." 
Brownish  yellow. " 

White." 
White." 
Red  and  yellow  striped." 
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sail  to  86S6S— Continued. 

36S45.  "(No.  637.)  Cuzco,  Peru.    White  and  purple  speckled." 

36346.  "(No.  e38.)  YeUow." 

86247.  "(No.  e39.)  Dwrkied." 

86248.  "(No.  640.)  Pinkish  white. " 
86248.  "(No.  641.)  Speckled,  small  grains. " 
36250.  "(No.  642.)  Brownish  yellow.** 

86251.  "(No.  332.)    Sweet." 

86252.  "(No.  391.)    Yellow." 
86258.  "(No.  584.)    Large  yeUow." 

36254.  HoLMSKiOLDiA  SANauiNEA  Retzius. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Received  from  the  Grovemment  Botanical  Gardens, 
through  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  May 
7,  1913. 
'*  A  handsome  shrub,  producing  brick-red  flowers. "    (Popenoe.) 
Dittributwn. — ^A  straggling  shrub  found  on  the  subtropical  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
np  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  in  northern  India, 

"A  nearly  glabrous,  large  straggling  shrub,  10  to  30  feet  high.  Leaves  stalked,  cor- 
date, ovate,  about  3  by  2  inches,  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers  very  conspicuous,  scarlet 
tinged  with  orange,  crowded  in  axillary,  stalked  cymes.  Calyx  colored  like  the 
corolla,  funnellike,  persistent."  (Gamble,  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers t  and  Collett, 
Flora  SimUn»%s.) 

36255.  Chloris  paraouaiensis  Steud.    Australian  Rhodes  g^rass. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.    Purchased  from  Anderson  &  Co.    Received 
September  20,  1913. 

"  This  seed  should  be  sown  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  Rhodes  grass,  in  the  spring 
or  early  autunm,  spring  preferably.  In  its  earliest  stages  of  growth  it  is  stoloniferous, 
tibat  is,  it  roots  from  the  joints,  and  when  growing  vigorously  reaches  some  5  feet  high, 
averaging  4  feet;  each  plant  stools  out  and  has  twice  the  amount  of  hay  yielded  by  the 
ordinary  variety,  Chloris  gayana,  and  is  much  softer  feed. "    (Anderson  A  Co,) 

36256.  Artocarpus  odoratissima  Blanco.  Marang. 
From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  horti- 
culturist. Division  of  Horticulture,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.    Received  September 
23, 1913. 

''These  seeds  were  collected  in  Zamboanga  during  my  recent  trip  to  Mindanao. 
This  is  my  second  opportunity  to  test  the  marang,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare 
it  one  of  the  coming  tropical  fruits,  even  in  its  present  undeveloped  state.  It  is  very 
sweet  and  rich  in  flavor,  and  has  the  unique  quality  of  having  a  flesh  that  separates 
readily  and  absolutely  from  the  seeds  and  the  skin .  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  marang  occurs  only  on  the  south  coast  of  Mindanao  and  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
On  my  retium  to  Manila  I  met  on  the  steamer  a  missionary  who  had  lived  in  Borneo  for 
three  years,  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  Sandakan;  she  had  neither  heard  of  nor 
seen  the  fruit  before.  The  marang  w  ill  probably  not  succeed  except  where  the  climate 
is  warm  and  humid  throughout  the  year  and  the  atmosphere  close  and  still. ' '    ( Wester.) 

"  Marang,  also  known  as  madang.  A  medium-sized  tree  with  laige  dark-green  leaves, 
entire  or  more  or  less  conspicuously  trilobate,  45  to  60  centimeters  long  and  25  to  30 
centimetei^  broad,  similar  in  habit  to  the  breadfruit,  found  in  the  south  coast  of 
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Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  first  described  from  Mindoro.  The  fruit 
is  large,  16  centimeters  long  and  13  centimeters  in  equatorial  diameter,  roundish  oblong, 
regular,  thickly  studded  with  soft,  greenish  yellow  spines  about  7  millimeters  long  on 
the  outside;  rind  thick  and  fleshy;  flesh  white,  sweet,  rich,  juicy,  aromatic,  and  of 
good  flavor,  separated  into  segments  of  about  the  size  of  a  grape  clinging  to  the  core, 
each  segment  containing  a  seed;  seeds  many,  whitish,  8  by  15  millimeters,  smooth, 
separating  readily  from  the  flesh.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  by  passing  a  knife  around 
and  through  the  rind  with  a  little  care,  the  two  halves  separate  from  the  flesh,  leaving 
this  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Ripe  fruits  were  obtained  in  August.  The  marang  is 
far  superior  to  ita  relatives,  the  jak  and  the  ordinary  breadfruit  found  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  already  in  its  present  form  is  a  remarkably  good  and  attractive  fruit.  The 
tree  was  noted  by  the  writer  in  Zamboanga  and  Davao."  {Wester^  The  PkUippine 
AffrieultvTal  Review j  November,  19 It.) 

36257.  Dahlia  sp.  Mexican  wild  dahlia. 
From  Contrerafl,  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  William 

Brockway,  superintendent,  Hotel  Imperial  Gardens.    Received  September  22, 
1913. 

"Frora  information  given  me  by  Prof.  Pringle,  who  collected  extensively  for  many 
years  in  Mexico,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  wild  dahlia  growing  on  both  sides  of 
Ajusco  Mountain  along  the  line  of  the  Cuemavaca  Division  of  the  Mexican  National 
Railway  is  the  variety  from  which  the  cultivated  dahlia  originated.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain  they  are  found  at  Kilos  37,  38,  and  39,  and  on  the  west  side,  both 
above  and  below  the  station  of  El  Parque,  between  Kilos  87  and  97.  Elevation  about 
6,000  feet.  During  tlie  dry  season  these  plants  die  down,  and  they  commence  their 
growth  again  about  June  1,  flowering  about  the  month  of  September,  alOiough  I  have 
several  specimens  growing  in  my  garden  that  are  now  beginning  to  flower  (July),  hav- 
ing been  irrigated  a  little.  All  tLe  varieties  I  have  noted  here  are  single  flowered 
and  none  inclined  to  the  cactus  type.  I  have  found  at  least  20  different  colors  and 
note  some  tending  to  the  collarette  type;  they  are  mostly  self  colors  ranging  from 
various  shades  of  red  to  orange,  lemon,  violet,  and  white.  Some  varieties  are  of  very 
robust  growth,  mostly  growing  to  a  straight  single  stalk,  branching  out  on  all  sides 
exactly  like  a  young  specimen  fniit  tree.  They  are  very  floriferous,  and  I  have  often 
dug  clumps  of  a  mass  of  tubers  that  would  weigh  up  to  10  pounds.  Several  of 
these  varieties  would  prove  of  value  on  account  of  the  size,  strength,  and  beauty  of 
the  full-grown  plant.  * '    {Brockway . ) 

36258.  Nymphaea  stuhlmannii  (Engl.)  Schwfth.  and  Gilg. 

Water  lily. 

From  German  East  Africa.  Presented  by  the  Usumbwa  Company,  Nyombe- 
Bulungwa,  Port  Tabora.  Received  September  24, 1913. 
"Sepals  yellowish  green,  petals  bright  sulphur  yellow,  stamens  orange  yellow,  with 
sulphur-yellow  anther.  Stigma  orange.  Receptacle  brown.  Flowers  10  to  15  centi- 
meters across,  sweet  scented  ('  duf  tet  sehr  aromatisch ').  Sepals  four,  obovate,  broadly 
rounded  above,  with  numerous  longitudinal  veins,  8.3  centimeters  long  by  2.5  centi- 
meters  wide.  Petals  about  22,  broadly  obovate,  with  one  to  several  longitudinal 
veins.  Stamens  about  125,  stout  and  thick,  all  appendaged,  the  innermost  verj^ 
shortly  so.  Carpels  about  23,  stigma  shallow,  flat.  Leaf  orbicular  ovate,  entire,  21 
centimeters  wide  by  25.5  centimeters  long;  sinus  margins  nearly  straight,  lobes  diverg- 
ing, obtuse;  green  on  both  sides;  veins  prominent;  primary  veins  seven;  principal 
area  7  centimeters  long.  Collected  by  Stuhlmann,  No.  410,  July  16, 1890,  at  'Uniam- 
weni,  Qunda  mkali,  bei  Bibisande,'  Africa,  altitude  1,200  meters  in  hb.  Berlin." 
{Henry  S.  Conard,  A  Monograph  of  the  Gevu^  Nymphaea.)         ^  j 
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35674.  Achradelpha  viridis  (Pittier)  O.  F.  Cook. 

(Cahcarpum  viride,  Pittier,  Contr.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb.,  vol.  18,  p.  84,  1914.) 

A  tree  related  to  the  sapote,  but  producing  fruit  of  superior  quality.  It  was  de- 
scribed originally  as  Calocarpum  viride  Pittier.  A  larger  quantity  of  seed  of  this  spe- 
cies was  secured  afterward  from  Guatemala  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Cook,  who  refers  to  this  tree 
as  Achradelpha  viridis  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38478  to  38481,  38566,  and  40906).  The  reason 
for  changing  the  name  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cook  as  follows: 

''The  injerto  is  undoubtedly  a  close  relative  of  the  true  sapote  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  which  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Achradelpha.  The  generic  name  Calocar- 
pum used  by  Pierre  and  other  recent  writers  for  the  sapote  is  not  considered  available 
on  account  of  its  previous  application  to  other  plants.^' 
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Ahdmotthua  miridaruiensiSy  35894. 
Achraddpha  mammosa,  35673. 

viridUy  35674. 
Adzuki  bean.    See  Phtueolus  anguUxris. 
AexUmcon    pundatum,     35988,   *36123, 

36148. 
Allium  cepa,  36011. 
Alstroemeria  spp.,  35918,  35919. 
Amygdalua  persica,  36012,  36125  to  36127. 
AnaeoloM  huoniensisy  35893. 
Annona  cherimola,  35671,  36171. 
ArUideama  bunius,  36088. 
Apium  0p.,  35920. 
Apricot.    See  Prunus  ameniaca. 
Aralia  quinquefolia.    See  Panax  quinqiur- 

folium. 
Araucaria  amticona,  35921,  35922. 
Areca  aapida,  35888. 
Artoearpus  odoratimmay  36256. 
Atparagiu  app.,  35976,  35977. 
AialarUia  racemota,  36102. 
Australian    Rhodes    grase.    See  ChJcri$ 

paragTiaienns. 
Avellano.    See  Oevuina  avdlana. 
Avena  gativa,  36196. 
Avocado.    See  Pertea  OTnerioana. 

Bamboo.    See  BoTnhoa  sp. 
^am&o«  sp.,  36131. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
BarUria  strigosa,  36028. 
Barley.    See  Hordeum  vulgare. 
Bean.    See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

broad.    See  Vidafaba. 
Berberis  darmnii,Z592i. 

empetrifolia,  35923. 
Bignai.    See  ArUidesTna  bunius. 
Bower  of  beauty.    See    TecoTwa  jasmi- 

noides. 
Bramble.    See  Ruhu^s  phoenicolasiv^. 
Brassica  napus,  36087. 

peHnmna,  36054,  36113,  36114. 
Buddleia  aUnJlora,  36001. 
Bunchosia  costaricenHs,  36101. 
Bur  clover.    See  Medioago  arabica. 
Buri  palm.    See  Corypha  elata. 
Bifrgonima  sp.,  35999. 


Caeaalpinia  coriaria,  35896.  ^ 

Cajuputi  hypericifolia,  35886. 
Calliandra  haematoeephala,  36023. 
Galumpit.    See  Terminalia  edulis. 
Calydarea  speciosa^  36134. 
Ganelo.    See  Drimys  winteri. 
Carioa  eandamarcenns,  35925,  36069. 

papaya,    35668   to   35670,    36172, 
36173. 
Carrot.    See  Danuus  carota. 
Cassia  beareanaf  35910. 
Ckutanea  sp.,  35917. 

moUissima,  35891. 
CastiUa  nicoyensis,  35892. 
Ceiba  pentandra,  35907, 35908. 
Celery,  wild.    See  Apium  sp. 
Cereza.    See  Bujuhosia  eostarieensis. 
Champac.    See  Mixhelia  {hampaoa. 
Chenopodium  quinoa,  35978,  36006,  36007. 
Cherimoya.    See  Annona  dterimola. 
Cherry.    See  Prunus  spp. 
Chestnut.    See  Castanea  spp. 
Chhris  paragvmensis,  36255. 
Ciruelillo.    See  Emhothnum  ooeeineum 
Oissus  striata,  35926, 35927. 
Citron,  sour.    See  CUtus  mediea. 
OUtus  spp.,  35690,  35696  to  35698. 

aurantifolia,  35695. 

grandis,  35692,  35693. 

Kmonia,  35694. 

mediea,  35699. 

nobUis  delidosa,  35691. 

sinensis,  35700. 
Colletia  sp.,  35951. 
Colocasia  spp.,  36010,  36057,  36121. 
Cordia  sebestena,  36091. 
Com.    See  Zea  mays. 
Corypha  elata,  35689. 
Cotoneaster  spp.,  35928  to  36932. 
Coumarouna  odorata,  35904. 
Cowpea. .  See  Vigna  sinensis. 
Crane's-bill.    See  Erodium  sp. 
Cucumis  melo,  35933  to  35942,  35963. 
Cucwrbita  spp.,  35943,  35944. 

Dahlia  sp.,  36257. 

Date.     See  Phoenix  dactylifera. 
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Daucus  carotCj  36156. 

Desmodinm  hirtum.    See  Meibomia  hirta, 

Diospyros  texana^  36166. 

Dipteryz  odorata.    See  Covmamuna  odo- 

rata. 
Divi-divi.    See  CaeMlpiniacoriaria. 
Lrimys  winteri,  35986,  36000. 
Duku.    See  Lansium  domesticuni. 

Ebony-heart  tree.    See  Elaeooarpus  ban- 

croftvL 
Echiumfastvosumj  85672. 
Elaeocarjms  bancroftii,  36046. 
Elephant  grass.    See  Penniaetutn  pur- 

piareum, 
Embothriitm  ooccineum^  35946,  35947. 
Enargea  spp.,  35948  to  35950. 
Eriohotrya  japonica,  36013,  36210. 
Eriodendron    anfractuoBum,    See     Ceiba 

pentandra. 
Eroditmsp.fZQlVr. 
Erytkrina  sp.,  36019. 

arboresoens,  36009. 
E$oaUonia  pulvendenta,  36122. 
Eugenia  sp.,  36167. 

euoalyptoides,  36043. 
opereuUUa,    See  Syzygivm  opereur 
latum, 
Excoecaria  bicohr^  36022. 

Ficus  saemocarpa,  36020. 
Field  pea.    See  Piswn  arvense. 
Fragaria  chiloensis,  35953. 
Fuchsia  macrostema,  35952. 

Galo.    See  Anacolosa  luzoniensis, 
Gardnia  livingstoneiy  36021. 
mangostana,  36095. 
Oevuina  avellana,  35954,  35955. 
Ginseng.    See  Panax  quinquefolkLm. 
Gladiolus  sp.,  35900. 
Glycine  hiapida.    See  Soja  max. 
Gordura  grass.    See  Melinia  minutiflora. 
Granadilla.    See  Passiflora  liguUxris. 
Grape.    See  Vitis  vintfera. 
Grass,  gordura.    See  Melinis  minutiflora. 

Natal.    See  Tricholaena  rosea. 
Greigia  sphacelata,  35956. 
Guava.    See  Psidium  spp. 
Gum  rose-apple.    See  Eugenia  euoalyp- 

toides. 
Gunnera  ckilensiSf  35957,  35958. 

Hatmanthus  fascinator,  35702. 
Hernia  myrttfolia,  36025. 


EeliopkHa  scandens,  35887. 
Hesperis  sp.,  36119. 
Hibiscus  ecMzopetalus,  36027. 
Hog-plum.    See  Spondias  lutsa. 
Hillock  tree.    See  Cajupvii  hyperietfoUa. 
Holeus  sorghum,  36074  to  36077. 
Holmshioldia  sanguinea,  36254. 
Hordeum  vulgare,  36005. 
Hyrrunodictyon  excelsum^  36044. 

IpoTTVoea  batatas,  35878,  35879,  36056. 
Ixerba  brexioides,  35889. 

Jerusalem  thorn.    See  Parkinsonia  acur 

leata, 
Juglans  regia  sinensis,  36082. 

Kaka.    See  Pistada  integerrima. 
Kapok.    See  Ceiba  pentandra. 

Lansium  damestieam,  85688,  35885,  35906, 

36061. 
Lapageria  rosea,  35959. 
Larch,  Siberian.    See  Larix  sibiriea. 
Lardisabala  bitemata,  35960. 
Larit  sibiriea,  36163. 
Lathyrus  spp.,  35961, 35962, 35964, 35965, 
36105. 
saHvjis,  35966. 
Laurelia  sempervirens,  35967. 
Lemon.    See  Oitrxu  lim/mia, 
Leucadendron  rtpens,  36062. 
Lime.    See  Citrus  auranttfolia. 
Lingue.    See  Persea  lingue, 
Litchi.    See  Litchi  chinensis, 
Litchi  chinensis,  36042,  36066. 
Lithrea  caustica,  35968. 
Loquat.    See  Eriobotrya  JaparUca. 
Lucuma  sp.,  36155. 

mammosa.      See       Achradd^ 
mam,m/osa, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  35969. 

Mahogany.    SeeSv^ieteniamahagoni. 
Mammea  americana,  35909. 
Mammee  apple.    See  Mamm>ea  americana 
Mangifera  indica,  35903,  36002,  36029  to 

36039,  36052,  36053,  36070. 
Mango.    See  Mangifera  indica. 
Mangoeteen.     See  Gardnia  mangostama^ 
Mangrove.    See  Rhizophora  conjugate. 
Marang.    See  Artocarpus  odoratistima. 
Medioago  arabica,  36136. 
sativa  varioy^ 
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Meibomia  hirta,  36060. 

Melaleuca    hyperidfoUa.    See     Cajwpuii 

hyperieifoUa. 
Melinis  minutifloray  36051. 
Melluco.    See  UUucub  tuherosuB. 
Michai.    See  Berheris  darwinii. 
Michelia  ehampaca,  36090. 
Mihmia  sp.,  35970. 
Mucana  stans.    See  Stizolohium  ttans. 
Muskmelon.    See  Cucumis  melo. 
Murta.    See  Ugni  molmae. 
Jftilinasp.,  35972. 

.  teft/oZia,  35971. 
Myrica  nagi.    See  Myrica  rubra. 

rubra,  36014. 
Myristiea  fragranSf  35905. 
Myrtus  molinae.    See  Ugnimolinat. 

Natal  grass.    See  Tricholaena  rosea. 
Nephelium  litchi.    See  Litehi  chinemii. 
Nikau  palm.    See  Areca  aapida. 
Nipapahn.    Bee  Nypafrutican». 
Notospartium  carrrMaeliae,  36067. 
Nutmeg.    See  Myristica  fragrant. 
Nymphaea  sttJdmannii,  36258. 
NypafruHcanSf  36058. 

Cats.    See  Avena  $aHva. 

Oca.    See  OzalU  tuberota. 

OUa  verrucosa,  36059. 

Olive.    See  Olea  verruoo$a. 

Onion.    See  Allium  cepa, 

Opuntiasp.,  85685. 

Orange.    See  Citrut  dnentit  and  Citrus 

nobilis  delieiosa. 
Oxalis  iuberosa,  35869  to  35874,  35876, 

35880  to  35883. 

Pai  ts'ai.    See  Brassica  peHnensis. 
Palm,  nikau.    See  Areca  sapida. 

nipa.    See  Nypa  fruHcans. 
Palo  muerto.    See  Aextoxicon  punctatum. 
Panax  quinque/olium,  36175. 
Panicum  miZtoceum,  36081. 

teneriffae,  Bee  Tricholaena  rosea. 
Papaya.    See  Carica  papaya. 

mountain.    See  Carica  candamar 

censis. 
ParUruonia  aculeata,  36168. 
Paspalum  bertoniXy  86165. 
Passiflora  ligularisy  36047. 
Pea.    See  Pisum  spp. 
Peach.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 
Pehuen.    See  Araucaria  araucana. 
Pelu.    See  SopJwra  tetraptera. 


Pennisetum  purpureum,  36103. 
Pentapetes  phoenicea,  36017. 
Pepino.    See  Solahum  muricatum. 
Pemettya  mucroTiata,  35990,  35997,  36139. 
Persea  americana,   35675,    35676,    35875, 
35877. 
gratissima.    See  Persea  americana, 
lingue,  35974,  35975. 
Persimmon,    Mexican.       See   Diospyros 

teocana. 
Petrea  volubilis,  36024. 
Phaseolus  angulans,  36080,  36084,  36085. 
vulgaris,   35984,   35985,    35993, 
36178  to  36182. 
Phoenix  dactyli/era,  35911,  36096. 

X  fanni/era,  36183. 
Phyllanthus  nivosus,  36018. 
Pine.    See  Pinus  bungeana. 
Pinus  bungeana,  35916. 
Pistada  integerrima,  36065. 
Pisum  arvense,  35996,  36176. 

sativum,  S5912    to   35915,  36177. 
PittospoTum  dallii,  36068. 
Plum.    See  Prunus  triloba. 
Pomegranate.    See  Punica  granatum. 
Pomelo.    See  Citrus  grandis. 
Potato.    See  Solanum  spp. 

sweet.    See  Ipomoea  batatas. 
Poupartia  axillaris,  36164. 
PricUy  pear.    See  Opuntia  sp. 
Pride  of  Madeira.   See  Echium/astuosum. 
Proeo.    See  Panicum  miliaceum. 
Protea  mdlifera.    See  Leixadendron  repens. 
Prunus  spp.,  36107,  36108. 

armeniaca,  35701,  36015. 
persica.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 
tomentosa,  36086,  30109  to  36111. 
triloba,  36112. 
Psidium  spp.,  35973,  35979,  36072,  36157. 

guajava,  36063. 
Punica  granatum,  35667. 

Quinoa.    See  Chenopodium  quinoa, 

Rai-jaman.    See  Syzygium  operculatum. 
Radish.    See  Raphanus  saiivus. 
Rape.    See  Brassica  napus. 
Raphanus  sativus,  35890,  36115. 
Rhizophora  candelaria,  36174. 
Rhopalostylis  sapida.    See  Areca  sapida. 
Rivina  laevis,  36045. 
Rosa  sp.,  35989. 
Rose.    See  Rosa  sp. 

Rubber   tree,    Central   American.    See 
CastUlanicoyensis.  ni^n^n]f> 
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Rubua  ftp.,  36064. 

phoenicolasitLS,  36071. 
Rye.    See  JSeoale  cereale. 

Sacehartan  officincavm,  36097. 

Band  lucem.    See  Medicago  tativa  varia. 

Sapote.    See  Achradelpha  spp.  and  Lueur 

ma  sp. 
Saraca  indica^  36026,  36092. 
Scirpus  sp.,  36050. 
Secale  cereale,  36055. 
Sesame.    See  Sedomum  arientale. 
Seiomum  indicum.    See  Se»amvm  orienr 
tale, 
orientale,  35897. 
Soja  max,  36079,  36116. 
Solantan  spp.,  35686,  35687, 35899, 36093, 
36104. 
eolumbianum,  36129,  36130. 
miaricatwn,  36048. 
tuberosum,  35703  to  35723, 35725, 
35726,  35728  to  35730, 35732  to 
35739, 35741  to  35752, 35754  to 
35783,  35785  to  35793,  35795, 
35797  to  35824, 35829  to  35868. 
Sophara  Utraptera,  36135,  36145,  30153. 
Sorghum  wdgare.    See  Eokus  9orghwn. 
Soy  bean»    See  Soja  vmxx, 
Spandiaa  cytherea,  35884. 

dulcis.    See  Spondias  cytherea. 
luUa,  36154. 
Squash.    See  Cujcwrhita  spp. 
Stizolobium  spp.,  35677, 35679  to  35682. 
aterrimum,  35683. 
oapitatumy  35684. 
cinereum,  35678. 
stans,  35901. 
Strawberry.    See  Fragaria  Mloensis. 
Siigar  bush .    See  Leucadendron  repena. 

cane.    See  Sacchanan  offidnarum, 
Swartzia  langsdorffii,  35898. 
Sweet  pepino.    See  Solanum  muricatum. 

potato.    See  Ipomoea  batata$. 
Swietenia  mahagoni,  36170. 
Syxygwm  operculaiwn,  36184. 


Taio.    See  Coloeagia  sp. 

Tasraxi.    Beelterbabresaoidei. 

Teeomajasminoidea,  35895. 

Terminalia  edulie,  36016. 

IVtdtasp.,  36159.  ^ 

Tipa.    See  Tipuana  tipu, 

Tipuana  spedosa.    See  Tipwma  tipu. 

tipu,  36094. 
Tonka  bean.    See  Coumarmtna  odanUa. 
TricholaefM  rosea,  36049. 
Trichosanthes  hirilowU,  36118. 
Tricondyluefennigineue,  35945. 
JVitictm  spp.,  36142,  36143. 

aestivum,  35980  to  35962,  36004, 
36073,  36144. 

durum,  36003. 

vulgare.    See  TVtticumiMatiiwn. 
TVopo^oJum  epedosum,  36128. 
tu&eronim,  35983. 

Ugnimolime,  35992,  36132,  36133, 36140, 

36150,  36151. 
t7ttucu«  tuberoeus,  35724,  35727,   35731, 

35740, 35753, 35784, 35794,  35796,  35825 

to  35828. 
Undetermined,  35987, 35991, 35994, 36106, 

36124,  36137,  36138, 36141, 36146, 36M7, 

36149,  36152. 

Vida  sp.,  35995. 
faba,  36008. 
viUoaa,  36100. 
Vigna  dnerms,  36078,  36083,  S6160  to 

36162. 
Vitis  striata.    See  Cissus  striata. 
vinifera,  36040,  36041. 

Walnut.    See  Juglans  regia  sinensis. 
Water  lily.    See  Nymphaea  s(;uhlntanm. 
We  fruit.    See  Spondias  cytherea. 
Wheat.    See  TViticum  spp. 

Zea  mays,  35998,  36120,  36185  to  $61«l. 

36197  to  36209,  36211  to  36253. 
Zephyranthes  sp. ,  36158. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  OC- 
TOBER 1  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1913  (NO.  37:  NOS. 
36259  TO  36936). 

D7TBODT7CTOBY  STATEMENT. 

This  inventory  records,  among  other  plant  material  imported,  the 
collections  made  by  three  separate  expeditions  which  were  sent  out 
by  this  office  to  foreign  countries. 

An  expedition  composed  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  of  this  office,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Shamel,  physiologist,  of  the  Office  of  Horticultural  and  Pomo- 
logical  Investigations,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  this  office,  was, 
during  the  time  covered  by  this  inventory,  exploring  in  southern 
Brazil.  This  expedition  left  Washington  on  October  4,1913,  and  made 
a  careful  survey  of  the  navel-orange  region  around  Bahia  and  also 
a  study  of  orange  growing  around  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  object  was 
to  find,  if  possible,  the  origin  of  the  Bahia  navel  orange  and  to  dis* 
cover  strains  of  this  remarkable  orange  which  might  prove  more 
productive  or  better  in  other  respects  than  varieties  which  have 
originated  in  CaUfomia  from  the  cuttings  introduced  into  North 
America  in  1870.  In  addition  to  securing  bud  wood  of  promising 
strains  of  this  orange  which  have  originated  in  Bahia  through  bud 
variation,  the  expedition  secured  the  stocks  Garanja  da  terra,  S.  P.  I. 
No.  36636)  upon  which  the  navel  orange  is  grown  in  its  own  home. 
Strong  evidence  was  also  found  that  the  Bahia  navel  originated, 
probably  in  Bahia  itself,  as  a  bud  sport  from  the  Selecta  orange, 
which  has  been  grown  there  since  the  earliest  days  of  orange  culture 
in  Brazil.  .  Shipments  of  the  fruit  of  the  Bahia  orange  were  success- 
fully made,  and  orange  specialists  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  Bahia  fruit  with  the  best  California-grown  navels.  The 
former  are  characterized  by  their  light  greenish  yellow  color  and 
milder  acidity.  They  are  sweeter  and  perhaps  juicier,  but  lack 
sprightliness.  They  might  meet  with  favor  among  those  who  prefer 
a  sweet  orange,  but  on  account  of  their  paler  color  would  not  attract 
favorable  attention  in  our  markets.  Whether  the  new  and  vigorous 
Bahia  strains  of  the  navel  orange  introduced  (such  as  S.  P.  I.  Nos. 
36689  and  36691)  will  fruit  in  CaUfomia  over  a  longer  period  of  the 

Note.— This  tmUetinls  a  record  of  new  or  littlo-knowa  seeds  or  plants  procured  mostly  from  abroad. 
It  is  intended  for  distcfbcitioa  to  agricoltutal  experimeint  statioDS  and  the  more  important  prlyate  coop- 
eratois. 
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year  or  prove  otherwise  more  valuable  will  require  several  years  to 
determine,  but  it  seems  probable  that  out  of  these  new  importa- 
tions new  and  valuable  strains  will  come. 

As  further  results  of  this  BraziUan  expedition  covered  by  this 
inventory  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  Rosa  mango  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  showiest  and  one  of  the  best  mangos  in  that 
region  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36688  and  36841,  PI.  IV),  and  the  interesting 
fruit  khown  as  the  j  aboticaba.  This  latter,  curiously  enough,  although 
one  of  the  favorite  fruits  of  the  Brazilians,  appears  to  have  attracted 
little  or  no  attention  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  notwithstanding 
its  delicious  character  and  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  fruits 
are  borne  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  tree.  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36702 
and  36888.  Reproductions  from  photographs  appeared  in  "Plant 
Immigrants,"  No.  92,  December,  1913.) 

Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the  Office  of  Crop  Physiology  and  Breeding 
Investigations,  prosecuted  an  extended  study  of  the  date-palm  varie- 
ties of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  visiting  the  Oases  of  Dakhleh  and  Khargeh, 
where  he  established  the  identity  of  the  long-sought  "Wahi"  with 
the  Saidy,  the  choice  export  date  of  the  Libyan  Oases,  A  visit  to 
Merowo,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Dongola,  Sudan,  was  a  very 
satisfactory  and  profitable  trip.  Through  the  unusual  courtesies 
extended  to  him  by  Governor  Jackson  and  the  British  officials 
generally,  in  Egypt,  he  secured  as  gifts  from  the  important  sheiks 
to  the  American  Government,  or  by  purchase,  date  oflFshoots  of 
rare  and  valuable  varieties.  The  Gondeila  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36827),  one 
of  the  choicest  dry  dates;  the  Bentamoda  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36818),  which 
Prof.  Mason  thinks  will  rank  with  the  Deglet  Noor  and  Menakher  in 
quality;  the  great  staple  food  date  Barakawi  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36826), 
a  variety  as  hard  as  bone  but  softening  quickly  in  water;  and  the 
Kulma  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36828),  which  reminds  one  of  the  Moroccan 
variety,  the  Tafilelt,  are  among  those  described  in  this  inventory. 

In  the  governor's  garden  at  Merowe  Prof.  Mason  discovered  a  sub- 
tropical plant,  Dodonaea  viscosa  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36813),  which  will  be 
tested  in  Florida  and  California  as  a  new  hedge  plant. 

The  collections  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  agricultural  explorer  of 
this  office,  during  the  three  months  covered  by  this  inventory,  were 
for  the  most  part  made  in  the  Chihli  Province  of  China.  They 
include  large-fruited  varieties  of  the  Chinese  walnut  (S.  P.  I.  Nos. 
36662  and  36663),  suited,  he  thinks,  for  the  lower  Rocky  Mountain 
region;  a  species  of  Chinese  chestnut,  CaManea  moUissima  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  36666),  which,  while  it  does  not  form  a  large  tree,  bears  excel- 
lent nuts  and  is  seemingly  more  resistant  there  to  the  bark  disease 
(Endothia  parasitica)  than  our  American  chestnut  is  here;  a  wild 
hazelnut  of  good  quaUty  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36726),  occurring  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  for  trial  in  cool  regions  in  America  and . 
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for  breeding  purposes;  an  edible  wild  grape,  Vitis  amurensis 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  36753),  from  the  Little  Wu  Tai  Mountains,  which  appears 
not  yet  to  have  been  hybridized  with  American  or  European  grapes; 
an  unusually  vigorous  form  of  wild  peach,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  (S.  P.  I. 
No.  36665);  three  dwarf  flint  varieties  of  maize,  ripening  in  8  to  10 
weeks  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36667  to  36669) ;  dwarf  sorghum,  growing  not  over 
3  or  4  feet  high,  for  short-season  regions  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36670  to  36672) ; 
three  new  wild  roses  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36857  to  36859)  from  the  Little  Wu 
Tai  Mountains,  for  the  use  of  American  rose  breeders;  three  varieties 
of  Chinese  jujubes  of  good  quality  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36852  to  36854);  four 
species  of  wild  asparagus,  one  of  which  produces  edible  shoots  (S.  P.  I. 
Nos,  36766  to  36769);  a  variety  of  the  kohl-rabi,  which  weighs  as 
much  as  25  pounds  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36770);  a  variety  of  the  plum  spe- 
cies, Prunus  salidTia  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36804),  which  produces  a  fruit 
said  to  be  the  size  of  an  apple,  suited,  according  to  Mr.  Meyer,  to  the 
cooler  sections  of  the  United  States;  a  biennial  species  of  Artemisia 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  36797),  which  the  Chinese  use  as  a  stock  upon  which  to 
graft  chrysanthemums,  suggested  as  of  value  in  the  North  where  the 
nights  are  too  cool  and  the  summers  too  short  to  raise  chrysanthe- 
nuuns  out  of  doors;  and  from  the  Little  Wu  Tai  Mountains  39  spe- 
cies of  shrubs  and  ornamental  plants  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36726  to  36764), 
many  of  which  will  doubtless  be  of  value  around  the  farm  homes 
and  in  the  city  dooryards  of  the  Northwest. 

Through  the  constantly  growing  circle  of  foreign  and  domestic 
friends  of  plant  introduction  the  following  important  importations 
have  been  made : 

A  variety  of  Mexican  avocado,  to  which  the  writer's  attention  was 
directed,  found  by  Postmaster  General  Burleson  growing  in  the 
little  Mexican  village  of  Lagas,  at  5,000  feet  altitude  (S.  P.  I.  No. 
36687);  a  collection  of  spring  and  winter  wheats  from  Turkestan 
(S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36498  to  36527),  sent  by  Dr.  Richard  Schroeder,  who 
believes  they  should  do  especially  well  in  California  and  Utah,  where 
summer  rains  are  rare;  four  varieties  of  the  papaya  (S.  P.  I.  Nos. 
36275  to  36278)  from  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  where  a  single  seedling 
produced  by  actual  count  200  fruits  in  30  months;  four  independent 
shipments  of  Korean  gmseng  seed  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36282,  36596,  36716, 
and  36900);  the  Quina  de  Pemambuca,  a  small  yellow-flowered  tree 
which  will  stand  light  frosts  and  which  is  used  like  cinchona  as 
a  medicinal  plant  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36661);  the  ilama,  a  red-fleshed  anona 
from  Tlatlaya,  Mexico  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36632);  a  collection  of  soy,  mung, 
and  adzuki  beans  from  Harbin,  Manchuria  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36914  to 
36923);  a  collection  of  sorghum  varieties  from  German  East  Africa 
(S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36610  to  36616);  a  barberry  with  edible  fruit  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Argentina  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36626);  a  yellow 
L'ssurian  plum  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36607),  which  will  probably  prove  hardy 
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in  the  Northwest  and  which,  because  of  its  iBne  characteristic  flavor, 
will  be  of  use  in  hybridization  experiments  in  that  region;  two 
Guatemalan  varieties  of  avocado,  originating  from  seed  introduced 
into  Hawaii  many  years  ago  by  Admiral  Beardsley  (S.  P.  I.  Nos. 
36603  and  36604) ;  seeds  otPrunus  salicifolia  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36371),  a  wild 
species  which,  according  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  is  considered  promising 
in  Peru  as  a  stock  for  the  sweet  cherry;  the  Shalil,  probably  a  hard- 
fleshed  peach,  from  the  Kurram  Valley  in  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province,  India  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36485) ;  the  madronho  tree  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  a  species  which  is  gradually  becoming  rare,  but  which  as  a 
shade  tree  in  Naples  is  strikingly  beautiful  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36529);  the 
Mu-yu,  a  south  Chinese  species  of  wood-oil  tree,  AleurUes  montana  (S. 
P.  I.  No.  36897),  from  Hongkong,  of  special  interest  because  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  flowers  are  reported  to  be  fertile  than  is  the  case  in 
the  central  Chinese  species  which  is  now  established  in  this  country; 
a  collection  of  Chinese  com  (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36889  to  36895)  made  by 
Dr.  Yamei  Kin  in  the  Chihli  Province;  nuts  of  the  palm  Badris 
uiilia  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36573),  which  when  cooked  have  much  the  taste 
of  potatoes  and  form  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  Indians  of 
Costa  Rica  around  San  Jose  and  Cartago;  the  white  sapote  tree, 
Cadmiroa  edulis  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36602,  PL  III),  from  Sierra  Madre, 
Cal.,  where  the  severe  frost  of  1913  caught  only  a  few  of  the  blossoms; 
a  near  relative  of  the  chayote  vine,  Poldkowskia  tacaco  (S.  P.  I.  No. 
36592,  PI.  II),  which  forms  one  of  the  primitive  foods  of  the  Indians 
of  Costa  Rica  and  has  been  incorporated  by  the  Spanish  Costa  Ricans 
in  their  menu;  a  perennial  rice  from  Senegal,  West  Africa,  discovered 
recently  by  M.  Ammann,  of  the  Jardin  Colonial  at  Nogent  sur  Mame, 
France  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36533);  a  collection  of  strains  of  alfalfa,  gathered 
together  at  Poona,  India,  from  various  parts  of  British  India  (S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  36551  to  36560);  the  fruit  tree  RoUinia  orthopetdla,  which  grows 
on  soil  which  is  often  flooded  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  at 
Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  which  produces  a  fruit  similar 
to  the  cherimoya  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36561,  PI.  I);  and  a  hybrid  of  superior 
excellence  between  the  cherimoya  and  the  sugar-apple,  produced  by 
Mr.  Edward  Simmonds  at  the  Miami  Field  Station  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36562). 
The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Riley,  the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been 
made  and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  H.C. 
Skeols,  and  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes  arranged  by  Mr,  S.  C. 
Stuntz,  who  has  also  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory,  as  of 
all  the  publications  of  this  office. 

David  Faibchild, 
Agricultural  Exj)lorer  in  Charge, 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intboduction, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  4,  1915. 
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S6259.  ScHiKus  TEBEBiNTHiFOLins  Baddi. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  ]^£iami,  Fla.,  under  Station  No. 
115,  from  seed  received  from  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
through  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  in  1909. 
Medium-dzed,  ornamental,  evergreen  anacardiaceous  tree,  native  of  Brazil,  with 
very  striking  foliage,  highly  prized  for  avenue  and  lawn  planting  in  mild-wintered 
regions.    Similar  to  S.  moVU,  but  with  stiffer  branches  and  leaves  larger  and  darker 
green. 
Plants. 

36260.  Karatas  plumieri  Morr. 

From  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Collected  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Received  August  14, 1913. 
''One  of  the  peculiar  bromeliaceous  fruits  common  on  the  market  at  Caracas  during 
the  months  from  January  to  April  is  the  cwrujujUl^  said  to  proceed  from  the  above- 
named  species.  It  is  a  slender  pod,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  very  young  banana 
finger  and  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  color.  Its  thin  skin  contains  a  translucent  fluid 
of  sirupy  consistency  and  very  sweet  in  which  are  embedded  the  numerous  black 
seeds.  The  curujujdl  is  very  much  relished  on  account  of  its  refreshing  qualities  and 
its  delicate  perfume,  being  either  sucked  offhand  or  served  in  the  form  of  sherbet. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  fine  preserve.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  lower 
belt  of  Venezuela;  it  is  also  planted  at  times  in  hedges.  As  it  is,  the  fruit  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Venezuelan  fruit  market,  and  it  could  very  likely  be  improved  by 
cultivation .  The  same  plant  is  reported  from  Colombia,  Central  America,  and  Mexico. 
I  had  previously  partaken  of  the  fruits  in  Nicoya,  Costa  Rica,  where  the  plant  is  known 
as  piiiuela  de  garroho  and  in  Chepo,  Panama,  where  it  is  called  jyirOf  but  the  fruits 
were  much  smaller  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  These  may  have  belonged  to 
distinct  species.  The  fruits  of  the  Mexican  piniiela  as  sold  cooked  on  the  market 
at  Tehuantepec  are  smaller,  according  to  a  natural-size  picture  taken  by  Messrs. 
G.  N.  Collins  and  C.  B.  Doyle  (No.  9513)."    (PUtier.) 

36261.  LiLiuM  LONGiFLOBUM  Thunberg.  Harris's  Illy. 

From  Philadelphia,   Pa.    Presented  by  Mr.   William   K.   Harris.    Received 
October  3,  1913. 
"Var.  eximium.    Bulbs  raised  from  the  original  stock  of  the  well-known  harrisii 
Easter  lily.    To  be  grown  to  produce  seed  for  the  experimental  work  of  Bureau 
officials."    (Bimt,) 
Bulbs. 

Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Cunan.    Received 
September  29,  1913^ 
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PiSTACiA  spp.  Pistache. 

From  Fresno,  Cal.    Collected  at  Roeding  Park,  September  25, 1913,  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
MoiTow,  for  propagation  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal. 
Seeds  from  trees  numbered  1  to  24.    To  be  grown  for  stocks  only. 
Trees  1  to  24  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  species  of  Pistacia,  probably  including  P. 
mutica^  P.  vera,  and  P.  terebinthu8,  all  of  these  species  having  been  sent  to  Roeding 
Park. 

86264.    ScHiNOPsis  lorentzii  (Griseb.)  Engler.  Quebracho. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Dr.  Carlos  Thays,  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  October  2,  1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34016  for  previous  introduction. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  economic  value  of  this  anacardiaceous  tree,  see  "Que- 
bracho wood  and  its  substitutes,"  by  Clayton  D.  Mell  and  Warren  D.  Brush,  Forest 
Service  Circular  202,  1912. 

S6265  and  S6266.    Citbus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 

From  Guatemala.  Presented  by  Mr.  S.  Billow,  Guatemala  City.  Received 
October  2,  1913. 
86265.  * '  An  orange  slightly  acid  in  taste;  very  juicy;  23  cm.  in  circumference 
with  a  rind  3  mm.  in  tliickness;  4  or  5  will  weigh  a  pound.  Grown  at 
Escuintla,  1,111  feet  above  sea  level.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  125 
inches;    temperature  from  60**  to  95®  F."    {Billow,) 

Seed.^.  • 

36266.  ''An  orange  very  sweet  and  juicy;  26  cm.  in  circumference  with  a 
rind  4  mm.  in  thickness;  4  or  5  will  weigh  a  pound.  Grown  at  Moran,  3,959 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  60  inches;  temperature 
60°  to  90*>  F.*'    {BUlow,) 

ideecis. 

86267  to  S6269.    Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

From  Cuzco,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Peralta,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  August  5,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  who  tested  the  varieties. 

36267.  "But  five  plants  germinated,  all  but  one  of  which  died  without 
coming  into  tassel,  that  one  not  maturing  fruit.  The  plant  was  notably 
deep  rooted." 

36268.  ''Six  plants  germinated,  all  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  preceding; 
no  plants  tassoled.  They  were  very  deep  rooted,  with  a  narrow,  hard  leaf. 
These  two  might  develop  into  strains  adapted  to  dry  lands  and  high  tem- 
peratures.   They  seem  to  suffer  from  cold  and  wet.** 

36269.  (No  report.) 

86270.    Persea  amerioana  Miller.  'Avocado. 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.) 
From  Miami,  Fla.    From  seedlings  sent  from  Washington  to  the  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Field  Station,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  grown  there  under  (jarden  No.  1247. 
Received  September  10,  1913. 
''Oblong  oval,  slightly  oblique  in  shape;  mediimi  large,  5  inches  long,  3}  inchefl 
wide;  weight  24  ounces;  surface  fairly  smooth;  yellowish  green,  almost  yellow  at 
base,  numerous  large  yellow  dots;  meat  deep  yellow,  light  green  near  the  sldn,  three- 
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fourths  to  1  inch  thick,  of  melting,  buttery  texture  and  rich,  nutty  flavor;  quality 
good  to  very  good;  seeds  medium  small,  oblate,  flattened  on  sides,  and  slightly  rough 
on  the  surfEMie.*'    (WiUon  Popenoe.) 

36271.  SoLANUM  ACULEATissiMUM  Jacquin. 

From  Caravellas,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  Fred  Birch.  Received  October 
9, 1913. 

'*  Seeds  of  the  sweet  hollow  tomato;  plant  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  forming  a  branched 
bush  exceedingly  spiny;  leaf  about  the  size  of  a  medium  maple  loaf  but  chapcd  Uko 
those  of  the  ordinary  tomato;  skin  of  fruit  tough,  scarlet  in  color;  flesh  about  three- 
sixteenths  to  one-fourth  inch  thick,  white,  granular,  soft,  and  sweet;  the  seeds  grow 
in  a  loose,  dry  cluster  in  the  center.  Plants  grown  in  the  richest  soil  are  less  spiny 
than  those  growing  on  the  dry  hilledde."     (Birch.) 

Under  the  name  arrebenta-cavalloSf  M.  Pio  Gorrda  describes  this  plant  as  being 
"used  for  cutaneous  affections  and  in  mesenteric  tuberculosis."  lie  says  that  it  is 
poisonous. 

36272.  Eugenia  ventenatii  Bentham. 

Drooping  myrtle. 

From  Victoria,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Cronin,  curator,  Melbourne 
Botanic  Garden.    Received  October  8,  1913. 

'*  Drooping  myrtle,  or  large-leaved  water  gum;  40  to  60  feet  in  height,  24  to  36 
inches  in  diameter.  Wood  of  a  gray  or  pinkish  hue  and  beautifully  marked.  It  is 
close  grained,  hard,  heavy,  and  tough;  it  is  used  for  to(>l  handles,  poles  of  drays,  ribs 
of  hoats,  and  the  flooring  boards  of  verandas."  (/.  H.  Maiden^  Useful  Native  Plants 
of  Australia.) 

Distribution. — ^This  myrtaceous  tree  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the  Brisbane  River  in 
Queensland,  the  valley  of  the  Clarence  River  in  New  South  Wales,  and  along  tho  coast 
of  Moreton  and  Rockingham  Bays  in  Queensland. 

Se273  to  S6278. 

From  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  Fred  Birch.    Received  October 
6,  1913. 

86273.  Cabica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 
"Karl  SchuUz.     One  of  the  regular-shaped  papayas;  under  the  average  size, 

about  6  inches  long  and  4  to  4i  inches  in  diameter.  The  rich  orange-colored 
skin  was  the  clearest  and  mast  nearly  free  from  spots  and  wrinkles  that  I  have 
ever  seen;  the  flesh  is  extra  thick  and  the  seed  cavity  very  small;  seeds  large. 
Extra  good  quality."    (Birch,) 

86274.  Annona  sp. 

"Seeds  of  the  Jaca-anduj  the  'wild  dog*s  jack  fruit'  or  wild  forest  soursop 
of  Minas  Geraes.  Fruit  the  size  of  an  orange;  very  aromatic  and  delicious 
when  partaken  of  very  sparingly.*'    (Birch.) 

86276  to  36278.    Cabica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

86275.  "Seeds  of  the  best  long-stenmied  papaya  [i.  «.,  from  staminate 
trees];  sweet  and  richly  flavored;  bears  great  quantities  of  sweet-scented 
jasminelike  flowers  on  long  stems,  which  are  very  attractive  to  hum- 
ming birds  and  insects.  As  the  young  fruit  grows  its  weight  makes  the 
long  stem  drop  gradually  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  it  forms  one  of 
the  dangling  clusters  which  surroimd  and  hide  the  trunk.  Sometimes 
such  a  cluster  will  consist  of  from  15  to  25  pear-shaped  fruits,  weighing 
from  1  to  2  pounds  each.  They  take  a  long  time  to  grow  and  ripen.  Most 
of  this  sort  are  inferior  in  taste."    (Birch.^ 
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86273  to  36378— Continued. 

86276.  ''Seeds  of  a  large,  globular  papaya,  with  firm,  sweet  fleeh.  One 
of  the  best  tasting  papayafl  and  of  very  good  keeping  and  shipping  quaU- 
ties."    (Birch.) 

86277.  "Seeds  from  our  Watergate  papaya,  of  very  delicate,  rich  flavor. 
The  first  ripe  fruit  was  picked  within  12  months  of  the  setting  out  of  the 
seedling  tree,  and  within  18  months  from  that  time  we  had  over  200 
fruits  from  it."    (Birdi.) 

86278.  ''Seeds  of  a  pear-shaped  fruit  weighing  over  4  pounds  each, 
about  12  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter  and  of  fine  rich  flavor. 
They  would  be  worth  growing  in  Florida  or  Califomia.  I  have  heard 
that  colonists  in  Minas  Geraes  got  them  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul." 
(Bir<^.) 

86279.    Peumus  boldus  Molina.  Soldo. 

From  southern  Chile.  Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Keceived  May  7,  1913. 

"(No.  47.)  A  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the  Monimiacese,  with  dark-green, 
veryaromatic  foliage  and  abundant  white,  fragrant  flowers.  Theiruit,  although  sweet 
and  agreeable,  has  little  flesh.    It  is  considerably  prized  in  southern  Chile."    (  WighL) 

"The  boldo  haa  opposite  short-stalked  ovate  leaves,  which  are  entire  and  rou^  on  tiw 
surface.  The  flowers  are  in  little  axillary  racemes,  the  males  and  females  on  different 
plants.  The  center  of  the  male  flower  is  occupied  by  a  great  many  stamens  and  that 
of  the  female  by  from  two  to  nine  ovaries,  which  when  ripe  are  succulent  drupes,  about 
the  size  of  haws  and  very  aromatic,  as  are  all  the  parts  of  the  plant.  The  bark  is 
serviceable  to  tanners,  and  the  wood  is  preferred  before  any  other  in  the  country  for 
making  charcoal,  while  the  fruits  are  eaten."  (A,  A,  Blacky  in  Lindley^s  Treasriry  of 
Botany.) 

86280  and  86281.    Cabiga  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Colombo,  Ceylon.  Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  K.  Moser,  American  consul. 
Received  October  7,  1913. 

Notes,  through  Mr.  Moser,  from  an  interview  with  Mr.  H.  F.  Macmillan,  curator, 
Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon. 

"Mr.  Macmillan  said  that  Carica  papaya  was  introduced  into  Ceylon  from  the  West 
Indies  before  1678.  Carica  candamarcensis  waa  a  native  of  Ecuador  and  was  intro- 
duced into  Ceylon  about  1880.  It  is  being  grown  with  some  difficulty  in  the  Hakgala 
Gardens,  near  Newara  Eliya,  and  through  the  operation  of  birds  it  has  been  scattered 
among  remote,  inaccessible  places  through  the  mountains,  where  it  is  growing  wild. 
It  will  not  grow  lower  than  3,000  feet,  and  while  its  fruits  are  edible  when  stewed, 
little  use  is  made  of  them.  The  papaya  in  general  cultivation  in  Ceylon  is  the  ordi- 
nary West  Indian  variety  without  any  changes  in  form  or  nature.  There  is  no  Sing- 
halese variety  or  any  other  papaya  indigenous  to  Ceylon.  So  far  aa  he  knows  Carica 
papaya  and  Carica  candamarcensis  have  never  been  crossed.  There  is  no  'Ceylon 
hybrid  papaya'  and  no  hybrid  papaya  of  any  sort.  The  distinctions  noted  by  Dr. 
Huybertsz  (that  the  'Ceylon  hybrid  papaya'  is  not  a  cross  between  Carica  canda- 
marcensiSf  or  mountain  pawpaw,  and  Carica  papaya^  but  a  product  of  natural  cross- 
fertilization  between  the  Carioa  papaya  introduced  into  the  island  from  the  West 
Indies  about  1678  and  a  variety  of  the  same  species  which  he  thinks  indigenous  to 
Ceylon  and  which  he  calls  Sinhala  papaya)  are  imaginary. 

"If  the  flavor  and  papain  of  the  papaya  produced  in  Ceylon  are  superior  to  those 
produced  in  the  West  Indies  or  elsewhere,  it  is  probably  due  to  climatic  or  soil  cod- 
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ditionfl.  A  monoecious  fonn,  in  which  the  trees  of  both  sexes  bear  fruit,  is  not  very 
general,  but  is  often  found.  The  same  tree  is  quite  likely  to  produce  long  or  round 
fruit,  one  form  weak  in  papain  and  one  strong. 

"According  to  a  resident  of  Kegalle,  the  trade  in  papain  has  been  carried  on  in  that 
district  for  more  than  30  years  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chetties  and  coast 
Moors  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  religious  objections,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
photograph  of  these  people  and  their  connection  with  the  papain  industry.  This 
resident  says  that  a  large  business  is  at  present  carried  on  in  artificial  papain,  which 
is  prepared  from  rice  flour  or  starch.  A  pound  of  artificial  papain  costs  only  about 
14  cents  gold  to  produce  but  is  sold  in  Colombo  at  from  98  cents  to  $1.25  per  pound. 
It  is  asserted  that  a  large  number  of  parcels  of  this  adulterated  or  artificial  papain  are 
being  shipped  to  London.    These  facts,  however,  can  not  bo  verified  by  this  office." 

3C280.    Ordinary  Ceylonese  papaya. 

36281.    "This  is  a  selection  of  Carioa  papayaj  the  juice  of  which  is  rich 
in  papain. ' *    { Moser. ) 

36282.     Panax  quiicquefolium  L.  Ginseng. 

(Aralia  quinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  Songdo,  Chosen  (Korea).  Pro?ented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  Univer- 
sity, Soochow,  China.  Received  October  14,  1913. 
"The  soil  is  prepared  by  mixing  sand  and  loam  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  one. 
The  sand  is  frequently  obtained  by  sifting  it  from  tho  bed  of  a  near-by  stream.  In 
order  to  get  as  near  as  posidble  to  the  natural  wild  environments  of  tho  plant,  tho 
leaves  of  the  oak  or  chestnut  tree  are  collected,  allowed  to  decay,  and  then  dried.. 
When  dry,  this  material  is  crumbled  very  fine  and  then  mixed,  half  and  half,  with 
sand  sifted  from  the  hillside.  This  is  obtained  by  first  removing  the  top  layer  and 
getting  the  unexposed  earth.  The  plants  are  cultivated  on  elevated  beds  about  6 
or  8  inches  above  the  pathways  between  them.  Thase  beds  are  usually  just  about 
wide  enough  for  one  to  work  them  from  one  side  (about  2  or  2}  feet),  llie  length  of 
the  bed  varies  with  the  kind  of  field;  short  on  hillsides,  quite  long  in  the  valleys. 
Fertilizer  1  inch  thick  is  spread  upon  the  beds  before  the  seeds  are  planted.  The 
beds  are  covered  over  with  sheds  (ordinary  sheds  with  curtains  which  can  be  rolled, 
up  or  down,  closing  them  in  front).  They  seem  to  keep  the  plants  sheltered  through- 
out their  entire  period  of  growth  and  regulate  the  amount  of  sunlight  by  the  curtains. 
Before  planting,  soak  the  seeds  in  water  for  four  days  until  they  swell  and  are  nearly 
ready  to  burst.  Then  take  them  out  and  dry  them.  This  shpuld  bo  done  before  fall. 
Then  in  the  fall  bury  a  vessel  in  the  earth  in  a  shady  place  and  place  the  seeds,  as 
already  prepared,  in  it,  leaving  it  uncovered.  Allow  them  to  freeze,  leaving  them  in 
the  vessel  until  the  spring.  Drive  nails  with  heads  as  large  as  the  ginseng  seeds  in 
a  plank,  making  them  about  1  inch  apart.  Use  this  to  plant  the  seeds  regularly 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  Place  a  seed  in  each  hole  and  cover  lightly  with 
the  hand.  The  rows  should  be  about  6  inches  apart.  Spray  with  a  very  fine  stream 
of  water  twice  a  day.  Allow  the  planted  seeds  to  receive  the  sunlight  until  the  sprouts 
appear.  During  all  of  this  time  the  beds  should  bo  protected  from  rains,  but  sprayed 
regularly  twice  a  day.  The  soil  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  by  hand  cultiva- 
tion after  the  yoimg  plants  come  up.  This  care  must  be  constantly  given  to  the 
plants.  The  plants  are  taken  up  at  the  time  they  are  about  1  year  old  and  only  the 
bcHt  ones  are  saved  for  transplanting.  Many  planters  do  this  each  year  for  six  years 
after  the  plant  comes  up.  Others  transplant  and  select  for  only  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  The  plants  are  planted  out  about  6  inches  apart  and  in  rows  about  1  foot  apart. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  two  regular  waterings  each  day  during  the  growing 
seasons."    (Gee.) 
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86283  to  86484. 

Collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  July 

7,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wight,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

36283.    Abbus  praecatorius  L.  Jequixity. 

"(No.  310.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  Guarero.  Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian 
medicine  woman,  from  whom  no  reliable  information  could  be  obtained. 
They  probably  came  from  a  lower  altitude,  but  even  if  from  the  mountain 
r^on  they  can  be  grown  only  in  the  most  favored  localities  of  Florida  and 
California." 
36284  and  36285.    Aqbostis  spp. 

"From  Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia.    Grass  from  the  plateau  near  Tiahuanaco.    It 
forms  tufts  and  is  rather  wiry  when  old.    It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
llama  will  eat  it  except  when  it  is  young.    The  native  grasses  of  this  region 
appear  to  have  little  value,  but  they  may  be  of  botanical  interest." 
36284.    "(No.  681.)"  36285.    "(No.  683.)" 

36286.  Allium  cepa  L.  Onion. 
"(No.  292.)    Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian  woman  in  Areqmpa,  Peru. 

There  seems  to  be  practically  no  seed  trade,  as  a  business,  in  Peru,  and  these 
seeds  may  show  some  interesting  variations." 

36287.  Amaranthus  Rp. 

"(No.  595.)    Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian  medicine  woman  in  Oniro. 
Bolivia." 
36288  to  36293.    Annona  cherdcola  Miller.  COieiimoya. 

36288.  "(No.  341.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  This  fruit  is  very  abundant  in  the 
market  at  Cuzco  and  of  excellent  quality.  Probably  none  are  grown 
within  one  or  two  days'  journey  from  the  city,  and  they  are  often  brought 
from  valleys  at  four  or  five  days'  distance." 

36289.  "(No.  591.  Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Some  of  the  very  finest  cheri- 
moyas  seen  in  South  America  were  in  the  market  at  Oruro.  They 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  Cochabamba." 

36290.  "(No.  650.  From  Peru.)  A  cherimoya  with  surface  slightly 
roughened." 

36291.  "(No.  661.)  Rough  surface,  the  tisual  type  in  Pern,  but  still  of 
excellent  quality." 

36292.  "(No.  649.  Peru.)  This  fruit  had  a  practically  smooth  surface 
and  by  many  is  considered  superior  to  those  with  the  rough  surface." 

36293.  "(No.  660.   Arequipa,  Peru.)  An  excellent  specimen." 

36294.  Annona  mttricata  L.  Souraop. 
"(No.  652.    Lima,  Peru.)    Giumdhana  or  custard-apple.    This  is  usually  a 

larger  fniit  than  the  cherimoya  and  of  softer  texture.    Quite  conmion  in  the 
market  at  Lima  and  perhaps  at  other  places  in  some  seasons." 

36295.  Apitjm  sp. 

"(No.  293.    Areqidpa,  Peru.)    Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian  woman  in 
Arequipa." 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36286  for  further  note. 
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86296  to  36298.    Arachis  htpooaea  L.  Peanut. 

86296.  "(No.  330.    Ouzco,  Peru.)    Manin.    Peanuts  sold  by  Indian 
women  on  the  market  at  Guzco." 

86297.  "(No.  311.    Arequipa,  Peru.)    Manin.    Peanuts  sold  by  Indian 
women  in  the  market." 

86298.  "(No.  339.    Cuzco,  Peru.)" 

86299.    Brassica  oleracea  cajpftata  L.  Cabbage. 

"(No.  288.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  RepaUo.  Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian 
woman  in  Arequipa. 

See  No.  36286  for  further  note. 
86800.    Brassica  oleracea  captfata  L.  Cabbage. 

"(No.  289.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  Repdllo  bianco.  Seeds  obtained  from  an 
Indian  woman  in  Arequipa." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36286  for  further  note. 
86301.    Brassica  rapa  L.  Tumip. 

"(No.  290.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  Navo.  Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian  woman 
in  Arequipa..  Grown  by  the  Indians.  May  show  some  interesting  varia- 
tions." 

36302.  Brassica  oleracea  cafitata  L.  Cabbage. 
"(No.  291.    Arequipa,  Peru.)    Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian  woman  in 

Arequipa.    Grown  by  the  Indians.    May  show  some  very  interesting  varia- 
tions." 

36303.  Caesalfinia  sp. 

"(No.  312.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  Seeds  of  a  large  tree  obtained  from  an  Indian 
medicine  woman  in  Arequipa,  from  whom  no  reliable  information  coidd  be 
obtained.  They  probably  came  from  a  lower  altitude,  but  even  if  from  the 
mountain  region  they  can  be  grown  only  in  the  most  favored  localities  of  Florida 
or  Calif omia."  - 
86304.    Chenopodium  sp. 

"(No.  295.    Peru.)    Caflegua,    A  species  of  Chenopodium  said  to  be  culti- 
tivated  in  the  Puno  district  in  the  same  wiy  as  quinoa,  although  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  this  is  a  smaller  plant  and  more  spreading  in  habit.    It  is  probably 
less  valuable  than  quinoa  and  certainly  not  grown  to  the  same  extent." 
36305  to  36312.    Chenopodium  quinoa  Willd.  Quinoa. 

"One  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  is  a  species  of  Chenopodium  (C.  quinoa)  and  so  far  as  foliage 
is  concerned  not  very  unlike  in  general  appearance  our  ordinary  goosefoot.  Its 
seeds,  however,  are  white  or  nearly  so  and  fully  three  times  as  large  as  those  of 
C.  album.  In  pre-Colimibian  times  this  plant  was  one  of  the  main  foods  of  the 
Indians,  evidently  ranking  with  the  potato  and  com  in  this  respect.  None 
of  the  Old  World  cereals  being  known  before  the  discovery,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  should  have  extended  over  a  considerable 
area.  In  addition  to  Peru  and  Bolivia  it  was  probably  grown  in  some  parts 
of  Argentina  and  w  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Chile; 
in  fact,  there  even  appears  to  have  been  an  Araucanian  or  Mapuche  name  for  it. 
Doubtless  its  cultivation  at  the  present  time  is  less  extensive  than  formerly, 
due  in  part  to  the  diminished  Indian  population  and  in  part  to  an  apparent 
ignorance  or  indifference  on  the  j)art  of  the  white  population  to  its  real  merits 
as  a  food.    At  present  it  is  probably  most  commonly  grown  on  the  Titicaca 
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plateau.  It  is  said  to  yield  abundantly,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one  to  measure  the  yield  of  a  given  area.  In  late  April  and  May  eome  of 
the  fields  were  red  with  compact  panicles,  for  this  seemed  the  only  part  of  the 
plant  visible  for  a  short  distance.  Other  fields  had  a  greenish  cast,  there  being 
two  or  probably  more  varieties.  On  the  island  of  Chiloe,  eouthem  Chile,  the 
plant  grows  much  taller  than  any  seen  about  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  foliage  wbs 
also  much  more  abimdant,  though  whether  the  latter  condition  was  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  season  or  to  the  lower  altitude  and  more  abundant  TainM 
is  uncertain.  The  grain  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  manner  as  rice, 
beiug  put  in  soups  and  made  into  porridge.  It  appeals  to  a  North  American 
primarily  as  a  breakfast  food  and  should  rank  with  oatmeal  and  some  of  the 
better  wheat  preparations.  It  may  be  cooked  and  served  in  a  manner  similar 
to  oatmeal,  but  to  spread  it  out  in  a  tray  about  an  inch  deep  after  steaming 
and  then  brown  it  in  the  oven  makes  it  even  more  appetizing." 

36306.    "(No.  294.    Peru.)" 

36306.  "(No.  355.  La  Paz,  Bolivia.)  CafUihue.  This  may  be  another 
species  of  Chenopodium  grown  by  the  Indians^  or  possibly  the  wild  form 
of  C.  quinoa.  What  I  supposed  was  this  plant  has  a  different  habit  from 
C.  quinoa,  however." 

36307/  "(No.  371.  Peru.)  The  well-known  quinoa,  of  which  there  are 
two  and  possibly  three  varieties." 

36308.    "(No.  619.    Peru.)" 

36300.    "(No.  631.    Cuzco,  Peru.)    White  quinoa  from  near  Cuzco." 

36310.  "(No.  643.    Oraya,  Peru.)" 

36311.  "(No.  644.    Lima,  Peru.)    Quinoa  from  Lima." 

36312.  "(No.  648.    Lima,  Peru.)" 

36313.    CoRiANDRUM  SATIVUM  L.  Cozlander. 

"(No.  313.    Peru.)" 
36314  and  36315.    Cucumis  helo  L.  Hiukmelon. 

36314.    "(No.  306.    Peru.)" 

36316.    "(No.  307.    Peru.)" 
36316  to  36323.    GucuRBrrA  spp.  Squash. 

36316.  "(No.  331.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  There  is  a  great  variety  of  squashes 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  they  have  evidently  been  cultivated  for  many 
centuries.  Some  of  the  vases  taken  from  graves  said  by  archeologbts  to 
be  very  old  have  evidently  been  modeled  from  different  types  of 
squashes." 

36317.  "(No.  340.    Cuzco,  Peru.)" 

36318.  "(No.  345.    Cuzco,  Peru.)" 
36310.    "(No.  348.    Oruro,  BoUvia.)" 

36320.  "(No.  349.  Oruro,  BoUvia.)" 

36321.  "(No.  363.  Oruro,  Bolivia.)" 

36322.  "(No.  369.  Cuzco,  Peru.)" 

36323.  "(No.  372.  Oruro,  BoUvia.)" 
36324.    LucuMA  sp. 

"(No.  582.    Cuzco,  Peru.)    These  fruits  were  smaller  and  not  so  good  in 
quaUty  as  those  from  Arequipa.    Whether  this  is  due  to.  their  being  brou^t 
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r  altitude,  it  is  impossible 
They  should  be  able  to  endure  more  cold  than  seeds  from  a  lower  alti- 


Squash. 
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in  before  being  fully  mature  or  because  of  the  highi 
to  say. 
tude." 

36826  to  36342.    Cuctthbita  spp. 
36325  to  36327.    CtJCURBrrA  spp 

36325.  "(No.  397.    Cuzco,  Peru.)" 

36326.  "(No.  586.    Cuzco,  Peru.)" 

36327.  "(No.  589.    Cuzco,  Peru.)" 

36328.  CucuKBiTA  ficifolia  Bouche. 

"(No.  375.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  Lacayoti.  This  vegetable  has  a  rind  resem- 
bling the  watermelon  in  appearance,  but  with  a  thick  stem  like  that  of  a 
squash.  It  is  gathered  before  being  completely  matured  and  used  with 
otiier  vegetables  and  meats  in  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  soup." 

36329.  CucuRBiTA  maxima  Duch.  Squashi. 
"(No.  665.    Lima,  Peru.)    Squash,  pronounced  excellent  in  quality  by 

the  American  family  to  whom  I  took  it  to  be  tested." 
36330  to  36341.    CucimBTrA  pepo  L. 

"Most  of  them  pronounced  excellent  by  the  American  family  to  which 
I  took  them  to  be  tested." 

36330.    GucuRBrrA  spp.  PumpklTi. 

"(No.  381 .    Oruro,  Bolivia. )   The  only  pumpkin  seen  either  in  Bolivia 
or  Peru.    Rather  small,  but  of  good  qualit^i. ' ' 

"(No.  664.    lima,  Peru.)"  Squaah. 

LimA,  Peru.)"  Squash. 

Lima,  Peru.)    Large.    Excellent  in  quality." 

Squash. 

Lima,  Peru.)" 

Lima,  Peru.)    Middle-sized  squash." 

Lima,  Peru.)" 

Lima,  Peru.)" 

Lima,  Peru.)" 

Lima,  Peru.)" 

lima,  Peru.)" 

lima,  Peru.)" 


36331. 
36332. 
86333. 


"(No.  655. 
"(No.  656. 


36334. 
36335. 
36336. 
36337. 
86338. 
36330. 
36840. 
86841. 
86842. 
"(No, 


"(No.  657. 
"(No.  659. 
"(No.  661. 
"(No.  662. 
"(No.  663. 
"(No.  664. 
"(No.  666. 
"(No.  667. 

GUCUEBITA.  Sp. 

69.    Arequipa,  Peru.) 


Squash. 
Squash. 
Squash. 


Squash. 

Squash. 

Squash. 

Squash. 

Squash. 

Squash  from  the  market  in  Arequipa." 

86843.    Ctthomandra  sp.  Tree  tomato. 

"(No.  346.    Arequipa,  Peru.)    A  fruit  sold  in  the  market  at  Areqiiipa. 

Not  a  true  tomato,  but  called  Tomate  chUeno  by  the  Indians." 

86344.    Ephedra  sp. 

"(No.  364.    Oruro,  Bolivia.)    A  low-growing  Ephedra  on  the  moimtains  at 
Oruro.    Probably  of  interest  only  in  a  botanical  collection." 
86846  and  36846.    Hordextm  vulgarb  L.  Barley. 

86845.  "(No.  302.    Arequipa,  Pen*.)" 

86846.  "(No.  303.    Arequipa,  Peru.)" 
ie746<>— 16 2 
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86847  and  36848.  Lupmus  spp. 

86847.    "(No.  287.    Arequipa,  Peru.)    Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian 

medicine  woman  in  Arequipa,  from  whom  no  reliable  information  could 

be  obtained.    They  probably  came  from  a  lower  altitude,  but  even 

if  from  the  mountain  region  they  can  be  grown  only  in  the  most  fevorod 

localities  of  Florida  or  Califomia." 

86348.    "(No.  334.    Cuzco,  Peru.)    A  tall-growing  lupine  with  very 

laige  white  seeds,  found  in  a  garden  at  Guzco,  but  of  imknown  origin." 

86840.    Nassella  sp.  Grass. 

"(No.  680.    Bolivia.)    Prom  the  plateau  near  Tiahuanaco.    This  grass  forms 

tufts  and  is  rather  wiry  when  old.    It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  llama  will 

eat  it  except  when  it  is  young.    The  native  grasses  of  this  region  appear  to  have 

little  value,  but  they  may  be  of  botanical  interest." 

86350  to  86357.    Ofuntia  spp.  Piiddypear. 

86350.    "(No.   343.    Cuzco,    Peru.)     Tuna,    A  variety   with  reddish 
fruits.    This  fruit  is  greatly  prized  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  this  was 
exceptionally  good  in  quality." 
86851.    "(No.  351.    Oruro,  Bolivia.)    A  wild  cactus  at  13,500  feet  eleva-    I 
tion,  near  Oruro.    The  seeds  are  very  red,  and  dye  is  sometimes  made 
from  them." 

86352.  "(No.   359.    Arequipa,   Peru.)     Tuna.    From  the  market  at   j 
Arequipa."  j 

86353.  "(No.  579.    La  Paz,  Bolivia.)     Tuna.    With  green  fruit."  ' 

86354.  "(No.  374.  Oruro,  Bolivia.)  A  wild  species  from  the  mountain 
above  Oruro,  13,500  feet  altitude." 

86855.    "(No.  354.    La  Paz,  Bolivia.)    The  fruit  of  this  is  bronze  colored 

and  excellent  in  quality." 
86356.    "(No.  366.    Oruro,  Bolivia.)    Seeds  of  a  wild  cactus  found  on 

the  moimtain  above  Oruro,  at  about  13,500  feet  altitude." 

86857.  "(No.  370.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  A  tuna  with  green  fruit,  of  good 
quality,  but  not  quite  equal  to  those  with  reddish  or  bronze-colored 
fruits." 

86358  and  86350.    Ormosia  spp. 

86858.  Oruosia  mokosperma  (Swartz)  Urban. 

"(No.  309.    Lima,  Peru.)    Guarero  de  H  montafia.    Seeds  obtained 
from  an  Indian  medicine  woman  in  Arequipa,  from  whom  no  reliable 
information  could  be  obtained.    They  probably  came  from  a  lower  alti- 
tude,  but  even  if  from  the  moimtain  region  they  can  be  grown  only  in 
the  most  favored  localities  of  Florida  or  Calif omia." 
86359.    "(No.  309a.    lima,  Peru.)" 
The  ormosias  are  tropical  timber  trees,  the  red  and  black  seeds  of  which  are 
often  used  for  necklaces. 
86860.    HoRDBUU  vuLaARB  L.  Barley. 

"(No.  335.    Oruro,  Bolivia.)" 
86361.    Passiflora  sp.  Passion  fruit. 

"(No.  352.    Arequipa,  Peru.)     Tumbas.    This  is  a  fruit  belonging  to  the 
Passifloracese  and  grown  in  the  gardens  of  foreigners  as  well  as  by  the  Indians. 
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The  fruit  is  longer  than  that  of  Pasdflara  liffukaris,  being  about  4  inches  long 

and  1}  to  1}  inches  in  diameter." 

86862  and  86868.    Passivlora  ligularis  Jusb.  Passion  fruit. 

86862.  "(No.  588.  Oruro,  Bolivia.)  This  fruit  is  2  or  3  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  very  agreeable  in  taste,  being  much  prized  by  many  foreigners 
as  well  as  by  the  natives.  It  comes  from  some  of  the  valleys  a  few  days' 
journey  from  Oruro  and  at  a  lower  altitude." 

86868.  "(No.  668.  Lima,  Peru.)  Fruit  of  Passiflora,  common  in  the 
market  at  Lima." 

86864.    Phtsalis  sp. 

"(No.  47.    Arequipa,  Peru.)    A  very  good  Physalia,  grown  in  a  garden  at 
Arequipa  and  used  for  making  preserves."' 
86866.    Pdcfinella  anisxtm  L.  Anise. 

"(No.  305.    Peru.)    Anise  seed  grown  by  the  Indians." 
86866  to  36868.    Piftadenia  spp. 
86866.    "(No.  399.   Oruro,  BoUvia.)" 
86867  and  86868.    Piftadenia  cbbil  Grisebach.  Cebll. 

86867.  "(No.  329.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  Seeds,  probably  of  some  tropical 
tree.  Native  name  HuUca.  Obtained  from  an  Indian  medicine 
woman  at  Chizco." 

86868.  "(No.  380.  Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Probably  a  tropical  tree. 
Obtained  from  an  Indian  medicine  woman." 

86860  and  86870.    Pisuu  sativxtm  L.  Pea. 

86869.  "(No.  316.    Peru.)" 

86870.  "(No.  620.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  A  variety  of  Pisum  grown  by  the 
Indians  near  Cuzco. ' '  • 

86871.  Pruktjs  salicifolia  H.  B.  K.  Black  cherry. 

"(No.  593.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  CapoUles.  This  Prunus  grows  wild  about  25 
miles  from  Cuzco  and  at  a  lower  altitude,  perhaps  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  and  is  a 
native  species.  The  fruit  ie  about  as  large  as  an  Early  Richmond  cherry.  Mr. 
Payne,  an  English  farmer  beyond  Cuzco,  expects  to  try  it  as  a  stock  for  the 
Bweet  cherry  and  believes  it  will  enable  him  to  grow  the  latter  fruit  in  that  part 
of  Peru." 
86872  to  86874.    Psmiuu  ouajava  L.  Guava. 

86872.  "(No.  579.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  A  pear-shaped  guava,  3}  to  4 
inches  long." 

86873.  "(No.  658.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  A  large  pear-shaped  guava  from 
Arequipa." 

86874.  "(No.  581.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  A  large  guava,  about  3  inches 
long  and  slightly  pear  shaped.  Brought  to  the  Arequipa  market  by  the 
Indians.    These  trees  sometimes  reach  a  height  of  20  feet  in  Peru." 

86376.    Ricmus  communis  L.  Castor  bean. 

"(No.  314.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  Ygerilla.  Seeds  obtained  from  an  Indian 
medicine  woman  in  Arequipa,  from  whom  no  reliable  information  could  be 
obtained." 
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86376.  Safindus  saponabia.  L.  Soapbeny. 

"(No.  592.    Oruro,  BoUvia.)" 

86377.  RiciNUS  gokuunib  L.  Castor  beaiL 
"(No.  315.    Areqtiipa,  Peru.)     TgerUla.    Obtained  from  an  Indian  medicine 

woman  at  Arequipa,  from  whom  no  reliable  information  could  be  obtained." 

86378.  Safindtts  saponabia  L.  Soapberry. 
"From  Cuzco,  Peru.    Used  in  washing.'' 

86879  to  86383.    Solanum  spp. 

86370.  "(No.  336.  Sicuani,  Peru.)  Seeds  of  a  wild  species  from  near 
Sicuani." 

36380.  "(No.  362.  Oruro,  Bolivia.)  A  wild  tuber-bearing  species  of 
Solanum,  found  on  the  mountain  above  Oruro  at  an  elevation  of  about 
13,000  feet.  It  evidently  grows  only  8  or  10  inches  high  in  its  dry, 
rocky  habitat,  and  the  tubers  found  were  about  one-half  inch  in  diame- 
ter." 

86381.  "(No.  376.  Quiquijana,  Peru.)  A  wild  spedee  of  Solanum.  No 
tubers  were  found.** 

86382.  "(No.  580.  Arequipa,  Peru.)  A  wild  Solanum  from  Arequipa, 
of  no  value  except  for  its  botanical  interest." 

86383.  "(No.  646.  Oruro,  Bolivia.)  A  wild  Solanum  from  the  moTin- 
tain  above  Oruro* at  an  elevation  of  13,500  feet.  It  is  not  tuber  bearing 
and  is  only  of  botanical  interest." 

86884.    Solanum  tuberosum  L.  Potato. 

"(No.  670.    Arequipa,  Peru.)    Seeds  from  a  field  near  Arequipa." 
86885  and  36386.    Stipa  sp.  Grafls. 

86386.    "(No.  595a.    Oruro,  Bolivia.)** 

36386.    "(No.  682.    Tiahuanaco,  Bolivia.)** 
36387.    ToLUiFBBA  sp. 

"(No.  395.    Oruro,  Bolivia).    Seed,  probably  of  a  tropical  tree,  obtained 
from  an  Indian  woman.** 
86388  to  36390.    Tbhicum  spp.  Wheat 

86388.  "(No.  304.    Peru.)** 

86389.  "(No.  394.    Oruro,  BoUvia.)** 
36390.    "(No.  396.    Oruro,  BoUvia.)*' 

36391.    Tbopaeolum  sp.  Nastortinm. 

"(No.  353.  La  Paz,  Bolivia.)  This  nasturtium  grew  wild  on  the  mountain 
side  above  La  Paz  and  was  seen  in  other  localities.  The  petals  are  deeply 
laciniate.** 

36892.    TBincuM  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

{T.vulgare  ym.) 

"(No.  398.    Oruro,  BoUvia.)*' 
36393.    ViGiA  FABA  L.  Broad  bean. 

"(No.  342.    Cuzco,  Peru.)    Avcu,    A  variety  grown  about  12  miles  from 
Cuzco  and  said  to  be  good.** 
86394.    Obmosia  sp. 

"(No.  365.  Cuzco,  Peru.)  Large  red  seeds,  probably  of  a  tropical  tree, 
obtained  from  an  Indian  medicine  woman  in  Cuzco.*' 
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86896  to  36484.    Phasbolus  spp.  Bean. 

"The  following  numbers  are  varieties  of  beans  collected  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight 
in  vuious  places  during  his  South  American  trip.  As  found  in  the  markets 
theee  beans  are  very  badly  mixed,  one  of  the  packets  containing  more  than  20 
distinct  varieties.  These  varieties  have  been  sorted  out  of  the  various  num- 
bered packets  secured  by  Mr.  Wight  and  each  variety  given  a  separate  number. 
The  sorting  of  the  varieties  has  been  done  by  Dr.  D.  N.  Shoemaker,  who  has 
also  furnished  the  descriptions."  (Steels.) 
86896  to  86476.    Phasbolus  vtjloaris  L. 

86896.  "No.  1.  (Arequipa,  Peru.  April  22,  1913.)  White  bean, 
similar  in  shape  to  Pea  bean,  but  variable  in  size.  Selected  from  Wight's 
No.  284." 

86896.  "No.  2.  (Concepdon,  Chile.)  Caballeros.  White,  kidney 
shaped.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  78." 

86897.  "No.  3.  (Arequipa,  Peru.  April  22,  1913.)  White,  with  very 
light-yellow  eye;  resembles  white  P.  coccineiLS  in  texture  of  skin. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  285." 

86898.  "No.  4.  (Panguipulli,  Chile.)  White,  like  P^a  bean,  but  longer. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  145." 

86899.  "No.  5.  (Arequipa,  Peru.  April  22,  1913.)  White,  kidney 
shaped,  resembling  white  P.  cocdneus  in  texture  of  skin.  Selected 
from  Wight's  No.  281." 

86400.  "No.  6.    (From  Peru.)    White." 

86401.  "No.  7.  (Arequipa,  Peru.  April  22,  1913.)  White,  kidney 
shaped,  much  like  No.  5  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36399).  Selected  from  Wight's 
No.  283." 

86402.  "No.  8.  (Concepdon,  Chile.  February  10,  1913.)  Very  light 
yellow;  size,  shape,  and  pattern  that  of  Horticultural  Pole.  Selected 
from  Wight's  No.  52." 

86408.    "No.    9.    (Oruro,    Bolivia.)    White,    round.    Selected    from 

Wight's  No.  337." 
86404.    "No.  10.    Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  675,  676,  677,  and  678, 

from  Arequipa,  Peru,  and  No.  51,  Bueye^  from  Concepdon,  Chile." 
86406.    "No.  11.    (Avalitos.    Concepdon,  Chile.)    Brownish  terra cotta, 

speckled  with  light  yellow,  and  with  darker  eye.    Selected  from  Wight's 

No.  71." 

86406.  "No.  12.  (Chincha.  Dr.  Aguilar,  Cuzco,  Peru.)  Light  stippled 
groimd,  with  light-yellow  markings.  Not  uniform  in  size.  Selected 
from  Wight's  No.  671." 

86407.  "No.  13.  (Azufrados.  Concepdon,  Chile.)  Coppery-yellow 
self.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  76." 

86408.  "No.  14.  (Dr.  Aguilar,  Cuzco,  Peru.)  Reddish  yellow  self. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  673." 

86409.  "No.  15.  (Del  NorU.  Dr.  Aguilar,  Cuzco,  Peru.)  Dun  color 
self.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  672." 

86410.  "No.  16.  (Avalitos.  Concepdon,  Chile.)  Buff  ground,  with 
markings  from  yellow  to  black.  Uniform  in  size,  shape,  and  pattern. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  71." 
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36411.  "No.  17.  {Burros,  Concepcion,  Chile.)  Dark  fawn,  about  the 
aize  of  Medium  beans.    Selected  from  Witt's  No.  74." 

36412!  "No.  18.  (Concepcion,  Chile.)  lig^t  olive.  Selected  fram 
Wight's  No.  72." 

36418.  "No.  19.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Li^t  yellow,  with  darker  eye. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  389." 

36414.  "No.  20.  (Borito.  Talcahuano,  Chile.)  Golden  bronze  green, 
almost  round.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  259." 

36416.  "No.  21.  {MarUeeo.  Concepcion,  Chile.)  Yellow  self.  Uni- 
form in  shape  but  not  in  size.    Selected  from  Witt's  No.  75." 

36416.  "No.  22,  (PanguipuUi,  Chile.)  Buff  self,  with  slightly  darker 
eye.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  144." 

36417.  "No.  23.  (Arequipa,  Peru.)  Copper-orange  self,  straight  kid- 
ney shape.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  281." 

36418.  "No.  24.  (Areqiiipa,  Peru.)  White  ground,  with  reddish 
blotches.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  282." 

36410.  "No.  25.  (Concepcion,  Chile.)  White  ground,  half  covered 
with  dun,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  maroon  blotches.  Long,  sli^tly 
curved.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  50." 

36420.  "No.  26.  (Concepcion,  Chile.)  White  on  one  half,  other  end 
buff  with  purple  stripes.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  51." 

36421.  "No.  27.    (Concepcion,  Chile.)    White  ground,  buff  markingp, 
'  small.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  51." 

36422.  "No.  28.  (Arequipa,  Peru.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  675, 
677,  and  678.  Half  white,  other  half  yellow  buff,  marked  with  deep 
purple  stripes;  large,  kidney  shaped." 

36423.  "No.29.  (Arequipa,  Pom.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  282, 675, 
677,  678,  and  679.    Half  white,  half  red,  even-margined  pattern,  long." 

36424.  "  No.  30.  Selected  from  Wigjit's  Nos.  675,  676,  677, 678, 679,  from 
Arequipa,  Peru,  and  357,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.  White  ground,  mottled 
with  reddish  brown;  large,  flat." 

36426.  "No.  31.  (Oruro,  BoUvia.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  337, 
344,  350,  and  389.  White  ground,  blotched  with  black  and  purple-brown; 
globular  shape." 

36426.  "No.  32.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  White  ground  with  round  red  spots; 
flat.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  350." 

36427.  "No.  33.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  White  stippled  ground,  with  dark 
purple  around  eye,  and  splashed  over  half  the  bean.  Selected  from 
Wight's  No.  337." 

36428.  "No.  34.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Yellowish  stipple  in  smooth-mar- 
gined pattern,  overlaid  with  purplish  stripe;  long.  Selected  from 
Wight's  No.  389." 

36429.  "No.  35.  (Cuzco,  Peru.)  Selected  from  ^^ght's  Nos.  357,  358, 
373,  and  377.  White  ground,  spotted  with  dark  reddish  brown;  flat, 
large." 

36430.  "No.  36.  (Cuzco,  Peru.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  357  and 
361.    Whit«  ground,  spotted  with  black;  large,  long." 

36431.  "No.  37.  (Cuzco,  Peru.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Noe.  373,  377, 
and  383.    Yellowish  purple  groimd,  striped  with  dark  purple." 
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86482.  "No.  38.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  358,  377,  and  383,  from 
Guzco,  Peru,  and  No.  344,  from  Onuo,  Bolivia.  White  ground  with 
brown  blotches  overlaid  with  purple  stripes;  globular.'' 

86488.  ''No.  39.  Selected  from  Wight's  Noe.  337  and  350,  from  Oruro, 
Bolivia,  No.  373,  from  Cuzco,  Peru,  and  No.  677,  from  Arequipa,  Peru. 
White  ground  blotched  with  reddish  brown;  flattened  globular." 

86484.  "No.  40.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Noe.  337, 
350,  and  389.    Covered  with  purple  splashes;  round." 

86486.  "  No.  41.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  337  and 
344.  Yellowish  purple  ground,  striped  with  dark  purple  and  black; 
round." 

86486.  "No.  42.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Yellowish  groimd,  almost  covered 
by  purple  to  black  blotches  and  stripes;  roimd.  Selected  from  Wight's 
No.  337." 

86487.  "No.  43.  Selected  from  Wight's  No.  337,  from  Orura,  Bolivia, 
and  No.  358,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.    Yellowish  buff;  small,  round." 

83483.  "No.  44.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  337  and 
389.    Dark  brown;  small,  round." 

86489.  "No.  45.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  350  and  389,  from  Oruro, 
Bolivia,  and  Nos.  358  and  383,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.  Dark  purple  to  black; 
small,  round." 

86440.  "No.  46.  Selected  from  Wight's  Noe.  350  and  389,  from  Oruro, 
Bolivia,  and  Nos.  338, 358, 373, 377,  and  383,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.  Maroon; 
small,  globular." 

83441.    "No.  47.    Selected  frt)m  Wight's  Noe.  338,  358,  373,  377,  and  382, 

from  Cuzco,  Peru,  and  Noe.  337,  358,  and  389,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.    Dun 

colored,  striped  darker;  small,  roimd." 
86442.    "No.  48.    Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  337  and  389,  from  Oruro, 

Bolivia,  and  Nos.  338,  358,  373,  377,  and  383,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.  Dun 

colored  with  purple  blotches;  small,  round." 
86448.    '  *  No.  49.    Selected  from  Wight's  Noe.  282,  675,  676,  678,  and  679, 

from  Arequipa,  .Peru,  and  No.  389,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia. '  Dun  ground, 

finely  stenciled  and  broadly  striped  with  dark  purple;  large,  straight." 
86444.    "No.  50.    Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  337  and  350,  from  Oruro, 

Bolivia,  and  No.  282,  from  Arequipa,  Peru.    Dun  ground,  black  striped; 

long." 

88446.  "No.  61.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  675,  676,  677,  678,  and  679, 
frx)m  Arequipa,  Peru.  Dim  groxmd,  dark  purple  stripes  and  blotches; 
long,  square  ended." 

86446.  "No.  52.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Maroon,  with  broad  white  micro- 
pylar  stripe;  round.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  337." 

86447.  "No.  53.  (Cuzco,  Peru.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Noe.  358  and 
383.    Dun,  with  white  micropylar  stripes;  small,  round." 

86448.  "No.  54.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Dun,  with  purple  stripes  and  broad 
white  micropylar  stripes.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  337." 

86449.  "No.  55.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  337, 
350,  and  389.  Diab  with  broad  white  micropylar  stripe;  large,  straight, 
flat." 
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36283  to  36484— Continued. 

86460.    '  *  No.  56.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  .S83,  from  Cuzco,  Peru,  and 

No.  389,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.    Dark  drab  with  broad  light  micropylar 

stripe;  small,  long.'' 
36451.    "No.  57.    Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  282,  675,  676,  677,  and 

678,  from  Arequipa,  Peru,  and  Nos.  337  and  389,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia. 

Bluish  purple  with  light-dim  micropylar  stripe." 

36462.  "No.  58.  Selected  from  Wight's  Noe.  282,  675,  676,  and  678, 
from  Arequipa,  Peru,  and  Nos.  350  and  387,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.  Purple- 
brown  with  broad  micropylar  stripe;  large,  long,  flat,  broad." 

36463.  "No.  59.  Selected  from  Wight's  No.  146,  from  Panguipiilli, 
Chile,  and  from  No.  389,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.  Dun  q^lf,  slightly  darker 
eye;  long,  straight." 

36464.  "No.  60.  (Panguipulli,  Chile.)  Purple-garnet  self;  long, 
straight,  square  end.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  142." 

36466.  "No.  61.  (Panguipulli,  Chile.)  Dun  self,  with  darker  eye; 
long,  square  end.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  143." 

36466.  "No.  62.  (Arequipa,  Peru.)  Dun,  mottled  with  dark  purple; 
very  large,  flat.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  579." 

36467.  "No.  63.  (Araticanos.  Concepcion,  Chile.)  Much  like  Horti- 
cultural Pole.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  77." 

36468.  "No.  64.  Selected  from  Wight's  No.  350,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia, 
and  No.  383,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.  White,  with  black  stripe  from  hilum  to 
to  micropylar  end." 

36460.  "No.  65.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  675  and  677^  from  Are- 
quipa, Peru.  White,  with  brown  stripe  lengthwise  of  the  hilum;  large, 
kidney  shaped." 

36460.  "No.  66.  (Arequipa,  Peru.)  White,  purple  blotch  at  hilimi, 
and  Ught-dun  stripe  on  micropylar  end,  black  eye;  large,  round,  square 
ends." 

36461.  "No.  67.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  677  and  678,  from  Are- 
quipa, Peru,  and  Nos.  373  and  377,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.  Dim,  with  dark 
blotches;  large." 

36462.  "No.  68.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos,  675,  677,  and  679  from 
Arequipa,  Peru,  and  Nos.  358  and  383,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.  Dim,  with 
purplish  markings;  large." 

36463.  "No.  69.  Selected  from  Wight's  No.  678,  from  Arequipa,  Peni, 
and  Nos.  350  and  389,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.  Dim,  striped  purple;  fairlv 
large." 

36464.  "No.  70.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  Reddish  chrome,  size  and  pattern 
like  Kentudcy  Cutshorts,    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  344." 

36466.  "No.  71.  (Concepcion,  Chile.)  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  51 
and  73.    Aliados.    Light  dun,  splashed  olive;  straight,  round  ends.*' 

36466.  "No.  72.  Selected  from  Wight's  No.  73,  from  Concepcion,  Chile. 
and  No.  338,  from  Cuzco,  Peru.    Light,  with  reddish  markings;  small/' 

36467.  "No.  73.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  675  and  677,  from  Are- 
quipa, Peru,  and  Nos.  337,  344,  and  350,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.  Dark 
purple,  almost  self;  long." 

36468.  "No.  74,  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  387  and  389,  from  Oruro, 
Bolivia,  and  No.  377,  from  Cuzco,  Peru." 
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86469.  '*No.  75.  Selected  from  Wight's  No.  677,  from  Arequipa,  Peru, 
and  Noe.  337,  344,  and  389,  from  Oruro,  Bolivia.    Dim;  large." 

86470.  "No.  76.  Selected  from  Wight's  Nos.  337  and  389,  from  Oruro, 
Bolivia,  No.  357,  from  Cuzco,  Peru,  and  Nos.  51  and  73,  from  Ooncepdon, 
Chile.    Yellow  or  white,  finely  mottled;  roundish." 

86471.  '*No.  86.  Mixed,  oval,  a  little  larger  than  Medium  beans;  colors 
various,  dark." 

86472.  "No.  87.  Flat,  short,  light  colored,  about  the  size  of  Medium 
beans;  mixed." 

86478.  "No.  88.  Globular,  a  little  smaller  than  Marrows, colors  various, 
dark." 

86474.    ' '  No.  89.    Mixed.    Dark-red  self;  short,  rather  flat;  a  little  laiger 

than  Medium  beans." 
86476.    "No.  90.    Large,  yellow  ground,  mottled;  straight,  square  ends; 

mixed." 
86476  to  86478.    Pha-sbglus  cocciNEnB  L.  Bean. 

86476.  "No.  77.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  White  form  of  Scarlet  Runner. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  386." 

86477.  "No.  78.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  White  Runner,  Selected  from 
Wight's  388." 

36478.  "No.  79.  (La  Paz,  Bolivia.)  WkUe Runner,  Selected  from 
Wight's  No.  356." 

86479  to  86484.    Phasbolus  lunatus  L.  Lima  bean. 

86479.  "No.  80.  (lea,  Peru.)  White;  a  thick  form  of  ordinary  flat 
large  Lima,  very  large." 

86480.  "No.  81.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  White;  a  very  large  flat  Lima. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  388." 

86481.  "No.  82.  (Arequipa,  Peru.)  White;  large  flat  Lima. 
Selected  from  Wight's  No.  286." 

86482.  "No.  83.  (La  Paz,  Bolivia.)  Almost  white,  stippled;  flat, 
of  peculiar  kidney  shape.    Selected  from  Wight's  No.  356." 

86488.  "No.  84.  (Oruro,  Bolivia.)  White,  almost  covered  with 
black;  kidney  shaped,  larger  at  one  end.  Selected  from  Wight's 
No.  385." 

86484.  "No.  85.  (La  Paz,  Bolivia.)  White,  almost  covered  with 
red;  kidney  shaped,  larger  at  one  end." 

36485.    Amtgdalus  persica  L.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Kurram  Valley,  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  India.    Presented  by  Mr. 

Henry  D.  Baker,  American  consul,  who  secured  them  from  Maj.  G.  J.  Davis, 

commandant,  Kurram  Mlitia,  Parachinar,  Kurram  Valley.    Received  October 

11,  1913. 

"The  ShalU  grows  like  a  peach,  which  it  much  resembles,  and  has  about  the  same 

blossom.    The  flesh  is  yellow  and  sweet,  but  it  is  not  so  juicy  as  that  of  a  peach.    Major 

Davis  considers  that  it  would  be  a  particularly  valuable  fruit  for  cooking  or  canning, 

as  the  fleshy  being  harder  than  that  of  a  peach,  would  probably  not  break  so  eajslly  and 

could  be  more  easily  manipulated  for  such  purposes.    It  grows  at  about  5,600  feet 

elevation.    The  only  reference  I  can  find  to  the  ShalU  in  any  book  I  have  on  India 
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is  in  tlie  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  the  Northwest  Province,  wherein  it  states  as  regards 
the  Kurram  Valley:  'The  climate  varies.  In  winter  even  Lower  Kurram  is  very  cold 
and  a  bitter  wind  prevails,  while  in  the  summer  it  is  hot  and  dry.  Upper  Kuiram  is 
never  unpleasantly  hot,  even  in  summer,  while  in  winter  snow  covers  the  ground  for 
weeks.  Wherever  water  is  available  for  irrigation  the  soil  is  highly  productive,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  settled  government  and  the  internal  feuds  of  the  people,  the 
cultivable  area  is  not  all  under  cultivation,  and  irrigation  is  carried  on  only  by  small 
channels  constructed  and  maintained  by  a  single  handet  or  family.  Apples,  pears, 
grapes,  cherries,  pomegranates,  peaches,  and  a  fruit  peculiar  to  the  Kurram  and  Tirah 
known  as  Shalil  also  grows,  and  with  improved  conmiunications  fruit  growing  will 
probably  become  an  important  industry.    Famine  is  unknown  in  Kurram. '  *  *    (Baier. )  ■ 

36486.  Phoenicophorium  borsigxanum  (Koch)  Stuntz.  Palm. 
{Stevensonia  ffrandifolia  Duncan.) 

^From  the  Seychelles  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Bivaly  Dupont,  curator. 
Botanical  Station.    Received  October  10,1913. 

' '  This  noble  palm,  famous  for  its  beauty,  is  one  of  a  group  of  five  confined  exclu^vely 
to  the  Seychelles  Islands  and  each  representing  a  single  species.  The  tree  in  its 
mature  state  is  wholly  destitute  of  spines,  whereas  in  the  young  state  the  deep  orange- 
red  petioles  are  clothed  with  black  needlelike  spines  1  to  3  inches  long,  and  the  young 
leaves  are  orange  beneath  and  mottled  with  orange-brown  spots  above.  The  diff  eiencs 
between  the  yoimg  and  matiire  plants  is  so  great  that  a  person  unfamiliar  with  the 
palm  would  consider  them  as  belonging  to  different  species.  The  flower  spike  is  from 
3  to  6  feet  in  length,  divided  into  numerous  slender  branches  swollen  at  the  base 
and  densely  covered  above  with  yellow  flowers,  each  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  are  monoecious.'*  (Gardeners*  Chronicle,  February  18,  1S9S, 
p.  tOl.) 

S6487.    Nephrosperma  van-houtteana  (Wendl.)  Balf.  f.     Palm. 
From  the  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rivaly  Dupont,  curator, 
Botanical  Station.    Received  October  10,  1913. 

36488.    PuNicA  QRANATUM  L.  Pomegranate. 

From  German  East  Africa.    Presented  by  the  Usimibwa  Company,  Nyembe- 
Bulungwa,  Post  Tabora.    Received  October  22,  1913. 
Cuttings. , 

86489  to  S6491. 

From  Tutuila,  American  Samoa.    Presented  by  Commander  C.  D.  Steams, 
governor.    Received  October  14,  1913. 

36489.    Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

36400.    CoLUBRiNA  AsiATiCA  Brongu.       36401.    Ipomoea  sp. 

86492  to  86496.    Nicotiana  tabacum  L.  Tobacco. 

From  Klaten,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director  of  the  Tobacco  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Klaten,  at  the  request  of  the  director.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Buiten- 
zorg,  Java.    Received  October  15,  1913. 
Cigar-wrapper  types  grown  under  the  following  names: 

36402.  "No.  1.    KancaiJ*  86406.    *'No.  4.     Wonosoho." 

36403.  "No.  2.    Y."  36406.    "No.  5.    Kedoe^ 

36404.  "No.  3.    E." 
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36497.     Gabcinia  oblongifolia  Champion. 

From  Hongkong,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  J.  Tutcher,  Botanical  and 
Forestry  Department.  Received  October  22,  1913. 
"A  tree  with  leaves  shortly  stalked,  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base,  2J  to  3  inches 
long,  the  upper  ones  almost  sessile.  The  yellow  flowers  produced  in  May  are  terminal 
and  unisexual,  the  males  three  to  seven  together  and  shortly  pedunculate.  Sepals 
2  Hncs,  petals  nearly  5  lines  long.  Stamens  consolidated  into  a  solid  mass,  occupying 
the  center  of  the  flower.  The  females  are  solitary  and  rather  smaller.  It  is  common 
in  the  Happy  Valley  woods,  Hongkong,  but  i3  not  known  to  come  from  elsewhere. 
The  foliage  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  G,  cambogia^  but  the  male  pedicels  are  much 
fihortor  and  the  anthers  more  numerous.*'    (Bentham's  Flora  HongkongermSy  p.  25.) 

86498  to  36627.     Triticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

{T.vulgareyiW.) 
From  Tashkend,  Turkestan.    Presented  by  Dr.  Richard  Schroeder,  Tashkond 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  October  14,  1913. 
"Our  Turkestan  spring  wheats  are  often  sown  in  the  late  fall  or  in  the  winter  and 
do  fairly  well,  though  our  winter  is  rather  hard.    They  are  sown  on  nonirrigatod  land 
and  stand  drought  exceedingly  well,  better  than  dunun.    The  most  of  our  precipi- 
tation we  get  in  the  spring,  maximum  in  ^larch,  the  summer  and  fall  being  exceedingly 
dry,  some  years  without  a  drop  of  rain,  so  I  think  that  our  spring  wheat  will  not 
suit  your  Southern  States,  nor  even  your  Central  States,  Kansas  for  instance,  for  they 
must  suffer  from  rust  in  rainy  sunmiers.    But  in  California  and  Utah,  where  they  do 
not  have  summer  rains,  these  wheats  will  probably  be  found  of  high  value."    {Extract 
from  Dr.  Schroeder' b  letter,  daUd  October  Sfie,  191S.) 


36498. 
36499. 
36600. 
86501. 
36502. 
36503. 
36504. 
36505. 
36506. 
36507. 
36508. 
36509. 
36510. 
36511. 
36512. 


"No.  181. 
"No.  251. 
"No.  341. 
"No.  357. 
"No.  370. 
"No.  371. 
"No.  414. 
"No.  420. 
"No.  421. 
"No.  424. 
"No.  432. 
"No.  433. 
"No.  435. 
"No.  438. 
"No.  520. 


Spring." 
Spring.*' 
Spring." 
Spring." 
Spring." 
Spring." 
Winter." 
Spring." 
Spring." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Sprmg." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Winter." 


36513. 
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36515. 
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36524. 
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"No.  524. 
"No.  528. 
"No.  537. 
"No.  553. 
"No.  622. 
"No>639. 
"No.  694. 
"No.  708. 
"No.  787. 
"No.  792. 
"No.  800. 
"No.  804. 
"No.  888. 
"No.  889. 
"No.  896. 


Winter." 
Winter." 
Spring." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Spring." 
Spring." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Winter." 
Winter." 


36S28.    Hibiscus  watmeae  X(?). 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Hawaii  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Received  October  24,  1913. 
"iJirfA  Wilcox.  A  very  vigorous,  freely  branching  shrub  with  good  foliage,  upright 
growth,  and  light-gray  bark.  Leaves  cordate,  crenate,  blunt,  2}  to  4J  inches  wide, 
3  to  5  inches  long,  light  green,  shiny,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  petiole  1 J  inches  long. 
Flowers  6  inches  wide,  pure  white,  no  eye,  petals  wide,  column  crimson  toward  the 
tip,  4  inches  long,  stigma  scarlet,  filaments  crimson,  bracts  six  to  eight,  greenish  brown, 
peduncle  1  inch  long.  Flower  opens  at  noon,  lasts  two  days,  has  delicate  perfume. 
Best  white  thus  far  bred.    Self  seeding. 
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"A  hybrid  between  the  varieties  May  Damon  [described  as  itself  a  hybrid  between 
two  native  varieties,  Kauai  white  and  Beatrice],  and  Knudsen  white,  one  of  the  three 
horticultural  forms  of  the  native  Hibigcus  waimeae.^*  (Wiloox  and  Holt,  Ornamental 
Hibiscus  in  Hawaii,  But.  t9,  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,) 

36629.    Abbutus  oanabiensis  Duhamel.  Madronho. 

From  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.    Presented  by  Dr.  Geozge  V.  Perez.    Received 
October  23,  1913. 
'"The  madronho  is  becoming  very  rare  here,  but  it  is  still  found  in  the  mountain 
ravines.    It  will  not  stand  frosts.''    (Perez.) 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shade  trees  that  is  grown  around  Naples  and  should 
be  tested  for  park  and  street  purposes  in  Florida  and  southern  California.  Its  clean 
pink  and  green  bark  and  dark-green  foliage  make  it  a  most  strikingly  beautiful  object." 
{Fairckild.) 

86630.  Sphenostylis  stenocabpa  (Hochst.)    Harms. 

From  Amani,  German  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Zimmerman,  director, 
Eaiserlicbes  Biologische  Landwirtschaftlichen  Institut.    Received  October  13, 
1913. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  31194  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

86631.  DiosPYROs  kaki  L.  f.  Persimixion. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  the  Superintendent,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  October  20,  1913. 

36632.    Annona  mubigata  L.  Soursop. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Collected  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Yotmg,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry.    Received  September  6,  1913. 

"A  seedling  soursop  producing  fruits  weighing  up  to  IJ  pounds  each.    Collected 

July  28,  1913.    On  the  authority  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Sedwick,  the  quality  may  be  said  to  be 

unusually  fme.    Fruit  of  this  flavor  would  make  a  very  delicious  sherbet.    The  tree 

is  in  the  yard  of  Afr.  Frank  Cooke,  in  the  Kaimuki  district  of  Honolulu."    (  Young.) 

86633.     Oryza  longistaminata  A.  Chev.  and  Roehrich. 

Perennial  rice. 

From  Nogent-eur-Mamo,  France.    Presented  by  the  director,  Jardin  Colonial. 
Received  October  24.  1913. 
"Seeds  of  perennial  rice  discovered  in  French  West  Africa  by  M.  Ammann,  chief 
of  the  chemical  service  of  this  establishment." 

A  full  discussion  of  this  interesting  variety  is  given  in  La  agriculture  pratique  des 
pays  chauds,  vol.  11,  pt.  1,  pp.  89  to  94  and  265  to  278,  and  vol.  11,  pt.  2,  pp.  433  to 
458  (1911). 

36634.    CucuMis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Leghorn,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leon  P5hm  de  Sauvanne,  American 
vice  consul.    Received  October  22,  1913. 

"This  melon  has  a  cream-white  flesh  or  pulp,  is  very  aromatic  and  sweet,  has  a 
smooth  skin,  measures  about  6}  by  8}  inches,  and  weighs  from  4  to  5  pounds." 
(De  Sauvanne.)- 
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S6686.    Bellugia  gostabioensis  Cogniaux.  Papaturro  agrio. 

From  San  Joee,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  Department  of 

Agricnltore.    Received  October  27, 1913. 

"Shrub  with  large  flowers  and  yellow  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and  with 

strongly  pronounced  taste,  between  sweet  and  sour.    Known  only  in  the  valley  of 

Diquifl,  and  the  name  given  it  by  WerckW  does  not  appear  very  appropriate.''    (Pit' 

tier,  Las  PlarUes  Usuales  de  Costa  Rica,  1908,) 

36536  to  36645. 

From  Petrograd,  Rusma.    Presented  by  Mr.  Raphael  Zon,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  who  secured  them  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Dubiansky,  Imperial  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Petrograd.    Received  October  25, 1913. 
86686  to  36540.    Calligonum  spp. 

86586.  Calugonum  arborescens  Litw. 
"Trans-Caspian  Kara  Kum." 

DistribvAion. — A  shrub  about  10  feet  high,  found  in  the  r^on  of  south- 
western Asia  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  species  and  the  one  following 
have  proved  excellent  sand  binders  in  Turkestan.  (See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  9583 
and  9594.) 

86587.  Caluoonxtm  caput-ueditsae  rubicundum  Herder. 
''Trans-Caspian  Kara  Kimi." 

86588.  Calligonxtu  cafut-hedusae  Schrenk. 
"Trans-Caspian  Kara  Kimi. 

86539.  Calligonum  eriopodum  Bunge. 
"Trans-Caspian  Kara  Kum." 

86540.  Calugonum  sbtosum  Litw. 
''Trans-Caspian  Kara  Kum." 

86541.    Eltmus  sp. 

'  'A  good  fodder  grass  which  stands  a  great  deal  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  but  requires 
some  moisture."    {Zon.) 

86542  to  86544.    Elaeaonus  angustifolia  L.  Oleaster. 

86542.    "Forma  s-pomta'Ma  Litw.    Stands  alkali  and  sandy  soil  well." 

{Z(m.) 
86548.    "Fonna  sphaeroocarpa  Litw.    Buchara.    It  is  not  afraid  of  frosts; 
grows  equally  well  on  very  alkaline  and  shifting  sands.    The  fruit  is 
lees  palatable  than  that  of  E.  angustifolia  forma  cuZto  or  E.  angustifolia 
sjKmtanea,'*    (Zon.) 
86544.    "Forma  eulta  litw.    Trans-Caspian  prairie,  Buchara.    In  gar- 
dens on  sandy  soils  of  the  valley  of  the  River  Amu-Darya.    Fairly  palate 
able  edible  fruit.''    (Zon.) 
86545.    Aelurofub  urronALis  (Gknian)  Pari. 

"A  splendid  grass  for  sands.    It  yields  hay  of  high  quality;  ib  not  afraid  of 
very  heavy  frosts. ' *    (Zon.) 

86546  to  86648.    Avena  sativa  L.  Oat. 

From  Petrograd,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Basil  Benzin,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Received  February  12, 1913. 
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86646  to  86648— Continued. 

36546.    "(No.  20.)  *Local  oats,  uniirigated,  from  Vemoe  distzict,  Semiryet- 
chenak  Province.    Crop  1912."    {Bemin.) 

"A  commercial  sample  of  a  small  yellow  oat,  probably  of  the  Sixty-Day 
type  (C.  I.  No.  750):"    (C.  IT.  WarhurUm.) 

86547.  "(No.  111.)    Oats,  from  Pishpek  district,  Semiryetchensk  Province. 
Crop  1912."    (Benzin.) 

"An  ordinary  commercial  sample.    Grain  of  tbe  Sixty-Day  type,  but 
lighter  in  color  (C.  I.  No.  716.)"    (C.  W.  WarhwrUm,) 

86548.  "(No.  114.)    Swedish  Select  oats,  irrigated,  from  Taahkend  dis- 
trict, Syr-Darya  Province.    Crop  1912."    (Benzin,) 

"Typical  of  the  variety  (C.  I.  No.  717)."    (C.  W,  WarburUm.) 

86649.    Ctamopsis  tbtbagonoloba  (L.)  Taub.  Guar  bean. 

From  Whittier,  Cal.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  8.  Woglum,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  October  29,  1913. 
"During  the  rnmimer  of  1911 1  collected  a  few  seeds  of  the  Gawarfulli  bean  at  Nag- 
pur,  Central  Provinces,  India.    This  seed  was  planted  this  spring  in  our  garden  here 
in  Whittier  and  we  secured  aboiit  30  plants. ' *    ( Woglum.) 

86660.    Pahudia  rhomboidea  (Blanco)  Prain.  Tindalo. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester,  hor- 
ticulturist, Dividon  of  Horticulture,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.  Received 
November  1,1913.     " 

"A  laige  forest  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  25  meters.  The  tindalo  is  one  of  our  meet 
valuable  timber  trees  and  is  not  found  outside  of  the  Philippines.  It  would  unques- 
tionably succeed  well  in  Porto  Rico  and  Panama,  but  is  too  tender  for  Florida." 
(Wester.) 

"The  tindalo  is  a  tree  reaching  a  height  of  25  to  30  meters  [80  to  90  feet]  and  a 
diameter  of  60  to  80  cm.  [24  to  32  inchea],  occasionally  up  to  120  cm.  [4  feet].  It 
is  usually  without  buttresses  and  has  a  somewhat  regular  bole  12  to  15  motors  [37  to  46 
feet]  in  length.  The  crown,  one-half  tho  height  of  the  tree,  is  broad  spreading,  base 
shaped,  seniiopen,  and  partly  deciduous  during  the  dry  season.  The  tindalo  has  a 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  islands,  but  is  not  abundant.  It  is  found  scattered 
usually  on  dry,  shallow,  or  rocky  soil  on  the  low  ridges  and  hilLs  along  the  coast.  Loss 
frequently  it  is  scattered  in  the  edges  of  the  dipterocarp  forests.  Tho  bark  is  about 
10  mm.  [two-fifths  of  an  inch]  in  thickness,  creamy  yellow  in  color,  and  has  an  uneven 
surface,  due  to  the  saucerlike  depressions  made  by  the  shedding  of  the  outer  layer. 
It  ia  covered  with  numerous  corky  pustules,  and  sheds  in  scroll-shaped  patterns. 
The  inner  bark  is  brownish  yellow  in  color.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  com- 
pound, with  three  [sometimes  four]  pairs  of  leaflets.  These  are  smooth  with  white 
bloom  beneath,  from  3)  to  10  cm.  [1)  to  4  inches]  long  and  from  3  to  5  cm.  [1  to  2 
inches]  wide.  The  sapwood  is  white  to  creamy  brown ;  the  heartwood  is  yellowish  red, 
becoming  very  dark  with  age.  *  It  is  heavy,  hard,  dumble,  not  difficult  to  work,  has 
a  fine,  usually  straight  grain,  takes  a  beautiful  finish,  and  is  almost  free  of  the  defect 
of  warping.  Tindalo  has  the  following  uses:  Fine  furniture,  cabinet  making,  fine 
interior  finish  (doors,  floors,  stairways,  paneb,  etc.),  railway  ties,  shipbuilding,  and 
general  construction  purposes."  {Whitford,  Principal  Forest  Trees  of  the  PkUipfinei, 
p,S9.) 
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36551  to  36560.    Medigaqo  sativa  L.  Alfalfa. 

From  Poona,  India.     Presented  by  Rao  Sahib  G.  K.  Kelkar,  Extra  Deputy 
Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  November  3,  1913. 
Description  by  Mr.  Gammie,  Imperial  Cotton  Specialist,  taken  from  Mr.  Forster 
Main's  letter  dated  April  4,  1913. 

"From  botanical  exainination  it  seems  that  the  specimens  do  not  show  practically 
any  appreciable  difference,  the  only  slight  differences  which  were  noticed  being  the 
mare  or  less  hairy  nature  of  the  leaves,  the  prominent  or  obscure  toothing  of  their 
margins,  the  greater  or  less  emargination  of  their  tips  and  the  smaller  or  laiger  size  of 
the  same." 

36551.  ''(No.  1.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Manavadar.  Has  small  obovate-cuneate  leaflets  three-fourths  to  1  inch  long 
by  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  inch  broad,  hairy  on  the  under  surface,  midrib,  and 
nerves,  with  the  apex  emarginate  and  retuse.'' 

36552.  ''(No.  2.)  Gr(%n  at  Graneahkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Rajkot.    Has  less  hairy  leaflets  with  less  prominent  teeth." 

36553.  "(No.  3.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Palitana  No.  1.    Teeth  of  leaflets  more  prominent." 

36554.  "(No.  4.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Palitana  No.  2.    More  or  less  like  Manavadar  No.  1.     (S.  P.  I.  No.  365*51.)" 

36555.  "(No.  5.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Bhownugger.  Less  hairy,  large  leaflets  IJ  to  IJ  inches  long  by  one-fourth 
to  one-half  inch,  oblanceolate,  less  emarginate,  teeth  rather  obscure." 

86556.  "(No.  6.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Bhownugger  (Umrala).  Teeth  of  leaflets  prominent,  leaflets  small,  hairy, 
less  emarginate.    The  flowers  showed  no  difference." 

36557.  "(No.  7.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Bhownugger  (Godhra).  Teeth  of  leaflets  prominent,  leaflets  small,  hairy, 
less  emarginate. ' ' 

36558.  "(No.  8.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Bhownugger  (Botad).    Leaflets  small,  teeth  prominent." 

86559.  "(No.  9.)  Grown  at  Ganeshkhind  Garden  from  seed  obtained  from 
Bhownugger  (Kundla).    Leaflets  small,  teeth  prominent." 

86560.  "(No.  10.)    From  Junaghar.    A  new  sample  for  your  trial." 

S6561.     RoLLiNiA  orthopetala  a.  DC. 

Seeds  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  22512  grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station, 
Miami,  Fla.,  in  1912.    Received  November  6,  1913. 
"From  its  behavior  at  Miami  this  tree  promises  to  be  a  success  in  south  Florida. 
It  should  be  tried  on  the  edge  of  the  Everglades.    Mrs.  Fairchild  and  I  both  found 
the  fruit  delicious. ' '    {David  Fairchild. ) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  27579  for  previous  introduction  and  description  and  Plate  I  for  an 
illustration  of  a  fruiting  branch  of  this  tree. 

36562.     Annona  cherimola  x  squamosa. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Miami,  Fla.,  from  Garden  No. 
1803,  tree  B.  Received  November  3,  1913. 
"A  fruit  resulting  from  the  cross  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  26731,  Annona  cherimolaj  9 »  and  8. 
P.  I.  No.  26741,  Annona  squamosa,  S  •  I  made  this  cross  in  May,  1910.  The  work 
was  done  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  you  know  squamosa  pollen 
is  ripe  at  that  time.  The  petals  of  the  cherimola  were  forced  open  and  the  pollen 
dropped  in. ' '    (Simmonds. ) 
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86663  and  36664. 

From  Chang  Chun,  ManchuiJA.    Presented  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gcrdon,  Iiiflh  'BreAiy- 
terian  Mission.    Received  October  25, 1913. 
36568.    Lbspbdbza  sp.  86064.    Mbulotus  alba  Dear. 

86666  and  36666.    Linitm  usitatissimum  L.  Flax. 

From  Bombay,  Poona,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  Burns,  ecanomic 
botanist.    Received  November  1, 1913. 

36565.  "From  Punjab.    Flax  which  is  grown  after  the  rice  crop."    (Biittm.) 

36566.  "From  the  United  Provinces,  Jalaun  district.    Grown  at  the  Oral 
farm.    Flax  which  is  grown  after  the  rice  crop."    (Bums.) 

86667  and  36668. 

From  Santa  Cruz,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Reynard.    Received 
November  7,  1913.  • 

36567.  Fabian  A  dcbbicata  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  (?) 

"  Matta  verde.  Grows  on  mud  flats  and  river  valleys;  is  of  a  softer  nature  than 
the  Matta  negra  and  does  not  attain  quite  such  a  height,  about  2  feet  to  2  feet 
6  inches. '  *    (Reynard. ) 

"An  evergreen  shrub  of  heathlike  appearance,  ultimately  reaching  6  to  8 
feet  in  diameter  and  in  height;  erect  in  habit  when  young,  ultimately  spreading. 
Branches  downy,  long,  and  tapered,  densely  furnished  with  short,  slender 
twigs,  from  one-half  to  2  inches  long.  These  twigs  are  themselves  com- 
pletely covered  with  tiny,  pointed,  3-ang]ed  leaves,  one-twelfth  inch  long, 
and,  in  June,  are  each  terminated  by  a  solitary  pure  white  flower.  Corolla 
five-eighths  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  tubular,  but  narrowing  towards  the  base, 
with  the  rounded  shallow  lobes  at  the  apex  reflexed;  calyx  bell  shai>ed,  one- 
twelfth  inch  long. 

"Native  of  Chile;  introduced  in  1838.  This  beautiful  shrub  is  unfortunately 
rather  tender,  and  at  Kew,  although  it  occasionally  survives  the  winter,  has 
never  been  a  success  in  the  open.  In  milder  and  more  upland  localities  it  ia 
a  shrub  of  great  beauty,  flowering  freely  and  transforming  each  branch  into  a 
slender  raceme  of  blossom.  It  likes  a  light  soil,  and  can  be  increased  easily 
by  late  sunamer  cuttings  in  gentle  heat."  ( W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  pp,  549-550.) 

36568.  Berberis  sp.  Barberry. 

**Califata.  A  prickly  plant,  very  hardy,  attains  a  height  of  about  5  feet,  has 
a  little  black  berry  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  country;  grows  in  cor- 
ners sheltered  from  the  wind  in  little  clumps  of  from  5  to  15  bushes,  but  occa- 
sionally one  sees  a  bush  standing  alone  on  the  high  pampas."    (Reyrmrd.) 

86669  and  36670. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the 
Department  of  Agricultiire.    Received  November  7, 1913. 
86569.    EuoNYMUB  sp. 

''(No.  1889a.  Hsiao  wu  tai  shan,  ChihH  Province,  China.  August  27, 
1913.)  A  very  small  Eunoymus,  somewhat  like  E.  radioans,  but  of  upright 
growth.  Rare,  found  in  a  stony  bank.  Of  value  as  a  small  lining  shrub  along 
pathways  and  shrubbery  beds.''    (Meyer.) 
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Plate  I. 


Fruiting  Branch  of  the  Rollinia  (Rollinia  orthopetala  A.  DC).    (S.  P.  I.  No. 

36561.) 

A  Brarilian  fruit  closely  related  to  the  cherimoya  and  sugar-apple.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  showy 
fruit  than  either,  the  carpels  being  tinged  with  orange,  and  certainly  deserves  the  praise 
given  It  by  Baker,  Fischer,  and  others.  Natnml-size  photograph  (in0149I''S),  by  E.  L.  Cran 
^  "     '  -     •'  •  t  the  Miami  Field  Station  by  S.  P.  I.  No.  2:2bl'2,  August  21,  1912. 


dall,  of  fruit  bonio  at  t 
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Plate  II. 


The  Tacaco,  a  Costa  Rican  Vegetable  (Polakowskiatacaco  Pittier). 

These  fniita  are  borne  on  a  rapidly  growing  vine  resembling  other  cucurbit  Tines.  They  are 
picked  green,  boiled  in  water,  and  form  a  favorite  addition  to  vegetable  soaps,  or  are 
pickled.  It  is  a  near  relative  of  the  chayote  (Chayota  cdtUis).  Natural-size  photograph 
(P6119FS),  by  E.  L.  Crandall, of  S.  P.  I.  No. 26245,  November  19, 1909.    (See  8.  P.  I.  No. 86&92.) 
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86669  and  86670— Continued. 

36570.    LnjUM  sp.  lily. 

"(No.  1033.  Hsiao  wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  4,  1913.) 
A  lily  of  vigorous  growth,  bearing  orange-red  flowers,  which  have  dark  spots 
on  their  petals.  Cultivated  in  Tie  ling  temple.  Of  use  as  an  omsunental  garden 
perennial  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States;  can  stand  considerable 
shade."     (Meyer.) 

86671  and  36672.    Rubus  sp.  Blackberry. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  E.  van  der  Laat,  director, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6.  Received 
December  13.  1913. 

86571.     ''CastUle  blackberry,  famous  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  size 

and  taste.'*    {Van  der  Laat.) 
36672.    ''Stone  blackberry,  famous  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  size  and 

taste."     (Van  der  Laat.) 

86673.     Bactbis  utilis  Benth.  and  Hook.  Palm; 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  San 
Joee.    Received  December  16, 1913. 

"By  far  the  largest  and  best  variety." 

"Near  Guilielma  (Bactris)  spedosa,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished. 
This  species  of  palm  grows  in  Costa  Rica  on  the  eastern  slope  in  the  luxuriant  primeval 
torests  at  an  altitude  of  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet.  The  mealy  fruits,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  large  pigeon's  eggy  have  when  cooked  very  much  the  taste  of  potatoes, 
and  form  in  many  places  one  of  the  principal  foods  among  the  Indians.  At  San 
Jose  and  Cartago  I  saw  this  fruit  piled  up  in  heaps  in  the  market,  whither  it  had  been 
brought  for  sale  by  the  Indians  from  Orosi.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pechevaye.  *  * 
(Oersted^  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser,  1868,  p.  46.) 

36674.    Aleurites  Montana  (Lour.)  Wils.    Mu-yu  (wood-oil)  tree. 

From  Tak  Hing,  southern  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Robb,  American 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.    Received  December  27, 1913. 

''Seeds  of  a  tree  that  is  found  in  this  vicinity.    The  natives  tell  me  that  the  oil  is 

extracted  froifii  the  seeds,  and  even  by  their  crude  methods  of  operation  the  yield  is 

as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.    This  seems  rather  large  to  me,  though  I 

must  confess  to  complete  ignorance  on  the  subject."    (Robb,) 

36676.     Garcinia  mangostana  L.        *  Mangosteen. 

From  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
ceived November  4,  1913. 

86676.    SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 
From  Fakumen,  Manchuria.    Presented  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Ellerbeck,  Mukden  Hos- 
pital, who  secured  them  from  Mr.  F.  W.  S.  O'Neill,  Fakimien.    Received 
November  1, 1913. 
**A  bean  called  white  eyebrow  bean.    This  is  the  nearest  I  can  obtain  to  the  bean  you 
mention.    It  is  said  that  this  bean  produces  plenty  of  oil.    The  name  seems  to  arise 
from  the  white  edge  from  which  the  sprouts  come  '*    \0'l^eill.) 
16745*'"-16 3 
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36577  to  86687.    Tbitigxtm  aestiyum  L.  Wheet  < 

{TriticumvtUffare'Vill.)  \ 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  AuBtnlia.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Yalder,  tt 
the  request  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Came,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Becetred 
November  7,  1913.  , 

86577.  "BathurstNo.  2."  86583.  "Jonathan."      ' 

86578.  "Cedar."  86584.  "Wagga  No.  19." 

86579.  "Cleveland."  86585.  "Wanen." 

86580.  "CowraNo.  3."  86586.  <*Rymap." 

86581.  "Genoa."  36587.  "Thew." 

86582.  "John  Brown." 

86688.  Benzoin  sp. 

From  Chang  Ning,  Kiangsi,  via  Swatow,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Boo^ 
field,  American  Baptist  Miaaion.    Received  October  28, 1913. 
"Seeds  of  a  large  shrub  which  grows  on  the  hiUs  here.    The  berries  and  leaves  are 
very  fragrant  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  flavoring  for  their  food."    {Bousfield. 

86689.  CiTBus  OBANDis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Pomelo. 

Received  from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Young,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1913. 
"Seeds  from  pomelos  estimated  to  be  at  least  6  inches  in  diameter,  served  on  the  \ 
8.  S.  Mandiwria  from  Hongkong  to  San  Francisco.  The  fruit  was  served  broken  intc 
sections.  The  flesh  was  white  and  sweet,  with  scarcely  any  acidity,  and  was  verr 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  texture  was  rather  coarse.  The  steward  said  they  caae 
from  Canton  and  were  called  CanaUmi  (f)  melons."    (  Young,) 

36690  to  36582. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl^,  Department  d 
Agriculture.    Received  November  11,  1913. 
86500  axid  86501.    Licania  plattpub  (Hemsl.)  Fritsch.  Saoaapote. 

86500.  "Seeds  of  the  smaller  sansapote  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Laise 
fruit  with  highly  aromatic  and  sweet  flesh;  very  good."    {WerdU 

86501.  "Seeds  of  the  large  sansapote  from  the  Atlantic  slope,  at  SCC- 
meters  altitude;  fruit  weighs  up  to  4  pounds;  one  of  the  best  fruits,  by 
many  people  preferred  to Achradelpha  (Lucuma)  mammon. ' '    {WerdU 

86502.    PoLAKowsKiA  TACACo  Pittier.  Tacaeow 

"A  cucurbitaceous  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  a  green  v^etable.  It 
is  &  near  relative  to  the  chayote,  but  the  fruit  is  smaller,  fusiform,  set  with  sdf 
spines  at  the  base,  and  of  quite  a  distinct  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  primitive  fixds 
of  the  native  Indians  of  Costa  Rica,  where  it  grows  wild  in  fresh,  shady  places 
of  the  temperate  region,  and  its  use  as  a  vegetable  has  been  readily  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  Costa  Ricans.  Nowadays  the  plant  is  at  least  semiculti\*ated  c:^ 
the  central  plateau.  To  grow  it,  a  whole  mature  fruit  is  set  in  a  rich,  loose  letf 
mold,  with  the  spiny  end  up  and  almost  showing  at  the  surface.  The  vii^ 
spread  on  the  ground  or  on  low  bushes  or  supports.  The  fruits,  which  are  aboc: 
2i  inches  long  and  1}  inches  broad,  hang  from  short  peduncles  and  9fe  picked 
when  still  green.  After  taking  away  the  basal  spines,  they  are  boiled  in  mis 
either  whole  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  or  pickled ,  or  made  into  preserves.  Tber 
are  also  a  favorite  addition  to  the  native  v^etable  soups."  (H.  Pittier.) 
For  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26244  and  26245. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  fruit  of  this  cucurbit,  see  PL 
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S6693  to  36585.    Colocasia  sp.  Dasheen, 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

86593.  '  *  A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  (or  taro)  in  which  the  flesh, 
when  baked  or  boiled,  is  dry  and  mealy,  of  good  flavor,  and  creamy  white 
in  color.  The  large  corms  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  time  alter  cooking, 
however,  may  become  slightly  grayish  in  color.  (Grown  from  a  single  hill 
selected  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  15395  in  1911.  The  crop  was  tested  for  its  edible 
qualities  in  1912  and  again  in  1913.  In  the  former  year*the  quality  was 
uniform.  In  the  latter  a  number  of  plants  produced  tubers  of  quality  di^ering 
from  the  above,  though  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  uniform.  The  variation 
was  quite  possibly  due  to  the  accidental  mixing  of  other  tubers  before 
planting.)'*    (R.  A.  Young.) 

86504.  '*A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  when 
cooked  is  mealy,  slightly  nutty  in  flavor,  and  grayish  white  in  color.  (The 
source  of  this  selection  is  the  same  as  for  S.  P.  I.  No.  36593.)"    {R.  A.  Young.) 

86505. '  ''A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  when 
baked  or  boiled  is  creamy  white  in  color,  moist,  and  of  fair  flavor.  The  flesh 
of  the  corms  sometimes  becomes  slightly  grayish  a  short  time  alter  cooking. 
(The  source  of  this  selection  is  the  same  as  that  of  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36593  and 
36594.)  Mixed  with  the  foregoing  were  some  tubers  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  36595) 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  corms  is  grayish  white,  mealy,  and  slightly  nutty 
when  cooked."    (R.  A.  Young.) 

86686.    Panax  quinquefolium  L.  Ginseng* 

(AraUa  quinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  Seoul,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Miss  Katharine  Wambold,  through 
the  American  consul  general.    Received  November  8, 1913. 
"  It  is  very  difficult  to  grow  the  plants,  the  Koreans  tell  me.    They  start  them  in 
small  masses  of  stones.    It  takes  several  years  to  get  even  small  plants.    September, 
I  am  told,  is  the  proper  time  to  buy  seeds.    However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
diflScult  to  obtain  them."    (Wambold.) 

36697.  SoLANXTM  QurroEirsE  Lamarck. 

From  Santander-Quilichao,  Colombia.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Prado.  Received 
November  7,  1913. 
*'LtUo.  A  fruit  resembling  a  tomato.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  yellow,  has  a  sour, 
pleasant  taste,  and  is  used  to  make  cooling  drinks.  It  lasts  8  or  10  days  after  cut, 
and  in  the  States  it  may  be  cultivated  with  proQt  to  supply  the  soda  foimtains  with  a 
fruit  to  make  flavoring  extracts.  I  believe  it  can  be  grown  in  Florida,  California, 
and  Texas."    {Prado.) 

36698.  Lagenaria  vulgaris  Ser.  Gtonrd. 

From  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  de  Crage,  King's  College^ 
Lagos,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  G.  Regnard,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.  Received 
November  7,  1913. 

36599.    JuGLANS  AUSTRALis  Griseb.  Walnut. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Zilbiaur,  through  Mr, 

W.  F.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  November  10, 1913. 

''Seeds  secured  from  some  locality  in  the  north  of  Argentina.    This  species  occurs 

from  Tucuman  northward  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  and  possibly  even  beyond." 

(Wight.) 
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36600.  LiNUM  usrrATissiMUM  L.  Flax. 
From  Bombay,  Poona,   India.     Presented    by  Mr.  William  Bums,  economic 

botanist.     Received  November  13,  1913. 
"From  Benares,  United  Provinces."     {Bums.) 

36601.  Malus  sp.  Apple. 
From  Tsingchowfu,  Shantung,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hayes.    Re- 
ceived November  6.  1913. 

**  Lin-kin  apple.  A  species  of  crab  apple  which  I  found  to  make  an  admirable 
grafting  stock.  Seeds  were  secured  from  a  perfectly  ripe  fruit  which  was  grown  in 
my  garden  from  trees  which  I  had  set  out  for  grafting  purposes.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
seed  from  the  Chinese,  as  they  almost  always  pull  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe."    (Hayes.) 

36602.  Casimiboa  edulis  La  liave.  White  sapote. 

From  Pasadena,  Cal.  Presented  by  Mr.  Knowles  A .  Ryerson.  Received  Novem- 
ber 15,  1913. 

**TIarvey.  Grown  at  Sierra  Madre,  Cal.  It  is  the  best  variety  growing  in  southern 
California  at  the  present  time.  This  particular  tree  is  growing  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  in  a  soil  which  is  pure,  coarse,  decomposed  granite.  It  never  receives 
irrigation  of  any  description  and  but  scant  cultivation,  yet  bears  enormous  crops 
every  year.  The  frost  of  last  January  (1913)  caught  a  few  of  the  blossoms  only." 
(Ryerson.) 

Distribution. — A  tree  found  from  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  in  Mexico 
southeastward  to  Guatemala. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  white  sapote,  see  Plate  III. 

36603  to  36605. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  Chester  J.  Hunn,  assistant  horticul- 
turist, Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  November  17, 1913. 
36608.    Persea  Americana  Miller.  Avocado. 

(P.  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

(No.  149.  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.)  "About  20  years  ago 
Admiral  Beardsley,  leaving  Guatemala  for  Hawaii,  carried  with  him  a  number 
of  avocados  for  consumption  on  the  way.  He  saved  two  seeds,  wrapping  them 
in  cotton- wool  and  packing  them  in  ice.  Arriving  in  Honolulu,  he  gave  one 
seed  to  Judge  Wiedeman  and  the  other  to  Mrs.  E.  K.  Wilder.  The  former  was 
planted  at  1402  Punahou  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  McDonald,  and  although 
both  seeds  grew,  the  McDonald  is  tar  superior  in  quality  and  blooms  earlier. 

"Form  roundish  to  spherical;  size  medium  to  medium  large;  cavity  smiill, 
shallow,  and  flaring;  stem  somewhat  slender  and  very  long,  varying  from  6 
inches  to  15  inches  in  length;  surface  undulating,  very  hard,  coriaceous,  and 
markedly  pitted;  color  dark  olive  green  to  purple  with  small,  very  abundant 
irr^fular-shaped  yellowish  dots;  apex  a  mere  dot,  slightly  depressed;  skin 
very  thick  and  woody,  separating  freely  from  the  pulp;  flesh  yellow  in  colw, 
ninning  into  green  at  the  skin,  fine  grained,  oily,  and  somewhat  buttery,  75 
per  cent  of  fruit;  seed  fairly  large,  roundish,  conical,  just  a  trifle  loose  in  the 
cavity;  flavor  rich  and  nutty.     Season  July  to  Januar>\ 

"The  tree  is  quite  vigorous,  but  tends  to  grow  upward  rather  than  to  branch 
out,  possibly  due  to  confinement.  This  'pear'  is  especially  noteworthy,  since 
it  will  keep  for  a  long  time  after  being  removed  from  the  tree.  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilder 
reports  that  he  has  kept  the  fruit  for  2i  weeks  after  removal  from  the  tree. 
The  tree  carried  fruit  over  through  the  blossoming  period  of  the  following 
season.     Height  40  feet,  spread  20  feet. 
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Plate  IV. 


The  Rosa  Mango  of  Bahia,  Brazil    (S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36688  and  36841.) 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  named  Tarieties  in  Brazil.  It  is  of  a  yery  striking  rich  itve- 
rcd  color,  has  a  medium-sized  stone,  and  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  It  reproduce? 
itself  from  seed,  ripens  In  December,  and  appears  to  be  a  free  fruiter.  Natural-f^ize 
photograph  (Plsasst'S),  by  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe,  Bahia,  Brazil,  December  15, 1913. 
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36603  to  86605— Continued. 

"Valuable  as  a  late  avocado.  Its  woody  skin,  which  is  really  a  shell,  is  in  its 
favor  for  shipping.*'  {HiggmSy  Hunn,  and  HoU,  Bulletin  No.  26,  Hawaii 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  The  Avocado  in  Hawaii,  p.  4^.) 

Cuttings. 

36604.  Persea  Americana  Miller.  Avocado. 

I  (No.    1035.    Hawaii    Agricultural    Experiment    Station.)    **The    nutmeg 

avocado.    Fruit  from  the  original  [McDonald]  avocado  tree  of  the  Guatemala 

I  or  *  hard-shelled '  type  was  collected  in  December,  1907.    A  seedling  grown  from 

I  this  seed  was  placed  in  the  orchard  on  March  17,  1908.    This  tree  came  into 

!  bearing  in  December,  1911,  four  years  from  seed. 

"  Form  roundish  to  spherical ;  size  medium;  cavity  small,  shallow,  and  flaring; 
stem  short  and  inclined  to  be  thick;  surface  undulating,  very  hard;  coriaceous 
and  markedly  pitted;  color  greenish  purple  to  black,  with  very  abundant, 
irregular-shaped  yellowish  dots;  apex  a  mere  dot,  slightly  depressed;  skin  very 
thick  and  woody,  separating  fairly  well  from  the  pulp;  flesh  yellow  in  color, 
running  into  green  at  the  skin,  fine-grained,  a  trifle  juicy,  oily,  and  somewhat 
buttery,  68  percent  of  the  fruit;  seed  large,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  base,  fitting 
tightly  in  the  cavity;  flavor  rich  and  nutty.  Season  late.  This  tree  is  quite 
vigorous  and  is  pyramidal  in  shape.  Height  15  feet,  spread  8  feet."  {Hunn,  in 
Annual  Report  of  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1912,  p.  S8.) 
Cuttings. 

36605.  Cabica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 
"No.  2762.    A  type  of  papaya  which  bears  two  forms  of  fruit,  round  and  oval. 

Mr.  Higgins,  in  the  papaya  bulletin,  calls  these  two  types  the  peniandra  and 
eUmgata,'^    {Extract  from  C.  J.  Hunn's  letter  dated  December  4, 191S.) 

"The  fruit  of  this  type  which  I  tested  was  of  the  round  form  and,  though 
yellow  and  fully  ripe,  was  so  firm  that  it  could  scarcely  be  dented  with  the 
fingers.    The  flesh  was  rather  thin  but  of  very  good  quality."    {R.  A.  Young,) 

36606.  Pleiogynium  solandri  (Benth.)  Engler. 

From  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Baileyi  director, 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock.    Received  November  13,  1913. 

"These  seeds  are  from  a  tree  growing  here  which  has  not  fruited  before  for  yean.'' 

{Bailey.) 

"A  moderate-sized  tree,  the  trunk  occasionally  acquiring  a  very  great  thickneas. 

I       Timber  soft  when  cut,  though  it  afterwards  becomes  hard  and  tough.    Diameter  24 

I        to  36  inches,  height  40  to  60  feet.*'    {Maiden,  Useful  NativePUmts  of  Australia,  p.  699.) 

36607.  PRUNUS  sp.  Plum. 

From  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ustin  Gudjakoff,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frank  N. 
Meyer.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico.  Cal. ,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1913. 
"Yellow  Ussurian  plum,  very  hardy,  and  its  fruits  possess  a  fine  characteristic 
aroma.    Could  be  used  in  hybridization  work  to  create  perfectly  hardy  plums  for  cold 
r^ons.'*     {Extract  from  F.  N.  Meyer's  letter,  February  4,  19 IS.) 

86608.    Aleurites  fordii  Hemsley.  Tung  (wood-oil)  tree. 

From  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Young,  Chinese  Agricultural  Commissioner, 
Chicago,  111.    Received  November  17,  1913. 
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"Theee  nuts  were  gathered  from  the  best  oil-producing  district  in  Szechwan  Prov- 
ince. The  trees  are  quite  large,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  approximately  30 
or  more  feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  15  to  20  inches.  The  branches  are  spreading,  the 
leaves  are  rather  large,  smooth,  and  more  or  less  heart  shaped.  The  tree  thrives  in 
many  parts  of  China,  but  does  best  in  the  upper  Yangtze  Valley,  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  tree  grew  wild  a  few  years  back,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  cultivate  it.  When  cultivated,  the  kernels  are  planted  in 
garden  beds  something  like  the  nurseries  in  this  country,  and  when  the  young  plants 
become  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  they  are  transplanted  into  a  favorable  location  and 
soil  about  20  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  soil  is  kept  well  stirred  between  them  until 
the  trees  come  into  bearing.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  tree  begins  to  bear 
at  about  three  years,  but  in  ordinary  cases  about  four  years  are  necessary  to  bring 
fruit."    ( Young.) 

86609.    RuBus  sp.  Baspberry. 

From  New  York.  Presented  by  Dr.  Ira  Ulman.  Received  November  18, 1913. 
"This  plant  resulted  from  a  series  of  crosses  of  every  sort  of  promising  berry,  both 
of  European  and  domestic  variety,  I  could  obtain  from  abroad,  some  212  (if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly),  the  remarkable  feature  of  which  is  that  in  flavor  it  partakes  of  the 
Rubus  idaeiLS  quality,  in  growth  characteristics  totally  unlike  any  sort  I  know  of. 
The  canes  in  spring  grow  3  to  4  feet  and  come  into  full  fruit  June  15,  which  of  itself 
is  an  unusual  feature,  on  laterals  quite  like  other  sorts.  There  is  a  very  heavy  crop 
till  August,  then  these  canes  b^n  to  wither;  meanwhile,  terminal  buds  start,  as  do 
new  canes.  These  grow  up  straight  6  feet  or  more,  and  now  on  the  terminal  of  the  cane 
flowers  from  50  to  125  in  number  appear,  and  from  this  on  to  frost  these  canes  are 
covered  with  buds,  blossoms,  and  unripe  fruit.  Frost  finds  them  covered  as  above 
described,  and  literally  thousands  are  frozen.  The  plants  sucker  so  freely  that  I  have 
counted  50  to  one  plant."    ( Ulman.) 

S6610  to  36616. 

From  Dodoma,  German  East  AMca.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Sperling,  Kaiaertiche 
Bezirksamtmann.    Received  November  13,  1913. 

86610  to  86615.    Holcus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

86610.  *'  Utvoadmha.    Stems  without  sugar;  grain  suitable  for  making 
native  beer  and  meal. ' '    {Sperling. ) 

"(G.  I.  550.)  Apparently  a  pink  kafir  with  a  rather  slender  8-inch 
head,  small  pink  seeds,  and  short  black  gliunes."    (C.  R,  BaU.) 

86611.  '^Ganvaii.    IStems  give  sugar;  grain  mostly  used  for  native  beer." 
(Sperling.) 

''(0. 1.  551.)    A  rather  loose  10-inch  head  similar  to  Planter  sorgo,  but 
with  medium-large,  somewhat  flattened  white  seeds  and  short  brown 
glumes."    (C.  R.  Ball.) 
36612.    *'Ndagumo.    Stems  contain  sugar;  grain  used  in  Tnalriyig  meal 
and  beer.    Can  also  be  eaten  in  a  raw  condition."    (Sperling.) 

**(C.  I.  551.)  A  very  compact  oval-oblong  pendent  head  with  small 
yellowish- white  seeds  and  short  brownish-to-black  glumes."  (C.  R. 
Ball.) 

36618.    "Lugugu.    Edible  stems;  grain  makes  very  good  meal."    (Sper- 
ling.) 

**(C.  I.  553.)  Variety  roxburghii.  The  typical  lax  panicle  with  open, 
yellow  glumes  and  small  yellowish  white  oval  seeds."    (C.  R.  BaU.) 
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88810  to  36616— Continued. 

36614.  ^'Chigamacha-Uwana.  Stems  without  sugar;  grain  gives  good 
meal  and  beer."    (Sperling.) 

"(C.  I.  554.)    Variety  roxhurghii.    Typical  lax  panicle  with  black, 
open  glumes  and  large  white  seeds. "    {C,  R.  Ball. ) 

36615.  '' Utweivampela.  Sugar-containing  stems;  grain  used  for  flour  and 
beer  manufacture."    (Sperling.) 

36616.    Pennisetum  glaucum  (L.)  R.  Br.  Pearl  zniUet. 

(P.  typhoideum  Rich.) 

{6617*     AcTiNiDiA  ARGUTA  (S.  and  Z.)  Planch. 

From  Fusan,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Mr.  George  H.  Winn.    Received 
November  14,  1913. 
"A  vine  which  bears  very  delicious  fruits,  and  we  enjoy  sauce  or  preserves  made  of 
t  very  much.    It  closely  resembles  the  guava  of  southern  California  in  taste  and 
onsistency . "    ( Winn . ) 

16618  to  36621.    Eucalyptus  spp. 

Received  from  the  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  19, 1913. 
36618  and*36619.    Eucaltftus  grebba  Mueller.  Iron-baTk. 

36618.  From  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  "This  iron-bark  is  usually  a  slender 
tree  of  pleasing  aspect,  growing  about  100  feet  high  and  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  trunk  is  commonly  straight  and  even  in  size.  Accord- 
ing to  Maiden,  Sir  William  Macarthur  pronounced  it  *  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  different  species  of  eucalypts  called  iron-bark.*  The  bark,  like 
that  of  other  iron-barks,  is  rough  and  persistent.  It  is  harder,  darker, 
and  more  deeply  furrowed  than  the  bark  of  either  Eucalyptus  panicu- 
lata  or  Eucalyptus  siderophloiay  approaching  closely  to  Eu^yptus  sideT" 
oxylon  in  these  respects.  The  wood  is  reddish,  with  inlocked  fibers. 
The  branchlets  are  slender  and  drooping,  presenting  with  the  foliage  a 
pleasing  appearance.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  equally  green  on  the  two 
surfaces,  and  quite  thin;  veins  and  oil  dots  not  conspicuous.  The  flow- 
ers are  very  small,  in  clusters  of  3  to  7,  usually  occurring  in  panicles. 
The  seed  cases  are  very  small,  goblet  shaped  or  cup  shaped,  with 
minute  valves.  The  narrow-leaved  iron-bark  endures  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  climatic  conditions  than  do  the  other  iron-barks.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  the  group  that  will  endure  the  climate  of  the  dry,  hot  interior 
valleys  of  the  Southwest.  At  Fresno,  Cal.,  it  grows  vigorously,  and 
young  trees  have  grown  well  at  the  experiment  station  farm  near  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  It  endures  minimum  temperatiures  of  18^  to  20^  F.  and  max- 
imum temperatures  of  110^  to  118^.  It  is  said  to  be  content  with 
poor  soil.  Judging  by  experience  with  the  species  thus  far,  it  ought 
to  grow  in  most  valley  and  hillside  situations  in  the  Southwest.  On 
account  of  the  wood  being  so  hard,  tough,  and  elastic,  the  timber  is 
useful  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  highly  valued 
timber  trees  of  Australia.  The  wood  is  durable  under  groimd,  and  is 
consequently  much  used  for  posts,  railway  ties,  and  piles.  It  is  also 
useful  for  bridge  material,  for  wagon  making,  and  for  a  great  variety  of 
technic  purposes."  (McClatchiet  Bureau  of  Forestry  Bulletin  No.  S6, 
Eucalypts  Cultivated  in  ike  United  States,  1902,  p.  59.) 

36619.  From  Australia.  Received  August,  1910.  The  same  species  sm 
S.  P.  I.  No.  36618,  but  the  seed  received  direct  from  Australia  and  not 
from  California. 
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86618  to  86621— Continued. 

36620.  EucALYFTUS  ouNNH  Hook.  f. 

From  Australia.  Received  August,  1910.  **The  tree  is  usually  not  a  tall 
one,  but  in  some  situations  in  Australia  it  is  said  to  rise  to  a  height  of  250  feet. 
No  trees  growing  in  the  Southwest,  however,  give  promise  of  attaining  a  great 
height,  though  some  of  them  are  already  60  feet  high.  The  trees  are  sometimea 
crooked  and  irre^lar  in  growth.  In  alpine  regions  they  are  said  to  be  mere 
shrubs.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  usually  rough  and  brownish,  and  is  con- 
tinually flaking  o£f,  leaving  the  outer  part  smooth.  The  branches  are  usually 
smoother.  The  foliage  is  denser  and  darker  than  that  of  many  eucalypti, 
frequently  being  confined  to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  however.  The  leaves 
of  the  young  trees  are  roundish,  and  opposite  on  the  stem,  and  those  of  the  adult 
tree  are  scattered  and  lance  shaped.  They  are  usually  shiny  and  more  or  leas 
stiff.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  the  seed  cases  usually  nearly  top 
shaped.  This  species  grows  well  near  the  coast  and  for  some  distance  inland. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  species,  and,  since  in  Australia  it  grows  to  an  elevation  of  4,000 
to  6,000  feet,  it  ought  to  succeed  in  elevated  regions  of  the  Southwest.  It 
endiures  fairly  well  the  summer  heat  of  the  interior  valleys,  and  during  winter 
grows  thriftily,  even  though  the  temperature  fall  to  20**  F .  each  night.  The  tree 
does  not  furnish  an  especially  useful  timber.  When  it  gTowa»8traight  it  is  used 
by  artisans  for  many  purposes,  and  it  also  makes  a  fair  fuel.  It  is  a  very  prom- 
ising species  as  a  forest  cover  for  mountain  situations  not  subject  to  high  summer 
temperatures.  The  sap  of  the  alpine  form  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  used  by  the 
aborigines  of  Australia  for  making  a  kind  of  cider.''  (McClatckie,  Bvr&moj 
Forestry  Bulletin  No,  $5,  p,  64*) 

36621.  EUCALTFTUS  8TUARTIANA  MuoUor. 

From  Australia.  '  *  The  trees  of  this  species  never  attain  a  very  great  size,  but 
they  make  a  comparatively  rapid  growth  during  the  first  10  years,  in  some  cases 
reaching  a  trunk  diameter  of  1  foot  and  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet  during  that 
period.  The  tree  usually  grows  quite  erect,  with  a  somewhat  stocky  appear- 
ance. The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  main-  branches  is  rough  and  more  or  leas 
fibrous.  It  is  of  a  grayish-brown  color  outside  and  is  salmon  colored  next  the 
wood.  The  leaves  of  the  young  seedlings  and  of  young  suckers  are  opposite 
on  the  stem,  and  roundish  or  lance  shaped,  usually  having  a  distinct  bloom 
on  the  surface.  The  later  leaves  are  scattered,  lance  shaped,  or  sickle  shaped, 
shiny,  and  equally  dark  green  on  the  two  surfaces.  When  crushed  they  give 
forth  a  pleasant  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  apples.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  size,  usually  in  compact  clusters  of  three  to  eight.  The  deciduous 
covering  of  the  flower  buds  is  cone  shaped.  The  seed  cases  are  rather  small, 
and  are  commonly  nearly  top  shaped.  The  species  thrives  at  and  near  the 
coast,  but  does  not  do  well  in  the  dry,  hot  valleys  of  the  interior.  It  endures 
minimum  temperatures  of  10**  to  18°  F.,  and  it  therefore  may  be  planted  in 
higher  latitudes  and  at  greater  elevations  than  meet  species.  Upon  account 
of  its  resistance  to  frost,  this  eucalypt  is  useful  for  a  forest  cover,  for  wind- 
breaks, and  for  shade  in  ravines  and  on  fairly  moist  hillsides  and  mountains 
where,  on  account  of  too  heavy  winter  frosts,  other  species  would  not  thrive. 
The  tree  furnishes  a  timber  that  is  hard,  but,  not  being  straight  grained,  is 
somewhat  d ifficult  to  split.  It  is  useful  for  fence  posts  and  for  fuel.  According 
to  Baron  von  Mueller,  it  is  employed  to  some  extent  for  furniture  manufacture 
in  Australia."    (McClatchie,  Bureau  Forestry  Bulletin  No.  S6,  p.  81.) 
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S6622.    Teiticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

(T.  vulgare  YiW,) 

From  Bogliasco,  Italy.  Presented  by  Dr.  F.  Franceschi.  Received  November 
17,  1913. 
'  *  This  is  Geraile  rosso  (pale  red )  wheat.  Among  the  varieties  of  gndn  cultivated  most 
extensively  in  Tuscany  the  one  named  Gentile  rosso  stands  out  as  typical.  This  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  Triticum  hyhemum  aristis  carens  spica,  or  red  grained,  a  variety  of 
the  broad  species  founded  by  Linnseus.  The  name  Gentile  rosso  is  not  general  in  Tus- 
cany, but  this  grain  is  known  in  various  regions  under  various  names,  which  causes 
confusion  frequently.  It  is  also  called  Wed  calMffia,'  *  Sicilian  calhigiaj'  ^German  caU 
higia,^  etc.  These  names  refer  in  all  cases  to  a  grain  having  the  following  character- 
istics: With  long  spike  unarmed  or  furnished  with  short  rudimental  remains  [of  awns], 
especially  toward  the  top  of  the  spike;  with  glumes  slightly  reddish;  with  medium- 
sized  grains,  lengthened,  with  deep  median  indentation,  and  brownish  red  integument 
(clear  tobacco  color);  with  straw  rather  large,  robust,  whitish.  The  Gentile  rosso  has 
medium  development,  good  stooling,  earUness  of  maturity,  and  all  the  good  characters 
of  high  productivity. "  ( TSwnslatedfrom  Grano  da  Seme  Gentile  Rosso ,  Amministraziono 
A.  e  M.  di  Frassineto,  p.  5.) 

36623.     Pebsea  borbonia  (L.)  Spreng. 
(P.  carolinensis  Nees.) 
From  New  Orleans,  La.    Procured  through  Mr.  Sam  Marshall,  superintendent, 
Audubon  Park.    Received  November  7,  1913. 
"A  large  tree  with  bark  broken  into  flat  ridges;  leaf  blades  elliptic-oblong,  5  to  15 
cm.  long,  often  acuminate  at  both  ends,  bright  green  and  lustrous  above,  glaucescent 
and  finely  reticulated  beneath;  sepals  ascending,  the  inner  ovate,  2  to  3  times  longer 
than  the  outer,  acutish;  fruits  obovoid  or  globose-obovoid,  1  to  1.6  cm.  long,  dark 
blue  or  nearly  black,  lustrous.''    {Small,  Flora  of  the  Southeastern  United  States.) 

To  be  grown  for  hybridization  purposes  and  for  possible  stocks  for  the  avocado. 
Its  slow  growth  may  dwarf  the  avocado  and  its  hardiness^  make  it  of  value  at  the 
Northern  limit  of  avocado  growing.    {Fairchild.) 

36624  and  36626. 

From  Brazil.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  who  received  them  from  Mr.  Murdo  McKenzie,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
Received  November  19,  1913. 

36624.  SoBGHASTRUM  STiPOiDEs  (H.  B.  K.)  Nash.  Jaragxia  grasB. 
{Chrysopogon  avenaceus  Benth.) 

''Makes  a  big  stand  of  hay  and  is  of  succulent  growth.**    (Melvin.) 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  34699. 

36625.  Melinis  hinutiflora  Beauv.  Molasses  grass. 
"  It  does  not  grow  upright  but  more  like  a  vine."    ( Melvin.^ 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  36051. 


Bebbebis  heterophylla  Jussieu.  Barberry. 

From  Chubut,  Argentina.    Collected  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pemberton,  Buenos  Aires^ 
Argentina.    Received  November  17,  1913. 
"An  edible  species  of  Berberis,  occurring  everywhere  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras.   These  seeds  were  collected  at  a  latitude  of  43^  S.    The  fruits  are  blue  in 
color  and  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    They  are  of  sweet  flavor, 
resembling  Muscat  grapes,  and  the  juice  is  so  blue  that  it  stains  the  mouth  like  huckle- 
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berries.  Its  local  name  is  califata,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  believes  it  will  make  an  excel- 
lent hedge  plant,  growing  about  4  feet  high.  It  is  extremely  productive,  and  Mr. 
Pemberton  has  often  sat  down  near  bushes  of  these  califatas  and  made  a  meal  of  these 
blue  berries.  This  species  should  thrive  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  and  along  the 
coast  of  California,  and  possibly  in  the  South  Atlantic  coast  region.  It  should  be 
tested  also  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia.''    (Fonrchild,) 

Distribtuion. — A  low  shrub  found  in  southern  Chile  and  southward  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

36627.  LiLiUM  sp. 

From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  University. 
Received  November  18,  1913. 
*^Pah  Woh.    The  leaves  have  a  thin  skin  over  them;  this  is  peeled  off  and  the 
fleshy  part  is  cooked  in  water.    It  should  be  planted  in  light  soil  and  carefully  culti- 
vated.    It,  like  the  San  Yah  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36629],  is  considered  as  very  healthful, 
and  the  two  are  often  sold  together.*'    (Gee.) 
Bulbs. 

36628.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Colombo,  Ceylon.    Presented  by  the  American  consul,  Colombo.    Re- 
ceived November  28, 1913. 


DiOSCOREA  SATIVA  L. 

From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  University. 

Received  November  18,  1913. 

**8an  Yah  [Shan  yao].    This  is  grown  in  Ught  clay  soil  and  is  used  much  as  the 

sweet  potato.    It  is  used  a  great  deal  as  food  in  the  fall  and  is  thought  to  have  very 

decidedly  beneficial  effects  upon  one's  health.    It  may  also  be  used  in  soups  with 

meat."    (Gee.) 

36630.  LiNUM  usiTATissiMUM  L.  Flax. 

From  Geneva,  Idaho.    Procured  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Boehme.    Received  November  * 
20, 1913. 
A  variety  adapted  to  high  altitudes.    Procured  for  experimental  purpoeee  by  the 
Office  of  Cereal  Investigations. 

36631.  DiosPYRos  kaki  L.  f.  Persimmon. 

From  Washington,  D.  C.    Received,  through  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones,  from  a  tree  growing 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Theodore  Barnes,  November  25, 1913. 
"This  tree  is  about  7  years  of  age  and  passed  through  a  temperature  of  14^  below 
zero  in  1911  with  but  slight  injury."    (Peter  BtMet.) 
Scions. 

36632.  Annona  divebsifolia  Safford.  llama. 
From  Tlatlaya,  District  of  Sultepec,  State  of  Mexico,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr. 

William  Brockway.    Received  November  22,  1913. 
**  Seeds  of  the  red-fleshed  cherimoya.    The  natives  here  do  not  call  this  species 
either  an  anona  or  cherimoya;  they  call  it  llama.*'    (Brochvay,) 

86633.    Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Hicks,  Chicago,  111.    Received 
November  24,  1913. 

''Fruits  especially  large  and  fine;  as  large  as  three  or  four  ordinary  ones."    (Eid$») 
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36634  to  36638. 

Collected  by  Measrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  27,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
3663^  to  36337.    Citeus  spp. 

88634.    Citrus  nobilis  deliciosa  (Tenore)  Swingle.  Tangexine. 

"(No.  27.    Bahia,   Brazil,  November  28,  1913.)    Tangerine.    Twelve 

bud  sticks  of  the  laranja  cravOj  or  tangerine,  from  select  tree  No.  5,  in  Dr. 

Fortunato  da  Silva's  grove,  CabuUa.    For  trial  in  California  and  Florida." 

Bud  sticks. 

36635.  CiTBUs  SINENSIS  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 
"(No.  35.     Bahia,  Brazil,  December  4, 1913.)    Navel-orange  bud  sticks 

from  plat  1,  tree  8-6,  grove  of  Col.  Frederico  da  Costa,  Matatu.  One  of 
the  older  trees,  about  15  years  of  age;  height  18  feet;  spread  20 feet;  circum- 
ference of  trunk  23 J  inches;  headed  11  inches  from  the  ground;  4  main 
branches;  dense  foliage;  dark-green  color.  There  were  no  variations  in 
the  type  of  fruit  observed.  Navel  very  small.  Very  little  mottle-leaf 
and  very  little  gummosis.  Very  few  and  very  small  dead  branches.  This 
tree  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  navel  oranges  in  the  section  of  the  grove  in 
which  plat  1  is  located.  There  were  171  June-crop  fruits  and  8  December 
crop,  making  a  total  of  179.  Should  be  tried  in  California  for  an  improved 
type  of  navel  orange . " 

36636.  Citrus  aurantium  L.  Bitter  orange. 
"(No.  23.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  November  3,  1913.)    Bud  wood  of 

the  laranja  da  tenay  from  Shr.  A.  G.  Pontes*  ranch,  Banca  Velha,  near  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  This  variety  is  most  highly  esteemed  as  a  stock.  The  trees 
grow  to  large  size,  are  very  thorny,  and  show  great  vigor  of  growth.  The 
leaves  are  distinguished  by  large  winged  petioles,  an  inch  across.  The* 
fruits  at  this  time  are  small,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  The  farm 
superintendent  at  Pontes'  ranch  says:  *  This  variety  is  a  very  fine  stock  for 
Selectay  Pern,  tangerine,  and  other  commercial  varieties.'  Trees  of  tliis 
variety  should  be  tried  in  CaHfomia  for  seed  production  for  stocks.  It 
should  be  given  a  very  careful  trial  in  all  citrus  districts  in  the  United 
States  for  stock  purposes." 

36637.  Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 
"(No.  37.    Bahia,  Brazil,  December  4, 1913.)    Navel  orange  from  plat  2, 

tree  5-1,  Col.  Frederico  da  Costa's  grove,  Matatu.  Height  of  tree  13  feet; 
spread  16  feet;  height  of  head  11^  inches;  number  of  main  branches  3. 
Foliage  dense  and  dark  green.  There  were  85  June-crop  fruits  and  250  of 
the  December  crop,  making  a  total  of  335  fruits,  evenly  distributed  through 
the  tree.  Navel  very  small  and  mostly  rudimentary.  Very  little  mottle- 
leaf  or  gum  disease.  Very  little  dead  wood;  small  branches  only.  Tree 
about  8  years  old  and  in  very  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  Should 
be  tried  in  California  fcr  an  improved  type  of  navel  orange." 
Bud  sticks. 
36638.    Rosa  labyiqata  Michx.  Rose. 

"(No.  25.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  November  4,  1913.)  A  climbing  shrub, 
reaching  to  the  tops  of  large  trees  in  a  wild  state;  its  stems  armed  with 
hooked  spines.  Leaves  three-foliolate,  brilliantly  glossy  green,  and  quite 
smooth;  leaflets  shortly  stalked,  oval  or  ovate,  simply  toothed,  1^  to  4 
inches  long,  half  as  wide,  of  thick,  firm  texture.    Flowers  3  to  6  inches 
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86684  to  86688— Continued. 

across,  pure  white,  fragrant,  solitary,  and  borne  on  a  very  bristly  stalk;  sepals 
stout,  1  inch  or  more  long,  with  leafy  tips  more  or  less  bristly.  Fruit  red, 
three-fourths  inch  wide,  somewhat  longer,  thickly  set  with  bristles  one-sixth 
inch  long,  the  sepals  persisting  at  the  top  for  a  long  time. 

''Native  of  China,  but  long  naturalized  in  the  southern  United  States,  and 
first  named  in  1803  from  specimens  collected  in  Georgia  by  Pursh,  the  American 
botanist.  How  it  reached  America  from  China  does  not  appear  to  be  known, 
but  it  was  cultivated  in  Georgia  in  1780.  Afterwards  it  received  a  multitude 
of  names,  the  best  known  of  which  was '  ginioa.^  Perhaps  the  meet  beautiful  of 
all  single  wild  roses  when  seen  at  its  best,  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  tender  for 
the  open  air  except  in  such  places  as  Cornwall.  Elsewhere  it  can  only  succeed 
in  exceptionally  sheltered  sunny  comers.  A  cross  between  this  species  and 
some  other  rose  (perhaps  a  form  of  indioa)  is  called  'Anemone.'  This  is  hardy 
on  a  wall,  and  bears  several  large,  lovely,  blush-colored  flowers  in  a  cluster.*' 
(TT.  /.  Bean,  Trees  andShmbs  Hardy  in  the  Briti^  IsleSy  vol  f,  p.  4^g.) 

86689.    HoLcus  sobghuh  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From. Khartum,  Egyptian  Sudan.    Presented  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  and 
Forests.    Received  October  11, 1913. 
**Dura  zufa,  which  was  obtained  from  the  White  Nile  Province." 

86640  to  86642. 

From  Lawang,  Java.    Presented  by  Bfr.  M.  Buysman,  Jardin  Botanique.    Re- 
ceived November  22,  1913. 
86640.    Cayaponia  sp. 
"From  Paraguay.    With  pretty,  ornamental  fruits."    (Bvymum.) 

36641.  CoFFEA  sp. 

"From  Rhodesia.    Can  perhaps  be  tried  and  crossed  with  other  species." 
ifiviyiman.) 

36642.  Ipomoba  sp. 

"From  Argentina.    With  large  rose  flowers.    (ThiB  species  Kew  can  not 
trace.)"    (5uy*nuin.) 

86648  to  86652.    Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

{Glycine  kispida  Maxim.) 
From  Newchwang,  Manchuria.    Presented  by  Mr.  Geoige  F.  Bickford,  vice  con- 
sul.   Received  November  24,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Bickford. 

36643.  "  Large  black  beans,  Ta  Aei  tou.     From  Hsin  Min-fu." 

36644.  "Large,  round,  black  bean,  Ta  liehhei.    From  near  Hsin  Min-fu." 

36645.  "Small  black  beans,  Hsiao  heo  ton.    From  Hsin  Min-fu." 

36646 .  ^ '  Green  soy  beans,  Ching  tou.    From  Chang  Chun ,  north  of  Mukden. ' ' 

36647.  * '  White  eyebrow  soy  bean  of  the  Fakimien  meadow  land .  * ' 

36648.  "White  eyebrow  soy  bean,  Pel  mei.    From  Sze  Ping  Kai,  northeast 
of  Mukden." 

36649.  *  *  Golden  yellow  soy  beans.  Chin  hwang  tou.    From  north  of  Mukden. ' ' 
36660.    "  Yellow  soy  bean,  Hwang  tou.    Prom  liao  River  valley.  * ' 
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36648  to  36652— Continued. 

3666 1 .    "  Golden  round  soy  bean ,  Chin  yuan  or  Chin  yiwm  tou.    From  north  of 

Mukden.'' 
86652.    ' '  Yellow  soy  bean,  Yuan  tou.    From  Kung  ChuUng,  south  of  Harbin . 

Round." 

36653.  SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

{Glycine  hispida  Max.) 
From  Peh  tuan  lin  tza,  northern  Manchuria.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Kristiansen, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  S.  A.  EUerbeck,  Mukden  Hospital.    Received  November 
29, 1913. 
*  *  Manchurian  bean,  from  Heilung  chiang,  northern  Manchuria.  *  *    (Kristiansen.) 

36654.  Citrus  limonia  Osbeck.  Lemon. 
From  Barberton,  Transvaal,   South   Africa.     Procured  from  Harris  &  Todd. 

Received  December  3, 1913, 

**My  brother-in-law  spent  several  years  at  Barberton,  in  the  Transvaal.  He  tells 
me  that  a  neighbor  has  several  wonderful  lemon  trees,  which  he  calls  'Spanish  lemon.' 
He  says  that  the  fruit  is  large,  contains  about  a  pint  of  juice,  and  the  trees  are  very 
prolific,  so  much  so  that  they  break  down  if  not  propped.  The  fruit  is  almost  seed- 
less, with  a  thin,  smooth  skin;  strongly  acid."     (A.  D.  Shamel.) 

"Your  description  of  the  tree  and  fruit  is  quite  correct  (not  the  pint  of  juice).  We 
have  grown  the  fruit  here  7  inches  long  and  4  inches  through.  They  come  fairly  true 
to  seed ,  but  the  majority  are  not  so  good  as  the  variety  kept  true  by  grafting. ' '  (Harris 
dt  Todd.) 

Bud  sticks. 

3665ft.    Pennisetum  qlauoxjm  (L.)  R.  Br.  Pearl  millet. 

(P.  typhoideum  Rich.) 
From  Nyassaland,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Treffry,  assistant  agriculturist, 
Government  farm.  Port  Herald.    Received  December  3,  1913. 
**  Pearl  millet,  grown  here;  weight  per  acre  about  8  hundredweight;  planted  in 
clumps  about  3  feet  apart  each  way.     It  is  grown  largely  as  a  native  food  crop  in  the 
lower  elevations  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi."    (Treffry.) 

36656  to  36658.    Solanum  sp.  Potato. 

From  Oruro,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  N .  Mitchell,  through  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  3,  1913. 
''Potatoes  that  have  been  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  natives  here.    From  the 
region  of  Huailla-Marca,  in  the  Province  of  Carangas,  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of 
Oruro.    These  are  not  wild  potatoes,  but  a  kind  which  he  recommends  as  suitable 
for  your  purposes."    {Mitchell.) 
Tubers. 

36656.    "(No.  2.)    Color  brown  and  shape  oblong."    {Mitchell) 
86657.    "(No.  3.)    Lead  color.    Name  X;aAwn."    {Mitchell) 
36658.    (No  notes.) 

36659.    Cabioa  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Barberton,   Transvaal,   South  Africa.    Procured  from  Harris  A  Todd. 
Received  December  3, 1913. 
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36660.  CuGUMis  MELO  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Constantinople,  Turkey.    Presented  by  Bfr.  D.  A.  Davu,  general  secretary, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.    Received  December  2, 1913. 
"Seeds  of  a  very  delicious  kind  of  muskmelon  which  we  have  in  abundance  in  the 
early  summer.    They  are  oblong,  with  a  smooth,  yellow,  very  thin  rind.    The  melons 
are  very  juicy."    (Davis.) 

36661.  CouTAREA  HEXANDBA  (Jacq.)  K.  Schum. 
(C  apeciosa  Aubl.) 

From  Puerto  Bertoni,  Paraguay.  Presented  by  Mr.  GuiUermo  F.  Bertoni,  Esta- 
cion  Agronomica.  Received  December  3,  1913. 
**Qmna  de  Pemambuoa.  A  pretty  little  tree  which  reaches  a  height  of  nearly  5 
meters  (17  feet)  in  good  soil;  in  poor  soil  it  attains  a  height  of  2  to  3  meters  (6  to  10  feet). 
As  a  medicinal  plant  its  properties  are  similar  to  the  Cinchona,  and  it  is  much  used 
in  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  Besides  its  medicinal  qualities,  it  is  a  pretty,  ornamental 
plant,  of  good  appearance,  not  very  leafy,  but  with  symmetrical  branches.  It  loses 
its  leaves  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  when  it  begins  to  bud,  it  is  covered  with 
pretty  yellow  flowers  with  a  sweet  perfume.  It  is  originally  from  the  wooded  region 
of  Paraguay  and  Brazil  and  is  found  frequently  in  stony  soil  on  the  high  banks  of 
rivers  and  ravines.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  warm  regions,  but  it  resists  cold  fairly  well. 
It  stands  a  minimum  temperature  of  3  to  5^  below  zero  C.  (25^  F.)  perfectly,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  it  could  resist  a  lower  temperature."    (Bertoni,) 

36662  to  36675. 

Prom  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station, 
Chico,  Cal.,  December  15  and  22, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

86862.    JuGLANS  BEGiA  SINENSIS  C.  DC.  Waliiat. 

**(No.  1890a.  Ying  tau  ko,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  12,  1913.) 
A  large  variety  of  Chinese  walnut,  coming  from  an  elevated  locality,  which, 
however,  is  much  sheltered  by  mountains.  To  be  tried  especially  in  the  lower 
Rocky  Mountain  valleys." 

86663.  JuGLANS  RBGiA  SINENSIS  C.  DC.  Walxiut. 
**(No.  1891a.    Peking,  China.    October  15, 1913.)    A  large  variety  of  Chinese 

walnut,  coming  from  the  mountains  west  of  Peking.    For  trial  in  the  lower 
Rocky  Mountain  valleys." 

86664.  Amygdalus  davidiana  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.  Wild  peach. 
(Prunus  davidiana  Franch.) 

"(No.  1892a.  Peking,  China.  September,  1913.)  About  1,500  pounds  of 
wild-peach  stones  collected  from  cultivated  trees  in  various  parts  of  Chihli 
Province,  China.  As  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  among  these  seeds  they 
may  be  graded  according  to  size,  the  larger  ones  to  be  used  as  stocks  for  vigor- 
ously growing  stone  fruits,  like  peaches,  apricots,  and  certain  plums,  while  the 
smaller  ones  can  be  used  as  stocks  for  small,  slow-growing  stone  fruits,  ajs  bush 
berries,  sand  cherries,  dwarf  plums,  and  almonds.  A  goodly  portion  of  these 
seeds  should  also  be  devoted  to  testing  against  various  diseases  our  stone  fruits 
are  suffering  from,  with  the  object  of  finding  out  whether  they  will  be  less  sus- 
ceptible to  such  diseases  when  grafted  on  this  remarkably  healthy  wild  peach." 
36665.    AuYGDALUs  davidiana  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.  Wild  peach. 

(Prunus  davidiana  Franch.) 

*XNo.  1894a.  Peking,  China.  July  25,  1913.)  A  very  vigorously  growing 
form  of  wild  peach  tree  found  in  the  well-trampled  courtyard  of  the  Chineee 
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inn  in  Peking.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid.  The  trunk,  6  feet  above  the  ground^ 
measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  Chinese  name  Man  tau  shu,  meaning 
*  hairy  peach  tree. '    Not  to  be  used  for  stock,  but  for  seed-bearing  purposes.  *  * 

86666.  Castanea  mollissima  Blume.  ChestxLut. 
"(No.  1893a.    Peking,  China.    October  9  to  16,  1913.)    About  250  pounds 

of  Chinese  chestnuts,  said  to  come  from  the  Pang  shan  region  to  the  northeast 
of  Peking. 

''This  North  China  chestnut  has  no  value  as  a  lumber  tree,  being  of  a  low- 
branching  open-headed  growth,  while  the  tree  does  not  grow  tall,  specimens 
over  40  feet  in  height  being  rare.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  resistant  to 
the  bark-fungus  disease  than  the  American  chestnut,  and  it  might  be  utilized 
in  certain  hybridization  experiments  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both  the 
American  and  the  Chinese  parents  into  one  tree.  This  chestnut  loves  a  well- 
drained,  decomposed  granite  soil,  preferably  at  the  foot  of  hills  or  of  mountains; 
it  also  seems  quite  averse  to  strong  winds  and  thrives  best  in  well-sheltered 
valleys.  In  its  native  localities  it  is  but  little  cultivated,  the  peasants  being 
content  to  plant  a  few  trees  here  and  there  along  the  bases  of  hills  and  on  sloping 
fields,  and  the  trees  in  general  look  much  thriftier  when  close  to  rocks  and 
bowlders  than  when  seen  on  fairly  level  fields.  From  the  nature  of  the  tree 
and  the  climate  in  which  it  grows  one  might  conclude  that  sheltered  valleys 
in  the  foothill  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  will  probably  suit  this 
chestnut  better  than  any  other  section  in  the  United  States,  and  some  oeiious 
attempts  should  be  made  to  establish  it  in  these  r^ons  as  a  hardy  nut-bearing 
tree." 

86667.  ZsA  MAYS  L.  Com. 
"(No.  1895a.    Peking,  China.    September  29,  1913.)    A  variety  of  flint 

maize,  said  to  be  of  dwarf  growth  and  of  very  early  ripening  habits,  occupying 
the  ground  only  from  8  to  10  weeks.  Chinese  name  To  htvei  houn  tze,  meaning 
'earliest  of  all  maize.' " 

86668.  Zea  mays  L.  Coin. 
"(No.  1896a.    Hwai-lai,  Chihli  Province,  China.    July  30,  1913.)    A  dwarf- 
growing  variety  of  white  flint  maize,  of  early  ripening  habits.    Fit  for  regions 
with  short  growing  seasons.'' 

36669.  Zea  hays  L.  Com. 
"(No.  1897a.    Shih-men,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  3,  1913.)    An 

early-ripening  variety  of  yellow-seeded  flint  maize,  said  to  be  of  dwarf  growth. 
Fit  for  regions  with  short  growing  seasons." 

36670.  HoLcus  sobohum  L.  Sorghum. 
(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"(No.  1898a.  Hwai-lai,  Chihli  Province,  China.  July  30, 1913.)  A  variety 
of  sorghum  with  reddish  brown  seeds  borne  in  dense  heads;  growing  not  higher 
than  3  to  4  feet.  Of  value  in  r^ons  with  short  growing  seasons.  Chinese 
name  Wu  ta  king  kaoliang ^  meaning  *Tom  Thumb  sorghum.' " 

36671.  HoLCus  sorohum  L.  Sorghunu 
(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"(No.  1899a.  Tan  hwa,  ChihU  Province,  China.  September  1,  1913.)  A 
dwarf  variety  of  sorghum  with  large,  dense  heads  and  reddish  brown  seeds. 
Fit  for  regions  having  short  growing  seasons." 
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36662  to  36676— Continued. 

36672.  HoLCUs  sorqhum  L.  fioighum. 
{Sorghum  vulgare  PeiB.) 

"(No.  1900a.  Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  1,  1913.)  A 
dwarf  variety  of  sorghum  with  large,  dense  heads  and  white  grains.  Fit  for 
regions  having  short  growing  seasons.*' 

36673.  Ohaetochloa  ftalica  (L.)  Scribner.  Hillet. 
(Setaria  italica  Beau  v.) 

"(No.  1901a.  Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  1,  1913.)  A 
short-season  variety  of  bird's  millet  having  dense  ears.  Chinese  name  Hsiao 
mi  t2e.    Fit  for  regions  having  short  growing  seasons.  * ' 

36674.  Panicum  miliaceum  L.  Proso. 
*'(No.  1902a.    Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China.    September  1,  1913.)    A 

variety  of  proso  of  low  growth,  early  ripening  habits,  and  big  yield.  Fit  for 
regions  having  short  growing  seasons.    Chinese  name  Iluang  mi." 

36676.  A  VENA  NUDA  Hoejer.  Oat. 
"(No.  1903a.    Ta  shiang  yang,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  1, 1913.)    A 

good  variety  of  huU-less  oats,  much  cultivated  in  the  higher  mountain  regions 
of  northern  China.  A  coarse  flour  is  made  from  it,  which  is  eaten  in  the  form 
of  noodles,  dumplings,  and  cakes.  Chinese  name  Yu  mei.  Especially  worth 
trying  in  the  intermountain  sections  of  the  United  States.  May  be  of  great 
value  to  oatmeal  manufacturers." 

86676.    Phoenix  daotylifera  L.  Date. 

From  Egypt.     Brought  over  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
who  received  it  as  a  present  from  Sheik  Abbes  Mohammed  Ahmed,  Elaheikh 
Issa,  Keneh,  Egypt,  November  1,  1913. 
Mosque.    "As  the  Arabic  name,  rendered  'The  Date  by  the  Land,'  referring  to  its 
being  a  seedling  tree  growing  by  the  border  of  a  cultivated  field,  is  an  awkward  one, 
I  prefer  to  name  this  the  Mosque  date,  as  half  of  the  fruit  and  offshoots  of  the  original 
tree  had  been  vowed  to  his  mosque  by  the  owner.    The  fruit  is  slightly  softer  than 
semidry  and  inclined  to  be  a  bit  sticky.    It  is  of  medium  size,  yellow,  ripening  to 
amber  brown,  thin  skinned,  the  flesh  very  rich  and  sugary,  the  seed  small.    I  con- 
sider that  it  has  no  superior  as  a  packing  date  among  all  Egyptian  varieties. '  *    (  Mason.) 
Offshoot. 

36677  and  36678. 

From  Peking,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  November  28,  1913. 

36677.  CoLOCASiA  sp. 

"(No.  1036.  Peking,  China.  November  3, 1913.)  A  dry-land  taro,  or  dash- 
een ,  cu  Iti vated  in  N  orth  China.  The  Chinese  call  the  large  main  corms '  males, ' 
and  these  are  considered  much  coarser  than  the  cormlets,  which  are  called  *fe- 
males. '  The  latter  are  especially  appreciated  when  served  boiled  and  steamed 
hot  with  molten  sugar  over  them.    Chinese  name  Uto  or  Yu  tao.^^    (Meyer.) 

"This  variety  is  similar  to  those  previously  received  from  Japan  and  North 
China  and  is  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  to  some  of  those  from  warmer  regions." 
{R.  A.  Young.) 

36678.  LiLiUM  sp.  LUy. 
" (No.  1040.    November  3, 1913. )    A  Chinese  lily,  said  to  come  from  southern 

China.  The  scales  are  eaten  boiled  in  soup,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar, 
and  this  is  considered  a  very  fine  dish.    Chinese  name  Pqi  gho,*  *     ( Meyer. ) 
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36679.    Olea  verbucosa  (R.  and  S.)  Link.  Wild  olive. 

From  Wellington,  Cape  Province.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mally,  entomologist, 
Department  of  Agriculture,   Cape  Town,   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Received 
December  5,  1913. 
"These  were  gathered*at  Wellington,  Cape  Province.'*    (Mally.) 
For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  9559. 

)6680  to  36686.     Holcus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  Victoria,  Kamerun.    Presented  by  Dr.  Karl  Lud  wigs,  director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  the  request  of  the  governor.    Received  December  2, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Lud  wigs. 

36680.     ''No.  1.     Wuteguineahom.    Native  name  Mehosaie.    Sample  from 
Joko.'* 

86681.  "No.  2.  Fullahhom.    Native  name  Bakoa.    Sample  from  Joko." 

36682.  "No.  3.  Tikofhom,    Native  name  Mfonghuya.    Sample  from  Joko. * ' 

36683.  "No.  4.  AndjiH  or  Teleri.    Sample  from  Ngaundere." 

36684.  "No.  5.  Djolomri.    Sample  from  Ngaundere.'* 
36686.  "No.  6.  Daneri.    Sample  from  Ngaundere.** 
36686.  "No.  7.  Angam.    Sample  from  Ngaundere.'* 

6687.     Persea  Americana  Miller.  Avocado. 

(Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f,) 

From  Lagas,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Hamm,  American  consul, 

Durango,  Mexico.    These  seeds  were  procured  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  Albert 

S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General.    Received  December  6, 1913. 

"The  fruits  of  the  avocado,  or  aguacate,  as  it  is  locally  called,  grown  in  the  Lajas 

strict.    After  some  little  search  and  inquiry,  aguacates  were  found  which  had  been 

ought  in  from  the  very  district  named  in  the  letter  of  the  Agricultural  Explorer  in 

large  [near  the  Indian  village  of  Lagas  in  western  Mexico.    This  village  is  described 

being  located  on  a  small  plateau  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet  elevation,  near  the  Chico 

Iver,  about  175  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Durango,  and  something  like  100  miles 

>m  the  coast].    The  aguacate  grows  extensively  throughout  southern  and  south- 

istem  Durango,  and  the  fruit  is  highly  prized  locally.    It  is  used  chiefly  in  salads 

d  as  a  substitute  for  butter.    Large  quantities  are  sold  in  the  Durango  market  at 

ices  ranging  from  3  to  6  centavos  (11  to  3  cents,  American  currency)  each.  *  *    {Hamm,) 

1688  to  36716. 

Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.-  Shamel,  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  4  and  27, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 

86688.    Manoifera  indica  L.  SCango. 

"(No.  1.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  October  25, 1913.)  Bud  sticks  of  the  Rosa 
mango,  from  the  nursery  of  EickhoS,  Cameiro  LeSo  &  C.  This  variety  is  said 
originally  to  have  come  from  Bahia.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  in  shape  very 
similar  to  the  Alfonso  of  Bombay,  the  left  shoulder  more  prominent  than  the 
right  and  the  apex  slightly  beaked.  The  color  is  a  bright  golden  yellow,  with 
a  red  cheek.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  so  free  from  fiber  that  it  can  be  eaten  with 
16745**— 16 4 
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86688  to  36716— Continued- 

a  spoon,  and  the  flavor  is  said  to  be  excellent.    Its  season  here  is  December. 
It  bears  good  crops  here,  in  spite  of  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  flower  spikes.'' 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36841  for  another  introduction  and  Plate  IV  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  this  mango. 

86689.    Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 

"(No.  38.  Bahia,  Brazil.  December  4,  1913.)  Navel  orange  from  plat  2, 
tree  6-1,  Col.  Frederico  da  Costa's  grove,  Matatu.  Tree  13  feet  high,  15  feet 
spread,  trunk  18}  inches  in  circumference.  Foliage  dense  and  dark  green. 
On  it  were  44«  June-crop  fruits  and  327  of  the  December  crop,  making  a  total 
of  371  fruits.  The  fruits  are  very  uniform  and  show  little  ,or  no  variation  in 
type.  Fruits  very  evenly  distributed  all  through  the  tree.  Navel  very  amall 
in  size.  Very  little  mottle-leaf  and  very  few  small  dead  branches.  Tree  8 
years  old.  This  tree  is  a  very  promising  type  of  navel  and  should  be  given  a 
thorough  trial  in  California  for  an  improved  type  of  navel  orange.  The  fruits 
are  the  best  in  quality  in  all  respects  of  any  of  this  variety  yet  tested  here." 

Bud  sticks. 
36690.    Manoifeba  indica  L.  Mango. 

''(No.  3.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  25,  1913.)    Bud  sticks  of  the 
AugiLSta  mango,  from  the  nursery  of  Eickhoff ,  Cameiro  Le&o  &  C.    This  variety, 
like  Carlota,  is  not  considered  as  good  as  Itamaraca,  though  of  larger  size.    Ita 
season  is  December.*' 
36601.    Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  '  Orange. 

"(No.  39.  Bahia,  Brazil.  December  4,  1913.)  Navel  orange,  plat  2,  tree 
11-1,  Col.  Frederico  da  Costa's  grove,  Matatu.  Tree  11  feet  high ;  13  feet  spread ; 
circumference  of  trunk  13f  inches;  headed  16  inches  from  the  ground.  Foliage 
very  dense;  dark  green  in  color.  On  it  were  50  June  fruits  and  59  of  the  De- 
cember crop,  making  a  total  of  109  fruits.  In  addition,  we  found  many  flowers, 
fruits  just  set,  and  very  small,  medium,  and  large  fruits  on  this  tree.  The  fruit- 
ing habit  of  this  tree  seems  to  tend  toward  production  all  the  year  round.  For 
this  reason  this  type  should  be  tried  in  California  with  a  view  to  securing  a  type 
which  will  fruit  during  a  longer  period  than  the  Washington  navel." 
36692.    Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 

"(No.  40.  Bahia,  Brazil.  December  4,  1913.)  Navel  orange  from  plat  2, 
tree  8-4,  Col.  Frederico  da  Costa's  grove,  Matatu.  Tree  13  feet  high,  spread  18 
feet,  circumference  of  trunk  20^  inches.  Foliage  very  dense  and  dark  green. 
On  it  were  262  June-crop  fruits  and  21  December-crop  fruits;  the  latter,  in 
this  case,  will  probably  not  ripen  until  March  or  April,  or  even  later.  The 
entire  crop  of  this  tree  could,  without  exception,  be  included  in  the  June  crop. 
This  very  great  difference  in  habit  of  fruiting  from  neighboring  trees  led  us  to 
secure  bud  sticks  for  propagation,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  type  of  navel  which 
will  fruit  in  California  at  a  different  season  from  existing  types.  Very  little 
gum  disease  or  mottle-leaf  and  very  few  small  dead  branches.  Tree  8  years 
old  and  in  very  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.'* 

For  an  illustration  showing  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  navel-orange  tree 
and  the  ultimate  size  which  it  attains  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  see  Plate  V. 
36698.    AcRocoMiA  sclerocarpa  Mart.  Palm. 

"(No.  21.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  November  4, 1913.)  Fruits  of  a  Brazilian 
palm,  sold  in  the  market  here.  The  outer  shell  is  removed  and  the  firm,  white 
flesh  surrounding  the  seed  is  eaten." 
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Plate  V. 


An  Old  Navel-Oranqe  Tree  in  an  Orchard  at  Bahia,  Brazil. 

This  illustration  shows  the  ultimate  height  and  size  which  navel-orange  trees  attain  in  this 
region.  This  orchard  of  Col.  Barretto's  at  Cabulla  is  probably  the  oldest  in  Bahia.  It 
was  planted  over  40  years  ago  and  is  still  productive.  Mr.  A.  D.  Sbamel,  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Exploring  Expedition,  is  shown  at  the  right.  Photograph  (P14501FS),  by  Dorsett, 
Shamel,  and  Popenoc,  December  13, 1913.    (See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36692. 
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Plate  VI. 


Fruit  of  the  Mu-yu,  the  South  Chinese  Wood-Oil  Tree  (Aleurites 
MONTANA  (Lour.)  Wils.).    (S.  P.  I.  No.  36897.) 

A  single  seed  and  portions  of  a  dried  fruit,  showing  the  characteristic  ridges  of  the 
outer  Phell  of  the  fruit,  called  by  the  southern  Chinese  the  Mu-yu.  This  Is  a  more 
tropical  species  than  the  Tung-yu  (wood-oil)  tree  (A./ordii),  but  its  oil  is  probably 
quite  as  valuable.  Natural-size  photograph  (P1S746FS),  by  E.  L.  Crandall,  December, 
1913. 
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36694.  CiTBUs  AXTRANTTUM  L.  Bitter  orange. 
"(No.  13.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  30,  1913.)    Laranja  da  terra. 

Bud  sticks  from  the  Catramby  ranch,  Banca  Velha,  near  Bio  de  Janeiro.  From 
a  large,  vigorous,  and  healthy  tree.  Should  be  propagated  and  fruited  for  trial 
as  stocks  in  both  Cahfomia  and  Florida.'' 

36695.  Hibiscus  hutabius  L. 

"(No.  24a.  Bahia,  Brazil.  November  12, 1913.)  Seeds  of  a  beautiful  mal- 
vaceous  shrub  found  in  a  garden  near  Barra,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
plant  is  15  or  18  feet  high,  with  large,  entire,  light-green  leaves,  resembling  those 
of  the  abutilon.  The  flowers  are  4  inches  in  diameter,  double;  the  color  a  beau- 
tiful rose  pink.  If  not  already  grown  in  Florida,  this  plant  is  well  worthy  of  a 
trial." 

36696.  MoBUS  alba  L.  Mulberry. 
"(No.  17.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  November  1, 1913.)  Cuttings  of  a  mul- 
berry growing  on  the  property  of  Shr.  Jos^  Ellas  Esteres,  Rua  Sao  Gon^alo,  in 
Nict^eroy,  across  the  bay  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  appears  to  be  the  same 
variety  as  the  one  grown  at  the  Catramby  ranch.  Porta  d'Agua.  We  sampled 
a  preserve  made  from  the  fruits  of  Shr.  Catramby 's  tree,  and  it  struck  us  as  being 
different  from  the  mulberries  grown  in  the  United  States  and  of  very  good 
flavor.  The  fruit  appears  to  be  rather  small,  but  the  seeds  are  also  small.  It 
may  prove  of  value  for  the  manufacture  of  jams  and  preserves." 

36697.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 
"(No.  27a.    Bahia,  Brazil.    November  27, 1913.)    Seeds  of  the  large-fruited 

papaya,  called  here  mamHo  da  India.  The  specimen  from  which  these  seeds 
were  taken  measured  11^  inches  in  length  and  5}  inches  in  width  at  its  broadest 
point.  The  flesh  was  1^  inches  thick ,  bright  orange  color,  and  of  rich,  agreeable 
flavor,  practically  free  from  musky  odor.  This  type  is  sometimes  propagated 
by  cuttings,  according  to  Dr.  ArgoUo  Ferrao,  in  order  to  perpetuate  choice 
strains.  The  fruits  are  prepared  for  eating  by  making  four  or  five  shallow  inci- 
sions from  base  to  apex  and  allowing  the  milky  juice  to  run  out;  after  standing 
for  a  day  or  two  they  are  ready  for  the  table.  Should  be  grown  in  southern 
Florida,  in  connection  with  the  papaya  breeding  work.** 

36698.  CrrBUB  orandis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Pomelo. 
"(No.  la.    Bridgetown,  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.    October  10, 1913.) 

Grapefruit,  purchased  in  the  town  of  Bridgetown  from  one  of  the  native  women. 
The  fruit  cut  contained  51  seeds;  globular  shape,  smooth  skin,  dull  ivory-white 
color;  12i  inches  in  circumference;  flesh  tender,  no  core,  fairly  juicy,  good 
flavor;  badly  stained  with  black-scale  smut.  Its  seedy  character  prohibits  it 
from  being  of  any  special  use  in  the  United  States  unless  as  a  stock  for  other 
citrus  fruits.    Twenty-four  cents  was  paid  for  12  fruits." 

36699.  Zea  hats  L.  Com. 
"(No.  2a.    Barbados.    October  10,  1913.)    Yellow  flint  com,  14  rows,  38 

kernels  in  a  row ,  dry  and  sound ;  evidence  of  com  earworm  attacks  at  end  of  cob 
but  not  in  kernels;  ears  tightly  inclosed  by  a  heavy  husk,  which  extends  1  to  2 
inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  ear.  Stalks  about  4i  feet  high,  frequently  two 
ears  to  the  stalk.  Mr.  ShamePs  estimate  of  the  yield  from  the  field  where  the 
sample  was  secured  is  40  bushels  per  acre.  Hills  4  by  4  feet;  hand  cultivation; 
dark,  rich  soil  about  2  feet  deep  on  coral  rock.  Seed  com  dried  in  the  husk  on 
the  ridges  of  houses  and  in  trees.  Secured  on  a  return  trip  to  St.  John's  Church. 
Com  usually  planted  from  April  to  June,  harvested  from  October  to  December. 
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At  this  time  (October  10,  1913)  25  to  30  houses  were  seen,  on  the  comb  or  ridge 
of  which  were  from  100  to  300  ears  in  the  husk  saved  for  seed.  The  ears  were 
tied  together  by  plaited  outside  husks,  one  ear  on  one  side  of  the  ridge  and  one 
on  the  other.  In  the  trees  the  ears  were  tied  in  the  same  way  and  thrown  across 
the  limbs  15  to  20  feet  from  the  ground.  We  saw  the  entire  stalks  fed  to  cattle. 
on  compost  heaps.  On  a  trip  of  30  miles  we  saw  fully  400  acres  of  com.  Mr. 
Shamel  says,  '  This  appears  to  be  an  almost  perfect  meal  com,  equal  to  what 
we  have  in  the  United  States.' " 
36700.    Annona  huricata  L.  Souzsop. 

"(No.  3a.  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.  October  10,  1913.) 
Seeds  saved  from  a  fruit  purchased  on  the  street.  The  fruit  measured  9  J  inches 
long  and  15}  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  oblong  in  shape  and  of  a  slightly 
greenish  color;  taste  subacid;  quality  very  good.  For  trial  in  southern  Florida 
and  in  southern  California." 
86701.    CrTRUS  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Orange. 

"(No.  4a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  October  4,  1913.)  Seeds  from  small  or^ 
rather,  medium,  somewhat  oblong  seedling  oranges  served  on  the  table  of  the 
Hotel  International.  The  fmit  is  golden  yellow;  flesh  bright  golden  yellow; 
good  quality,  quite  juicy;  skin  thin;  two  to  eight  or  more  seeds.  It  might  be 
well  to  grow  a  few  to  try  out  in  CaUfomia  and  Florida." 
36702.    Mybciaria  cauliflora  (Mart.)    Berg.  Jaboticaba. 

"(No.  5a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  October  24,  1913.)  Among  the  fruit 
trees  cultivated  in  gardens  about  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  jaboticaba  is  one  of  the 
commonest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  largest  trees  are 
30  to  40  feet  in  height  and  fully  40  feet  in  spread,  with  dense,  dome-shaped 
heads  of  liglit-green  foliage.  The  individual  leaves  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  variety,  some  being  3  inches  while  others  are  not  more  than  1  inch  in 
length;  oblong-lanceolate  in  form,  glossy,  light  green  in  color,  usually  pink  in 
the  young  stage.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  often  very  large,  one  specimen  that 
we  measured  being  80  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  it  usually 
branches  close  to  the  ground.  The  bark  is  smooth,  grayish  brown  in  color, 
reminding  one  of  the  bark  of  the  guava  and  other  myrtaceous  fruits. 

"The  name  jaboticaba  is  a  Tupi  word,  spelled  by  some  authorities  ^afcufit«ia,- 
this  name  is  applied  only  to  the  fruit,  the  suffix  'eira'  being  added  to  signify  the 
tree,  making  the  word  jaboticabeiraj  or  'jaboticaba  tree.'  The  name  is  usually 
pronounced  here  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  though  spelled  ja-bu-ti-ca-ba,  with  the 
accent  on  the  fourth  syllable. 

''The  tree  flowers  here  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and 
November.  As  signified  by  the  specific  name,  cmdiflora^  the  fruits  are  produced 
on  the  old  wood,  and  we  have  seen  many  trees  whose  trunks  were  literally 
covered  with  fruits  down  to  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  groimd.  The  fruiting  is 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  large  wood,  but  extends  clear  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  smallest  branches;  the  fruits  are  sessile  or  nearly  so,  and  a  tree  covered  with 
them  from  the  ground  to  the  ends  of  the  small  limbs  presents  a  rather  unusual 
appearance,  to  say  the  least.  > 

"Four  varieties  are  offered  by  the  nurserjnnen  here,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
recognized  by  the  people  in  the  rural  districts.  They  come  from  different 
parts  of  Brazil,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  are  in  general 
cultivation  here.  Since  they  are  supposed  to  come  true  from  seed,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  entirely  different  species.  Their 
names  are  Sao  Paulo,  Murta,  Corda,  and  Branca;  the  variety  Sao  Paulo  may  be 
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Myrciaria  jaboHoaba  Berg,  which,  according  to  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  is  commonly 
known  as  jaboticaba  de  Sao  Paulo.  Its  foliage  is  much  larger  than  the  common 
jaboticaba  which  grows  around  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mtaia  is  said  to  be  a  large- 
fruited  variety,  but  we  have  seen  only  yoimg  plants  of  it.  Corda  we  saw  in 
fruit  at  a  local  nursery,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  conmion  local  variety,  which  is 
described  farther  on.    Branca  (white)  is  a  little-known,  small-fniited  variety. 

''The  fruits  seen  in  the  market  here  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  otherwise  seem 
to  be  about  alike.  A  good  specimen  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  round 
or  nearly  so,  and  dark  maroon-purple  in  color,  greatly  resembling  in  appearance 
some  of  the  grapes  of  the  rotundifolia  type.  This  resemblance  extends  to  the 
internal  characteristics  of  the  fruit  as  well,  the  texture  of  the  flesh,  its  color 
and  flavor,  as  well  as  the  seeds,  suggesting  a  grape  more  than  any  other  tem- 
perate fruit.  The  skin  is  thick  and  very  tough;  it  is  broken  by  squeei^ng  the 
fruit  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  when  the  pulp  slides  out  into  the  mouth  and 
the  sidn  is  discarded.  The  pulp  is  translucent,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  subacid, 
pleasant  flavor,  with  a  rather  peculiar  tang,  which  one  is  not  sure  to  like  at  first, 
but  which  is  very  agreeable  as  soon  as  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  The 
seeds,  one  to  four  in  number,  are  rather  large  and  adhere  closely  to  the  pulp; 
the  boys  here  seem  to  swallow  them,  but  this  may  not  be  a  very  desirable 
proceeding  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  The  Brazilians  seem  almost  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  fruit,  especially  the  children,  who  spend  hours  at  a  time 
under  the  trees  hunting  for  the  ripe  fruits  and  then  working  them  ofF  with  a 
long  pole  if  they  are  where  they  can  not  be  reached. 

"Following  is  a  pomological  description  of  the  fruit  as  purchased  in  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  market  and  as  seen  growing  in  gardens  around  the  city:  General 
form  slightly  oblate  to  very  broadly  pyriform,  with  a  majority  of  the  specimens 
round  or  very  nearly  so;  cross  section  r^ulariy  round;  length  three-fourths  to 
1)  inches,  breadth  three-fourths  to  1  {  inches;  base  of  fruit  in  some  cases  slightly 
extended,  in  others  slightly  flattened;  apex  usually  slightly  flattened,  with  a 
small  disk  and  vestiges  of  the  four  sepals;  surface  smooth,  somewhat  glossy  to 
very  glossy,  color  purplish  maroon  to  maroon-purple  when  fully  ripe;  skin  one- 
sixteenth  inch  thick,  tough  and  leathery,  and  not  easily  broken,  but  separating 
*  readily  from  the  flesh,  which  comes  out  in  a  body  when  the  skin  is  broken; 
flesh  translucent,  whitish,  jeilylike  in  consistency,  full  of  juice;  flavor  vinous, 
with  a  peculiar  tang  of  its  own:  seeds  normally  four,  but  one  to  three  sometimes 
abortive.  Three  seems  to  be  the  commonest  number,  but  two  is  also  common, 
and  a  few  have  been  seen  with  five.  Shape  of  seed  oval  to  almost  round,  flat- 
tened laterally,  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch  long,  one-eighth  inch  thick; 
seed  coats  very  thin.  Fractically  no  cultivation  is  given  the  trees  we  have 
seen,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  other  way  of  propagating  them  than  by  seed." 
86703.    Ahtodalus  persica  L.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persira  Stokes.) 

"(No.  6a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  October  24,  1913.)  One  hundred  and 
eighty  seeds  from  small,  inferior,  but  somewhat  peculiar  peaches  purchased  in 
the  market.  This  peach  is' of  a  rather  dirty  green  color,  the  flesh  white,  some- 
times slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone.  The  quality  is  poor,  and  there  is 
little  juice.  Ninety  per  cent  or  more  were  infested  with  maggots.  We  have 
not  seen  the  trees  upon  which  peaches  of  this  kind  grow.  They  may  be  used 
for  stocks  or  possibly  for  breeding." 
36704.    SoLANUM  ACULEATissiHUM  Jacquiu. 

"(No.  8a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  23,  1913.)    Five  fruits  secured 
along  the  roadside  of  the  Tijuca  Drive.    They  are  from  1  inch  to  1}  inches  in 
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diameter  and  bright  red  in  color.  The  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  the 
branches  are  quite  thickly  covered  with  rather  long,  sharp  thorns,  liay  prove 
valuable  as  an  ornamental  or  for  breeding/' 

86705.  Grevillea  BANKsn  R.  Brown. 

"(No.  9a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  October  27,  1913.)  In  foliage  this  spe- 
dee  greatly  resembles  its  congener,  Orevillea  robustay  but  its  habit  of  growth  is 
entirely  different  and  its  flowers  much  finer.  The  trees  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Botanic  Garden,  from  which  these  seeds  were  taken,  are  about  18  feet  in  height, 
broad  topped,  and  rather  open  in  growth.  The  bark  is  rough,  and  ashy  brown 
in  color.  The  wood  is  brittle.  The  leaves  are  6  to  8  inches  long,  5  to  6  inches 
wide,  deeply  divided,  dull  green  on  the  upper  side  and  silvery  beneath.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  on  spikes  3  to  5  inches  long,  are  a  beautiful  rose-red  in 
color.  May  prove  of  value  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Florida  and  southern 
CaUfomia." 

86706.  Heucteres  ovata  I..amarck. 

"(No.  10a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  October  27,  1913.)  A  sterculiaceouB 
shrub  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  here,  somewhat  resembling  an  abutilon 
in  general  appearance.  Leaves  heart  shaped,  about  4  inches  in  breadth  and 
5  inches  in  length,  lanate,  bright  green  in  color.  The  chief  interest  of  this 
plant  lies  in  its  seed  pods,  which  are  about  the  size  of  almonds  and  twisted 
spirally.    Should  be  tried  in  Florida  and  California." 

86707.  Citrus  aurantium  L.  Bitter  orange. 
"(No.  11a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  29,  1913.)    Laranja  da  temL 

Seeds  of  the  bitter  orange,  or  laranja  da  terra,  from  Shr.  Catramby's  lanch  at 
Porta  d'Agua,  a  suburb  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  For  trial  in  Florida  and  California 
as  a  stock  for  other  citrus  fruits,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  here." 

86708.  ScHiNus  TEREBiNTHiFouus  Raddi. 

''(No.  28a.  Bahia,  Brazil.  November  27,  1913.)  Seeds  of  a  handsome 
tree  which  grows  wild  along  the  roadsides  here.  It  greatly  resembles  the  species 
grown  in  California  under  the  name  of  S chimes  terebirUhifolhis,  and  may,  in  fact, 
prove  to  be  the  same  thing.  The  leaves  are  deep  rich  green  in  color,  the  leaf- 
lets larger  and  less  numerous  than  in  8.  molle.  The  berries  are  borne  in  rather 
compact  clusters  and  are  bright  crimson  in  color.  The  tree  is  of  different 
habit  from  S.  molle,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  hedge  plant  to  good  effect. 
It  should  be  grown  in  south  Florida  and  southern  California." 

86709.  Mtrciaria  cauliflora  (Mart.)  Berg.  Jaboticaba. 
''(No.   13a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,   Brazil.    October  28,   1913.     Jabotieaba,  or 

jabuiicaba.  Seeds  from  selected  large  fruits  out  of  the  same  lot  as  No.  5a  (S.  P. 
I.  No.  36702).  The  fruits  from  which  these  seeds  were  taken  were  all  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  in  most  cases  contained  four  seeds  each." 

86710.  Zea  hays  L.  Com. 
"(No.  14a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  30,  1913.)    CateU  variety, 

grown  on  the  Catramby  ranch,  Porta  d  'Agua,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Field  about 
20  acres,  growing  on  bottom  land  and  planted  in  rows  3)  feet  apart,  the  hills 
checked  about  3}  feet  apart.  Stalks  about  8  feet  high.  Ears  about  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  Ears  in  silk  at  this  time,  usually  one  ear  to  the  stalk.  Cultivated 
by  hand  hoeing.  Soil  rich  and  black.  The  crop  was  planted  about  August  1 
and  will  be  ripe  in  Januar>'.  The  ranchman  says  that  this  is  the  only  variety 
that  does  well  in  this  vicinity.  He  says  it  can  be  planted  at  any  time  of  the  year 
and  grows  equally  well  at  all  times.    The  two  sample  ears  are  nubbins  left 
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over  from  the  last  crop,  the  ears  in  the  field  being  8  to  10  inches  long,  yellow 
flint,  12  and  14  rows.  The  kernels  are  hard,  with  a  laige  proportion  of  homy 
endosperm  and  a  large  germ.  Should  be  tried  in  Florida  and  other  Southern 
States." 

36711.  Zea  hats  L.  Com. 
"(No.  15a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  30, 1913.)    Red  Peruvian  com 

purchased  in  a  seed  store  here.    Kemels  very  lasge,  starchy." 

36712.  Zba  hats  L.  Com. 
"(No.  16a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  30,  1913.)    White  Peruvian 

com  purchased  in  a  seed  store  here.    Kemels  very  laige,  starchy." 

36713.  Eugenia  tomentosa  Cambess.  Cabelluda. 
"(No.  17a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    October  30,  1913.)    The  cabelluda, 

a  myrtaceous  fruit,  jiative  of  Brazil.  The  tree  is  very  handsome,  with  oblong, 
lanceolate,  glossy  leaves.  The  fruits  are  slightly  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
oblate  in  form,  orange  yellow,  the  surface  covered  with  a  soft  down,  whence 
the  name  cabelluda,  or  hairy.  The  seeds  are  very  large,  one*  or  two  to  a  fruit, 
and  leave  but  little  room  for  the  juicy  pulp.  The  flavor  is  very  peculiar, 
subacid,  with  the  tang  possessed  by  many  of  the  eugenias.  On  the  whole,  the 
fruit  is  not  one  which  would  be  likely  to  become  very  popular,  but  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial  by  those  in  Florida  and  Oalifomia  who  are  interested  in  rare 
fruits.  From  Shr.  Catramby's  garden  at  Porta  d*Agua,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  at  Nlctheroy. 

"This  myrtaceous  fruit,  although  a  native  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is 
not  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  around  the  city,  so  far  as  we  have  seen. 
While  an  occasional  tree  is  seen  here  and  there,  it  can  not  compare  in  popu- 
larity with  the  jaboticaba  or  the  pitanga,  two  allied  fruits  also  native  to  this 
r^on.  When  well  grown,  the  tree  is  very  handsome,  and  would  be  of  value 
as  an  ornamental  alone.  It  reaches  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet,  with  a  broad, 
dome-shaped  head  of  foliage.  The  leaves  are  2  to  4  inches  in  length  and  about 
1  inch  in  breadth,  oblong-lanceolate,  bright  green  and  slightly  tomentose  above, 
dull  green  and  tomentose  below. 

''The  name  cabelluda  is  the  feminine  of  the  Portuguese  adjective  cahdludo, 
and  has  reference  to  the  downy  tomentum  present  on  both  the  leaves  and  the 
fruits.  The  tree  flowers  in  June,  and  the  fmits,  which  ripen  in  October  and 
November,  are  sessile  and  produced  on  the  small  branches  in  great  profusion. 
In  general  appearance  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  a  gooseberry.  The  largest 
specimens  are  slightly  under  1  inch  in  diameter,  round  or  nearly  so,  the  skin 
firm  and  thick.  To  eat  the  fruit  one  merely  places  it  against  his  lips,  squeezes 
it  until  the  skin  breaks  and  the  seeds  with  the  pulp  surrounding  them  slide 
into  his  mouth.  The  pulp  is  rather  scanty,  but  is  juicy  and  of  pleasant  flavor, 
similar  to  the  wild  May-apple  of  the  United  States  {Podophyllum  peltatum). 
The  large  seeds  are  surrounded  with  short,  coarse  fibers,  something  on  the  order 
of  the  fibere^surrounding  the  mango  seed. 

"The  cabelluda  is  said  to  be  tender  and  suitable  only  for  culture  in  tropical 
coimtries,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  adapted  to  southern  Florida,  and  possibly  to 
southern  California  as  well .  Both  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  fruit  and  its  oma- 
meijtal  appearance  it  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial  in  these  regions. 

"A  pomological  description  of  the  fruit,  as  seen  in  various  gardens  around 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  as  follows:  General  form  round  or  slightly  oblate;  cross  section 
round;  length  about  three-fourths  inch;  width  about  three-fourths  inch;  base 
rounded;  apex  rounded,  crowned  by  a  small  disk;  surface  smooth,  downy,  color 
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golden  yellow,  with  faint  longitudinal  lines  under  the  skin,  giving  a  ribbed 
appearance;  skin  thick  and  very  tough,  separating  readily  from  the  pulp, 
rather  acid  in  taste;  pulp  translucent,  yellowish  white,  aromatic,  juicy,  scanty 
in  quantity;  flavor  subacid,  suggesting  the  wild  mandrake,  or  May-apple; 
agreeable  when  fully  ripe;  seeds  one  to  two,  surrounded  by  short  fibers,  ellip- 
tical to  oval  in  form,  slightly  compressed,  about  three-ei((hths  of  an  inch  in 
length." 
36714.    Cassia  orakdis  L.  f. 

''(No.  18a.  Rio  de  Jan^ro,  Brazil.  November  1,  1913.)  Seeds  of  a  large 
l^^uminous  tree  producing  handsome  pink  and  yellow  flowers.  Its  seed  pods 
are  over  a  foot  in  length,  plmnp,  and  very  hard.  The  specimen  from  which 
these  seeds  were  secured  was  growing  by  the  roadside  in  Nictheroy,  across  the 
bay  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.** 
86715.    Carapa  guianensis  Aublet.  *  Andiroba. 

"(No.  20a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  November  3,  1913.)  AmSroha.  An 
Amazonian  itree  belonging  to  the  Meliacese,  used  to  good  effect  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Botanic  Garden  as  an  avenue  tree.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  50  feet  or 
thereabouts  and  has  compound  leaves  1}  feet  in  length,  the  individual  leaflets 
3  or  4  inches  long,  obtuse,  and  dark  green  in  color.  The  fruits  are  the  size  of  a 
baseball,  russet  brown  on  the  exterior,  thick  shelled,  dividing  into  four  sectiosB 
when  ripe  and  exposing  the  large,  brown  seeds,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  and 
appearance  to  chestnuts.  Should  be  tried  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  southern 
Florida  and  southern  California.'* 

86716.  Panax  quinquefolium  L.  Oinseng. 

(Aralia  quinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  Seoul,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Mr.  Geoige  H.  Sddmore,  consul 
general.    Received  December  10, 1913. 

86717.  Amyqdalus  pebsica  L.  Peach. 
(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

From  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Welhaven,  Unsan,  Chosen. 
Received  December  8,  1913. 
"lW;h  bud  wood  from  Pying  Yang,  where  the  best  blood-red  peaches  grow.** 
(Wdhaven,) 

86718  to  36810. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  November  23,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

86718.  Pbunus  triloba  Lindl.  Plum. 
"(No.  1904a.    Peking,  China.    July  23,  1913.)    Collected  from  cultivated 

shrubs  in  the  grounds  of  the  German  legation  at  Peking.  A  flowering  plum 
much  cultivated  in  gardens  in  North  China  in  a  great  many  varieties.  The 
color  of  its  flowers  ranges  from  pale  pink  to  a  dark  violet-rose,  while  as  regards 
size,  degrees  of  doubleness,  profusion,  difference  in  time  of  opening,  and  in 
lasting  qualities,  a  very  great  variation  exists.** 

86719.  Prunus  triloba  Lindl.  Plum. 
"(No.  1905a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August,  1913.) 

Collected  from  wild  shrubs  on  the  north  slopes  of  mountains,  at  elevationfl  of 
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6,000  to  6,000  feet,  where  this  flowering  pliun  occurs  in  e^Ttenedve  thickets. 
May  be  of  great  botanical  interest  as  the  genuine  wild  type  of  a  shrub  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Chinese." 

86720.  Prunus  triloba  Lindl.  Fluxn. 
"(No.  1906a.    Near  Shih-men,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  3,  1913.) 

A  large-fruited  variety  of  flowering  plum  found  growing  in  a  loess  cliff.  Al- 
though sour  and  hard,  it  may  be  of  value  in  hybridization  experiments,  for  this 
wild  plum  seems  very  hardy  and  drought  resistant." 

86721.  Prunus  humus  Bunge.  Plum. 
"(No.  1907a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China,    August,  1913.) 

A  wild,  shrubby  plum,  not  growing  higher  than  1  to  3  feet.    Of  value  as  a  small 
shrub  in  rockeries  and  possibly  as  a  factor  in  hybridization  experiments. 
Chinese  name  Noo  lij  meaning  'ground  plum.'    This  same  species  was  sent  in 
formerly  under  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  20076,  20085,  20086,  20087,  20088,  and  20342." 
36722.    Prunus  sp.  Plum. 

"(No.  1908a.  Near  Nankou,  Chihli  Province,  China.  July  28,  1913.)  Col- 
lected from  very  low  shrubs  on  very  stony  places.  A  wild,  shrubby  plum,  not 
growing  higher  than  1  to  3  feet.  Of  value  as  a  small  shrub  in  rockeries  and 
possibly  as  a  factor  in  hybridization  experiments.  Chinese  name  Noo  li, 
meaning  'ground  plum.' " 
86728.    Prunus  padus  L.  Cherry. 

"(No.  1909a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  23, 1913). 
A  bird  cherry  found  in  the  mountains  at  elevations  of  6,000  to  9,000  feet.  Of 
tall,  shrubby  growth  and  very  fruitful.  Of  value  as  a  very  hardy  ornamental 
park  and  garden  shrub  for  the  colder  sections  of  the  United  States. 

"In  Siberia  the  people  eat  the  little  cherries  after  they  have  been  dried  and 
pounded  up  with  the  stones,  kernel  and  all,  as  stuffing  in  little  cakes,  and  they 
taste  quite  aromatic." 

86724.  Amyodalus  fbrsica  L.  Peach. 
(Prunus  pergica  Stokes.) 

"(No.  1910a.  Kalgan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  5,  1913.)  A 
small  but  hardy  peach  cultivated  in  sheltered  localities  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Chihli  Province .    To  be  tested  in  the  regions  north  of  the  peach  belt  proper. ' ' 

86725.  Amtodalus  davidiana  (Oarr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.  Wildpea^di. 
{Prunus  davidiana  Franch.) 

"(No.  1911a.  Peking,  China.  September  18,  1913.)  Some  exceptionally 
large  stones  selected  from  among  No.  1892a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36664).  To  be  planted 
for  seed-bearing  purposes  in  a  locality  congenial  for  this  purpose." 

36726.  Cortlus  sp.  Hazelnut. 
"(No.  1912a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August,  1913.) 

A  wild  hazelnut  of  good  quality,  growing  in  dense  thickets  on  the  north  slopes  of 
mountains  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters  and  are 
surrounded  individually  by  large ,  fringed  involucres.  Of  value  as  a  nut-beaiing 
shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

36727.  Cortlus  sp.  Hazelnut. 
"(No.  1913a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August,  1913.) 

A  wild  hazelnut,  occurring  on  the  mountain  sides  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  9,000 
feet.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters  and  are  inclosed  individually  in  long,  beaklike 
involucres,  which  are  covered  with  spiny  hairs  that  easily  find  lodging  between 
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one's  fingers  and  cause  stinging  sensations.  Of  value  as  a  park  shrub  for  the. 
cooler  sections  of  the  United  States.** 

36728.  Larix  dahurica  Turcz.  SibeKian  larch. 
*'(No.  1914a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  29, 1913.) 

A  larch  found  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  10,000  feet  in  sheltered  localities,  growing 
up  into  a  stately  timber  tree,  but  where  exposed  to  winds  and  in  the  higher 
elevations  remaining  shrublike.  Of  value  possibly  as  an  ornamental  park  tree 
for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States.    Chinese  name  Txti  tku,^ 

36729.  PiCEA  OBOVATA  Ledeb.  Spruce. 
"(No.  1915a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  21, 1913.) 

An  ornamental  blue  spruce  found  on  mountain  slopes  at  elevations  between 
4,000  and  9,000  feet.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  park  and  garden  eveigreen  for 
the  dry  and  cool  sections  of  the  United  States.    Apparently  a  slow  grower.*' 

36730.  SoRBUs  sp.  Mountain  ash. 
"(No.  1916a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  8, 1913.) 

A  very  ornamental  rowan,  found  on  the  north  side  of  moimtain  slopes  at  eleva- 
tions of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  Mostly  seen  in  the  form  of  a  tall  shrub  with  many 
branches.  Bears  a  multitude  of  umbels  of  orange-red  berries.  Of  value  as  a 
hardy  ornamental  park  and  garden  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United 
States.'* 

36731.  OsTRTOPsis  DAViDiANA  Decaisuo. 

"(No.  1917a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  21, 1913.) 
A  spreading  shrub,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  to  5  feet,  very  much  resembling 
the  hazelnut  in  habit  and  looks.  Of  value  as  a  cover  plant  for  banks  and 
stony  places.    Said  to  be  pretty  when  in  flower.'* 

36732.  Viburnum  ofulus  L. 

"(No.  1918a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  ChihU  Province,  China.  August  22, 1913.) 
A  snowball  bearing  brilliant  carmine-red  berries  in  autumn.  Of  value  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

36733.  AcANTHOPANAX  sp. 

"(No.  1919a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  29, 1913.) 
A  spiny  shrub,  met  with  in  moimtain  ravines  at  elevations  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet. 
Of  value  as  a  park  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

36734.  AcANTHOPANAx  sp. 

" (No.  1920a .  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  ChihU  Province,  China.  August  23, 1913.) 
A  spiny  shrub  of  more  slender  and  open  growth  than  the  preceding.  No.  1919a 
(S.  P.  I.  No.  36733).  Met  with  in  mountain  ravines  at  elevations  of  7,000  to 
9,000  feet.    Of  value  as  a  park  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States.** 

36735.  Khahnus  sp. 

"(No.  1921a.  Ying  tau  ko,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  12,  1913.) 
A  Rhamnus  of  dense  growth,  having  small  foliage  and  bearing  large  jet-black 
berries.  This  shrub  does  not  grow  tall,  but  is  densely  branched  and  assumes 
well-rounded  forms  when  not  mutilated.  Of  value  as  a  garden  and  park  shrub 
and  as  material  for  medium-sized  hedges,  especially  for  the  drier  sections  of 
the  United  SUtes.'* 

36736.  Berberis  ahurensis  Rupr.  (?).  Barberry. 
"(No.  1923a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  20, 1913.) 

A.  barberry  of  tall,  gaunt  growth,  with  laige  but  very  sparse  foliage.    Found 
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among  other  scrub  growth  on  stony  mountain  sides  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  6,000 
feet." 

86737.    Berberis  chinensis  Poir.  Barberry. 

"(No.  1924a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  28, 1913.) 
A  barberry  of  low  growth,  1  to  3  feet  high,  found  between  bowlders  and  rocks 
at  elevations  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  Becomes  very  showy  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer,  when  its  berries,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  assume 
a  bright  coral-red  color.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  low  shrub  for  rockeries  and 
on  stony  places  in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

36738.  CoTONEASTER  sp. 

"(No.  1925a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  21, 1913.) 
A  bush  foimd  on  the  north  slopes  of  mountains  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  6,000 
feet.  Of  tall,  expanding  growth,  ornamental  in  the  fall  with  its  multitude  of 
eoft  red  berries.  Of  value  as  a  decorative  park  and  garden  shrub  for  the  cooler 
sections  of  the  United  States." 

36739.  CoTONEASTER  M0UPINEN8IS  Frauch. 

"(No.  1926a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  21, 1913.) 
A  Cotoneaster  growing  into  a  tall  shrub,  having  rather  large,  glossy  leaves  and 
bearing  oval,  blackish  berries.  Found  on  stony  mountain  slopes  at  eleva- 
tions of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Of  value  as  a  decorative  park  and  garden  shrub 
for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States.*  * 

36740.  CoTONEASTER  Sp. 

"(No.  1927a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  23, 1913.) 
A  Cotoneaster  of  medium-tall  growth.  Leaves  oval-roimd,  tomentose  beneath; 
berries  depressed,  of  dark-violet  color.  Rare.  One  specimen  found  on  a  peaty 
place  at  an  elevation  of  over  8,000  feet.  Of  value  as  a  decorative  park  and 
garden  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

36741.  CoRNUS  sp. 

"(No.  1928a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China,  august,  1913.) 
A  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  8  feet,  well  branched  and  of  expanding  growth. 
Leaves  large,  slightly  hirsute  underneath;  berries  borne  in  masses,  turning 
bluish  black  when  ripe.  Foimd  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Of  value 
as  a  decorative  park  and  garden  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United 
States." 

36742.  CoRNUS  sp. 

"(No.  1929a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  23, 1913.) 
A  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  8  feet;  well  branched  and  of  expanding  growth. 
Leaves  and  fruits  quite  hirsute;  berries  borne  in  masses,  turning  bluish  black 
when  ripe.  Found  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  Of  value  as  a  decorative 
park  and  garden  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

36743.  HiFPOPHAe  RHAMNOiDES  L.  Sea  buckthom. 
"(No.  1930a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  28, 1913.) 

The  sea  buckthom,  which  occurs  along  the  seashore  of  northwestern  Europe 
and  throughout  the  higher  parts  of  Asia.  Of  value  as  a  hedge  plant  for  the 
colder  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States.    Chinese  name  Ta  tzuhu  chen.^* 

36744.  Sambucus  racemosa  L.  Elder. 
"(No.  1931a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  5, 1913.) 

An  elder  growing  into  a  medium-sized  bush,  bearing  scarlet  berries;  is  con- 
tented with  poor,  rocky  soils.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  park  shrub  for  the 
oooler  sections  of  the  United  State? . ' ' 
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86745.    Sambucus  williamsii  Uance.  (?)  Elder. 

**(No.  1932a.    Near  Shih  men,   Chihli  Province,  China.    August  2,  1913,) 
An  elder  found  mostly  along  the  roadsides,  generally  cut  back  every  winter 
for  fuel.    Of  value  for  bank-binding  purposes  in  semiarid  aectiona.    Chinese 
name  Wong  pa  tiao,** 
30746.    Caraoana  sp. 

"(No.  1933a.  Near  Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China,  September  2, 1913.) 
A  Caragana  found  growing  in  rocks  and  on  dry  places,  reaching  a  height  of  only 
2  to  3  feet.  Of  value  as  a  lining  shrub  along  pathways  or  for  use  as  division 
lines  between  blocks  of  nursery  stock.  Especially  fit  for  the  colder  sectionfl  of 
the  United  States.'' 

86747.  CoLUTEA  sp. 

"(No.  1934a.  Near  Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  2,  1913.) 
A  shrub  of  small  dimensions,  foimd  in  loess  clifb.  Rare.  Of  use  for  bank- 
binding  purposes  in  semiarid  sections." 

86748.  LoNiCERA  sp.  HoneTVuckle. 
"(No.  1935a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  23, 1913.) 

A  bush  honeysuckle  of  large  growth  and  of  decidedly  ornamental  habit.  Leaves 
large,  dark  green,  against  which  the  bright-red  berries  stand  out  beautifully. 
These  berries  are  borne  in  pairs  on  long,  erect  peduncles.  Of  value  as  an 
ornamental  shhib  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

86749.  LoNicERA  sp.  Honeysu^le. 
"(No.  1936a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  14, 1913.1 

A  bush  honeysuckle  of  dwarf,  sturdy  growth,  assuming  characteristic  outlines 
when  not  disturbed.  Leaves  small,  round-elliptical,  of  light-green  color,  with 
buttressed  veins  underneath  near  the  petiole;  berries  comparatively  laige, 
solitary,  sessile,  of  opaque  red  color.  Thb  dwarf  shrub  is  met  with  at  eleva- 
tions of  5,000  to  9,000  feet.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for  the  coolff 
sections  of  the  United  States." 

86750.  LoNiCBRA  sp.  Honeymiclde. 
"(No.  1937a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  13, 1913J 

A  bush  honeysuckle  of  tall,  rather  open  growth.  Leaves  large;  these  and  the 
young  branches  quite  shiny.  Berries  large,  oval,  orange-red,  inclosed  in  lai^ 
involucres,  often  two  together.  This  shrub  inhabits  shady  places  in  the  hifb 
mountain  regions.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for  the  cooler  sections  cf 
the  United  States." 

86751.  LoNicERA  sp.  HoneyBackle. 
"(No.  1938a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  29, 1913J 

A  shrubby  honeysuckle  of  spreading  habits  found  on  somewhat  peaty  soils  at 
high  elevations.  The  berries,  of  which  two  are  grown  into  one,  are  borne  ca 
long  peduncles,  usually  hidden  by  the  glossy  willowlike  foliage.  Of  value  a? 
a  groimd  cover  on  moist  and  peaty  places  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  United 
States.'* 

36762.    LoNiCERA  caerulea  L.  Honeymckle. 

"  (No.  1939a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  23, 1913 
A  bush  hone^'suckle  found  on  moist  and  peaty  places  at  high  altitudes.    Bea:? 
a  multitude  of  large  dark-blue  berries,  which  are  inedible  when  raw.    Of  vaisf 
as  a  groimd  cover  on  moist  and  peaty  places  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  Untt^ 
States." 
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30753.    Vms  amurensis  Ruprecht.  Orape. 

"(No.  1940a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  26, 1913. ) 
A  very  hardy  grape,  found  at  elevations  of  over  5,000  feet.  The  fruits,  though 
small,  are  edible.  This  species  may  be  fiirther  developed  and  may  also  be  used 
in  hybridization  experiments  in  trying  to  produce  hardier  grapes.  Possesses 
value  as  an  arbor  and  porch  cover  vine.  For  the  colder  sections  of  the  United 
States.'* 

36764.  Ampelofsis  ACONrnFOLiA  Bunge. 

"(No.  1941a.  .  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  28, 1913.) 
A  wild  vine  crawHng  over  stony  places.  Of  value  as  a  porch  and  arbor  vine, 
especially  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  Pa  shan  ghu. 
Seeds  from  cultivated  plants  were  sent  formerly  under  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  17938  and 
17939.*' 

36765.  ScHiZANDRA  CHINEN8I8  (Turcz.)  Baillon. 

**(No.  1942a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  23, 1913.) 
A  trailing  vine  of  small  growth,  foimd  between  bowlders  and  rocks.  Leaves 
not  unlike  those  of  Actinidia  kolomikta;  berries  in  small  clusters,  red,  sour. 
Of  use  as  a  small  porch  and  trellis  vine  for  the  colder  sections  of  the  United 
States." 

Distribulion. — The  Provinces  of  Chihli,  Kiangsu,  and  Shensi  in  China,  and 
in  Japan. 

36766.  RiBES  sp.  Oooseberzy. 
"(No.  1943a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  23, 1913.) 

A  wild  gooseberry  foimd  between  rocks  and  bowlders  in  the  mountains  at 
altitudes  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  Very  well  armed,  even  the  berries  themselves 
being  covered  with  large  spines.  Of  value  possibly  in  hybridization  experi- 
ments, trying  to  produce  mildew-resistant  varieties.  Chinese  name  Tni  ii, 
meaning  'prickly  pear.'" 

36767.  DucHESNEA  iNDicA  (Andrcws)  Focke.  YeUow  strawberry. 
(Fragaria  indica  Andr.) 

••(No.  1944a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  13, 1913.) 
A  wild  strawberry  found  on  the  north  slopes  of  mountains  and  in  alpine  meadows 
at  elevations  of  6,000  to  9,000  feet.  Fruits  fairly  large,  of  beautiful  carmine-red 
color,  of  slightly  elongated  shape,  with  the  seeds  deeply  embedded.  Of  use 
possibly  in  hybridization  experiments.  Chinese  name  Tee  ren  tze.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  wild  strawberries  in  North  China." 
86768.    RuBUS  sp. 

"(No.  1945a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  23, 1913.) 
A  red-fruited,  herbaceous  bramble  of  nontrailing  habits,  growing  only  from  6 
to  10  inches  high,  found  on  shaded  places  in  the  higher  mountains  at  elevations 
of  7,000  to  10,Q00  feet.  The  fruits  are  quite  large  and  juicy,  though  the  seeds 
are  too  conspicuous  and  too  bony.  May  be  of  value  as  a  new  garden  fruit  for  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  Lu  tieh  to.'^ 
36760.    RtJBus  sp. 

"(No.  1946a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  23, 1913.) 
A  red-fruited,  low-growing  herbaceous  bramble,  almost  like  the  preceding 
number,  1945a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36758),  but  with  smaller  fruits  and  less  perceptible 
seeds,  found  in  semishady  places  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  May  be  of 
value  as  a  new  garden  fruit  for  the  cooler  parts  of  the  United  States." 
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36700.    Incarvillea  sinensis  Lam. 

"(No.  1947a.  Near  Fangshan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  July  31, 1913.)  An 
ornamental  biennial,  having  large  carmine-roee  colored  flowers  arranged  on 
long  spikes.  Of  value  as  a  garden  plant  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United 
States.  A  well-drained  soil,  not  too  rich,  seems  to  suit  it  best.  Through 
selection  this  plant  possibly  might  be  made  an  annual.  Chinese  name  Hong 
la  pa  tsui  yang  Atia." 
30761.    LiouLARiA  sp. 

"(No.  1948a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  ChihU  Province,  China.  August  12, 1913.) 
A  large-leaved  ligularia,  growing  between  rocks  and  bowlders  along  running 
watercourses.  Flowers  yellow,  borne  in  flat,  divided  racemes.  Of  value  as 
an  ornamental  herbaceous  perennial  along  water  expanses  in  parks,  especiaUy 
in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States.  Collected  at  elevations  of  5,000  to 
7,000  feet." 

36762.  Ligularia  bibirica  (L.)  Cass. 

"(No.  1949a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  29, 1913.) 
A  large-leaved  Ligularia,  found  growing  between  rocks  and  bowlders  along 
watercourses  and  on  moist  places  at  altitudes  of  7,000  to  11,000  feet.  Of  value 
as  an  ornamental  herbaceous  perennial  along  water  expanses  in  parks,  especially 
in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States.'* 

36763.  Scutellaria  sp. 

"(No.  1950a.  Hwai  bii,  Chihli  Province,  China.  July  30, 1913.)  A  species 
of  skullcap  bearing  large  racemes  of  deep-blue  flowers.  The  plants  love  stony 
situations  and  are  of  dwarf  growth.  Of  value  as  a  rocky  plant  for  the  cooler 
sections  of  the  United  States." 

36764.  Lychnis  coronata  Thimbeig. 

"(No.  1951a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  20, 1913.) 
A  perennial  Lychnis  with  brick-red  flowers,  found  among  scrub  growth  on 
gentle  mountain  slopes.    Of  value  possibly  as  a  showy  plant  for  the  hardy 
border." 
36766.    Iris  ens  at  a  Thunberg.  Iris. 

"(No.  1952a.  Kalgan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  5,  1913.)  A 
vigorously  growing  strain  of  Iris  ensata^  grown  in  gardens  around  Kalgan,  where 
the  leaves  are  used  as  an  ever  ready  and  handy  garden  tying  material.  Of 
special  value  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States  for  the  above  purposes 
and  as  a  lining  plant  along  paths  and  roads.    Chinese  name  Tsiao  ma  lien.*^ 

36766.  Asparagus  dauricus  Fisch.  Asparag'us. 
"(No.  1953a.    Peking,  China.    September  27,  1913.)    An  asparagus  found 

growing  wild  on  the  city  wall  of  Peking.  Of  erect  growth.  The  yoimg  shoote 
are  collected  by  the  Chinese  and  eaten  boiled  as  a  vegetable.  Of  value  possibly 
in  breeding  experiments  and  for  bank-binding  purposes  in  semiarid  r^ons." 

36767.  Asparagus  ^p.  Asparagtis. 
"(No.  1954a.    Fengtai,  near  Peking,  China.    September  10,  1913.)    A  wild 

erect-growing  asparagus,  found  on  a  sandy  bank.  Of  value  possibly  in  breediog 
experiments  and  for  bank-binding  purposes  in  semiarid  regions." 

36768.  Asparagus  sp.  Asparag^. 
"(No.  1955a.    Near  Hui  yau  pu,  Chihli  Province,  China.    September  2, 

1913.)  A  wild  upright-growing  asparagus,  found  in  a  loess  bank.  Of  value 
possibly  in  breeding  experiments  and  for  bank-binding  purposes  in  semiarid 
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36769.  Asparagus  trichophtllus  flbxuosus  Trautv.  Asparagus. 
"(No.  1956a.    Nankou,  ChihU  Province,  China.    July  28,  1913.)    A  wild 

asparagus  found  on  a  clayey  ridge.  Of  value  possibly  in  breeding  experiments 
and  for  bank-binding  purposes  in  semiarid  regions.  An  ornamental  garden 
plant,  especially  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  branches 
of  this  species  of  asparagus  are  bent  in  a  peculiar  zigzag  manner.'* 

36770.  Brassica  oleracea  caulo-rapa  DC.  Kohl-rabi. 
**(No.  1957a.    Kalgan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    September  5, 1913.)    A  very 

large  variety  of  kohl-rabi,  weighing  when  fresh  16  pounds.    This  variety  thrives 
•especially  well  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalgan,  where  occasionally  specimens  are 
obtained  weighing  up  to  25  pounds.    The  official  Chinese  name  of  this  variety 
is  Man  ching  p'yi  liang,  meaning  'globular  kohl-rabi.' " 

36771.  Raphanus  sativus  L.  Badish. 
"(No.  1958a.    Hwai  lai,  ChihU  Province,  China.    July  29, 1913.)    A  Chinese 

winter  radish,  said  to  be  of  good  flavor.  There  are  red  and  green  ones  among 
this  lot  of  seeds.  Chinese  name  Tsui  loba.  See  former  notes  for  uses  and  for 
cultivation  (S.  P.  I.  No.  31697)." 

36772.  Raphanus  sativus  L.  Radish. 
"(No.  1959a.    Hwai  lai,  Chihli  Province,  China.    July  29,  1913.)    A  long, 

white,  autumn  radish,  said  to  be  of  good  quality.    Chinese  name  Pai  2o5a." 

36773.  Beta  vulgaris  L.  Chard. 
"(No.  1960a.    Hwai  lai,  ChihU  Province,  China.    July  29, 1913.)    A  Chinese 

variety  of  Swiss  chard,  called  Tien  ts'ai  or  Ching  da.  The  fleshy  midribs  are 
used  fried  in  oil,  either  alone  or  with  meat.  Able  to  withstand  a  fair  amount 
of  alkaU  in  the  soil." 

36774.  Capsicum  annuum  L.  Red  pepper. 
"(No.  1961a.    Kalgan,  China.    September  5,  1913.)    A  large,  fleshy  variety 

of  chiU  pepper,  used  scalded  with  meats.    Chinese  name  Sze  ssu  la  tze,  meaning 

*  persimmon  pepper.'  As  the  soil  around  Kalgan  is  quite  alkaline  and  the  cli- 
mate semiarid,  this  and  the  following  varieti^  of  pepper  may  thrive  well  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  similar  cdnditions  are  experienced." 

86775.  Capsicum  annuum  L.  Red  pepper. 
"(No.  1962a.    Kalgan,  China.    September  5,  1913.)    A  medium-large  pep- 
per, more  pungent  than  the  preceding  number,  1961a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36774),  but 
used  in  similar  culinary  ways.    Chinese  name  La  fz<;." 

86776.  Capsicum  annuum  L.  Red  pepper. 
"(No.  1963a.    Kalgan,  China.    September  5,  1913.;    A  beautiful  elongated 

variety  of  chiU  pepper,  mostly  dried  and  kept  for  winter  uses.    Chinese  name 

Chang  la  tze,  meaning  'long  pepper.' " 

36777.    Capsicum  annuum  L.  Red  pepper. 

"(No.  1964a.    Kalgan,  China.    September  5,  1913.)    A  long,  slender  variety 
of  chiU  pepper,  quite  pungent;  used  as  a  condiment;  also  dried  for  winter  use. 
Chinese  name  Hnen  la  tze,  meaning  'thread  pepper.' '' 
86778.    CucuRBiTA  maxima  Duch.  Squash. 

"(No.  1965i^.     Kalgan,  China.    September  5,  1913.)    A  large,  ribbed  winter 
squash  of  yellow  color  with  green  blotches.    Chinese  name  Hsi  ghu  lu,  meaning 

*  western  squash.'  Of  value  especially  for  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  United 
States.    Stands  a  ifair  amount  of  alkaU." 
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86779.  CucuRBiTA  maxima  Duch.  Sqoasli. 
"(No.  1966a.  Hwai  lai,  Chihli  Province,  China.    July  29, 1913.)    An  edible 

squash  or  gourd,  used  stewed,  as  a  vegetable.  Chinese  name  Yu  hut.  Of 
value  especially  for  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States." 

86780.  NicoTiANA  RusncA  L.  Tobaeco. 
**(No.  1967a.    Tie  ling  tze  temple,  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province, 

China.  August  25,  1913.)  A  coarse  variety  of  tobacco  cultivated  in  the  tem- 
ple garden,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  Chinese  name  Hsiao  yea  yen.  For 
nicotine-content  tests. ' ' 

86781.  Brassica  pekinensis  (Lour.)  Skeels.  Cabbage. 
"(No.  1968a.     Kalgan.  China.    September  5, 1913.)    A  Chinese  early  winter 

cabbage  having  light-yellow  heart  leaves.  Called  Huang  ya  pai  ts'ai.  For  cul- 
tural information,  see  former  notes  on  the  Chinese  cabbage  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36113)." 

86782.  Brassica  CHiNENfiia  Jusl.  Cabbage. 
"(No.  1969a.     Kalgan,  China.     September  5,  1913.)    A  Chinese  summer 

cabbage  having  heavy  white  midribs,  which  are  cut  in  inch-long  pieces  and 
eaten  fried,  either  alone  or  with  meat,  or  boiled  in  a  soup  made  from  dried 
shrimps,  giving  all  these  dishes  a  very  appetizing  flavor.    Chinese  name 
Chiang  ghan  pax  Wai.^' 
86788.    Brassica  pekinensis  (Lour.)  Skeels.  Cabbage. 

"(No..  1970a.    Hwai  lai,  Chihli  Province,  China.    July  29,  1913.)    A  large 
variety  of  winter  cabbage,  said  to  be  of  good  quality.    Chinese  name  Twn^ 
pai  ts^aif  meaning  *  winter  cabbage.' " 
86784.    Medicaog  RUTHENicA  (L.)Trautv.  Alfalfa. 

"(No.  1971a.  Near  Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  2, 1913.) 
A  wild  alfalfa  of  spreading  and  semiascending  growth;  found  in  all  sorts  of 
open  spaces.  Flowers  of  dark  yellowish  color,  pods  short  and  flat,  borne  in 
little  clusters,  springing  open  and  scattering  their  seeds  when  ripe.  On  very 
dry  and  exposed  places  the  plants  make  but  small  growth,  but  where  found  in 
moist  places  and  between  grasses  they  supply  quite  a  mass  of  herbage,  which  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  all  gracing  animals.  This  alfalfa  is  found  at  elevations  of  2,000 
to  8,000  feet,  making  a  much  more  abundant  growth  in  the  higher  mountain 
regions  than  on  the  lower  plains.  Of  decided  value  as  a  forage  plant  on  ranges 
and  grazing  grounds.  Might  be  found  valuable  enough  even  to  be  grown  in 
congenial  localities  for  hay  and  for  green  fodder.  Chinese  name  Ye  mu  shu, 
meaning  'wild  alfalfa.' " 
86786.    SoJA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

"(No.  1972a.  Peking,  China.  September  29,  1913.)  The  origLoal  wild  soy 
bean,  which  occurs  in  North  China  here  and  there  in  hedges,  copses,  between 
shrubbery,  and  between  reeds  {Phragmites  communis)  on  the  drier  places,  where 
it  turns  itself  around  any  support  available.  The  beans  are  blackish  and  very 
small  and  are  inclosed  in  small  pods,  which  are  quite  hairy,  though  looking 
typically  Uke  some  of  the  smaller  cultivated  varieties  of  soy  beans.  The 
poorest  of  the  Chinese  eat  the  young  pods  when  boiled,  but  the  plant  at  large  is 
considered  a  weed  and  is  gathered  only  when  large  quantities  are  found,  in 
which  case  it  is  fed  to  domestic  animals  as  a  fodder.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  fod- 
der plant  when  sown  out  among  erect-growing  vegetation,  like  barnyard  millet. 
Johnson  grass,  and  corn.     Chinese  name  Mau  doh^  meaning  'hairy  bean.'" 
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36786.  ViOA  ep.  Vetch. 
*'(No.  1973a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Ghihii  Flovince,  China.    August  23, 1913.) 

A  vetch  of  tall  growth,  maldng  much  herbage,  found  among  scrob.  Of  value 
possibly  as  a  forage  plant  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States.^' 

36787.  ViciA  sp.  Vetoh. 
"(No.  1974a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Ph)vince,  China.    August  12, 1913.) 

A  vetch  of  tall  growth,  but  producing  lees  herbage  than  the  preceding  number, 
1973a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36786);  found  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Of  value  poe- 
aiblyaaa  forage  plant  for  the  cooler  sections  of  the  United  States." 

36788.  Gbraniuh  sp.  CraneVbill. 
"(No.  1975a.    Near  Pau  an  tchou,  Chihli  Province,  China.    September  3, 

1913.)  A  biennial  crane's-bill  found  here  and  there  on  the  banks  of  ditches; 
produces  an  immense  mass  of  herbage,  which  is  eagerly  eaten  by  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys.  Probably  valuable  enough  to  be  grown  as  a  forage  supply,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  United  States,  and  more  specifically  as  a  winter  crop  in 
the  Pacific  coast  region.    Sow  out  in  late  summer  or  early  fall." 

36789.  Erodiuic  sp.  CraneVbill. 
"(No.  1976a.    Near  Hui  yau  pu,  Chihli  Province,  China.    September  2, 

1913.)  Found  on  sandy  and  pebbly  places,  producing  much  herbage,  especially 
when  the  nights  become  cool.  Is  eagerly  browsed  by  all  domestic  animals. 
Apparently  identical  with  No.  18S4a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  36117).  These  remarks  there- 
fore apply  to  it  also." 

36790.  AsTHAOALUs  sp. 

"(No.  1977a.  Near  Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  2, 1913.) 
Found  on  dry  loess  banks;  has  but  scanty  foliage,  but  produces  a  mass  of  fine 
stems,  which  bear  slender  racemes  of  blidsh  white  or  white  flowers.  Of  value 
possibly  as  a  soil  binder  in  semiarid  regions,  and  perhaps  for  forage  purposes.*' 

36791.  SnPA  sp. 

"(No.  1978a.  Near  Tan  hwa,  Chihli  Province,  China.  September  2,  1913.) 
A  bunch-grass  found  on  clayey  ridges.  The  leaves  and  stalks  are  very  tough 
and  the  latter  are  used  to  make  strong  brooms.  Might  possibly  be  of  value  in 
the  manufacturing  of  strong  paper,  and  could  be  grown  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
semiarid  belt  in  the  United  States.    Chinese  name  Tchi  tcki.^* 

36792.  AOROFTRON  sp. 

"(No.  1979a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  27, 1913.) 
A  vigorously  growing  grass,  found  in  shaded  places  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  8,000 
feet.    Of  use  possibly  for  grazing  purposes.'' 

36793.  Eltmus  dahubicub  Turcz. 

"(No.  1980a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  29, 1913.) 
A  tall  grass  with  heavy,  erect  stems,  found  on  fertile  flats  in  the  mountains  at 
elevations  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet.    Of  use  possibly  for  grazing  purposes." 

36794.  Elthus  sibisicus  L. 

"(No.  1981a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  (yhina.  August  29, 1913.) 
A  tall  grass  with  heavy,  overhanging  heads,  found  in  great  masses  on  fertile 
flat& in  the  higher  mountain  regions  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  9,000  feet.  Of  value 
possibly  for  graziog  purposes." 

16745*>— 16 5 
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86718  to  86810— Continued. 

86705.  HoLCUB  sorohuic  L.  Boxg-hain. 
(Scrghum  wdgare  PefB.) 

"(No.  1982a.  Near  San  kia  dea,  Gbilifi  Floviiioe,  China.  September  11, 
1913.)  A  tall-giowing  white^eeded  variety  of  scnghum,  often  produdiig 
eevetal  heads  as  side  shoots.  Its  productivity,  however,  is  not  as  great  ae  the 
varieties  that  bear  only  one  panicle." 

86706.  Chabtochloa  itauca  (L.)  Scribner.  milet. 
(iSetaria  itaZioa  Beauv.) 

"(No.  1983a.  Kalgan,  China.  September  5,  1913.)  A  prolific  variety  of 
bird  millet  grown  on  the  somewhat  alkaline  soils  around  Ealgan.  Chinese 
name  San  pien  kuang  goo  tze^  meaning  'thrice-changing  yellow  small  millet.' " 

86707.  ABTBMifiiA  sp.  Woimwood. 
"(No.  1984a.    Peking,  China.    October  18,  1913.)    A  biennial  wonnwood, 

occurring  as  a  weed  in  all  sorts  of  dry  waste  places.  The  Chinese  utilize  this 
plant  as  a  stock  to  graft  chiysanthemums  upon  and  daim  that  the  chrysanthe- 
mums thus  grafted  are  earUer,  need  less  water  and  no  manure,  are  more  easily 
lifted  and  transplanted,  and  in  general  require  far  less  care  than  when  on  their 
own  roots.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  Chinese  sow  the  seed  in  late  sum- 
mer in  well-drained  beds.  The  seeds  germinate  quickly,  but  the  plants  make 
very  little  growth  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  When  spring  comes,  how- 
ever, they  develop  with  great  vigor,  and  in  June  they  have  well-fonned  stems. 
The  Chinese  then  cut  off  the  main  stem  an  inch  or  so  from  the  ground  and  graft 
a  chrysanthemiun  scion  upon  it  by  the  ordinary  cleft-graft  method.  No  wax 
is  used,  but  only  a  small  strip  of  fiber,  while  the  plants  are  shaded  during  the 
first  days.  The  stock  and  the  scion  soon  unite  and  continue  to  grow  vigorously. 
On  very  strongly  developed  specimens  of  the  stock  the  main  branches  are 
often  used  to  insert  on  every  one  a  different  variety  of  chrysanthemum  or  to 
train  a  beautiful  'standard '  tree  of  it,  and  some  of  such  specimens  are  fully  as 
good  as  the  plants  seen  at  home  exhibitions  of  chrysanthemums.  This  pre- 
viously described  method  of  grafting  chrysanthemums  might  prove  to  be 
valuable  for  the  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  summers  are  somewhat 
too  short  or  the  nights  too  cool  to  rear  the  plants  successfully  out  of  doors,  like, 
for  instance,  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  States. 

"Care  has  to  be  taken  to  water  the  plants  sparingly  when  lifted  and  planted 
in  flower  pots.    The  Chinese  name  of  this  Artemisia  is  Ghau  tze,'* 

36798.  Thladiantha  dubia  Bunge. 

"(No.  1985a.  Peking,  China.  October  7,  1913.)  An  ornamental  perennial 
cucurbit,  with  scarlet  fruits  the  size  of  small  hens'  ^gs.    Chinese  name  T:t 

36799.  ScmzoNOTUs  soRBiFOLros  (L.)  Lindl. 
(Spiraea  9orh\folva  L.) 

"(No.  198ea.  Peking,  China.  October  11, 1913.)  A  variety  of  the  ordinar)' 
Borbus-leaved  spiraea,  which  grows  well  in  Peking,  thriving  even  in  well-trampled 
inner  courtyards,  where  soil  conditions  certainly  are  unfavorable  to  plant 
growth.  Remains  in  flower,  more  or  less,  from  the  end  of  June  until  the  end 
of  September.  Of  value  especially  as  an  attractive  shrub  for  back  yards  in  our 
cities  and  as  a  garden  shrub  for  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States.  Sow 
out  on  peaty  soil  and  keep  in  a  shady  place." 
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86800.  NlTRABIA  SCHOBERI  L. 

"(No.  1987a.  Near  Tientsin,  China.  July  16, 1913.)  A  densely  brandling 
hardy  shrub  of  spreading  habits.  Has  small  bluish  green  leaves  and  bears 
small  berries,  which  change  from  Ught  green  through  red  into  a  violet  black. 
Found  growing  on  strongly  alkaline  flats.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  soil  and  sand 
zeclaimer  for  alkali  r^ons.  Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clemens, 
wife  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Clemens,  chaplain  to  the  15th  Regiment,  United  States 
Xnfantry,  at  Tientsin,  China.    Received  on  October  19,  1913." 

86801.  Crataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge.  Hawthorn. 
"(No.  1988a.    Peking,  China.    October  8,  1913.)    A  laige-fruited  variety  of 

Chinese  edible  haw;  for  selection  and  for  stocks.  See  previous  introduction, 
No.  1841a  (S.  P.  I.  No.  35641).*' 

86802.  Ptbus  sp.  Pear. 
"(No.  1989a.  Peking,  China.  October  8, 1913.)  A  very  small  pear  of  rus- 
set color,  with  a  long  peduncle.  Becomes  quite  soft  and  mushy  after  having 
been  kept  in  a  room  for  a  couple  of  weeks;  quite  different  from  the  small 
variety  of  Pyrut  rinensiSf  which  remains  hard  and  shriveled  up.  Obtained  at 
a  fruit  stand  in  Peking;  probably  collected  from  wild  trees." 

86803.  Malus  sp.  Crab  apple* 
"(No.  1990a.    Peking,  China.    October  8,  1913.)    A  Chinese  crab  apple, 

the  size  of  a  large  cherry,  of  dark-purple  color;  of  fine  flavor  when  made  into 
a  compote.  Apparently  very  hardy  and  of  value  for  the  semiarid  sections  of 
the  United  States  when  grafted  on  the  Siberian  Maltu  baooata,  which  is  very 
drought  resistant.    Chinese  name  Ghae  tang  huo." 

86804.  Prunus  saucina  Lindl.  Plum. 
"(No.  1991a.    Ealgan,  China.    September  8,  1913.)    A  variety  of  plum  of 

wine-red  color  and  said  to  be  as  large  as  an  apple,  coming  from  Yu  tchan,  west- 
em  Chihli  Province,  China.  Obtained  from  its  collector,  Mr.  Rusted,  of  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Co.,  at  Kalgan.  Of  value  possibly  for  the  cooler 
sections  of  the  United  States." 

86806.    Amtodalus  pbbsica  L.  Peach. 

{Prunua  persica  Stokes.) 
"(No.  1992a.    Peking,  China.    October  15, 1913.)  A  peculiar  pointed  variety 
of  winter  peach  of  white  color.    Flesh  hard,  but  sweet;  skin  covered  with  a 
dense,  felty  down,  which  can  be  scraped  off  and  looks  like  short  wool.'' 

86806.  Amtodalus  pebsioa  L.  Peach. 
{Pruntu  pernoa  Stokes.) 

"(No.  1993a.  Kalgan,  China.  September  8, 1913.)  A  very  large  variety  of 
dingstone  peach,  coming  late  in  the  season;  of  good  quality,  though  not  very 
sweet.    Probably  imported  from  Shantung  Province." 

86807.  Amtodalus  davidla.na  (Carr.)  B.  S.  and  Z.  Wild  peach. 
{Prunus  davidiana  Franch.) 

"(No.  1994a.  Peking,  China.  October  23,  1913.)  A  variety  of  the  davidi- 
ana peach,  of  fastigiate  growth,  trees  becoming  50  to  60  feet  high.  Of  value  as 
an  appropriate  tree  for  cemeteries  and  other  places  where  some  dignity  of  out- 
line is  required.  Suitable  especially  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States. 
As  pyramidal  trees  in  general  do  not  come  true  from  seed,  only  a  small  per- 
centage  of  the  trees  from  these  seeds  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  correct  col- 
umnar shape,  while  the  bigger  part  will  be  all  sorts  of  intermediate  types." 
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36808.    DiosFYROS  lotus  L.  Pezsinmion. 

''(No.  1995a.    Peking,  China.    October  22  to  29,  1913.)    Twenty  thousand 
I  seeds  of  the  wild  persimmon  from  North  China;  to  be  used  asstocks  for  cultivated 

I  varieties  of  persimmons,  especially  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States." 

86809.  SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  807  bean. 
(Glycine  hitpida  Maxim.) 

''(No.  1996a.  Peking,  China.  October  30,  1913.)  A  rare,  brown  and  black 
striped  variety  of  soy  bean,  used  roasted  as  a  delicacy.  Very  wholesome, 
apparently,  and  worthy. of  trial  by  the  American  pubUc.  Could  be  slightly 
salted  and  buttered  and  sold  like  pop  com  and  peanuts.  Chinese  name  of  this 
bean  Ghu  pee  doh,  meaning  't]ger-«kin  bean.' " 

86810.  Albizzia  juubrissin  Durazz.  Silk  tree. 
"(No.  1997a.    Peking,  China.    October  24,  1913.)    The  so-caUed  silk  ti^, 

a  beautiful  little  tree  with  feathery  foliage  and  delicate  rosy  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  large  masses.  Withstands  drought,  dry  heat,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
alkali  quite  successfully,  and  thrives  to  perfection  in  the  rather  uncongenial 
climate  of  North  China.  Of  value  as  an  ornamental  garden  and  park  tree, 
especially  for  the  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  summers  are  dry  and 
hot  and  the  winters  not  too  severe.  Produces  an  especially  fine  effect  when 
planted  in  a  row  or  in  a  scattered  group  in  some  prominent  place.  Can  also 
be  used  as  a  shade-giving  tree  on  tea  plantations,  as  is  being  done  at  Chakva, 
near  Batoum,  in  the  Caucasus,  where  by  this  method  the  picking  season  is 
considerably  extended.  This  North  China  form  may  possibly  be  hardier  than 
the  types  at  present  cultivated  in  America,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Sargent, 
director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum." 

36811  to  86818. 

From  the  Sudan.    Presented  by  Gov.  H.  W.  Jackson,  of  Merowe,  Dongola  Prov- 
ince, through  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 
December  9, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Prof.  Mason. 
86811  and  86812.    Allium  cepa  L.  Onion. 

"From  northern  Amalad,  Amer  Island,  near  the  fourth  cataract  of  the  Nile. 
Taken  from  the  groimd  in  May  and  early  June  (our  Sacaton  and  Texas  dates 
of  harvest),  they  are  now  (September  21)  about  as  hard  as  baseballs.  They 
are  not  mild  flavored  by  any  means,  and  an  onion  with  such  keeping  qualities 
in  this  intense  heat  is  surely  a  find.  These  people  sow  the  seed  in  beds  in 
October  or  November,  and  transplant  to  the  growing  beds  in  February.  I 
think  the  Imperial  Valley,  Yuma,  and  Indio  would  be  the  correct  places  to  try 
out  this  seed." 

86811.    "Dongola  onion,  red."       86812.    "Dongola  onion,  white." 

"There  are  three  quite  distinct  types,  but  a  round  one  with  a  pure  white 
color  and  of  medium  size  is  regarded  as  the  best." 
86813.    DoDONAjsA  VISGO8A  (L.)  Jacq. 

"Seed  of  a  plant  received  from  the  gardens  of  the  governor  at  Merowe.  A 
very  interesting  hedge  plant,  which  is  beautifully  dense  and  green,  responds 
to  the  shears  perfectly,  and  when  taken  in  hand  early  makes  a  perfectly  compact 
wall  clear  to  the  ground.  This  shrub  was  found  at  Erkowit,  near  Suakin,  in 
the  hill  country  of  the  Sudan,  under  conditions  wMch  suggested  that  it  mig^t 
be  native  there,  but  its  presence  was  probably  due  to  some  remote  importation, 
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as  this  species  is  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the  tropical  world. 
The  shrub  is  called  tattas  by  the  natives.  The  governor  is  not  sure  whether  it 
will  endure  any  degree  of  frost,  but  thinks  it  may.  The  seedling  plants  form  a 
rather  deep  taproot  and  must  be  transplanted  with  some  care  on  that  account. 
This  IB  one  of  the  most  perfect  tropical  hedge  plants  I  have  ever  seen.'' 

36814.    Abtemisia  mabttima  L.  Wormseed. 

From  RuaEoa.  Presented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Grout,  American  consul  at  OdesBa. 
Received  November  29, 1913. 

**  In  only  one  part  of  the  country  (Tashkend)  was  I  able  to  secure  the  seed,  and  there 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  one  firm.  This  firm  has  a  small  plantation  a  long  distance  away, 
where  the  seed  is  raised  in  small  quantities. 

'*  Russian  pharmacists  obtain  their  supplies  of  the  flower  buds  from  central  Asia, 
where  on  some  of  the  dry  hillsides  the  plants  grow  in  great  profusion  and  without  any 
sort  of  cultivation.  There  it  is  richest  in  the  volatile  oil  and  in  santonin,  for  which 
it  is  valued .  The  same  variety  of  plant  is  also  found  in  parts  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor 
and,  I  believe,  also  in  places  in  Hungary.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  in  semiarid  climates 
with  a  superabundance  of  sunshine  and  a  certain  brack iahness  of  soil .  It  would  doubt- 
less grow  well  in  some  parts  of  the  southwestern  pordon  of  the  United  States  on  cal- 
careous loess  and  on  the  outskirts  of  salt  marshes.  Whether  a  plant  which  grows 
wild  in  other  places  and  only  needs  to  be  collected  could  be  grown  with  great  profit 
in  the  United  States  may  be  open  to  doubt."  {Oroui,  extracts  from  letters  dated  April 
U  and  November  8, 19 IS.) 

*' Artemisia  marUinia  L.,  is  a  very  variable  species,  and  two  varieties  which  are 
known  as  A,  cina  Berg  and  Schmidt,  and  A.  pauciflora  Weber  are  usually  regarded 
as  the  source  of  the  so-called  Levant  wormseed,  or  santonica,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  commercial  supply  of  santonica  comes  largely  from  Turkestan,  but  the  harvesta 
of  three  successive  years,  1909  to  1911,  proving  a  failure,  considerable  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  possibility  of  producing  this  drug  in  other  countries."  {W.  TF. 
Stockberger.) 

36816  to  36817. 

From  American  Samoa.  Presented  by  Commander  CD.  Steams,  Governor  of 
Samoa.    Received  December  10,  1913. 

36815.    Mangifera  indica  L.  ICan^. 

"Mango  seeds  taken  from  fruits  grown  in  these  islands."    (Steams.) 

86816.  DioscoREA  sp. 
Tuber. 

86817.  Persea  amerigana  Miller.  Avocado. 
(Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

"Seeds  taken  from  fruits  grown  in  these  islands."    (Steams.) 

86818  to  36828.    Phoenix  dagtylifera  L.  Date. 

From  Dongola,  Sudan,  Africa.    Offshoots  collected  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  17, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Prof.  Mason. 

''It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  four  date  varieties  of  importance  in  this 
Province  were  originally  brought  up  the  river  from  the  Sukkot  district,  a  very  inac- 
cessible region  between  the  secolid  and  third  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  now  included, 
for  administrative  purposes,  in  Haifa  Province,  with  the  capital  at  Wadi  Haifa.  John 
Lewis  Burkhardt,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  in  Nubia  in  1813,  mention^  the  excel- 
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lence  of  the  datee  of  Sukkot  and  says  that  the  merchants  of  Merowe  brought  commodi- 
ties in  exchange  for  them,  their  own  country  having  but  few  datee  and  those  of  bad 
quality.  Dongola  Province  is  now  the  great  date-producing  region,  and  the  people 
are  alive  to  the  value  of  the  ofFshoots  and  are  planting  every  one  they  can  get,  offering 
none  for  sale.  The  great  source  of  supply  is  the  Sukkot  country,  already  mentbned, 
where  the  industry  has  declined  from  the  going  out  of  the  yoimg  men  and  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  transportation.  The  three  important  varieties  recognized  in  both 
districts  are  Barakawi,  Oondeila,  and  BtTitamoda.*^ 

36818.  ''BenJUanoda.  No.  1.  The  find  which  is  worth  the  whole  journey 
is  the  BerUamoda,  a  Sukkot  variety  which  is  very  rare.  A  man  of  consequence 
may  have  two  or  three  trees.  The  gift  of  an  offshoot  to  a  friend  Lb  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. I  was  at  once  told  by  both  Governor  Jackson  and  his  head  gardener 
that  one  could  not  by  any  means  go  out  and  buy  a  stock  of  these.  I  really 
think  the  Bentamoda  variety  ranks  with  the  Deglet  Noor  and  Menakher.  The 
stone  is  small  and  clean,  and  the  fruit  has  the  appearance  and  flavor  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  first  rank .  It  was  learned  from  the  Omda  of  Aswan  that  the  Barta- 
modof  or  Svkkota^  of  which  a  few  trees  may  be  found  near  Aswan,  isidentical 
with  this  variety,  the  first  name  being  a  modification  of  Bentamoda  and  the 
second  given  in  reference  to  the  district  from  which  the  offshoots  were  obtained. 
Aaronsohn  secured  a  few  offshoots  under  the  name  'Bartamoda '  in  1911." 

86819.  ''Bentamoda.    No. 2."  36823.    ''Bentamoda.    No. 6." 

86820.  ''Beniamada.    No.3."  36824.      'Bentamoda.    No. 7." 

36821.  **Bentamoda.    No.  4."  36825.     "Bentamoda.    No.  13." 

36822.  "Bentamoda.    No.  5.''     * 

86826.  '  'BarakavA  is  the  great  food  staple  and  export  date  and  is  said  to  reach 
Cairo  under  the  name  Ibrimu,  though  there  may  be  a  distinct  variety  of  this 
name.  It  is  2}  inches  long  or  longer,  narrow,  tapering  from  base  to  apex ;  dull 
purpUsh  red;  it  dries  bone  hard,  but  is  sweet  and  of  a  wheaty  flavor;  said  to 
resist  the  weevil  and  to  keep  two  or  three  years.  The  people  say  that  these 
dates  put  in  a  tightly  closed  vessel  of  water  a  day  or  two  become  as  good  aa 
freah  dates  and  that  the  water  makes  a  very  pleasant  diink.  Governor  Jackson 
informs  me  that  this  date  is  much  sought  as  a  food  supply  by  pilgrims  jour- 
neying to  Mecca,  on  account  of  its  excellent  carrying  and  keeping  qualities." 

86827.  ''The  GondeUa  (as  these  people  have  it),  or  JendxLa,  is  an  oblong  or 
oyal,  blocky  date,  antimony  yeUow  (Ridgway,  xv),  ripening  to  a  chestnut 
brown.  It  is  a  semldry  date  as  it  ripens,  but  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two 
hours  each  day  it  is  made  quite  dry.    It  must,  however,  be  carefully  guarded 

,     against  weevils.    It  reaches  Cairo  only  on  spedal  orders  or  as  presents.   It 

is  one  of  the  varieties  offered  to  guests  as  a  sweet.    When  sold,  an  aideb  of 

320  pounds  brings  here  about  154  piasters  (a  piaster  is  about  5  cents).    Thifl 

variety  is  worth  importing  and  is  common  enough,  so  that  a  fair  supply  can 

probably  be  obtained.*' 

36828.    **K\dmii.    A  very  soft,  sticky  date  when  first  mature,  but  becomes 

firmer  when  cured  in  the  sun.    The  fruit  is  2^  to  2f  inches  long  and  1}  to  li 

inches  broad;  dull  yellow,  ripening  to  a  rather  dull,  unattractive  brown. 

The  skin  is  a  bit  thick  and  the  flesh  soft  and  rich,  but  with  a  lot  of  toug^  rag. 

It  is  a  date  worth  trial,  but  not  eqiial  to  the  BerUamoda^  though  reminding 

one  in  a  way  of  the  TafiUU.    The  people  explained  that  this  variety  should 

never  be  planted  on  land  near  a  river  bank,  but  weU  inland,  in  a  dry  situatbn. 

Then  the  fruit  cures  without  spoiling." 

For  full  notes  on  these  date  varieties,  see  "Dates  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,"  by  S.  C. 

Mason,  Bulletin  No.  271,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1915. 
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3682810  86840. 

From  PyiBg  Yang,  Choeen  (Korea).    Prosented  by  Mr.  CharleB  L.  Fhillips, 
PreBbyterian  Miasion.    Received  December  10,  1913L 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Fhdllipe. 

86829  to  86887.    Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

(Olycine  hisjnda  Maxim.) 
"The  soy  bean  in  Korea  is  usually  sown  in  the  fields  with  millet.  In  the 
early  spring,  after  the  millet  has  reached  the  height  of  2  or  3  inches,  the  beans 
are  dropped  in  between  the  hills  of  the  grain,  all  of  which  is  sown  in  rows  and 
cultivated  with  the  Korean  ox  plow.  Beans  of  this  kind  produce  best  in  heavy 
day  soil  rather  than  in  light,  stony  ground.  These  beans  serve  as  food  for  man 
and  beast  and  are  used  most  extensively  throughout  this  whole  northern 
country.  For  man,  bread  and  cake  are  baked  with  these  beans,  a  sloppy  cereal 
dish  is  cooked,  and,  of  course,  everywhere  soy  is  made.  Especially  with  the 
yellow  varieties,  bean  sprouts  are  grown  during  the  winter,  which  furnish  a 
fresh  vegetable  dish  for  the  people  at  a  time  when  green  things  are  scarce.  The 
beans  are  put  in  an  earthen  dish  and  daily  sprinkled  with  water  and  kept  in  the 
warm  living  room  of  the  house,  where  they  are  quickly  sprouted  and  send 
long  shoots  out  from  the  dish.  These  sprouts  are  a  great  relish.  They  aro  boiled 
and  eaten  with  rice  and  millet.  For  fodder,  the  beans  are  fed  in  the  pod  to  the 
cattle  and  horses,  but  in  cold  weather  are  most  often  boiled  and  fed  as  a  hot 
mash." 

86829.    '*No.  1.    Yellow.    This  is  the  most  common  of  all  soy  beans  in 

Korea.'^ 
86880.    "No.  2.    Small  yeUow."    86881.    "No.  3.    Black." 
86832.    "No.  4.    Green.    These  beans  are  also  roasted  and  popped  like 
our  pop  com  or  like  roasted  chestnuts.    A  great  favorite  among  the 
Korean  children." 
86888.    "No.  5.    Brown.    Rarely  grown  in  northern  Korea." 

86884.  "No.  6.    Brown  and  black." 

86885.  "No.  7.    Black  and  yeUow." 

86886.  "No.  8.    MotUed  green  and  black." 

86837.  "No.  9.  Black  with  white  spots.  Galled  sometimes  in  this 
province  'widowers'  beans.'  '' 

86888  to  86840.    Phasbolits  anoulabis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Admikibean. 

86888.  "Gray  mottled.  Long  pods,  with  seven  or  eight  beans  in  one 
pod.  Used  extensively  in  northern  Korea.  Boiled  and  eaten  as  a 
cereal.    Planted  with  millet;  yields  best  in  heavy  loamy  soil.' ■ 

86889.  "Yellow.  Long  pods,  with  seven  or  eight  beans  in  one  pod. 
Used  extensively  in  northern  Korea.  BoUed  and  eaten  as  a  cereal. 
Planted  with  millet;  yields  best  in  heavy,  loamy  soil." 

86840.    "Red.    Soap  is  made  from  this  variety." 
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86841  to  36846. 

From  Bahia,  Brazil.    Collected  by  Meaare.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and 
WilBon  Popenoe,  of  the  Buioau  of  Plant  InduBtry.    ReceiTed  December  18, 
1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Meaare.  Doraett,  Sbamel,  and  Popenoe. 

86841.    Manoifbra  ikdica  L.  Hango. 

''(No.  26.  November  20, 1913.)  Bud  wood  of  the  variety  called  Manga  da 
Rosa,  or  Roie  mango,  from  the  orchard  of  I>r.  Miguel  de  Teive  e  AigdDo,  at 
Roma,  on  the  outakirta  of  Bahla. 

"  Manga  da  Rosa  ia  one  of  the  commoneat  named  varieties  of  the  maogo,  both 
here  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  name  aeems  to  be  applied  to  eeedling  trees 
in  many  cases.  On  investigation  we  find  that  the  seed  is  polyembryonic, 
which  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  variety  may  in  reality  be  a  seedling  race  or 
type,  like  the  No.  11  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida,  and  like  this  race  maintain 
its  characteristics,  even  when  grown  from  seed. 

"The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  of  good  aize  and  ripen  here  in  December  and 
January.  At  the  preaent  time  they  are  almost  full  grown.  The  form  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  No.  11  mango,  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  stem 
inserted  to  one  aide,  making  the  left  shoulder  full  and  high,  while  the  rig^t 
shoulder  is  fiiUing.  The  apex  is  rather  pointed,  with  a  rather  prominent  beak 
about  one-half  inch  above  the  longitudinal  center  of  the  fruit.  Both  cheeks 
are  distinctly  compressed  and  are  overspread  with  rich  rose-red,  a  very  attractive 
and  striking  color.  The  seed  ia  medium  in  size  and  those  we  have  examined 
contained  from  five  to  eight  embryos.  The  flavor  and  quality  are  said  to  be 
very  good,  and  the  trees  seem  to  be  carrying  better  crops  of  fruit  than  in  the  case 
of  other  varieties.  This  mango  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial  in  Florida, 
both  to  determine  its  value  as  a  fruit  and  to  throw  more  light  on  the  fruiting 
habits  of  the  polyembryonic  mangos,  which  seem  to  be  an  especially  promising 
claas." 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36688  for  a  previous  introduction  and  Plate  IV  for  an  illustiar 
tion  of  the  fruit  of  this  mango. 
8684d.    Bauhinia  sp. 

''(No.  22a.  November  9, 1913.)  Seeds  collected  from  a  tree  growing  on  the 
Rua  Victoria,  near  No.  61 .  This  small  tree,  18  to  20  feet  high,  bears  very  pretty 
hght-pink  flowere  and  long,  brownish  jxxls.  It  is  seen  quite  often  in  the  yards 
here  in  the  city.  It  is  possible  that  this  species  is  already  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  propagated  and  tried,  as  it  might  prove  quite  distinct." 
36843.    Opbbculina  tuberosa  (L.)  Melssn. 

"(No.  23a.  November  9,  1913.)  Seeds  of  a  supposed  Ipomoea.  An  old 
gate  and  posts  near  71  Rua  Victoria  are  covered  with  a  strong-growing  woody 
vine  that  has  been  almost  completely  killed,  on  account  of  street-improvement 
work.  The  seed  pods,  which  are  very  laige  and  characteristic  of  those  of  our 
morning-glories,  contain  from  one  to  four,  rarely  five,  large  velvety  black  seeds. 
A  leaf  of  which  we  made  a  rough  pencil  sketch  is  7  lobed.  We  were  unable  to 
find  a  flower.  For  propagation  and  test  in  California  and  Florida." 
86844.    Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

''(No.  25a.  November  12,  1913.)  Seeds  of  an  interesting  variety  of  the 
mamSU),  or  papaya,  obtained  in  the  market  at  Bahia.  The  fruit  is  oblate  in  form, 
4  inches  long,  and  5  inches  wide.  It  would  be  an  ideal  size  for  shipping.  The 
quality  is  good,  but  the  seed  cavity  is  rather  laige.  Should  be  tried  in  southern 
Florida." 
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36841  to  86846— Continued. 

36845.    CucuMis  mxlo  L.  Kodonelon. 

"(No.  26a.  November  12, 1913.)  Seeds  of  a  latige  melon  grown  at  Joazebo, 
on  the  Sao  Franciaco  River,  250  miles  inland  from  Bahia.  This  melon  is  10 
inches  long  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  straw  colored,  and  heavily  ribbed.  The 
flesh  is  light  salmon  color,  with  a  pronounced  musky  flavor;  of  fair  quality.  It 
might  prove  of  value  in  parts  of  the  arid  Southwest/' 

36846  to  36848.    Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

{Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

From  Dalny,  Manchuria.  Presented  by  Mr.  Albert. W.  Pontius,  American  consul. 
Received  December  10, 1913. 
'A  bu^  variety  of  beans  is  grown  in  Manchuria,  and  together  with  their  resultants, 
bean  cake  and  bean  oil,  they  constitute  by  far  the  most  valuable  item  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  three  provinces.  In  the  month  of  April  they  are  sown  by  hand  in  drills 
.  and  the  crop  is  ripe  in  September;  but  as  regards  the  beans  of  commerce  there  is  an 
exception,  namely,  the  small  green  bean  known  aa  Lutou  (Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.), 
which  ripens  as  early  as  July  and  can  be  sown  again  in  that  month  and  gathered  early 
in  October.  The  Chinese  distinguish  the  beans  of  commerce  by  their  colors.  At 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  the  ground  fertilizer  (night  soil  and  animal 
manure)  is  spread  over  the  fields  in  the  furrows  in  which  the  previous  season's  beans 
were  cultivated.  The  soil  in  the  old  ridges  is  then  turned  with  the  ordinary  shallow 
native  plow,  the  new  ridges  being  formed  where  the  fertilizer  has  been  spread.  The 
grotmd  is  broken  with  a  wooden  roller  drawn  by  a  mule,  the  tops  of  the  ridges  being 
partly  leveled.  A  line  marker  is  then  used  on  the  leveled  ridges,  this  implement 
markmg  a  shallow  trench,  preparing  the  ground  for  seeding  purposes. 

"The  planting  of  beans  in  Manchiuria  takes  place  during  the  month  of  April.  The 
seeding  is  effected  in  two  manners,  the  beans  being  sown  in  light  furrows  or  in  finger 
holes  placed  uniformly  apart.  The  former  method  is  quite  simple  and  requires  no 
explanation;  in  the  use  of  the  latter  method,  the  finger  holes  are  about  9  inches  apart, 
four  or  five  seeds  being  dropped  in  each  hole.  The  amount  of  seed  used  differs  in  the 
various  districts,  a  higher  altitude  requiring  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  seed. 
The  following  shows  the  different  quantities  of  seed  used  in  the  varying  latitudinal 
districts  of  Manchuria:  liaotung  Peninsula  (district  south  of  Tashihchiao),  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  hundredths  of  a  bushel  per  acre;  Mukden,  TiehUng,  and  Kaiyuan,  . 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  hundredths  of  a  bushel  per  acre;  Kirin,  from  sixty-five  to 
eighty  hundredths  of  a  bushel  per  acre;  Heilungchiang,  eighty  hundredths  of  a  bushel 
or  more  per  acre.  The  first  breaking  and  weeding  of  the  soil  takes  place  from  six  to 
ten  days  after  seeding  and  when  the  sprouts  are  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length.  Weeding 
is  subsequently  effected  during  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  (every  ten  days  in 
northern  Manchuria).  Native  hoes  and  rakes  are  used  for  weeding,  the  groimd  being 
broken  with  a  wooden  plow  drawn  by  a  horse  or  mule.  The  period  of  harvesting  is 
from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the  bean  plants  being 
cut  close  to  the  roots,  a  stone  roller  or  wooden  flail  being  used  in  hulling.  The  average 
crops  per  acre  by  districts  are  estimated  as  follows:  In  southeast  Manchuria  and  the 
coast  of  the  Yellow  Sea  the  yield  is  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre;  in  the  Liao  River 
valley,  Ghangtu,  Eaiyua,  Tiehling,  and  Mukden  the  yield  is  from  40  to  50  bushels 
per  acre;  at  Kirin  the  yield  is  from  24  to  26  bushels  per  acre;  and  in  Heilungchiang 
(Amur  district)  the  yield  is  from  17  to  22  bushels  per  acre."    (Pontius.) 

86846.  "  Yellow  bean.  Pat  tun, '  white  eyebrow, '  from  the  white  scar  on  the 
saddle,  or  point  of  attachment  to  the  pod.  This  variety  is  highly  prized  for 
the  quantity  of  oil  or  fat  which  it  contains.  Shipped  from  Fanchiatun 
station,  near  Changchun,  south  Manchuria."    (Pontius,) 
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36846  to  36848— Continued. 

36847.  "Yellow  bean.  Hei  cki^  'black  belly/  from  the  dark-brown  scar  on 
the  saddle.  This  variety  is  highly  pzized  for  the  quality  of  oil  or  fat  which 
it  contains.    Shipped  from  Einchou  station,  leased  territory."    (PoiKiiu.) 

86848.  '^  Green  bean.  Ching  Urn.  This  variety  is  said  to  yield  more  legu- 
min  in  the  manufacture  of  bean  curd  than  the  yellow  bean,  but  the  quality 
is  inferior.    It  is  also  boiled  and  used  as  food.'*    (Pontius.) 

36848  and  36860.    LmuM  usitatissimum  L.  Flax. 

From  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor.  Presented  by  Mr.  John  W.  Dy«,  American  vice 
consul  general.  Received  December  13, 1913. 
36840.  "The  annual  production  of  flaxseed  in  the  Fkovince  of  Smyrna  is 
estimated  at  280,000  to  300,000  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  exported 
to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  price  averages  about  4  to  5  cents  per 
pound.'*  (Dye.) 
36850.  '^A  small  sample  of  a  grade  of  flaxseed  grown  on  the  island  of  Crete 
which  appears  on  this  market  and  is  held  at  the  same  price  as  that  from 
Asia  Minor."    {Dye.) 

36861.   LlNUM  USITATIBBIMtJM  L.  FlSZ. 

From  Pskoff,  Russia.    Presented  by  Malcolm  &  Co.    Received  December  16, 
1913. 

36862  to  36861. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explore  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  Deconber  17,  1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

36852  to  36864.    Ziziphus  jujuba  Miller.  Jujube. 

(Ziziphui  aativa  Graertner.) 

36862.  "(No.  1041.  Peking,  China.  November  7, 1913.)  A  variety  of 
jujube  with  laige,  round-oblong  fruits  of  a  dark  mahogany-brown  color; 
meat  somewhat  juicy  and  quite  sweet.  Trees  of  rather  small  growth  and 
quite  spiny.  Cultivated  in  Peking  gardens  under  the  name  Ta  tsao, 
meaning '  big  jujube. '  '* 

36863.  * '(No.  1042.  Peking,  China.  November  8, 1913.)  A  variety  of 
jujube  bearing  rather  small  fruits  of  roundish  shape  and  of  a  red-brown 
color;  meat  very  sweet.  Trees  grow  to  be  laige,  with  heavy  trunks  and 
few  spines.  Ptoduces  more  fruit  when  ringed  annually.  Cultivated  in 
Peking  gardens  under  the  name  Hsiao  tsao,  meaning  'small  jujube.*" 

36864.  "(No.  1043.  Peking,  China.  November  9,  1913.)  A  jujube 
bearing  laige  fruits  of  elongated  shape,  tapering  toward  the  end;  color  ft 
rich  reddish  brown.  Of  sweet  taste;  meat  firm;  of  rather  good  keeping 
qualities.  Trees  of  tall  growth  with  few  branches;  foliage  very  large. 
Cultivated  in  Peking  gardens  under  the  name  Yu  tsao,  meaning  'tooth 
jujube,'  on  account  of  the  tapering  shape  of  the  fruits." 

86866.    Viburnum  flicatum  Thunbeig. 

' ' (No.  1998a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.  August  30, 1913.) 
A  shrub  of  medium  dimensions,  found  on  stony  mountain  slopes.  Bean  in 
early  summer  many  umbels  of  whitish  flowers,  followed  by  berries  which  change 
from  green  to  red  and  when  ripe  to  black.  The  foliage  is  quite  green  and 
dense,  the  leaves  somewhat  undulated.  Of  value  as  a  hardy  onuonentil 
drought-resisting  shrub  for  the  colder  regions  of  the  Unit4 
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36866.    Bibbs  sp.  Curraxit. 

''(No.  1999a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Ghihli  Fkovince,  China.    August  29, 1913.) 
A  cuirant  of  tall,  open  growth  found  on  northern  mountain  slopes  at  elevations 
of  7,000  to  10,000  feet.    Berries  red,  small,  sour,  and  not  juicy.'' 
86867  to  86869.    Rosa  sp.  Bose. 

86867.  ''(No.  2000a.  HsiaoWutaishan,ChihliFh>vince,  China.  August 
24,  1913.)  A  very  tall  and  vigorously  growing  wDd  rose,  found  among 
tall  scrub  on  mountain  slopes.  Of  value  as  a  stock  for  cultivated  roses 
for  the  colder  sections  of  the  United  States.'' 

86868.  ''(No.  2001a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China. 
August  21,  1913.)  A  wild  rose  of  low,  bushy  growth  found  on  stony 
mountain  sides.  Of  use  possibly  for  stony  and  pebbly  places  in  wild 
gardens." 

86869.  "(No.  2002a.  Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Pro\ince,  China. 
August  29, 1913.)  A  wild  rose  of  low  growth  and  spreading  habit,  each 
stalk  standing  separately;  found  in  semishady  places  at  elevations  of 
7,000  to  10,000  feet.  Of  use  possibly  beneath  trees  as  an  open  ground 
cover,  especially  for  the  colder  sections  of  the  United  States." 

86860.  Hbmerocallis  sp.  Day  lily. 
"(No.  2003a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  29, 1913.) 

A  low-growing  liliaceous  plant  with  linear  leaves,  found  on  open,  rocky  places 
at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  hardy  perennial  for 
the  colder  sections  of  the  United  States. 

86861.  Phasbolus  vulgaris  L.  Bean. 
"(No.  2004a.    Hsiao  Wu  tai  shan,  Chihli  Province,  China.    August  30, 1913.) 

A  good  variety  of  garden  bean  cultivated  in  a  temple  garden  at  an  elevation 
of  5,000  feet.  Of  value  apparently  as  a  garden  vegetable  for  the  cooler  sections 
of  the  United  States."  • 

36862  and  88868.    Cucumis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 

From  Spalato,  Dalmatia,  Austria-Hungary.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  T.  Forbes, 
Worcester,  Mass.    Received  December  6,  1913. 

86862.  "  Seeds  of  a  muskmelon  served  at  the  Grand  Bellevue  Hotel.  Melons 
nearly  spherical,  9  inches  in  diameter;  flesh  3  inches  thick  and  seed  opening 
3  inches.    Sweet;  flesh  green;  tastes  like  pineapple. ' '    {Forbes, ) 

86863 .  ' '  Seeds  of  a  muskmelon  served  at  the  Grand  Bellevue  Hotel .  Melons 
9  inches  in  diameter;  very  sweet;  green  flesh;  pineapple  taste;  very  fine." 
(Farb€$.) 

38864.    Beixuoia  sp.  *  Papaturro. 

From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  San  Jose.    Received  December  9, 1913. 
'A  small  tree,  with  fruit  which  to  my  taste  is  one  of  the  best;  flowers  large  and 
beautiful;  very  fragrant;  for  hot  climates,  deep,  fresh  alluvial  land;  grows  principally 
on  the  banks  of  creeks.''    {WerckU,) 

36866.      JUOLANS   CINEBBA  X  BEOIA.  WalXIUt. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  G.  Jack,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
Received  December  22, 1913. 
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"From  the  Eben  Bacon  estate.  Prince  Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Maas.  Aiaigetreevith 
the  aspect  of  a  butternut  (/.  cinerea)  but  closer,  less  deeply  fuiiowed  bark.  Leavee 
of  few  large  leaflets.  Nuts  much  like  /.  cinerea,  but  shell  less  sharply  rough  and  husk 
not  glandular  pubescent.  Trunk  about  4  feet  in  diameter  at  2  feet  from  ground,  at 
4  feet  from  ground  dividing  into  three  laige  limbs."    (Jack.) 

"A  latge  widespreading  specimen  with  a  trunk  diameter  of  4  feet  3  inches  about 
2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  groimd  and  just  below  the  point  where  It  divides  into 
three  large  limbs,  standing  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Eben  Bacon,  of  Jamaica  Plain.  This 
tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  between  60  and  60  years  ago."  (Garden  and 
Forest,  No.  S49,  October  31,  1894.) 

S6866  to  86887. 

From  Pango  Pango,  Samoa.    Presented  by  Commander  0.  D.  Steamay  Govenor 
of  American  Samoa.    Received  December  10,  1913. 

86866.  Adenanthera  pavonina  L.  Goxal  bean  tree. 
'^  A  handsome  deciduous  tree  with  spreading  branches  and  bipinnate  leavee 

bearing  pods  of  glossy,  scarlet,  biconvex  seeds.  Pinn»  two  to  six  pairs;  leaflets 
6  to  12  pairs,  oval,  obtuse,  glabrous;  flowers  in  racemes,  numerous,  small,  white 
and  yellow  mixed,  fragrant;  calyx  4  to  5  toothed;  stamens  8  to  10;  pods  linear, 
somewhat  curved,  bivalved,  10  to  12  seeded. 

"The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  the  jewelers  use  the  seeds 
for  weights,  each  weighing  almost  exactly  4  grains.  The  heartwood  of  the  larg^ 
trees  is  of  a  deep-red  color.  It  is  hard  and  durable  and  in  India  is  sometimee 
used  as  a  substitute  for  red  sandalwood.  It  yields  a  dye  which  the  Brahmine 
of  India  use  for  marking  their  foreheads.  It  has  long  been  growing  in  Guam, 
and  is  pretty  well  distributed  over  the  island.  Its  vernacular  name,  iolales, 
is  an  imitation  of  'corales'  (coral  beads),  and  is  likewise  applied  to  the  smaller 
seeded  Ahrus  ahrus.''    (W.  E,  Safford,  Useful  Plants  of  Guam.) 

86867.  Barringtonia  asiatiga  (L.)  Kurz.  Ffita. 
.  **Futu,  A  moderate-sized  tree;  cuts  light  but  grows  brown  by  exposure. 
The  wood  is  curly,  brittle,  and  soft;  it  is  quite  light  and  is  used  for  canoes;  it  u 
not  a  valuable  wood  for  general  use,  though  much  esteemed  by  the  natives  on 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  The  fruit  is  reduced  to  ix>wder 
and  used  to  stupefy  fish  in  a  method  of  fishing  called  Seu.  The  leaves  an 
large  and  lustrous,  like  magnolia  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  very  beautiful.*' 
(Steams.) 

86868.  Barrinotonia  sahoensis  A.  Gray. 
"Falaga.'' 

Distribution. — ^A  tree  whose  protruding  red-stamened  flowers  are  borne  in 
racemes  2  feet  long.    Found  in  Samoa  and  on  the  adjacent  islands. 

86869.  Bixa  orellana  L.  Annatto  tree. 
"Loa.    A  small  tree,  bearing  prickly  capsules  containing  seeds  surrounded 

by  red  pulp,  which  yields  the  well-known  annatto  of  commerce.  Leaves  cordate- 
ovate,  acuminate  entire  or  angular,  smooth  on  both  surfaces. 

"Annatto  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boiling  water,  removing  the 
seeds,  and  leaving  the  pulp  to  settle.  The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the 
residuum,  which  is  of  a  bright-yellow  or  orange  color,  is  used  as  a  dyestufF. 
In  Guam  it  is  sometimee  put  in  soup  and  rice.  The  Caroline  Islandera  use  it 
to  paint  their  bodies,  together  with  turmeric .  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
way  by  the  Samoans. 

"The  chief  uses  to  which  annatto  is  applied  are  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton 
orange  yellow  and  for  coloring  cheese  and  butter.  The  color  imparted  to  fab- 
rics, however,  is  not  lasting."     (W.  E.  Safford.  Useful  Phxufia  of  Guam.) 
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S6866  to  36887— Continued. 
86870.    Ganavali  sp. 

36871.    Clerodendrlm  ahicori^m  Seem. 

"Mamalupe:' 

DitinbuHon. — X  white-flowered  shrub,  often  15  feet  tall,  found  in  Samoa 
and  on  the  adjacent  islands. 

86872.  Crabsina  elboans  (Jacq.)  Kuntze. 
(Zinnia  eUgans  Jacq.) 

"irdbcKfei." 

86873.  DiosooRSA  sp.  Yam. 
'*8ai,  a  species  of  yam." 

36874.    Gtnopooon  bractbolosa  (Rich.)  Schumann. 
(Alyxia  bracteolosa  Rich.) 

"NaUy  or  LcnanaUe,*' 
86875.    Indioofbba  sp. 

**Fue,    This  is  one  of  the  many  varietios  of  creeping  plants.    This  one  in 
particular  is  a  kind  of  shrub.* '    (Steams.) 
36876.    Leucabna  olauca  (L.)  Benth. 

**Lopa.    Another  of  the  lopa  species.'*    (SUamt,) 
86877.    Maba  bluftica  Fonter.  ICaba. 

*'A  e^rub  of  6  feet  or  more,  or  a  moderate-sized  tree,  or  sometimes  a  lofty 
tree;  branches  slender,  cinereous,  terete,  rather  rough;  shoots  hairy,  glabree- 
cent;  leaves  elliptical  or  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  cuneate  at  base, 
glabroBcent,  subcoriaceous,  1}  to  4}  inches  long  by  three-fourths  to  If  inches 
wide.  Petioles  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  inch  long.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  peduncu- 
late, crowded,  greenish,  ellipsoidal,  scarcely  1  inch  long  by  one-half  inch 
thick,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous,  two  or  three  celled;  seeds  triquetrous. 
This  plant  is  called  Maba  by  the  natives  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  Kiharilpat 
in  Java,  and  Andme  in  the  Navigator's  Islands.  It  is  eaten  by  the  children  and 
flowers  in  June  or  July  and  in  January  or  February.  When  young,  it  is  difficult 
to  HiatJTigniali  from  M.  Tufa,  and  approaches  also  in  appearance  M.  buxifolia.** 
(Mem,  Monograj)h  of  Ebenaeex,  in  Tngn»action$  of  the  Cambridge  PhUoeophical 
Sodety,  vd.  It,  pi.  1,  p.  Itt,  187S.) 

86878  and  36879.    Meiboioa  umbbllata  (L.)  Kuntze.    Bush  tick  trefoil. 
(Deemodium  urribellatum  DC.) 

"Laia.  A  shrub  1  to  2  meters  high,  growing  on  the  sea  beach,  with  densely 
downy  young  branches,  3-foliate  leaves,  and  axillary  umbels  of  whitish  papili- 
onaceous flowers.  Branches  terete;  petioles  2.5  cm.  or  less  long,  slightly  fur- 
rowed; leaflets  subcoriaceous  with  raised  coetate  veins,  green  and  glabrous 
above,  thinly  gray-canescent  or  nearly  glabrescent  beneath,  end  leaflet  laiger 
than  aide  ones,  roundiah,  or  broad-oblong,  5  to  7.5  cm.  long;  umbels  6  to  12 
flowered;  pedicels  short,  unequal;  calyx  4  mm.  long,  densely  sUky,  4-parted, 
2-bEacted;  bracts  minute,  deciduous;  standard  of  corolla  obovate,  keel  blunt; 
stamens  monadelphous;  pod  jointed,  3.5  to  5  cm.  long,  the  joints  3  to  5,  thick, 
glabrescent  <Nr  silky,  indented  al  both  sutures. 

"A  strand  shrub  of  wide  tropical  distribution.  Common  near  the  beach  in 
Qaam,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  In  Samoa  it  is  used  for  perches 
for  pet  fruit  pigeons.  The  Guam  name  means '  lizard's  bush. ' "  (W.  E.  Sqford, 
Useful  PlanU  of  Guam.) 
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36880.    MoRiNDA  CTTRiFOLU.  L.  Nouu 

"This  plant,  called  ladda  or  lada  by  the  natives  of  Guam,  has  seeds  of  unusua] 
interest.  Their  buoyancy  is  insured  by  a  distinct  air  cell.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  drift  of  tax>pical  shores,  and  exx>erimentB  have  been  made 
which  demonstrate  the  great  length  of  time  they  will  float  In  salt  water." 
(FT.  E,  Safford,  Useful  PlanU  of  Guam.) 

Distribution,— A  small  tree,  cultivated  as  well  as  wild,  in  the  wanner  puts 
of  India  and  in  Ceylon;  also  found  on  the  islands  eastward  to  Australia. 

86881.  Mtristica  inutilis  Rich.  Nutmeg. 
''Atone;  a  tree."    (StearTis.)      • 

86882.  Parinari  laurinum  A.  Gray.  Ui-ifL 
*'Ifi-ifi.    A  lai:ge  tree  which  bears  a  round,  very  hard  fruit;  it  is  used  by  the 

natives  mixed  with  coconut  oO  to  make  a  thick  paste  for  the  hair.    Veiy 
common  in  Samoa. ' '    {Stecams. ) 

36888  and  86884.    Sttloma  pacifica  (Seem,  and  Wendl.)  O.  F.  Cook. 
{Pritchardia  pacifica  Seem,  and  Wendl.) 
"Mt^-piu;  thefanpahn."    {Steams.) 

86885.  ScLBRiA  poltcarpa  B^Sckeler. 
''iSe2ese20;  species  of  sedge.*'    (Steams,) 

86886.  Ceiba  pentandra  (L.)  Gaertner.  Kapok. 
(Eriodendron  anfractuosum  DC.) 

"  Vavae;  tree  cotton." 
36887.    OoLOCASiA  sp. 
Tuber. 

86888.    Mybciaria  caulifloba  (Mart.)  Berg.  Jaboticaba. 

From  Babia,  Brazil.    Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dozsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and 
Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  25, 
1913. 
''(No.  32a.    December  5, 1913.)    Two  hundred  and  thirty-eig^t  seeds  of  the  jaboti- 
caba, from  specimens  purchased  in  the  Bahia  market.    The  variety  (or  species)  seems 
to  be  distinct  from  either  of  those  sent  in  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  seeds  being  slightly 
laiger,  less  compressed,  and  the  cotyledons  white  instead  of  pinkish.    The  majority 
of  the  fruits  contain  only  one  seed,  but  two  are  found  in  some  instances.    The  fruite 
average  over  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  color  is  deep  purplish  maroon.    We  find  the 
jaboticaba  when  fully  ripe  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  agreeable  flavor.    This  fruit  is 
certainly  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  Galifomia." 
{Dorsettf  Shamel,  and  Popenoe.) 

36889  to  36896. 

From  Tientsin,  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  Pei-Yang  Woman's  Medical 
School  and  Hoepital.    Received  December  27,  1913. 

36880  to  86805.  Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

36880.    "  No.  1.    Two  ears  of  the  red  mi  pang  tze,  an  early  variety  called 

chen  chUy  'pearl,'  on  account  of  its  small  size.    From  Yutien  district  ic 

Chihli  Province."    (Kin.) 

36800.    "No.  1.    One  ear  of  a  white  variety  of  the  mi  pang  tu.    From 

Yutien  district  in  Chihli  Province."    (Kin.) 
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86891.    *'No.  1.    Another  variety  o!  the  early  mi  pang  tze,  called  the 
ma  yay  'horse  teeth/  on  account  of  its  shape  and  size."    {Kin.) 

S6802.    "No.  2.    Mi  pang  tze  from  the  Shall  ho  district,  which  is  not  far 
from  Peking.    Also  from  Chihli  Province.''    {Kin,) 

36893.    "No.  2.     Mi  pang  tze  of  a  late  variety  from  the  Yutien  district, 
ChihH  Province."    (Ztn.) 

86894.    "Loose  com  from  package  No.  1.    From  Yutien  district,  Chihli 
Province." 

36895.    "  Loose  com  from  package  No.  2.    From  the  Shali  district." 
86896.    Sbsamum  obientale  L.  Sesajne. 

"Fxom  Yutien  district,  Chihli  Province.  Seed  of  the  best  sesame  of  this 
district,  which  is  noted  for  its  good  sesame  oil. 

"The  sesame  seed  is  very  small  and  needs  to  be  thinly  sown  in  rows,  so  that 
between  the  plants  there  will  be  a  hand's  span  of  space,  and  the  rows  should  be 
wide  enough  apart  to  pemiit  an  animal  to  pass,  to  draw  the  harrow,  as  they 
say  in  China.  It  is  what  I  should  judge  to  be  about  2  feet.  It  is  important  to 
allow  space  enough,  or  it  will  not  make  a  good  strong  growth.  The  little  bagful 
is  sufficient  for  a  mu  [about  one-sixth  acre]  of  ground.  It  does  not  need  much 
moisture,  doing  best  in  such  soil  as  is  good  for  maize,  and  needs  only  about  the 
same  amount  of  manuro.  It  is  particular  in  that  it  will  not  bear  at  all  if  any 
other  kind  of  plant  is  put  in  between  the  rows.  You  know  the  Chinese  are 
great  on  mixing  a  row  of  beans  or  something  small  between  the  kaoliang  or 
maize. 

"This  sesame  should  grow  to  be  about  the  height  of  a  man,  say  5  feet,  more 
or  less,  depending  on  the  vigor  of  growth.  When  the  leaves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stalk  begins  to  turn  yellow  it  should  be  gathered  and  tied  into  bimdles  and 
stood  up  straight  till  such  time  as  the  pods,  as  they  say,  'open  their  mouths'; 
then,  picking  the  stalks  up,  shake  them  upside  down  into  a  flat  basket,  when 
the  seeds  will  readily  fall  out.  If  it  is  desired  to  let  the  seed  ripen  fully  on  the 
stalk  before  gathering,  one  must  put  a  flat  basket  under  the  stalk  and  shake 
the  stalk,  or  else  the  seeds  will  largely  be  lost,  as  they  fall  out  readily  once  the 
pods  dehisce. 

"In  making  the  oil,  the  process  is  not  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pressure, 
but  as  follows:  First,  the  seed  miist  be  lightly  roasted  to  a  brown  color,  but  not 
burned,  or  else  the  oil  will  be  bitter.  The  heat  makes  the  oil  give  out  a  peculiar 
nutty  odor.  It  is  lightly  ground  in  a  small  mortar  tUl  it  is  like  a  coarse  meal, 
and  then  it  is  stirred  in  a  bowl  with  a  wooden  stick,  adding  a  little  water  when 
it  becomes  a  very  sticky  mass  and  the  whole  adheres  together  like  a  lump  of 
dough.  Adding  more  water  at  this  stage,  while  constantly  stirring,  drives  out 
the  oil,  which  appears  in  the  bowl  separate  from  the  sticky  mass.  The  first 
lot  of  water  produces  the  best  oil,  and  successive  additions  produce  oil  that  is 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  finally  the  mass  falls  apart,  when  there  is  no  more 
oil  to  be  obtained.  The  residue  is  used  for  fertilizer.  It  is  excellent  for  pot- 
ted plants,  being  clean  and  quick  in  action,  though  it  does  not  last  as  long  as 
some  other  kinds  of  fertilizer,  according  to  my  limited  experience.  I  asked  why 
they  did  not  press  the  oil  as  with  peanuts,  etc.,  and  the  reply  was  that  it  would 
be  wasting  so  much  oil,  for  the  Chinese  have  only  the  primitive  stone  mills, 
and  they  would  require  a  large  amount  of  seed  to  begin  with  and  much  would 
adhere  to  the  stones,  so  that  it  would  be  lost.  It  is  considered  the  finest  oil  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  what  I  have  tried  certainly  has  yielded  good  results. 
But  it  requires  to  be  fresh,  and  perch,  doughnuts,  etc.,  things  that  require  to 
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be  fried  in  deep  oil,  are  delicious,  superior  to  those  Med  in  the  fine  qualities 
of  pure  light-green  olive  oil  that  I  have  seen.  The  seeds  roasted  li^tly  over  a 
fire  in  an  ordinary  saucepan  are  often  added  to  cakes,  somewhat  like  the  poppy 
seeds  the  Gennans  are  so  fond  of  over  their  various  breads  and  rolls,  and  often 
some  of  the  fancy  rice  dishes  aro  made  with  a  mixture  of  the  sesame  seed.  It 
is  used  laigely  to  sprinkle  over  the  sticks  of  barley  sugar  sold  on  the  streets, 
periorming  the  double  office  of  powder  to  keep  the  candy  from  sticking  together 
and  adding  a  nutty  flavor,  which  enriches  the  candy.''    (Kin.) 

36887  to  36889. 

From  Hongkong,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  superintendent, 
Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.    Received  December  27, 1913. 
86897.    Aleuritbs  Montana  (Lour.)  WHb,  Hn-yu  (wood-oil)  tree. 

* '  Mvryu.  The  three  species  of  Aleurites,  fordii  Hemsl. ,  montana  (Lour.)  Wils., 
and  cordata  R.  Br.,  from  very  early  times  have  been  almost  hopelessly  confused. 
The  first  mention  of  the  JIfu-yu  tihu  (literally,  wood-oil  tree),  il.  mo7itomi(Lonr.) 
Wik.,  occurs  in  Lamarck's  Encyclop^ie  M^thodique  Botanique,  where,  under 
the  name  Dryandra  old/era,  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  described,  in  conjunction  vlth 
the  flowers  and  foliage  of  A.  cordata  R.  Br.  He  [Lamarck]  states  that  it  is  called 
Mou-yeou  by  the  Chinese  and  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  at 
risle  de  France.  The  Jesuit  missionary,  Loureiro,  a  Portuguese,  established 
himself  at  Canton  in  1779,  and  for  three  years  investigated  the  flora  of  that 
region.  He  secured  specimens  of  the  Mu^yu  %ku,  and  in  his  Flora  Cochinchi- 
nensis,  page  518  (1790),  describes  it  as  Vermeia  montana,  and  his  specific  name, 
being  the  oldest  valid  name,  must  stand.  Subsequent  authors  have  given 
other  names  to  this  tree,  and  several  of  them,  notably  Mueller  Aig.  (in  De 
Candolle's  Prodromus,  vol.  xv,  pt.  2,  p.  724,  1866),  continued  the  confusLon 
b^:un  by  Lamarck  (loc.  dt.). 

'*As  a  cultivated  tree,  A.  montana  occurs  in  the  subtropical  parts  of  south- 
eastern China,  from  the  province  of  Fokien  southward  to  Tonkin,  and  is  also 
undoubtedly  a  native  of  these  regions.  It  requires,  without  question,  a  sab- 
tropical  climate  and  a  more  abundant  rainfall  than  its  more  northern  relative, 
A.  fordii.  In  the  central  part  of  the  Fokien  Province,  both  Mu-yu  and 
Tung^yu  trees  occur,  according  to  Dunn  (Report  of  the  Botanical  and  Forestry 
Department,  Hongkong,  1905,  p.  117),  and  are  known  colloquially  as  Bm- 
tung  and  Quong-tung,  respectively.  The  Htva-tung^  to  quote  Dunn,  'is  the 
most  valued,  because  all  the  flowers  of  the  majority  of  the  trees  produce  fniit 
from  which  the  oil  is  made,  while  in  the  second  kind  a  few  flowers  only  in  each 
cluster  are  perfect,  quite  80  per  cent  being  male  flowers.'  This  statement  is 
not  borne  out  by  specimens  before  me,  including  some  collected  in  Fokien  hy 
Dunn.  The  inflorescences  might  almost  be  classed  into  male  and  female, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  came  from  the  same  or 
different  trees.  From  the  herbarium  material  one  might  reasonably  assume 
that  the  tree  was  nearly  dioecious,  yet  in  all  probability  it  is  moncecious,  as  in 
other  species  of  the  family,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  have  the  nude  and 
female  flowers  collected  in  different  inflorescence  of  the  same  tree. 

''The  Mu-yu  tree  in  size,  habit,  foUage,  and  general  appearance  (but  not  in 
the  flowers  and  fruits)  closely  resembles  the  Tung-yu  tree  (A.  fordii  Hemsl.). 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  terminal  corymb  or  a  raceme  on  shoots  of  the  current 
season's  growth  after  the  leaves  have  fully  expanded.  The  'male'  inflores- 
cence is  many  flowered,  much  branched,  corymbose,  15  to  20  cm.  long,  and 
20  to  30  cm.  (1  cm.  equals  0.3937  inch)  broad.    The  'female'  inflorescence  is 
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86887  to  36880— Continued. 

relatively  few  flowered,  rAcemoee,  and  8  to  12  cm.  long.  The  fruit  is  markedly 
distinct,  being  ^gg  shaped,  5  to  6  cm.  long,  4  to  4.5  cm.  wide,  pointed  at  the  sum- 
mit and  flattened  at  the  base,  with  three  longitudinal  and  many  traverse, 
much-raised  ridges;  the  interior  part  of  the  fruit  (mesocarp)  is  thick  and  woody 
and  incloses  (usually)  three  compressed,  broadly  obovoid  seeds,  each  about 
3  cm.  long  by  2.5  cm.  broad,  and  warty  on  the  outside.  When  ripe,  the  fruit 
opens  from  the  base  upwards  into  three  parts  and  the  seeds  can  then  be  readily 
extracted.  Since  the  fruit  is  comparatively  thick  and  quite  woody,  it  is  not 
easily  rotted  by  fermentation,  as  is  the  case  in  that  of  the  Tung^yu  tree. 

"As  will  be  shown  later,  the  exports  of  oil  from  this  tree  are  small,  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  cite  chemical  analyses  that  apply  solely  to  the  mu-yuy 
the  product  of  A.  montana.  In  all  probability  Mvryu  has  been  investigated 
by  chemists,  but,  owing  to  the  botanical  confusion  that  has  existed  down  to 
the  present,  it  has  not  been  clearly  distinguished  from  Tung-yu  or  from  the 
JTajMnese  wood-oil.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  both  the  kernels  which 
yield  this  Mur^  and  the  commercial  product  itself  be  examined  by  chemists, 
and  its  constants,  etc.,  definitely  established.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possi- 
ble enor,  a  sample  of  the  fruit  should  be  obtained  and  the  seeds  extracted  in 
the  laboratory."  (E.  H,  WiUon,  in  the  BuUetin  of  the  Imperial  Institute^  vol. 
11,  no.  5,  JuLy  to  September,  191S,) 

For  an  illustration  of  the  seed  and  fruit  of  the  Mu-yu  wood-oil  tree,  see 
Plate  VI. 
86898.    Gabcinia  oblonoifolia  Champion. 

"A  native  of  Hongkong.    This  is  a  strong-growing  creeper,  which  produces 
an  edible  fruit  of  a  very  pleasant,  slightly  add  taste."    ( Tatcher.) 
86890.    PouPABTiA  AzniLARis  (Roxb.)  King  and  Prain. 
{Poupartiafordii  Hemsl.) 

*' A  tree  about  30  feet  high  in  its  native  habitat  in  Hongkong.  It  has  fruit  of 
an  add  taste,  rather  bigger  than  a  damson."    ( Tutdier.) 

86800.    Fakax  quinquefoliuh  L.  (Hnseng. 

(Aralia  quinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  Bongdo,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Welhaven,  Unsan, 
Chosen.    Recdved  December  26, 1913. 
"This  seed  was  secured  at  Songdo,  Chosen,  the  home  of  ginseng  cultivation,  and  I 
bope  the  seed  will  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.    The  ginseng  from  Songdo  is  the  best 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  prices  paid  for  it  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  chief 
consumers  of  ginseng.    I  have  secured  this  seed  from  a  Korean  gentleman  living  in 
Songdo,  and  he  says  the  seed  is  first  class  and  will  surely  give  results  if  properly  taken 
care  of.    His  instructions  are  to  keep  the  seed  in  damp  sand."    ( Welhaven.) 

SeSOl  to  36906.    SojA  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 
Piom  Peking,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  McGregor  Gibb,  Peking  Univer- 
sity.   Recdved  December  26, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gibb. 

80001.    "Iron  pod."  36004.    ''Big,  white  eyed." 

86002.    "Small  golden  flower."  86005.    "White     flower,     short 


86008.    "The  yellow  four  in  a  "**^^ 

pod." 
1«745*— 16 6 
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36906  to  86912. 

From  Dalny ,  Manchurift.    Presented  by  Mr.  Albert  W.  PontiuB,  American  consul . 
Received  December  26, 1913. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Pontius. 

36906.    SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 
"Black  soy  bean.    Shipped  from  Suchiatun  station." 
86907.    Phasbolus  angularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Adsuki  bean. 

"Small  black  bean.    Shipped  from  Changchun  station.'* 
36908.    ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.  Coivpea. 

"Small     bean.    Chinese    name   Changtou;  Japanese  name   Utura-mami. 
Shipped  from  Sanshihlipao,  near  Kinchou." 

86909.    Phasbolus  aureus  Roxb.  Hnn^boan. 

"Small  green  bean.    Shipped  from  Yingchengtsu  (in  the  Dairen  diatiict)." 
86910  to  36912.    Phasbolus  angularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adgnki  bean. 

86910.  "Small  red  bean.    Shipped  from  Changchun  station.'' 

86911.  "Small  red-spotted  bean.    Shipped  from  Changchun  station.'' 

869 12.  "  Small  white  bean .    Shipped  from  Sunshu  station." 

86918  to  36924. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Palen,  Harbin,  Manchuria.    Received  Decemba 
29, 1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Palen. 

36918.    CucuRBrrA  hazua  Duch.  Sqiiaah. 

86914  to  86919.    Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

86914.  "(From  Tsltsikhar,  Manchuria.  November  5,  1913.)  Yellow. 
White-eyebrow  variety,  Ta  pai  mei.  This  bean  is  used  for  oil,  bean 
curd,  sauces,  and  bean  sprouts.  This  sample  is  from  about  100  miles 
east  of  this  neighborhood.  This  variety  is  found  mostly  west  of  Kai- 
yuan  and  Tiehling  on  the  South  Manchuria  Railway.  The  estimated 
yield  is  from  936  to  2,574  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  price  roughly  esti- 
mated at  46  cents  gold  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  on  the  market." 

86915.  "(No.  2.  Changchun,  Manchuria.  November  1,  1913.)  Yel- 
low. Golden,  round  variety.  Chin  yuan  tou,  Thb  bean  is  used  for  oO, 
bean  curd,  sauces,  and  beui  sprouts.  It  is  the  variety  most  generally 
found  scattered  all  over  the  bean  districts  of  Manchuria.  The  estimated 
yield  is  from  936  to  2,574  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  price  is  roug^y  esti- 
mated at  46  cents  gold  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  on  the  market.  The 
Chinese  are  most  casual  in  their  estimates  of  yields." 

86916.  "(No.  3.  Kirin,  Manchuria.  November  1,  1913.)  Large  green 
variety,  Ta  eking  tou.  A  bean  with  green  epidermis  and  green  interior. 
The  percentage  of  oU  is  less  than  that  of  the  yellow.  Used  as  bean  curd, 
and  as  bean  sprouts  boiled  with  vegetables.  The  estimated  yield  is 
from  936  to  2,574  pounds  per  acre  and  the  price  slightly  less  tluui  that 
of  the  yellow;  roughly,  3  per  cent." 

86917.  "(No.  3.  Changchun,  Manchuria.)  Small  green.  Green  epi- 
dermis and  yellow  interior." 
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86918.  "(No.  4.  Changchun,  Manchuria.  November  1,  1913.)  Laige 
black  variety,  Ta  wu  ton.  The  oil  equals  about  75  per  cent  of  that  from 
the  yellow.  Mostly  fed  to  horses  and  cattle.  In  some  places  offidals  pro- 
hibit the  use  for  oU,  in  fear  of  the  cost  of  feed  being  too  greatly  enhanced. 
It  grows  best  and  is  much  used  on  wet  and  marshy  lands,  where  the 
yellow  and  green  varieties  will  not  do  well.  The  yield  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  yellow.  The  price  is  from  1  to  2  per  cent  higher 
than  the  yellow,  owing  to  the  Japanese  demand  at  Dalny.  The  Chinese 
do  not  know  the  reason  why  it  is  preferred  to  the  yellow." 

86919.  "(No.  5.  Tsitsikhar,  Manchuria.  November  5,  1913.)  Flat, 
black  variety,  Pien  wu  ton.  The  oil  equals  about  75  per  cent  of  that 
from  the  yeUow.  Mostly  fed  to  horBes  and  cattle.  In  some  places  offi- 
cials prohibit  the  use  for  oil,  in  fear  of  .the  cost  of  feed  being  too  greatly 
enhanced.  The  sample  probably  comes  from  about  100  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  here.  It  will  do  well  in  very  wet  ground.  The  price  is 
estimated  at  about  50  cents  gold  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  on  the  Tsit- 
sikhar market,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  the  price  of  the  yellow." 

86920.    Phasedlus  aureus  Roxb.  Mungbean. 

''(No.  6.  Changchun,  Manchuria.  November  1,  1913.)  Green  beans,  Lu 
tou  tze.  Boiled  with  rice,  when  it  is  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  have  a  laxa- 
tive effect;  used  also  in  making  vermicelli.  Quite  generally  found  throughout 
bean  districts.  The  yield,  rougjhly  estimated,  is  1,700  pounds.  The  retail 
price  in  the  Changchun  market  is  65  cents  gold  per  bushel  of  60  pounds." 
86921  to  86928.    Prassolus  angularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adauki  bean. 

"Used  boiled  with  kaoliang,  com,  and  other  grains.  The  beans  are  first 
put  in  the  kettle  and  cooked  some  time  before  the  grains  are  added.  Used 
also  for  white  vermicelli.  Although  earlier  than  the  yellow,  green,  and 
black  soy  beans,  these  small  beans  are  said  to  be  more  confined  to  the  southern 
districts.  I  can  not  vouch  for  this.  The  yield,  roughly  estimated,  is  1*,500 
to  2,000  pounds.  The  price  is  slightly  lower  than  that  of  sample  No.  6  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  36920],  say  5  per  cent." 

86921.  "(No.  7.  Changchun,  Manchuria.)  Small  red  bean,  Hung  hriao 
tou,'' 

86922.  "(No.  8.  Changchun,  Manchuria.)  Small  gray  mottled  bean, 
Li  haiao  tou" 

86928.    "(No.  9.    Changchun,    Manchuria.)    Small    white   bean,    Pai 

Jbiooftm." 

36924.    Phasxolus  vttloabis  L.  Kidney  bean. 

"(No.  10.    Changchun,  Manchuria.)    8u  eheng  tou.  Earliest  of  all  varieties. 

Bailed  like  our  Boston  beans.    Often  planted  as  a  catch  crop  where  the  green 

and  yellow  beans  failed." 

S6885.    QtnBBous  sitbeb  L.  Cork  oak. 

From  Gibraltar,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Sprague,  American  consul. 
Received  Deconber  22, 1913. 
*' Spanish  cork-oak  acorns  gathered  in  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  (3aucin,  which 
is  considered  the  best  cork-producing  region.*'    (Sprague,) 
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Asparagus  Lucmus  Lindley.  Aspaiagus. 

From  Taihoka,  Fonno»,  Japan.  Freaented  by  the  Bureau  of  Productiye  InduB- 
tries,  Government  of  Formosa.  Received  December  26,  1913. 
*'This  is  a  scrambling  plant  of  the  most  vivid  green,  forming  an  entangled  maas 
many  feet  in  length  when  cultivated  in  the  greenhouse,  but  in  its  natural  state  not 
even  a  foot  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Macao,  whence  it  was  received  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  with  whom  it  has  produced  little  green  flowecs at  Lyon.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  A,  falcatuSy  from  which  it  differs  in  its  smaller  solitary  leaves  and  in  the 
flowers  not  growing  in  racemes."  {Edwards's  Botomoal  Register,  lS44y  ifuc.,p.  t^, 
No,  36.) 

aexn  to  se928. 

From  Bahia»  Brazil.    Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and 
Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  December  27, 
1913. 
Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 

86927.    Gocos  coronata  Martius.  Nieozipalm. 

''(No.  29a.  November  28,  1913.)  Seeds  of  the  nicuri  palm,  a  spedsB 
common  in  the  r^on  around  the  city  of  Bahia.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  20  or 
90  feet  and  is  usually  somewhat  scniggly  in  appearance,  on  account  of  the 
leaves  being  whipped  and  torn  by  the  wind.  The  old  leaf  bases  usually  adhere  to 
the  trunk  and  are  ananged  spirally,  giving  a  curious  twisted  appearance  to  the 
palm.  The  leaves  are  glaucous,  and  when  well  grown  are  very  graceful,  though 
not  as  feathery  as  Coeos  plumosa  and  others  of  that  type.  In  the  interior  of 
Bahia  State  this  palm  is  very  abundant,  according  to  Dr.  Aigollo  FenSo,  and 
goats  feed  on  the  fruits.  The  hard  shell  of  the  seed  incloses  a  kernel  which 
is  fed  to  chickens  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  people  themselves.  The 
leaves  aro  used  as  thatch  and  for  making  brooms,  carpets,  and  hats;  the  nicuri 
hat  is  commonly  worn  by  the  natives  in  the  rural  districts  around  Bahia,  and 
is  sold  in  the  markets  at  from  200  or  300  reis  to  1  milreis  (7  to  35  cents)  each, 
•  according  to  quality.  The  plant  is  of  slow  growth.  A  wild  orchid,  called  here 
wild  vanilla,  commonly  grows  on  its  trunk.  It  should  be  tried  in  Florida  and 
Galifomia.  These  seeds  were  obtained  at  Shr.  Pedro  da  Costa's  place  in  Matato, 
a  suburb  of  Bahia.'* 
86028.    Ganna  sp.  Canna. 

''(No.  30a.    November  28, 1913.)    Seeds  of  a  wild  canna  which  grows  along 
the  roadsides  in  the  suburbs  of  Bahia.    Its  flowers  aro  scarlet ;  the  petals  are  nar- 
row; the  plant  grows  3  to  4  feet  high.    For  hybridization." 
86020.    EnoBNiA  uniflora  L.  Fitanga. 

''(No.  31a.  November  29,  1913.)  Seeds  of  the  pUanga  from  select  fruits 
produced  at  the  country  home  of  Dr.  Fortunate  da  Silva  in  Cabulla,  a  suburh 
of  Bahia.  These  fruits  were  chosen  because  of  their  unusually  large  size  and 
handsome  appearance.  Should  be  tested  in  Galifomia  and  Florida  as  a  selected 
stiain  of  this  interesting  fruit.  The  pitanga  is  extensively  used  here  as  a  hedge 
plant,  and  appeals  to  us  as  being  unusually  good  for  this  purpose.  The  fruit 
is  esteemed  by  the  natives,  especially  when  made  into  jelly  or  jMreserves. 
Pitanga  sherbet  ib  also  popular  in  Bahia  and  is  served  in  the  cafis.  Since 
the  plant  is  already  known  in  California  and  Florida  under  the  name  of  ^Surinam 
cherry,'  a  description  of  this  fruit  is  not  necessary." 
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368S0.    Cabica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Brooksville,  Fla.  Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Brooks- 
ville.  Received  Decemb^  30. 1913. 
Seed  of  original  plant  given  to  lir.  Gomme  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Spawn,  late  of  Kiammmee, 
Fla.  Seed  enippoeed  to  be  of  Porto  Rican  origin.  ''We  have  two  trees  fruiting  in  the 
garden  here,  and  they  have  withstood  the  cold  these  two  seasons  so  far.  The  fruit 
appeals  to  me  more  than  the  Texas  and  Mexican  varieties,  being  a  little  laiger  and 
sweeter;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  flavored  papayas  I  have  ever  eaten.  They 
make  excellent  preserves  when  cooked  with  lemon  and  a  small  quantity  of  apple." 
{Oomme,) 

36881  to  S688S. 

From  Elim,  Gennan  Southwest  Africa.    Presented    by  the  Finmah  Mission. 
Received  December  26, 1913. 

86981.    Pbnkisbtum  glaucum  (L.)  R.  Brown.  Pearl  millet. 

{Penniietum  typhcideum  Rich.) 
**Omahangu." 

HoLcus  80ROHUM  L.  Soxghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
'Native  name '/t^ia.'    Red  seeded.'' 

ViONA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.  Oowpea. 

"Omaktmde,  native  pea." 

36834.    Ctphomandba  betacea  (Cay.)  Sendt.  Tree  tomato. 

From  La  Guayra,  Venezuela.  Plresented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Voetter,  American 
consul.  Received  December  30, 1913. 
"  TomaU  extranjero.  Seeds  of  a  fruit  growing  wild  on  the  mountains  near  La  Guayra. 
The  accounts  of  the  nature  of  the  plant  are  conflicting,  some  stating  that  it  is  a  tree 
about  the  size  of  a  coffee  tree;  others  that  it  is  an  annual  and  small.  It  is  compara- 
tively scarce.  The  fruit  seems  to  be  a  species  of  tomato.  It  is  about  3  inches  long, 
with  a  diameter  about  half  that.  It  is  ovoid  in  shape,  with  a  very  firm  and  smooth 
akin,  red  in  color,  glossy,  and  of  very  attractive  appearance.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
nearly  fills  the  fruit,  the  seeds  being  relatively  few  in  number  and  comparatively 
hard.  The  consistence,  structure,  and  flavor  of  the  flesh  are  very  like  a  tomato.  It 
preserves  well.  This  plant  is  said  not  to  be  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  the  names 
given,  TomaU  extranjero  and  TomaU  fronds,  would  indicate  the  same.*'    (VoetUr.) 

86836  and  36886.    Holous  sorohxtm  L.  Soi^hum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
Ftom  Oarignan,  Ardennes,  France.    Purchased  from  Denaiffe  &  Fils.    Received 
December  30, 1913. 
86985.    Black.  86986.    White. 
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Abnu  praeeatanus,  36283. 
AcarUhopanax  spp.,  36733,  36734. 
Acroeomia  Bclerooarpa,  36693. 
AcHnidia  arguUiy  36617. 
Adenanthau  pavonina,  36866. 
Adzuki  bean.    See  Pheaeolm  angukarU. 
Aelurajnis  liUoralis,  36545. 
Agrapyron  sp.,  36792. 
AgrostU  spp.,  36284,  36285. 
Aguacate,  Penea  caneriecma^  36687. 
Ajahuiii,  Solanwn  sp.,  36657. 
AUnzziajulibrissin,  36810. 
AleuriUsfordU,  36608. 

montana,  36574,36897. 
Alfalfa  (Ghina),  36784. 

(India),  36551<^6560. 
See  also  Medieago  spp. 
AUium  cepa,  36286,  36811,  36812. 
Alyona  bracUolosa,    See  Oynopogon  brae- 

Uolosa, 
AmaaurUhus  sp.,  36287. 
Ampelopns  aconilifoHa,  36754. 
Amygdahu  davidiana,  36664, 36666, 36725, 
36807. 
pernca,  36485,  36703,  36717, 
36724,  36805,  36806. 
Andiroba,  Carapa  gmaneimSy  36715. 
Andjiki,  Holau  sorgkum,  36682. 
Angom,  HokuB  Borgkum,  36686. 
Anise,  Pimpmdla  anisum,  36365. 
Annatto,  Biaa  oreUana,  36869. 
Annona  ckerimola,  36288-^6293. 

X  8quaano9a,  36562. 
diven^olia,  36632. 
mtineato,  36294,  36532,  36700. 
sp.,  36274. 
Antlme,  Maba  dlipHea,  36877. 
Apium  sp.,  36295. 
Apple,  crab,  Mahu  sp.,  36601,  36803. 

lin-kin,  36601. 
Aradns  hypogaea,  36296-36298. 
Aralia  qtdnquefoUa,    See  Panax  quinque- 

Jblvum. 
Arhuhu  eomariensity  36529. 


Arrebenta-cavallos,  Solanum  aeukatim' 

mum,  36271. 
Artemina  mariHma,  36814. 

sp.,  36797. 
Aab,  mountain,  Sorbus  sp.,  36730. 
Asparagus  dauricus,  36766. 
lucidua,  36926. 

tnchophyllusJUzuotiLi,  36769. 
spp.,  36767,36768. 
Astragalus  sp.,  36790. 
Atone,  Myristica  inutUis,  36881. 
Avas,  Vtcia/afta,  36393. 
.iveria  nvda,  36675. 

Mft'va,  36546^36548. 
Avocado  (Florida),  36270. 

(Hawaii),  36603,  36604. 
(Mexico),  36687. 
,  McDonald,  36603. 
'  Nutmeg,  36604. 
(Samoa),  36817. 
See  also  Persea  americana, 

Badrisutilis,  30673, 
Bakoa,  Holcus  sorghum,  36681. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Barley  (Bolivia),  36360. 

(Peru),  36345,  36346. 

See  also  Eordeum  vulgare. 

Barringtonia  asiatiea,  36867. 

Mmo€n«w,  36868. 
BauMnia  sp.,  36842. 
Bean,  adzuki.    See  Phaseolus  angtUaris. 

Aliados,  35465. 

Araucanos,  36457. 

AvaUtOs,  36405,  36410. 

Azufradoe,  36407. 

(Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru),  36395-^6478. 

Borito,  36414. 

broad,  Vtoa/oia,  36393. 

Bueye,  36404. 

Burros,  36411. 

Caballeros,  36396. 

(Chile,  BoUvia,  Peru),  36395-36478. 

(China),  36861. 
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Bean,  Ghincha,  36406. 
Del  Norte,  36409. 
kidney.    See  Phaaeoliu  vulgarit, 
Lima.    See  Phateohis  hmaiut. 
(Manchuria),  36921-36924. 
Manteco,  86415. 
mung,  36909,  36920. 
(Peru ,  Bolivia,  Chile),  36396-36478. 
scarlet  runner,  Phcueolus  coecmeus, 

36476. 
Boy.    See  Soja  max. 
white  runner,  Phateohis  coccineus, 
36477,  36478. 
Bellueia  castarioenns,  36535. 

Bp.,  36864. 
Benzoin  sp.,  36588. 
BerberU  amurensis,  36736. 
diinentiSj  36737. 
heterophyUa,  36626. 
sp.,  36568. 
Beta  vulgaris,  36773. 
Bixa  orellanaj  36869. 
Blackbetry,  CastiUe,  36571. 

Stone,  36572. 
Boldo,  Pewmis  boldus,  36279. 
Bramble,  Ruhus  spp.,  36758,  36759. 
Brasaioa  chinennSy  36782. 

oleracea   capiUOa^  36299,   36300, 
36302. 

caulo-rapa,  36770. 
pekinensiSy  36781, 36783. 
rapQy  36301. 
Broad  bean,  Vidafahay  36393. 
Bush  tick  trefoil,   Meibomia  tanbeUaiay 

36878,  36879. 
Butternut-walnut  hybrid,    Juglana  einr 
erea  X  regiay  36865. 

Cabbage.    See  Braseica  oleracea  capUata. 
Chinese,  Braseica  spp.,  36781, 
36783. 
Cabelluda,  Eugenia  UymentoMy  36713. 
Caesalpinia  sp.,  36303. 
Calafata,  Berberis  heterophyllA,  36626. 
Calbigia,  Triticum  aestiwinty  36622. 
Califata,  Berberis  sp.,  36568. 
Calligonum  arboresoens,  36536. 

cajnU^medusaey  36538. 

rubieundumy 
36537. 
eriopodumy  36539. 
setosumy  36540. 
Cafiahue,  Chenopodium  quinoay  36306. 
Canaloni  melon.  Citrus  grandis,  36589. 
Canavali  sp.,  36870. 


Cafiegua,  Chenopodium  ap.,  36304. 

Carina  sp.,  36928. 

Capoilles,  Prunus  salictfoUa,  36371. 

Capsicum  annuumy  36774-36777. 

Caragana  sp.,  36746. 

Carapa  guicmensis,  36715. 

Corica  papaya,  36262,  36273,  36275-36278, 
36280,  36281, 96489, 36605, 
36628, 36633, 36669,  36697, 
36844,36930. 

Casimiroa  eduliSy  36602. 

Cassia  grandiSy  36714. 

Qastanea  moUisevnay  36666. 

Castor  bean,  Rieinus  communUy  36375, 
36377. 

Catete,  Zea  maysy  36710. 

Cayaponia  sp.,  36640. 

Cebil,  Piptadenia  cebtiy  36367,  36368. 

Ceiha  pentandrOy  36886. 

ChaetocMoa  ttaZica,  36673,  36796. 

Chang  la  tse,  Capsicum  annuwny  36776. 
tou,  Vigna  einensiSy  36908. 

Chard,  Beta  vulgariSy  36773. 

Chen  chu,  Zea  maySy  36889. 

Chenopodium  quinoay  36305-36312. 
sp.,  36304. 

Cherimoya,    Anruma   (herimola,    36288- 


Cherry,  bird,  Prunus  paduSy  36723. 

black,  Prunus  salie^oliay  36371 . 
Chestnut,  Castanea  molHseimay  36666. 
Chiang  ghan  pal  ts'ai,  Bramoa  chinensiSy 

36782. 
Chin  hwang  tou,  Soja  maXy  36649. 
yuan,  Soja  maXy  36651. 
tou,  Soja  maXy  36651,  36915. 
Chinese  wood-oil  tree.    See  Aleuriies  spp. 
Ching  da,  Beta  wdgaris,  36773. 

tou,  Soja  maXy  36646,  36848. 
Chrysopogon  avenaceus.    See  Sorghastrum 

stipoides. 
atms  aurantium,  36636,  36694,  36707. 
grandiSy  36589,  36698. 
limonia,  36654. 
nobUis  ddiciosay  36634. 
sineneiSy  36265, 36266,  36635,  86637, 
36689,  36691,  36682,  36701. 
Clerodendrum  amioorwny  36871. 
Cocos  coronata,  36927. 
Coffea  sp.,  36641. 

Colocana  spp.,  36593-36595,  36677,  36887. 
Coluhrina  asialicay  36490. 
Colutea  sp.,  36747. 
Coral  bean  tree,  ^ctenant^icra  pavanvfia, 
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Coriander,  Coriandrwn  «zttvum,  36313. 
Coriandmrn  mtiivum,  36313. 
Cork  oak,  Quereui  mber,  36925. 
Com  (Barbados),  36699. 
(BrazU),  36710-36712. 
Oatete,  36710. 
Chen  chu,  36889. 

(China),  36667-36669,  36889-36895. 
Ma  ya,  36891. 
Mi  pang  tze,  36889-36893. 
(Peru),  36267-36269. 
Peruvian,  36711,  36712. 
To  kwei  boun  tze,  36667. 
See  also  Zea  mays. 
Comtis  spp.,  36741,  36742. 
Corylus  epp.,  36726,  36727. 
CoioneoBter  maupinensis;  36739. 

spp.,  36738,  36740. 
Couiarea  hexandra,  36661. 

speaoBa,    See  Couiarea  heocandra. 
Cowpea,  Viffna  nnennSf  36908,  36933. 
Chan^u,  36908. 
Omakunde,  36933. 
Uziua-mame,  36908. 
Crab  apple.  Mollis  spp.,  36601,36803. 
CraneVbill,  Erodium  sp.,  36789. 
Geranium  sp.,  36788. 
Croitina  elegans,  36872. 
Crataegus  pir^patifiday  36801. 
Cwumis  melo,  36314,  36315,  36534,  36660, 

36845,  36862,  36863. 
CucurhUafieifblia,  36328. 

maxima,  36329,   36778,   36779, 

36913. 
pepo,  36330-36341. 
spp.,  36316-36323,  36325-36327, 
36342. 
Corrant,  Ribes  sp.,  86856. 
Cunijujdl,  Karatas  plumieri,  36260. 
Custard-apple,  Anruma  muricata,  36294. 
Cyamoptis  tetrngonokha,  36549. 
C^phomandra  betaeea,  36934. 
sp.,  36343. 

Daneri,  Holcus  sorghumy  36685. 
Dasheen  (China),  36677. 

(Florida),  36593-36595. 
(Samoa),  36887. 
See  also  Colocasia  spp. 
Date,  Bazakawi,  36826. 

Bentamoda,  36818-36825. 
Grondeila,  36827. 
Jendila,  36827. 
Eulma,  36828. 
Moeque,  36676 


Day  Illy,  Hemavcallis  sp.,  36860. 
Desmodium  urnbdlatum.    See   Meibomia 

umbeUaia. 
Dioscorea  sativa,  36629. 

spp.,  36816,  36873. 
Diaspyros  iboH,  36531,  36631. 

lotus,  36808. 
Djolomri,  Holcus  sorghum,  36684. 
Dodonaea  viscosa,  36813. 
Dryandra  oleifera.    See  Aleurites  marUana. 
Duckesnea  indica,  36757. 

Elaeagnus  angusttfolia,  36542-36544. 
Elder,  SoTnbucus  raeemosa,  36744. 

williamsii,  36745. 
ElymuB  dahuricus,  36793^ 
sibiricus,  36794. 
sp.,  36541. 
Ephedra  sp.,  36344. 
Eriodendron    anfnutuoswm.    See     Ceiha 

pentandra, 
Erodium  sp.,  36789. 
Eucalyptus  crebra,  36618,  36619. 
gunnii,  36620. 
shiartiana,  36621. 
Eugenia  Umuntosa,  36713. 
uniflora,  36929. 
ventenatii,  36272. 
EuonymusBO.  36569 

Fabiana  %7nbruxUa,  36567. 

Falaga,  BarringUmia  samoensis,  36868. 

Flax  (Asia  Minor),  36849,  36850. 

(Idaho),  36630. 

(India),  36565,  36566,  36600. 

(Russia),  36851. 
See  also  Linum  uMtatissimum. 
Fragaria  indioa.    See  IhuJiesnea  indica. 
Fue,  Indigofera  sp.,  36875. 
Fue-lopa,  Canavali  sp.,  36870. 
Fullahkom,  Holcus  sorghum,  36681. 
FQtu,  BarringUmia  asiatioa,  36867. 

Oarcinia  mangostana,  36575. 

ohlongifolia,  36497,  36898. 
Gawarfulli   hesn,    Cyamopsis    tetragono- 

loba,  36549. 
Geranium  sp.,  36788. 
Ghae  tang  kuo,  Malus  sp.,  36803. 
Ghau  tze,  Artemisia  sp.,  36797. 
Ghu  pee  doh,  Soja  max,  36809. 
Ginseng.    See  Panax  quinquefolium. 
Glycine  Mspida,    See  Soja  max. 
Gooseberry,  Ribes  sp.,  36756. 
Gourd,  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  36598. 
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Grape,  VttU  amurennSf  36753. 
GraaB,  Nassella  sp.,  36349. 

Jaragua,     SorghaHrum     $Hpo%deBy 

36624. 
MolasBes,      Mdinia     wxrvuJfifiora, 

36625. 
StijHi  sp.,  36385,  36386. 
ChrevUUa  bankni,  36705. 
Guandbana,  Annana  munooto,  36294. 
Guar  bean,    Cyamopiis  tetragcnoloba, 

36549. 
Guarexo,  Ahru»  praeecUinrius,  36283. 

de  la  montafia,  Ormoma  spp., 
36358,36359. 
Guava,  PMium  guajava,  36372-36374. 
Gum,  laig^ledvpd  water,  Eugenia  ven- 

tenaUi,  36272. 
Guong-tung,  Alewrites  fordU,    See  under 

36897. 
Gynopogcn  braeteoloia,  36874. 

HaniB's  lily,  LiUum  longiflonan,  36261. 
Hawthorn,  CnUtugtu  pinnatifida,  36801. 
Hazebiut,  Coryhu  spp.,  36726,  36727. 
Hei  chi,  8oja  max,  36847. 
HdicUrei  ovata,  36706. 
HemeroeaUis  sp.,  36860. 
Hibiicui  mutabUis,  36695. 

wtimeaA  X  (?),  36528. 
Ruth  Wilcox,  36528. 
Bippophai  rhamnoidet,  36743. 
Holeui    iorgkum,    36610-36615,     36639, 
36670-36672,  36680-36686,  36795,  36932, 
36935,  36936. 
HoneyBUckle,  Lonieera  spp.,  36748-36752. 
Hon^  la  pa  teui  yang  hua,  IncarvUlea  tm* 

entiB,  36760. 
Hordeian  vulgare,  36345,  36346,  36360. 
Hal  g}iu  lu,  Cueurbita  maxima^  36778. 
Hsiao  heo  tou,  8oja  jnax,  36645. 

mi  tze,  ChaOoMoa  iUMooL,  36673. 
tsao,  Zizipkus  jujuba,  36853. 
yea  yen,  NicoHana  rusHoa,  36780. 
Hflien  la  tze,  Capsieum  annuumj  36777. 
Huang  ml,  Panieum  mUiaceumj  36674. 

ya  pai  ts'ai,  Brauiea  pekineMis, 
36781. 
Huilca,  Piptadenia  eebil,  36367. 
Hung  haiao   tou,    Phaseolus   cmgulcaris, 


Hwa-tung,  AleuriUs  montana.    See  under 

36897. 
Hwang  tou,  8oja  max,  36660. 


Ifi-ifi,  Parinari  lawrintan,  36882. 

lilja,  Holcua  sorghum,  36932. 

llama,  Annona  divenifolia,  36682. 

Inccarvillea  sinenHs,  36760. 

Indigo/era  sp.,  36875. 

Ipomoea  app.,  36491,  36642. 

Iris  eruata,  36765. 

Iron-bark,  Eucalyptus  crebra,  36618, 36619. 

Jaboticaba  Bianca,  36702. 
Gorda,  36702. 
Murta,  36702. 
Sao  Paulo,  36702. 
See  alao  MyreUaria  cauHfiora, 
Jaboticabeira.    See  Myrdaria  eauliflora. 
Jabuticaba.    See  Myrdaria  eauli/lara. 
Jaca-andu,  Annom  ap.,  36274. 
Jaiagua  giaaa,  Sorgha^rum  «ttpou2w,36624. 
Jequirity,  Ahrus  praecatorius,  36283. 
Juglans  australis,  36599. 

dnerea  X  regia,  36865. 
regia  sinensis,  36662,  36663. 
Jujube,  Zinphusjujuba,  36852-36854. 

Kaoliang,  Holcus  sorghum,  36670. 
Kapok,  Ceiba  pentandra,  36886. 
Karatas  plumieri,  36260. 
Kihariipat,  Maba  ellipHea,  36877. 
Kohl-rabi,  Brassiea    oleraosa    oaulo-rapa, 

36770.  • 

Kolalea,  Adenanthera  pawmina,  36866. 

La  tze,  Capsicum  annuum,  36775. 
Lacayoti,  Cueurbita  fieifolia,  36328. 
Lada,  Morinda  dtrtfalia,  36880. 
Ladda,  Morinda  citrtfolia,  86880. 
Lagenaria  vulgaris,  36598. 
Lala,  Meibomia  umbdkUa,  86878,  36879. 
Laranja  cravo,    Citrus  nobilis  ddidosaj 

36634. 
da  terra,  Citrus  oursnlmm,  36636, 

36694,  36707. 
Larch,  Siberian,  Larix  dakuriea,  36728. 
Laige-leaved  water  gum,  Eugenia  wnte- 

natii,  36272. 
Larix  dahurica,  86728. 
Laumaile,  Oynopogon  braeteolosa,  36874. 
Lemon,  Citrus  limonia,  36654. 
Lespedeza  sp.,  36563. 
LeOoaena  gtauca,  36876. 
Li  hsiao  tou,  Phaseolus  angularis,  36922. 
Lieania  platypus,  36590,  36591. 
LiguJaria  ap.,  36761. 

sibirica,  36762. 
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'yUium  Umgiftorum^  36261. 

spp.,  36570,  36627,  36678. 
ily,  Hanifl'fl,  Lilium  Umgifiorum,  36261. 
See  alsoXtZtum  spp. 
:iiDa  bean,   Phtueolus  lunatu$y   36479- 

36484. 
'Anum  tuUaHsaimum,  36565,  36566,  36600, 

36630,  36849-36851. 
J09L,  Bixa  oreUana,  36869. 
Lonicera  eaenUea,  36752. 

spp.,  3674&-36751. 
^pa,  Leucaena  glaum,  36876. 
L.U  Ueh  to,  RuJbu»  sp.,  36758. 

tou,  Phauolus  auretLB,     See    under 

3684^-36848. 
tze,  Phaaeolus  aureui,  86920. 
Lueuma  sp.,  36324. 
Lulo,  Solanum  quiioenu,  36507. 
LupinuM  spp.,  86347,  36348. 
Lychnia  eoronata,  36764. 

&fa  ya,  Zea  mayn,  36891. 

Uaba,  Maha  eUipiim,  36877. 

Maha  eUipHca,  36877. 

Siadronho,  Arlmtus  amarienns,  36529. 

Makerika,  Cnunna  eUgana,  36872. 

Mcdus  spp.,  36601,  36803. 

Mamalupe,      Clerodendrum      amieorum, 

36871. 
Mamfto,  Cariea  papaya,  36844. 

da  India,  Cwrica  papaya,  36697. 
Man  ching  p'yi  liang,  Brauiea  oleracea 

caulo-rapa,  36770. 
Mangifera  indiea,   36688,   36690,    36815, 

36841. 
Mango,  Augusta,  36690. 

(Brazil),  36688,  36690,  36841. 
Rosa,  36688,  36841. 
(Samoa),  36815. 
Mangosteen,  Oarcinia  Tnangostana,  36575. 
Manin,  AraehU  hypogaea,  36296-36297. 
Matta  verde,  Faibiana  imhricata,  36567. 
Mau  doh,  8oja  max,  36785. 

tau  ahu,  Amygdalus  davidkma,36666. 
Medicago  rutAmioa,  36784. 

mOiva,  36551-36560. 
Meibomia  wribellata,  36878,  36879. 
Mekoflsie,  Holcui  sorghum,  36680. 
Mtlilotu8alba,Z656i. 
Melinis  mmutyiora,  36625. 
Mfonghuya,  Holcus  sorghum,  36682. 
Mi  pang  tse,  Zea  iiu^s,  36889-36893. 


Millet,  Chaetoddoa  italica,  36673.  36796. 
pearl,  Pennisetum  glaucum,  36616, 
36655,  36931. 
Molasses  grass,  Mdinis  minuHJhra,  36625. 
Moriruh  cUrtfolia,  36880. 
Morua  alba,  36696. 

Mou-yeou,  AleurUes  montana,  36897. 
Mountain  ash,  Sorbus  sp.,  36730. 
Mulberry,  Morua  aJba,  36696. 
Mung  bean.    See  Pha$eolu$  aureus. 
Muskmelon  (Austria),  36862,  26863. 
(Brazil),  36845. 
(Italy),  36534. 
(Peru),  36314,  36315. 
(Turkey),  36660. 
See  also  Cucumis  melo. 
Mu-yu  shu,  AleurUes  m/mtana,  36897. 
tree,  AleurUes  montana,  36897. 
Myrckaria  eauliflora,  36702,  36709, 36888. 
Myristica  inutUis,  36881. 
Myrtle,    drooping,    Eugenia    venUnatiH, 
36272. 

Aa«wZ2a  sp.,  36349. 
Nasturtium,  Tropaeolum  sp..  36391. 
Nau,  Qynopogon  bracteohsa,  36874. 
Navel  orangQ.  See  CUnu  sinensis, 
Navo,  Brassica  rapa,  36301. 
Nepkrosperma  van^houUeana,  36487. 
Niootiana  rustica,  36780. 

tabacum,  36492-36496. 
Nicuri  palm,  Cocos  coronata,  36927. 
NUraria  schoberi,  36800. 
Niu-piu,  Styhma  paafioa,  36883,  36884. 
Nona,  Morinda  dbrifolia,  86880. 
Noo  li,  Prunus  humUis,  36721. 

sp.,  86722. 
Nutmeg,  Myristica  sp.,  36881. 

Oak,  cork,  Quercus  suber,  36925. 
Oat  (China),  36675. 
hull-less,  36675. 
(Turkestan),  36546-36548. 

See  also  Avena  spp. 
Oka  verrucosa,  36679. 
Oleaster,  Elaeagnus  angusttfolia,  36542- 

36544. 
Olive,  wild,  Olea  verrucosa,  36679. 
Omahangu,  Pennisetum  glaucum,  36931. 
Omakunde,  Vtgna  sinensis,  36933. 
Onion.    See  Allium  cepa. 
Operadina  tuberosa,  36843. 
Opuntiasj^p,,  36350-36357. 
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Onuige,  bitter,  CUnu  aurantium,  36636, 
36694,  36707. 
(Brazil),  36635-36637,  36689, 
36691,    36692,    36694,    36701, 
36707. 
(Guatemala),  36265,  36266. 
Ormotia  monotperma,  36358. 
8pp.,  36359,  36394. 
Oryza  longisUxmnala^  36533. 
Ostryopns  davidianay  36731. 

Pa  shan  ghu,   Ampdoptia   aamitifolia, 

36754. 
Pah  woh,  Lilivm  sp.,  36627. 
Pahudia  rhcmboidea,  36550. 
Bvi  gho,  Lilium  sp.,  36678. 

haaio  tou,  Pha»eoluB  anffiUariB^  36923. 
loba,  RajJionus  taliva,  36772. 
mei,  Soja  max,  36846. 
ts'ai,  ^roMtcaspp.,  36781-36783. 
Palm.    See  Acrooomia,  scUroocarpa,  Bactrig 
ulilis,    Cooos    eoronata^    Ne- 
pAit>f]perma  ixm-Aoutteana,  and 
Photnioojihorium  bcfnigiaaKum, 
Pojioxquinqu^folvum,  36282, 36596,  36716, 

36900. 
Pcmiaim  mUiaoeum^  36674. 
Papaturro,  BeUueia  ep.,  36864. 

agrio,    BeUuda    costarioensiSj 
36535. 
Papaya  (Argentina),  36262. 

(Brazil),  36273,  36275-36278, 

36697,  36844. 
(Oeylon),  36280,  36281,  36628. 
(Costa  Bica),  36633. 
(Florida),  36930. 
(Hawaii),  36605. 
Karl  Schulz,  36273. 
(Samoa),  36489. 
(Transvaal),  36659. 
Watergate,  36277. 
See  also  Carica  papaya. 
Parinari  laurinumy  36882. 
Passiflora  ligutaria,  36362,  36363. 

^.,  36361. 
Passion  fruit,  Pamflora  spp.,  36361-36363. 
Pea,  Pisum  gativum,  36369,  36370. 
Peach  (BrazQ),  36703. 

(China),  36664,  36665, 36724, 36725, 

36805,  36806,  36807. 
(Chosen),  36717. 
(India),  36485. 

wild.    See  Amygdalus  davidianc. 
See  also  Amygdalus  persica. 


Peanut,  AraMs  hfpogaea^  36296-36298. 
Pear,  PyruM  sp.,  36802. 
Pearl  millet,  P^tinueeuin  gUKUcum^  36616, 
.  36655,  36931. 

Pechevaye,  Badju  tUUiSt  96573. 
Pel  mei,  Soja  maxj  36648. 
Penniaetum  gkmcum,  36616,  36655,  36931. 
tifphoideum.    See  Pennmtum 
glaueum. 
Pepper,  red,  Capneum  aruwum,  36774- 

36777. 
Penea  americana,    36270,    30003,    36604, 
36687,  36817. 
borbonia^  36623. 

earolinentis.    See  Penea  borhonia, 
gratianma.     See  Penea  americana. 
Persimmon.    See  Diospyros  spp. 
Peumus  boldus,  36279. 
Phaaeolus  angularii,  36838-36840,  36907, 
36910-36912,  36921-36923. 
aureus,  36909,  36920. 
coodneus,  36476-36478. 
lunatus,  36479-36484. 
i?t^ru,    36395-36475,    36861, 
36924. 
Phoenicophorium  borsigianumf  36486. 
Phoenix  daetylifera,  36676,  3681S-36828. 
Physalis  sp.,  36364. 
Picea  obovata,  36729. 
Pien  wu  tou,  Soja  max,  36919. 
Pimpinella  anisum,  36365. 
Pifiuela  de  garrobo,   Karatas  plumim, 

36260. 
Piptadenia  cebil,  36367,  36368. 

sp.,  36366. 
Piro,  Karatas  plumieri,  36260. 
PIstache,  Pistaeia  sp.,  36263. 
Pistacia  sp.,  36263. 
Pisum  sativum,  36369,  36370. 
Pitanga,  Eugenia  uniflora,  36929. 
Pleiogynium  solandri,  36606. 
Plum  (China),  36718-36722,  36804. 

Yellow  Ussurian  (Siberia),  36607. 
See  also  Prunus  spp. 
PolakoiosHa  iacaco,  36592. 
Pomegranate,  Puniea  granatum,  36488. 
Pomelo,  Citrus  grandis,  36589,  36698. 
Potato  (Bolivia),  36656-36658. 
(Peru),  36384. 
See  also  Solanum  spp. 
Poupartia  axillaris^  36899. 

fordii.  See  Poupartia  ariUam. 
Prickly  pear,  Opunlia  spp.,  36350-36357. 
Pritchardia  padfioa.    See  Styloma  padfm. 
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ProsOi  Panicum  mUiticeumy  36674. 
Prymm  damdiana.    See  Amygdalus  david- 


#,  36721. 

pcufM,  36723. 

penica.    See  Am^fffdalut  penica. 

9alieifolia,  36371. 

mlidna,  36804. 

trUoba,  36718-36720. 

Bpp.,  36607,  36722. 
Pndtum  guajava,  36372-36374. 
Pumpkin,  Cucurfnta  pepOy  36330. 
/Hmiea  grwnatum^  36488. 
Pynu  sp.,  36802. 

Quebncho,  Sdwnopms  larenim,  36264. 

(htcmtf  8uber,  36925. 

Quid*  de  Pemambuca,  Co>uiarea  hexan- 

<ira,  36661. 
Quinoa,    ChenopodiuM    gmnoa^    3630&- 

36312. 

Badicih,  liapAamtfMc^mM,  36771, 36772. 
Raphaanut  mOiwus,  36771,  36772. 
Raspberry,  Rubus  ep.,  36600. 
Red  pepper,  Capncum  annuum,  36774- 

36777. 
Repallo,  Brattica  oUraaa  eapiiata,  36290. 
bianco,  Brasnea  oleracea  capir 
tata,  36300. 
/ZAmnua  sp.,  36735. 
/^i&efspp.,  36756,  36856. 
Rice,  perennial,  Oryza    Umgutaminata, 

36533. 
/^icimM  oommunif,  36375,  36377. 
RoUinia  orthopetala,  36561. 
Ro9a  laevigata^  36638. 

spp.,  36857-36859. 
Rose  (BiasU),  36638. 

(China),  36857-36859. 

See  also  Rom  spp. 
Ridm  spp.,  36571,  36572,  36609,  36758, 

36759. 

Sambueus  raeemoaa,  36744. 
vnUianmif  36745. 
San  pien   hnang  goo  tee,    Chaaochioa 
italica,  36796. 
yah,  DioBcorea  sativa,  36629. 
Sansapote,  Luxmia  platypus,  36590, 36591. 
Santonica,  Artemina  maritima,  36814. 
SapinduB  saponaria,  36376,  36378. 
Sapote,  white,  Canmvroa  edulis,  36602. 
Scarlet  runner,  Phaseoliu  eoccineua,  36476. 


Schinopsis  loreTUzU,  36264. 

iSc^nua  terebintkifoHua,  36259,  36708. 

Schmmdra  Mntnris,  36755. 

Schmmotua  wrbifolius,  36799. 

iSfcZeria  polycarpa,  36885. 

ScuUllaria  sp.,  36763. 

Sea  buckthorn,   HippophdH  rhamnoidea, 

36743. 
Seleeele,  ScUria  polycarpa^  36885. 
Sesame,  Sesamum  orientale,  36896. 
Sewmum  orierUale,  36896. 
Setaria  italica.    See  ChaetodUoa  italica. 
Shalil,  ATnyffdahu  pernca,  36485. 
Shan  yao,  Dioscorea  sativa,  36629. 
Siberian  larch,  Z/orir  dahurica,  36728. 
Silk  tree,  AUnaia  juMriann,  36810. 
Soapberry,   Sapindus  aaponaria,    36376, 

36378. 
Soi,  Diotcorea  sp.,  36873. 
iSo/a   moa;,    36576,    36643^6653,    36785, 
36809, 36829-36837, 36846-36848, 36901- 
36906,  36914-36919. 
Solanum  cundeatissimum,  36271,  36704. 
^uito^fiM,  36597. 
m&mwum,  36384. 
spp.,  36379-36383,  36656-36658. 
i$or6u<  sp.,  36730. 
Sorghattrum  atipoideSf  36624. 
Sorghum,  Andjiki,  36683. 

Angom,  36686. 

Bakoa,  36681. 

Ohiganzacha-Uwana,  36614. 

(China),  36670-36672,  36795. 

Daneri,  36685. 

Djolomri,  36684. 

Dura  Bufa,  36639. 

(France),  36935,  36936. 

Fullahkom,  36681. 

Ganvaii,  36611. 

(German  East  Africa),  36610- 
36615. 

(Oerman    Southwest    Africa), 
36932. 

lilja,  36932. 

(Kamerun),  36680-36686. 

Lugugu,  36613. 

Mekossie,  36680. 

Mfonghuya,  36682. 

Ndagumo,  36612. 

(Sudan),  36639. 

Teleri,  36683. 

Tikarkom,  36682. 

Utwaslmba,  36610. 

Utwewampela,  36615. 
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Sarghnm,  Wn  ta  lang  kaoliang,  36670. 
Wuteguineakorn,  36680. 
See  also  Holcus  sorghum, 
Soursop.    See  Annona  mvricata. 
Soy  bean,  Chin  hwang  tou,  36649. 
yuan,  36651. 

tou,  36651, 36915. 
(China),  36785,  36809. 
Ghing  tou,  36646,  3684a 
(Choeen),  2682^-^837. 
Ghu  pee  doh,  36809. 
Hei  chl,  36847. 
Hfliao  heo  tou,  36645. 
Hwang  tou,  36650. 
(lianchuria),     36576,     36643- 
36653,  36846-<36848,  36914- 
36919. 
Mau  doh,  36785. 
Pai  mei,  36846. 
Pei  mei,  36648. 
Pien  wu  tou,  36919. 
Ta  ching  tou,  36916. 
hei  tou,  36643. 
lieh  hei,  36644. 
pai  mei,  36914. 
wu  tou,  36918. 
White  eyebrow,  36576, 36647. 
Widowers'  beans,  36837. 
Yuan  tou,  36652. 
See  also  Soja  max, 
Sphenostylis  tunocar'pa,  36530. 
Spiran  wrbtfoUa.    See  Sckkonotus  wrhir 

foliuM, 
Spruce,  Picea  ohovata,  36729. 
Squash  (China),  36778,  36779,  36913. 

(Peru),  36316-36323, 36325-36327, 
36329,  36331-36342. 
See  also  CiuMrlnta  sp. 
Stevensonia   grandtfoUa,    See    Phoenico- 

phorium  borngianum, 
Stipa  spp.,  36385,  36386,  36791. 
Strawberry,   yellow,   Duthe$nea  itiotoa, 

36757. 
StyUma  pwafica^  36883,  36884. 
Su  cheog  tou,  PhoBeolus  vtUgariSf  36924. 
Surinam  cherry,  Eti^nia  uniflora,  36929. 
Sse  SBU  la  tze,  Capticum  annuum,  36774. 

Tacaco,  Polakamhia  tacaco,  36592. 
Ta  ching  tou,  Soja  maXy  36916. 

hei  tou^  Soja  max,  36643. 

lieh  hei,  Soja  maxt  36644. 

pai  mei,  Soja  max,  36914. 

tsao,  Zinphua  jujiLba,  36852. 


Ta  tzu  ku  chen,  HippophaM  rtomnoMfei, 
36743. 
wu  tou,  Soja  max,  36918. 
Tangerine,  dtnu  nobUis  deUcum,  36634. 
Taro.    SeeDasheen. 
Tattas,  Dodonaea  vixom,  36813. 
Tchi  tchi,  Stipa  sp.,  36791. 
Tee  ren  tze,  Dwihiesnea  indka,  ^fflhl. 
Teleri,  Hokus  wrghum,  36683. 
Thladiantha  duhiay  36798. 
Tick  trefoil,  Meibomia  umbeUata,  96878, 

36879. 
Tien  ts'ai.  Beta  vulgaris,  36773. 
Tikarkom,  Holcus  sorghum,  36682. 
Tindalo,  Pakudia  rhomJboidea,  36550. 
To  kwei  boun  tze,  Zea  mags,  36667. 
Tobacco  (China),  36780. 

(Java),  36492-36496. 
Eanari,  36492. 
Eedoe,  36496. 
Wonoeobo,  36495. 
See  also  Nicotiana  spp. 
To/ui/'crasp.,  36387. 

Tomate  extranjero,  Oyphomandra  beum, 
36934. 
franc^,     Cyphomand^    hetatea, 

36934. 
chileno,  Oypfurmandn  sp.,  86343. 
Tree  tomato,  Cgphomandra  spp.,  36343. 

36934. 
Tritieum  aesUvum,  36392,  36499-36527, 
86577-36587,  36622. 
mdgare.  B^  Trideumaeatiiim. 
spp.,  36388-36390. 
Tropaeolum  sp.,  36391. 
Tsai  shu,  Larix  dakuriea,  36728. 
Tsao,  Zisdphusjujuha,  36852-36854. 
Tsiao  ma  lien,  Iris  ensata,  36765. 
Tsui  loba,  Raphanus  satwus,  36771. 
Tumbas,  Passiflora  sp.,  36361. 
Tuna.    See  Opuntia  spp. 
Tung  pai  ts'ai,  Brassioa  pekinensist  36783. 
Tung-yu,   AleurUes  fordU,     See  under 

36897. 
Turnip,  Brassica  rapa,  36301. 
Tze  kua,  ThladiafUha  dubia,  36798. 
Tzu  li,  Ribes  sp.,  36756. 

UtOy  Oolooasia  sp.,  36677. 
TJzuxa-mame,  Vigna  sinensis,  36996. 

Vavae,  Ceiba  pmtandra,  36886. 
Vemkia  morUana.   See  Aleurites  nwntoM. 
Vetch,  Ficio  spp.,  36786,  36787. 
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Vxbwrman  apuluBt  36732. 

plioatvm,  36855. 
Vieiafaba,  36393. 

spp.,  36786,  36787. 
Vtgna  9inensi»i  36908,  36933. 
VUis  amwensis,  36753. 

Walnut.    See  Jugkma  ep. 

butternut  hybrid,  36865. 
Water  gum,  lazge-leaved,  Eugerm  vente- 

natii,  36272. 
Wheat,  BathuiBt  No.  2,  36577. 

(BoUvia),  36389,  36390,  36392. 

Calbigia,  36622. 

Cedar,  36578. 

Cleveland,  36579. 

Cowra  No.  3,  36580. 

Genoa,  36581. 

Gentile  rono,  36622. 

German  calbigia,  36622. 

(Italy),  36622. 

John  Brown,  36582. 

Jonathan,  36583. 

(New  South  Wales),  36677-^6587. 

(Peru),  36388. 

Red  calbigia,  36622. 

Rymer,  36586. 

Sicilian  calbigia,  36622. 

Thew,  36687. 

(Turkestan),  36498-^6527. 

Wagga  No.  19,  36584. 


Wheat,  Warren,  36585. 

See  also  TrUicum  spp. 
White  runner,  Pluueohu  eoectneuSf  36477, 
36478. 
sapote,  Casimiroa  eduUs,  36602. 
Harvey,  36602. 
^^dowers'  beans,  Soja  max,  36837. 
Wong  pa  tiao,  Sambucus  wUliamm,  36745. 
Wood-oil  tree.    See  Alewritea  spp. 
Wormseed,  Levant,  Ariemida  mcariUmay 

36814. 
Wormwood,  Artemisia  sp.,  36797. 
Wu  ta  lang  kaoliang,  Hokus  iorghum, 

36670. 
Wuteguineakom,  Holcus  sorghum^  36680. 

Yam.    See  Dioseorea  sp. 
Ye  mu  shu,  Medicago  nUhenica,  36784. 
Ygerilla,  Ridntis  communis,  36376, 36377. 
Yu  kua,  CtLCurbita  maxima,  36779. 

mei,  Avena  nuda,  36675. 

tao,  Colocasia  spp.,  36677. 

tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  36854. 
Yuan  tou,  Soja  max,  36652. 

Zea    mays,     36267-36269,     36667-36669, 

36699,  36710-36712,  3688^-36896. 
Zinnia  elegans.    See  Crassina  elegans. 
Ziziphusjujuba,  36852-36854. 

sativa,    Qee  Ziziphus  jujtiba. 
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Littleriver,  Fla.;  H.  P.  Stuckey,  Experiment,  Oa.;  Dr.  I^  Trabut,  Director,  Sertiee 
Botanique,  Algiers,  Algeria;  SL  H.  Wilson,  Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass, 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM 
JANUARY  1  TO  MARCH  31,  1914  (NO.  38;  NOS. 
36937  TO  37646).     

INTBODUCTOBY  STATEMENT. 

While  plants  adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States  pre- 
dominate in  this  inventory,  it  is  probable  that  something  of  interest 
to  nearly  everyone  who  is  experimenting  with  plants  will  be  found 
described  or  listed  in  it,  and  this  introductory  statement  is  designed 
to  point  out  certain  interesting  features  regarding  them  which  occur 
to  the  writer  even  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  their 
introduction  to  make  anyone  really  familiar  with  their  behavior 
in  this  country. 

Whether  the  Kerguelen  cabbage  {Pringlea  arUiscorbutiea^  No. 
37554),  which  is  a  low,  sprawling  plant  with  heads  of  leaves  some- 
times 18  inches  across,  that  occurs  close  to  the  seashore  on  Ker* 
guelen  Island,  will  ever  thrive  in  this  country  may  be  a  question, 
but  no  doubt  those  interested  in  cabbages  will  be  glad  to  test  it.  It 
has  a  dense  white  heart  and  a  taste  like  mustard  and  cress,  though 
coarser.  The  Lii  tou  {Phaseolus  aureus^  No.  37078),  a  bean  from 
which  in  China  a  starch  that  is  considered  superior  to  com  or  wheat 
starch  is  prepared  for  laundry  purposes,  deserves  to  be  investigated 
in  this  country.  A  collection  of  23  varieties  of  beans  (Nos.  37036  to 
37058)  from  Fusan,  Chosen  (Korea),  may  yield  some  valuable  sorts 
tor  cultivation  in  our  gardens  after  they  become  acclimated.  And 
among  the  98  varieties  of  soy  beans  secured  through  Consul  General 
Scidmore,  of  SeouL  (Nos.  37228  to  37325),  and  similar  collections 
from  Pyeng  Yang  (Nos.  37326  to  37356)  and  Kbngju  (Nos.  87396  to 
37404),  Chosen  (Korea),  there  should  be  some  valuable  forms  of  this 
remarkable  food  plant.  The  eight  named  varieties  (Nop.  37145  to 
37152)  of  Japanese  udo  from  Kanagawa  Ken  propagated  by  cut- 
tings will  doubtless  make  it  possible  to  lengthen  materially  the  season 
of  this  new  spring  vegetable. 

Nut  growers  will  be  interested  in  testing  the  English  walnut 
variety  (No.  37225)  which  Dr.  Trabut  has  sent  in  from  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Algeria,  where  it  has  been  grown  for  centuries  by  the  natives 
and  appears  to  have  become  fixed  in  character. 

The  possibility  of  greater  or  less  resistance  of  the  Chinese  chestnut 
(Caatanea  molliaaima)  to  the  chestnut  bark  disease  will  make  Frank 
N.  Meyer's  discovery  of  two  superior  fruiting  varieties  (Nos.  37547 
and  37548)  in  the  region  south  of  Sianfu  of  peculiar  interest 

Varieties  of  Abyssinian  flax  from  Addis  Abeba  (Nos.  37086  to 
37089),  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  Sandford,  of  the 
British  Legation,  may  be  valuable  to  the  students  of  the  flax  in* 
diistry  if  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  Abyssinian  barleys  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions  is  an  indication  of  similarity  of  climate. 

Egyptian-cotton  growing  has  become  an  industry  in  California, 
but  experimenters  are  still  at  work  testing  different  strains,  and  they 
may  find  something  of  value  in  a  reported  nearly  wild  form  from 
Angola,  Africa  (No.  37125),  which  there  develops  a  very  strong 
fiber.  Although  it  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  American  paper 
manijfacturers  are  yet  ready  to  put  on  their  program  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  grass  for  paper-pulp  purposes,  the  preliminary  trial  of 
Ischaemum  binatum  (No.  37014),  which  has  been  experimented  with 
for  this  purpose  in  British  India,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  them. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  bamboo  groves  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  fact  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  territory  which  might  be  covered  with  species 
of  this  remarkable  plant.  Whether  the  Takuara  bamboo  of  Para- 
guay (Bambos  yuadua^  No.  37009),  which  grows  on  low,  sandy  lands 
along  the  rivers  and  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  will  prove  hardy  re- 
mains to  be  determined. 

The  expedition  from  this  office  sent  to  Bahia  and  Bio  de  Janeiro 
to  investigate  the  culture  of  the  navel  orange  found  in  occasional 
use  there  as  a  cover  crop  a  species  of  Crotalaria  (No.  36969) 
which  may  prove  valuable  for  dry  or  semiarid  orchard  lands  in  this 
country.  Information  has  come  through  the  same  source  regarding 
the  use  in  that  region  of  the  fruits  of  the  Macauba  palm  {Acrocorrda 
sclerocarpa^  No.  37382)  for  hog  feed.  The  thick  layer  of  white, 
starchy  material  surrounding  the  hard  kernel  is  said  to  be  preferred 
to  corn  and  to  be  very  fattening.  The  fruit  clusters  of  these  palms 
weigh  as  much  as  65  or  75  pounds. 

Of  grain  crops  for  trial  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the 
sorghum  varieties  (Nos.  36960  to  36963),  which  are  grown  by  the 
Matabele,  Setchuana,  Mambukuschu,  and  Serotse  tribes  of  southwest- 
em  Africa,  the  pearl  millet  (No.  36959),  from  German  Southwest 
Africa,  and  a  collection  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  (Nos. 
37154  to  37167)  from  the  Tulun  Experiment  Field  of  Russia. 

This  inventory  contains  a  number  of  interesting  new  fruits  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Brazilian  expedition  composed  of  Messrs. 
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P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson  Popenoe.  These  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  experimenters  in  California,  southern  Texas, 
and  Florida.  They  include  a  large-fruited  variety  of  the  cashew 
(No.  37027),  a  fruit  tree  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  in 
Florida.  Not  only  is  its  fruit  edible,  both  out  of  hand  and  preserved 
or  in  the  form  of  an  ade,  but  the  nut  when  roasted  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  of  all  table  nuts. 

The  pitomba  (Eugenia  luach/nathiana^  No.  37017),  a  deep  orange- 
colored  aromatic  fruit  of  the  myrtle  family  which  ripens  in  Decem- 
ber; the  imbu  {Spondias  tuberosa^  No.  37018),  a  drought-resistant 
tree  of  the  caatinga  lands  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  consumed  in  great  quantities,  both  fresh  and  preserved, 
and  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  making  imbuzada,  a  drink 
peculiar  to  the  country,  made  of  the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  fruit  mixed 
with  boiling  milk;  the  so-called  wild  lemon  {Rheedia  edulis^  No. 
37384),  a  relative  of  the  mangosteen;  the  cambucfi  (Myrciaria  eduliSj 
No.  37094),  a  relative  of  the  jaboticaba,  with  a  flavor  resembling  that 
of  the  passion  fruit;  the  grumichama  {Eugenia  dambeyiy  No.  36968), 
Another  species  of  the  myrtle  family,  which  resembles  remotely  our 
cultivated  cherry  and  is  pronounced  by  the  members  of  the  expedition 
one  of  the  most  agreeably  flavored  fruits  of  its  class;  the  gravat& 
(No.  36967),  a  wild  relative  of  the  pineapple,  with  straw-colored, 
spicy,  delightfully  acid  fruits  and  a  skin  containing  a  strong  vege^ 
table  acid  which  attacks  the  hands,  lips,  and  mouth  of  anyone 
thoughtless  enough  to  handle  it  carelessly;  the  pera  do  campo  (No. 
37392),  an  extremely  interesting  wild  fruit-bearing  bush  which  has 
not  yet  been  cultivated,  although  it  bears  large  pear-shaped  aromatic 
fruits,  on  shoots  not  over  4  feet  high ;  the  laranja  da  terra  (No.  36971) , 
a  citrus  stock  on  which  in  Bahia  the  navel  orange  is  grown;  the 
laranja  selecta  (No.  36947),  a  promising  variety  of  orange  which  it 
is  thought  is  likely  to  mature  its  fruits  in  California  during  spring 
8nd  summer,  and  as  it  has  no  thorns  and  produces  fruits  of  ideal 
shape  for  packing,  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  of  considerable  value 
to  citrus  growers  in  Florida  and  southern  California ;  the  lime  orange 
(Nos.  36949  to  36961),  with  a  flavor  halfway  between  that  of  the 
orange  and  the  lime ;  a  shaddock  reported  to  be  seedless  (No.  36946) , 
and  a  juicy  pink-fleshed  shaddock  (No.  36945)  are  some  of  the  other 
introductions  of  the  expedition  covered  by  this  inventory. 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  persimmon  collections  now  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  materially  added  to  through  the  introduction  of  9 
varieties  (Nos.  37465  to  37473)  collected  by  Mr.  Meyer  near  Ling- 
pao,  Honan;  16  varieties  (Nos.  37525  to  37540)  from  Nantotchu, 
south  of  Sianfu;  and  a  collection  of  46  varieties  (Nos.  37168  to 
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;J7218)  from  Prof.  Tanikawa,  representing  the  collection  growing  at 
the  Okitsii  Government  Horticultural  Experiment  Station  in  Japan. 
Those  interested  in  the  question  of  stocks  for  the  cultivated  pear  will 
want  to  test  the  pear-quince  hybrid  Pyronia  (No.  87606),  which  has 
been  favorably  mentioned  by  Dr.  Trabut. 

The  lime  growers  on  the  Florida  Keys  will  doubtless  test  the 
Sylhet,  or  Rungpur,  lime  (No.  37084),  sent  in  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless 
from  Seharunpur,  where  it  is  used  for  softening  leather. 

Additions  to  the  Chinese  jujube  collections  have  been  made  through 
the  Ya  hu  tsao^  or  "  gourd-shaped  jujube  '^  (No.  87069),  sent  by  Dr. 
Yamei  Kin,  and  the  large-fruited  jujubes  of  Lingpao  (Nos.  87475 
and  87476),  where  hundreds  of  acres  of  this  fruit  were  seen  by 
Mr.  Meyer. 

The  Chinese  Cudrania,  a  close  relative  of  the  Osage  orange,  has 
proved  hardy  at  Washington;  and  as  many  of  the  Javanese  trees 
have  shown  their  ability  to  thrive  in  southern  Florida,  the  introduc- 
tion of  both  male  and  female  forms  of  a  Javanese  Cudrania  with 
bright  orange  fruits  which  are  considered  edible  by  the  Japanese  in 
Formosa  (Nos.  86986,  87015,  and  87016)  is  of  interest,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  hybrids  have  already  been  made  between  Cudrania  and 
the  Osage  orange. 

The  following  additions  to  the  shrubs  and  trees  suitable  for  door- 
yard  and  park  planting  appear  in  this  inventory : 

The  Sumatra  Casuarina  (No.  87119),  which,  if  it  thrives,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  more  cheerful  as  a  street  tree  in  Florida  than  the 
Australian  species;  the  Queensland  gold-blossom  tree  {Barklya 
syringifoUa,  No.  87134),  which  bears  racemes  of  golden  yellow 
flowers;  Bauhinia  hookeri  (No.  37185)  from  Australia,  which  bears 
white  flowers  with  crimson  edges;  three  hardy  Chinese  species  of 
Cotoneaster  (Nos.  37596  to  87598) ;  five  species  of  barberries  (Nos. 
37495  to  37499)  originally  from  China  and  the  mountains  of  tropical 
Asia;  five  distinct  varieties  of  the  Chinese  allspice  (Meratia  praecox^ 
formerly  Chimonanthus  fragranSy  Nos.  37487,  87488,  and  37522  to 
37524),  a  fragrant  flowering  shrub  of  interest  to  florists;  and  the 
large-flowered  tropical  Talauma  hodgsoni  (No.  87216),  which  bears 
blooms  6  inches  across,  resembling  the  magnolia. 

Chinese  names  in  this  inventory  have  been  brought,  so  far  as 
possible,  into  accord  with  the  best  authorities,  the  geographic  names 
(except  when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Geographic 
Board)  being  given  in  the  form  ajc^cepted  by  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Communications  Postal  Guide.  Many  of  the  smaller  village  names, 
however,  are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  location  of 
the  village  is  given  with  reference  to  the  nearest  town  mentioned  in 
that  reference  work. 
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The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Kiley,  the  botanical  determinations  of  introductions  have  been  made 
and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Skeels,  and  the  descriptive  and  botanical  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Stuntz,  who  has  also  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory,  as  of 
all  the  publications  of  this  office. 

David  Fairchild, 
Agricylturdl  Explorer  in  Charge. 

,     Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington^  D.  C.^  July  2^,  1916. 
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36987  and  36938.  Linum  usrrATissiMUM  L.  Flax. 

From  Matania  el  Saff,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Blrcher,  Middle 
Egypt  Botanic  Station.    Received  January  3,  1914. 
Secured  from  two  different  dealers  in  flaxseed  and  therefore  given  distinct 
numbers  as  representing  perhaps  two  distinct  varitles.     For  the  use  of  the 
Office  of  Cereal  Investigations  in  its  work  on  flax. 

36939  and  36940. 

From  Kalat,  Baluchistan.  Presented  by  Capt  S.  Williams,  assistant  politi- 
cal agent,  Mastung,  Kalat,  Baluchistan,  India.  Received  January  3, 1914. 
36990.  HoRDEUM  VULOABE  L.  Barley. 

"Barley  grown  In  this  State."     {WiUiams.) 
86940.  Tbiticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 

{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 
"Wheat  grown  in  this  State."     {Williaim.) 

36941.  Soi«ANUM  TUBEROSUM  L.  Fotato. 

From  Bogota,  (Colombia.    Presented  by  Sefior  J.  M.  Vargas  Vergara.  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture.     Received  January  3,  1914. 
"Papa  ffruesa,  a  variety  of  tuquerrena,  selected  at  random,  which  will  show 
you  the  development  the  tubers  reach  here,  these  presumably  not  being  the 
largest"     {Vargas  Vergara.) 

36942  to  36954. 

From  Brazil    Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson 
Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  January  8,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 
86842.  OiTBTJS  SINENSIS  (L.)  Osbeck.  Sweet  orange. 

"(No.  42.  Bahia,  Brazil.  December  13,  1913.)  Navel  orange  bud 
sticks  from  select  tree  No.  6,  Dr.  Fortunato  da  Silva's  place,  Cabulla. 
Circumference  of  trunk,  211  inches;  height  of  tree,  14  feet;  spread  of 
tree,  17  feet;  habit  of  growth,  spreading.  Tree  12  feet  from  coffee 
trashes.  Two  main  branches,  forking  19  inches  above  ground;  foliage 
dense,  dark  green;  leaves  elliptical,  medium  size,  petiole  medium  size; 
no  thorns.  Fruits,  June  crop,  296 ;  December  crop,  14.  No  variations  of 
fmit  noticed.  Fruits  borne  all  through  the  tree  and  of  yellowish  brown 
color  for  the  ripe  ones.  Navel  small  to  medium  size,  mostly  rudimentary. 
Brown  and  cottony  scale,  lichens,  and  several  fungi  on  the  tree.  Very 
little  mottle-leaf  and  very  little  gum  disease.  No  plant  parasites.  Tree 
about  14  years  old.  Few  dead  branches.  For  trial  in  California  for 
improved  navel  types." 
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36942  to  36954— Contd.   (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 

36943.  OiTBUS  MiaiiCA  L.  Citron. 

"(No.  45.  Bahia,  Brazil.  December  19,  1913.)  Thirteen  cutUngs  from 
the  grove  of  Dr.  Miguel  de  Teive  e  ArgoUo,  Roma,  Bahla.  Typical  dtron 
of  commerce  of  very  good  quality.    For  trial  in  southern  Oalifomia." 

36944.  GriBUB  obandis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Shaddock. 

.  "(No.  46.  Bahia,  Brazil,  December  19,  1913.)  Bud  sticks  of  sweet 
shaddock:  or  grapefruit  from  Dr.  Miguel  de  Teive  e  Argollo's  grove, 
Roma,  Bahia.  Large  pear-shaped  fruit,  thick  skinned,  straw-colored 
flesh,  sweet  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  the  grapefruit  in  quality.  Tree 
very  productive.    For  trial  in  southern  California." 

36945.  OiTBUs  GUANOis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Shaddock. 

"(No.  48.  Bahla,  Brazil,  December  19,  1918.)  Thirty  bud  sticks  of 
pink-fleshed  shaddock  or  grapefruit  from  the  orchard  of  Dr.  Miguel  de 
Teive  e  ArgoIIo,  Roma,  Bahia.  Mr.  Popenoe  says  tills  fruit  resembles 
the  Indian  pummelo.  Its  shape  closely  resembles  that  of  a  slightly  flat- 
tened typical  Mar8h*8  seediess  grapefruit,  but  it  is  two  to  four  times  the 
size.  Very  smooth,  thick  skin.  Flesh  a  beautiful  pink  color,  very  at- 
tractive and  striking.  Fairly  Juicy,  strong  grapefruit  flavor,  very  few 
seeds.  This  fruit  is  of  possible  value  for  use  in  salads  aside  from  its 
use  as  a  breakfast  fruit.  The  texture  of  both  the  skin  and  flesh  is  very 
tender,  which  may  render  this  fruit  a  valuable  addition  to  our  citrus 
fruits  for  making  preserves.  Tree  productive  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions for  fruiting.  Very  little  mottle-leaf  or  gum  disease  and  apparently 
resistant  to  both.  Should  be  tried  extensively  In  both  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia and  the  fruits  tested  for  the  manufacture  of  grapefruit  products," 

36946.  Citrus  gbandis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Shaddock. 
"(No.  49.    Bahla,  Brazil,  December  19,  1913.)     Nineteen  bud  sticks  of 

what  was  reported  to  be  a  seedless  shaddock  from  the  orchard  of  Dr. 
Miguel  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Roma,  Bahia.  Dr.  V.  A.  Argollo  FerrSo  says 
this  is  the  true  laranja  tan/a,  which  is  frequently  recommended  as  a 
stock  for  budding  navel  oranges.  The  tree  has  very  little  mottle-leaf 
or  gummosis,  and  under  unfavorable  conditions  has  made  a  very  vigorous 
and  healthy  growth.  Very  productive.  Fruits  about  the  size  of  a  typical 
Marsh's  seedless  grapefruit.  Skin  rather  thick  but  tender.  Flesh  tender, 
Juicy,  with  strong  grapefruit  flavor,  and  many  seeds.  Should  be  tried  in 
both  California  and  Florida,  especially  for  breeding  purposes  and  as  a 
stock  on  which  to  bud  the  sweet  orange." 

36947.  Oftbus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Sweet  orange. 
"(No.  50.    Bahia,  Brazil,  December  19,  1913.)     Seventeen  bud  sticks 

of  laranja  selecta  from  Dr.  Miguel  de  Teive  e  Argollo's  place,  Roma, 
Bahia.  Typical  fruits,  averaging  about  150  size  (to  the  box),  very 
smooth,  thin  skin.  Very  Juicy,  Juice  slightly  acid;  of  excellent  quality. 
Few  seeds.  This  fruit  will  probably  mature,  in  Oillfornia  during  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons  and  may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
summer  fruits  in  that  State.  Fruits  very  uniform  on  the  tree,  and  when 
started  the  light-green  color  changes  to  deep,  somewhat  reddish  orange. 
No  thorns  on  the  tree.  Very  vigorous  in  growth  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. Fruits  Ideal  shape  for  packing.  Should  be  tried  in  Florida  and 
California." 
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36942  to  36954— Gontd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
36048.  CiTKus  SINENSIS  (L.)  Osbeck.  Sweet  orange. 

"(No.  51.  Bahla,  BrazU,  December  19,  1913.)  Thirty-seven  bud  sticks 
from  navel  orange  tree  No.  1-6-1,  grove  of  Col.  Demetrio  Luiz  de  Souza, 
Cruz  do  Ck)sme,  Bahia.  This  tree  is  the  best  In  the  De  Souza  grove. 
Height,  18  feet ;  spread,  21  feet.  Habit  of  growth,  spreading ;  height  of 
head,  18  inches ;  three  main  branches ;  dense  dark-green  foliage.  Leaves 
elliptical,  medium  size.  Petiole  medium,  no  thorns.  Fruits,  June  crop, 
237 ;  December  crop,  49 ;  total,  286.  No  variations  observed  In  the  fruits. 
December  fruits  yellowish  green;  navel  small  to  medium,  usually  rudi- 
mentary. Brown  and  other  common  scales,  lichens,  and  common  fungi 
on  trees.  Much  mottle-leaf;  little  gummosis.  Tree  25  years  old,  with 
few  small  dead  branches.  Fruits  large,  symmetrical,  and  uniform. 
Should  be  tried  in  California  for  improved  navel  type." 

86049  to  36051.  Oftbus  spp.  Lime  orange. 

From  Bnhia,  Brazil.    Collected  December  19,  1913. 

"  Bud  sticks  of  laranja  lima,  or  lime  orange,  from  trees  1  to  3,  fazenda 
of  Col.  Joao  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Agua  Comprida,  28  kilometers  north  of 
Bahla.  Large,  thrifty  trees;  very  fruitful.  Very  little  mottle-leaf  or 
gum  disease.  Dense  foliage,  large  dark-green  leaves.  Pet!oles  similar  to 
thwe  of  the  navel  orange.  Crop  borne  at  different  intervals  throughout 
the  year,  similar  to  the  navel  orange.  Fruit  light  green  in  color,  skin 
medium  thick,  flesh  tender,  very  juicy,  the  juice  spurting  from  fruit  when 
cut.  Flesh  light  golden  in  color,  very  little  rag.  Flavor  combines  that 
of  the  orange  and  lime ;  very  good.  With  more  acid,  as  the  navel  orange 
grown  in  California  shows  compared  to  the  same  fruit  in  Bahia,  the 
laranja  lima  will  furnish  a  valuable  fruit  drink.  Five  or  six  seeds  were 
found  in  the  fruits  cut.  Col.  Argollo  says  trees  come  true  from  seed. 
The  trees  are  more  productive  than  those  of  the  navel  orange  under  the 
same  conditions  and  sell  for  more  money  at  Agua  Comprida,  bringing  100 
to  120  reis  (3 J  to  4  cents)  apiece  throughout  the  year.  While  the  leaves 
have  the  petiole  of  the  navel  orange,  the  shape  and  serrations  resemble 
more  closely  those  of  the  leaves  of  lim^  doce,  or  sweet  lime.  Sliould  be 
tried  in  California  and  Florida,  more  particularly  in  California.  The 
fruits  produced  are  about  the  same  size  as  navel  oranges  grown  under 
the  same  conditions  on  Col.  ArgoUo's  ranch.  Fruits  egg  shaped  and  of 
desirable  shape  and  size  for  commercial  packing.  Will  average  96  to  175 
fruits  to  the  California  box." 

36049.  "No.  52.     From  tree  No.  1.    Tree  had  no  thorns." 

36050.  "  No.  53.     From  tree  No.  2.    Tree  had  large  thorns." 

36051.  "  No.  54.    From  tree  No.  3.    Tree  had  no  thorns." 

36052.  Pkbeskia  sp. 

"  (No.  55.  Bahia,  Brazil,  December  19, 1913. )  Cuttings  of  the  surucucH, 
from  a  hedge  In  front  of  the  orange  grove  of  Col.  Frederico  de  Costa, 
MatatQ,  Bahia.  The  thorns  of  this  plant,  of  which  samples  were  sent, 
ft  was  thought  might  prove  valuable  for  phonograph  needles,  but  trial 
showed  them  to  be  too  brittle.  The  plant  grows  15  to  18  feet  high,  with 
a  duster  of  thorns  at  each  leaf  axil.   For  trial  in  California  and  Florida." 
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36942  to  36954— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
86058.  Gafbioul  DACTYLON  (L.)  Kuntze.  Bermuda  grass. 

{Oynodon  dactylon  Pers.) 
"(No.  56.  Bahia,  Brazil,  December  19,  1918.)     Boot  cattings  of  a  grass 
very  similar  in  general  appearance  and  habit  of  growth  to  the  Bermud:. 
grass  grown  in  California.    From  the  fields  of  OoL  Frederico  de  Costa, 
Matatn,  Bahia." 

86954.  Opuntia  sp.  Prickly-pear. 

"(No.  19.  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  November  1,  1913.)  Cuttings  of  a  spine- 
less cactus  from  the  garden  of  Sefior  Jos6  Esteres,  rua  SSo  Ckmcalo, 
Nictheroy.    The  plant  is  about  15  feet  high  and  is  used  as  an  ornamental." 

36955  to  36958.  Colocasia  escttlenta  (L.)  Schott         Dasheen. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  BrooksvlUe,  Fla.,  season 
of  1913. 

Tubers  of  the  following ;  quoted  notes  by  B.  A.  Young. 

"  The  propagating  stock  of  these  strains  consists  of  the  tubers  of  a  number 
of  hills  selected  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  19224,  a  yautia  from  Paramaribo,  Dutch 
Guiana,  presented  by  Dr.  C.  J.  J.  Van  Hall,  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  re- 
ceived September  25,  1906.  The  corms  from  these  hills  were  similar  in. quality, 
though  varying  in  minor  details  of  color,  texture,  and  flavor.*' 

36955.  "A  selected  strain  of  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  conn  when 
cooked  is  mealy,  slightly  nutty,  and  grayish  white  in  color." 

36956.  "A  selected  strain  of  the  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  corm 
when  cooked  is  rather  dry  and  firm,  slightly  nutty,  and  grayish  white 
in  color." 

36957.  "A  selected  strain  of  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  corm  when 
cooked  is  mealy,  of  good  flavor,  and  creamy  white  in  color." 

36958.  "A  selected  strain  of  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  corms 
when  cooked  is  fine  grained  and  fairly  mealy,  slightly  nutty,  and  almost 
white." 

36959  to  36963. 

Prom  German  Southwest  Africa.  Presented  by  the  imperial  governor, 
Windhoek.    Beceived  January  8, 1914. 

86050.  PsNNisETUif  GLAucTTif  (L.)  B.  Browu.  Pearl  millet 

(Penniaetufn  typhoideum  Bich.) 

From  Caprivizipfel.    The  native  names  used  by  different  tribes  for  this 

variety,  the  name  of  the  tribe  being  given  in  parentheses  aft^  each, 

are  as  follows:  (No.  DlfotMa   (Sesuto  and  Serotse) ;  Labelebei!^ 

(Setchuana) ;  Niant  (Matabele) ;  Mahango  (Mambukuachu). 

86060  to  36962.  Holcub  bobohtjm  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vvlgare  Pers.) 
From  Caprivizipfel. 

86060.  (No.  2.)     8u8ue,    Generally  used  term. 

86061.  (No.  8.)     Murua.    Generally  used  term.    Originally  imported 
from  Bechuanaland  to  Caprivizipf^ 
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36959  to  36963 — Continued. 

36862.  (No.  4.)  The  native  names  used  by  the  different  tribes  for 
this  variety,  the  name  of  the  tribe  being  given  in  parentheses  after 
each,  are  as  follows:  Mavcla  amassen  (Sesuto  and  Serotse) ; 
Lukeriga  (Serotse) :  ItumU  (Mambukuschu) ;  Mauoele  (Setchu- 
ana) ;  Amawele  (Matabele). 

86963.  HoLCUS  sobohtjm  L.  Sorghum. 

{Borghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  Amboland. 
(No.  6.)     Red  ovambokom.    Native  name  not  known. 

36964.  NicoTiANA  rustica  L,  Tobacco. 
From  Odessa,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Grout,  American  consul. 

Beceived  January  3,  1914. 
**Mahorka,    After  consulting  with  various  authorities  here,  I  find  that  the 
name  Murchurkee  is  not  known  in  Russia,  the  seed  desired  evidently  being  what 
is  known  here  as  Mahorka,  which  I  have  obtained  and  am  sending."    (Orout.) 

36965.  Mangifeba  indica  L.  Mango. 
From  American  Samoa.     Presented  by  Ck>mmander  G.  D.  Stearns,  gov- 
ernor.   Received  January  7,  1014. 

"From  fruits  which  weighed  over  2  pounds  apiece."     (Steams.) 

36966.  Trifolium  ai^xandrinum  L.  Berseem. 
From  Luxor,  Egypt.     (Collected  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of 

Plant  Industry.  Received  January  2,  1914. 
**  Next  to  the  rice  in  the  minds  of  the  oasis  people  comes  the  Oasis  berseem  for 
land  reclaiming.  They  are  particular  in  stating  that  it  does  much  better  fol- 
lowing the  rice  on  salty  land  than  Valley  berseem.  I  gathereil  that  they  sow 
about  twice  as  much  seed  to  the  acre  as  we  use  for  alfalfa.  Their  fields  were 
pastured  off  so  closely  that  I  could  not  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  their 
crop  or  how  much  it  differs  from  alfalfa."     (Mason.) 

36967  to  36978. 

I*rom  Bahla,  Brazil.  Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel, 
and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  January 
8,  1914. 

Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 

36967.  Bbomelia  sp.  Oravat&. 

"(No.  33a.    December  6,  1913.)     A  bromeliaceous  plant,  allied  to  the 

pineapple,  which  grows  in  some  of  the  districts  around  Bahia.    The  fruit 

U  occasionally  brought  to  market.     In  form  it  is  oblong  and  usually 

3 .  somewhat  angular,  about  8  inches  in  length  and  1  Inch  thick.  The 
persistent  calyx  crowns  the  apex  with  a  tuft  of  dry  sepals  about  1  inch 
in  length.     The  fruit  is  translucent  and  of  a  pale  straw  color.     The 

^'^  skin  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  no  well-marked  distinction 
between  it  and  the  flesh,  which  is  translucent,  crisp,  and  luicy,  containing 
two  or  three  rows  of  small,  flattened  seeds,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  flavor  is  spicy  and  delightfully  acid.  The  sMn  must 
be  carefully  removed  before  eating  the  fruit,  as  it  contains  a  principle 
which  burns  the  lips  and  mouth  severely.    The  fruit  is  produced  indi- 
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36967  to  3697&---C!ontd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
vidually,  not  united  in  one  compound  fruit  as  in  the  pineai^le.  Should 
be  tried  in  California  and  Florida.  The  name  gravatd  is  applied  to  a 
number  of  bromelias  here." 

For  illustrations  of  the  gravatft  plant  and  fruit,  see  Plates  I  and  IL 

36968.  Eugenia  dombeyi  (Spreng.)  Skeels.  Grumichama. 
(Eugenia  hra9iHensi9  Lam.) 

"(No.  34a.  December  13,  1913.)  The  grumichama  or  grunUsam4i^  a 
myrtaceous  fruit,  native  of  Brazil,  both  for  its  ornamental  value  and  its 
fruit  is  worthy  of  a  careful  trial  in  California  and  Florida.  The  tree, 
which  grows  to  25  or  30  feet  in  height,  is  shap^y  and  densely  clothed  with 
glossy  deep-green  foliage.  The  individual  leaves  are  elliptical,  about  4 
inches  in  length,  thick,  and  leathery.  The  fruits  ripen  here  in  November, 
and  in  general  ai^)earance  very  much  resemble  cherries.  Tlie  form  is  round 
or  slightly  flattened,  the  color  deep  crimson.  The  stem  is  1  inch  or  more 
in  length.  The  thin  skin  incloses  a  soft,  tender  pulp,  of  mild  and  delicate 
flavor.  The  seeds,  one  to  three  in  number,  are  rounded  or  hemispherical, 
about  one-fourth  to  three-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  grumichama 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeably  flavored  myrtaceous  fruits  we  have  tasted, 
and  in  addition  the  tree  is  a  beautiful  and  shapely  ornamentaL*' 

For  an  illustration  of  the  grumichama  fruit,  see  Plate  in. 

36969.  Crotalakia  betusa  L. 

"(No.  35a.  December  19,  1913.)  Seed  from  two  plants  in  the  orange 
orchard  of  CJol.  Baretto,  Cabulla.  Plants  2  to  3  feet  high,  producing 
from  2  to  5  main  branches,  each  bearing  from  6  to  12  seed  pods  contain- 
ing 12  to  20  seeds  each.  Root  development  extensive,  the  roots  finely 
branched  and  covered  with  medium-sized  nodules.  The  root  system  closely 
resembles  that  of  vetch.  Stems  succulent,  and  it  plowed  under  at  the 
time  would  quickly  decompose.  This  plant  is  self-sown  in  all  the  orchards 
we  have  visited.  Dr.  Argollo  says  it  is  particularly  suited  for  dry  or 
semidry  lands,  and  he  predicts  that  it  may  become  a  very  useful  cov?r 
crop  for  southern  California  and  other  semiarid  regions." 

36970.  Phasboltjs  vulgabis  L.  Bean. 

"(No.  36a.  December  19,  1913.)  The  pink  bean,  feijao,  which  is  the 
source  of  feijoada,  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  poorer  class  of  Bra- 
zilians. Bought  in  the  public  market  of  Bahia  at  240  rels  (8  cents)  per 
liter.  Said  to  have  been  grown  at  Alagoinhas,  in  the  interior  of  Baliia 
State." 

36971.  Cubus  attbantixtm  L.  Sour  orange 

"(No.  87a.  December  19,  1913.)  Laranja  da  terra.  Seed  from  frnlts 
grown  by  Col.  Demetrio  Luiz  de  Souza,  Ouz  do  Oosme,  near  Bahla.  This 
is  the  principal  stock  for  the  laranja  de  umbigo,  or  navel  orange.  For 
trial  in  California  and  Florida  as  stocks  for  other  citrus  fruits." 

86972.  CocoB  cobonata  Mart  Nicarl  palxn. 

"(No.  38a.  December  19,.  1913.)  Seeds  of  the  Vicuri  or  Alicuri  palm, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Matatu,  near  Bahla.  For  a  description  of  the  plant, 
see  S.  P.  I.  3G927." 
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Plate  I 


Fruits  of  the  QravatA,  a  Brazilian  Bromelia,  S.  P.  I.  No.  36967. 

Whan  ttieopter  skin  Is  p«l«l  back  the  fruit  Juices  are  sucked  out.  The  fruit  flesh  Is  trans- 
looent,  olsp,  spicy,  and  delightfully  acid.  Under  the  skin  Is  a  laj^er  of  cells  containing 
a  vegetable  acid  much  stronger  than  that  In  the  pineapple,  which  attacks  the  lips  ood 
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Plate  II. 
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Plate  III. 


Fruits  of  the  Grumichama  (Eugenia  dombeyi),  S.  P.  I.  No.  36968. 

The  deep  crimson  fruits  resemble  cherries  somewhat  in  appearance.  They  have  a  mild, 
delicate  flavor,  which  is  very  agreeable,  and  they  ripen  in  November  in  Brazil.  (Pho- 
tographed (P15333FS)  by  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe,  Bahia,  Brasil,  November  27, 
1913.    Natoral  size.) 
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Plate  IV. 


Fruiting  Branch  of  the  Pitomba  (Eugenia  luschnathiana),  S.  P.  I.  Na  37017. 

A  rare  fruit  belongjog  to  the  myrtle  fomllv,  which  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  gardens  about 
«_^.-  «__  ..       .  1  yellow,  thin  skinned,  melting,  and  Juicy,  with  a  very  aromatto 


Bahia,  BrariL   Itls  l ^ 

and  pungent  odor.    (Phot< 
BrasU,  December  14, 1913. 


^    phed  (Pl.'iSSTFS)  by  Doraett,  Shamel,  and  Popeooe,  Bahia, 
Natural  sise.) 
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36967  to  36978— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 

30073.  Elasis  guinebnsis  Jacq.  Dendfi  palm. 
"(No.  39a.    December  20|  1013.)     Seeds  of  the  Dend^  or  Guinea  oil 

palm,  from  trees  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Matatu,  Bahia.  The  fleshy  pericarp 
of  the  seeds  furnishes  an  oil  which  is  an  important  food  product  here, 
especially  among  the  negroes,  with  whom  the  palm  is  said  to  have  come 
over  from  Africa.  It  now  grows  in  an  apparently  naturalized  state  on 
the  hillsides  about  Bahia  and  in  many  places  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  landscape.  It  is  a  particularly  handsome  plant, 
with  long,  feathery  leaves  and  a  slender  trunk  sometimes  50  or  60  feet 
high.  It  is  probably  too  tropical  for  California,  but  may  succeed  in 
southern  Florida,  where  it  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial  both  as  an 
oil  producer  and  as  an  ornamental  plant." 

30074.  Theobsoma  cacao  L.  Cacao. 
"(No.  40a.    December  19,  1918.)     Seeds  of  Criollo  cacao  from  the 

fazenda  of  Col.  Jofto  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Agua  Comprida,  28  kilometers 
north  of  Bahia.    For  trial  in  Porto  Rico." 

36975.  GiTBUS  attbantixtic  L.  Orange. 
"(No.  41a.    December  19,  1913.)     Seeds  of  laranja  da  terra,  from  the 

roga  of  Sefior  Pedro  F.  M.  de  Amorim,  at  Brotas,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Bahia.  See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36971.  For  trial  as  a  stock  for  commercial  fruits 
In  California." 

36976.  Zea  hays  L.  Com. 
"  (No.  42a.    December  19,  1913.     Catete  corn,  yellow  flint,  ears  with 

12  rows  of  kernels.  Said  to  have  been  grown  at  Alagolnhas,  in  Bahia 
State." 

36977.  Gabcinia  sp.  African  mangosteen. 
"(No.  4Sa.    December  19,  1913.)     Seeds  of  the  Mangogtao  da  Africa, 

from  the  fields  of  Dr.  Miguel  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Roma,  Bahia.  The 
name  'African  mangosteen  *  implies  that  it  is  a  Garcinia,  and  it  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  member  of  that  genus.  The  plant  is  young,  about 
6  feet  high,  broad  and  spreading,  with  oblong,  elliptical,  leathery,  thick 
leaves.  The  fruits  are  broadly  pyriform,  about  IJ  inches  in  length, 
bright  orange  in  color.  The  skin  is  thin  and  surrounds  a  small  mass  of 
bright  orange  pulp  in  which  the  two  very  large  oval  seeds  are  embedded. 
The  flavor  is  acid,  but  pleasant  To  be  grown  in  connection  with  the 
mangosteen  experiments.  May  prove  desirable  as  a  stock  for  the 
mangosteen." 

36978.  CAsropHTixuB  jambos  (L.)  Stokes.  Bose-apple. 
(Eugenia  jambo$  L.) 

*'(No.  44a.  December  19,  1913.)  Seeds  of  a  good  form  of  the  jambo 
or  rose-apple,  from  a  tree  on  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Miguel  de  Telvt  e 
Argollo,  Roma,  Bahia.  Fruits  of  good  size  and  quality,  the  skin  pale 
yellow.  For  trial  in  Florida  and  California  as  an  improved  form  of  this 
fruit" 

36979  to  36983. 

From  Paris,  France.  Purchased  from  yilmorln-Andrieuz  &  Co.  Received 
January  8,  1914.  For  the  work  of  the  Ofllce  of  Forage-Crop  Investiga- 
tions. 
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36076  to  36983— Continued. 

36079  and  36980.  Holcus  sobqhxtm  L.  Scnghnm. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pen.) 

36981.  Holcus  halepenbib  L.  Johnson  ernss. 
{Sorghum  halepentis  Pers.) 

36982.  Holcus  sobghum  L.  Soi«rhiim. 
(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

36983.  Pennibetum  olaucum  (L.)  R.  Brown.  Pearl  millet 
(Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.) 

36984.  MusAsp.  Banana. 

Collected  by  Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  1913,  on 

the  plantation  of  Mr.  E.  Z.  Blackman,  Miami,  Fla.     Received  January 

18,  1914. 

**  The  plant  is  about  10  feet  high  and  the  fruit  about  5  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  is  thought  that  these  plants  may  be  the  result  of  early  importations  made  by 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  Philippines."     (Shantg.) 

36985  and  36986. 

From  Hongkong,  China. .  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  superintendent. 
Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.    Received  January  15,  1914. 
36985.  FoBTUNELLA  HiNDSU  (Champ.)  Swingle.       Hongkong  kumquat 
(Atalantia  hindaH  Oliver.) 

•*  A  shrub  with  compressed  branchlets,  ovate-elliptical,  leathery  leaves 
li  to  3  inches  long,  bearing  small  flowers  in  axillary  clusters,  followed 
by  small  orange-colored  fruits."     (Tutcher,) 

Distribution, — Found  on  the  wooded  hills  In  the  vicinity  of  Hongkong, 
China. 

**  The  Hongkong  kumquat  (Fortunella  hindHi)  differs  from  the  round 
kumquat  (F.  japonica),  the  oval  kumquat  (F,  tnargarita),  and  the 
Melwa  kumquat  (F,  craasifolia)  in  a  number  of  morphological  characters, 
some  of  them  of  decided  taxonomlc  significance  in  this  group.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  new  subgenus. 

**Protocitrus  Swingle.  Differs  from  Eufortunella  (1)  In  having  the 
ovary  hypomerous  (3  or  4  celled,  not  5  celled)  ;  (2)  in  the  ovary  wall 
of  the  mature  fruits  having  on  the  Inside  between  the  stalks  of  the  pulp 
vesicles  a  number  of  minute  wartlike  pale-yellow,  cellular  masses;  (3) 
in  having  the  dissepiments  of  the  fruit  dry  and  the  peel  thin  and  not  very 
fleshy;  (4)  In  having  shorter,  broader,  more  brachytic  flowers;  (5)  In 
having  leaves  with  the  veins  more  prominent  on  both  faces,  and  less 
pallid  below. 

"  The  two  most  Important  characters  distinguishing  the  subgenus  Fro- 
tocitrus  from  Eufortunella  are  the  few-celled  ovary  and  the  dimorphic 
emergencen  from  the  ovary  wall  of  the  fruit,  viz,  ordinary  pulp  vesicles 
and  verruciform  tufts  of  loosely  aggregated  more  or  less  colored  ceUs. 

"The  Hongkong  kumquat,  which,  as  already  Indicated,  is  the  sole 
species  of  the  subgenus  Protocitrus,  may  be  described  as  follows : 

"A  spiny  shrub  or  small  tree;  twigs  slender,  angled  when  young; 
leaves  oval-elliptical,  tapering  sharply  at  both  ends,  dark  green  above  and 
faintly  venose,  paler  and  venose  below;  petioles  winged,  often  merging 
into  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  without  a  separative  joint    Flowers  short. 
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36985  and  36986— Continued. 

broad,  not  opening  very  widely ;  pistil  very  short ;  style  shorter  than  the 
ovary ;  stigma  large,  cavernous ;  ovary  3  or  4  celled ;  ovules  2  in  a  celL 
Fruits  small,  1.5  to  2  cm.  in  diameter;  subglobose,  bright  orange  red 
when  ripe,  the  color  of  a  tangerine  orange ;  pulp  vesicles  very  few,  small, 
fusiform;  seeds  thick,  oval  or  ovate  in  outline,  plump,  9  to  11  by  7  to  8 
by  5  to  6  mm.,  pistache  green  in  section. 

*'  The  Hongkong  wild  kumquat  grows  commonly  on  the  dry  hills  about 
Hongkong  and  on  the  mainland  of  China  opposite."     {W.  T.  Swingle, 
Jour.  Wash.  Acad,  8ci.,  vol  5,  p.  174-175,  1915.) 
36086.  OuDBANiA  JAVAI7ENSIS  Trecul. 

"  The  fruit  is  round,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  with  a  sweet,  rather  Insipid  taste.  It  is  quite  as  good  a 
fruit  as  many  others  which  are  eaten."     {Tutcher.) 

DiMtrihution. — A  shrub  or  small  tree  found  in  eastern  Africa  and  In 
India  and  eastward  and  southeastward  to  Clilna  and  through  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  to  Australia. 

36987.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief. 

Division  of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    Received  January  13, 

1914. 

"The  Dapitan,  or  Singapore  variety,  recognized  by  us  as  distinct  from  the 

Hawaiian  variety."     {Barrett.) 

36988  to  36990. 

From  St.  Denis,  Island  of  Reunion.    Presented  by  ll^r.  August  de  Villlles. 
Received  January  6,  1914. 
36988.  Phabeolus  calcakatus  Roxb.  Bice  bean. 

"  The  rice  bean  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  Japan,  China,  India, 
Mauritius,  Java,  and  the  Philippines.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  wild 
original  of  this  bean  occurs  in  India. 

"  The  plant  is  strictly  an  annual  and  is  half  tvtrining  in  habit.  Planted 
in  rows,  the  different  varieties  grow  12  to  30  inches  high  and  produce 
vlning  branches  3  to  6  feet  long.  The  leaves  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
common  bean,  but  not  Infrequently  are  3  lobed.  The  flowers  are  bright 
yellow,  produced  in  racemes  of  10  to  20.  The  pods  are  smooth,  slender, 
falcate,  straw  colored,  brownish,  or  blackish,  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  burst 
open  readily  at  maturity.  Though  very  productive  of  seed,  the  vlning 
habit  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  shattering,  makes  it  difficult  to  harvest. 
The  flowers  are  self-fertile,  as  when  bagged  at  Arlington  Farm  tliey  set 
pods  perfectly. 

"Like  other  annual  legumes,  the  later  varieties  are  much  larger  In 
growth  than  the  early  ones.  The  late  ones  are  very  vigorous  in  growth 
and  make  a  thick,  dense  mass  of  foliage.  Such  sorts  may  prove  valuable 
as  cover  crops  in  the  South,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  all  subject  to 
root-knot  This,  together  with  the  shattering  of  the  seed,  will  always 
militate  against  their  extensive  use. 

*'  The  varieties  differ  mainly  in  their  periods  of  maturity  and  in  the 
color  of  the  seeds,  which  are  straw-colored,  brown,  maroon,  black,  and 
gray  marbled. 
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36988  to  36990— Continued. 

"  The  plant  is  well  adapted  to  practically  the  same  area  as  the  cowpea 
and  will  doubtless  attract  attention  from  time  to  time.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  bean  can  be  economicaUy 
utilized  in  this  country. 

"  In  different  parts  or  India  various  vernacular  names  are  given  to 
this  bean,  among  them  Sutri,  Sita-mas,  Pau  maia^  Gurush,  and  Qwrowuh. 

"In  Japan  it  is  called  Tiuru  adtuki;  in  China,  Mu^tta  (Shan^ai), 
*  Crab-eye'   or   *  Lazy-man'   pea    (Soochow),   and   '  climbing   mountain 
bean '  ( Yachow) ;  in  Cuba,  where  introduced,  '  little  devil,'  or  '  mambi,* 
bean."    (C.  V.  Piper.) 
36989.  Stizoijobium  atebrimuic  Piper  and  Tracy.  Mauritius  bean. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  this  plant,  with  discussion  of  its  value, 
see  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin  179,  entitled  "  The  Florida  Velvet 
Bean  and  Related  Plants,"  by  C.  Y.  Piper  and  S.  M.  Tracy.  1910. 

86990.  YiGNA  siNENsfs  (Tomer)  Savi.  Cowpea. 

'*A  very  late,  procumbent  cowpea  of  poor  habit;  apparently  of  no 
value."     (0.  y.  Piper.) 

36991.  Caragana  arborescens  Lam.  Siberian  pea  tree. 

Prom  Paris,  France.    Procured  from  Yilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.    Received 
January  9.  1914. 
For  propagation  at  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Mandan,  X.  Dak. 

36992.  SoiiANtjM  POLYADENITJM  Greenman.  Potato. 

From  Soulseat,  Castle  Kennedy,  Scotland.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Aikman 
Paton.  Eeceived  January  16,  1914. 
"Pubescent  throughout,  with  hirsute  spreading  hairs  intermixed  with 
densely  crowded  stipitate  glands,  heavy  scented.  This  very  pronounced  and 
very  disagreeable  odor  corresponds  absolutely  to  that  which  is  given  off  when 
the  leaves  of  Ailanthus  glanduloaa  L.  are  crushed.  It  is  not  found  to  my 
knowledge  in  any  other  species  of  Solanum  (among  the  tuber-bearing)  and  is 
sufficient,  aside  from  its  pale-leaved  foliage  of  very  peculiar  form,  resembling 
that  of  the  tomato,  to  make  it  Immediately  distinguishable  from  all  others. 
Tubers  white ;  stems  somewhat  strlate-angled ;  leaves  pinnatisect,  6  to  12  centi- 
meters long,  4  to  8  centimeters  broad,  usually  aurided  at  the  base  by  small 
subfalcate  leaves  of  reduced  axillary  branches ;  segments  7  to  9,  lance-oblong  to 
ovate,  1.6  to  4  centimeters  long,  0.6  to  2  centimeters  broad,  somewhat  acuminate, 
obtuse,  abruptly  contracted  below  into  an  oblique  subpetlolulate  base;  interme- 
diate segments  much  smaller,  very  unequal,  rarely  more  than  a  centimeter  in 
length ;  inflorescence  terminating  the  stem  and  branches  in  pedunculate  falsely 
dichotomous,  more  or  less  horizontally  spreading  cymes;  flowers  several;  pe- 
duncles 1  to  2.6  centimeters  long,  jointed;  calyx  five  parted;  segments  sub- 
lanceolate  to  somewhat  oblong,  often  abruptly  contracted  into  an  attenuated 
apex,  persistent;  corolla  five  angled,  plicate,  about  1  centimeter  high  and  2 
centimeters  broad,  white;  ovary  and  style  glabrous;  fruit  conical-ovate,  10  to 
13  millimeters  long,  two-thirds  to  nearly  as  broad,  glabrous.  Mexico,  State  of 
Hidalgo;  limestone  hills.  El  Salto  station,  September  16,  1902.  C.  Q.  Prlngle, 
No.  8092  (herb.  Greenman)/'  (Qreenman,  Proc.  Am,  Acad.  Arts  and  Science, 
vol.  5P,  p.  89, 1909.) 
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36993.  Alextrites  fordii  Hemsley.  Tung  tree. 

From  Hongkong,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  Qeorge  E.  Anderson*  <:onBul 
general.    Received  January  12,  1914. 
"Wood-oil   nuts  from   Yingtak,   Kwangtung   Province,   China,   which   were 
brought  to  this  office  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Roach,  of  this  city.**     (Anderson.) 

36994  and  36995. 

From   Saigon,  Cochin  China.    Presented  by   Mr.  P.   Moranga    Received 
January  14,  1914. 

36994.  Coix  LACBYM A-joBi  L.  Job's-teara. 
"This  is  the  only  variety  existing  in  Cochin  China.*'     (Morange.) 

36995.  Feboniella  oblata  Swingle. 

"  Spiny  tree,  25  to  65  feet  high,  native  to  Cambodia  and  Cochin  China ; 
leaves  odd-pinnate,  three  to  four  pairs ;  leaflets  covered  with  small  whitish 
hairs,  especially  when  young,  pellucid-punctate,  oval  or  obovate,  crenulate 
when  young,  often  emarglnate,  with  a  very  short  petiole;  rachls  pubes- 
cent; flowers  in  many-flowered  panicles,  white,  very  fragrant,  usually 
five  parted,  with  lanceolate  pointed  petals;  stamens  four  .times  the  num- 
ber of  the  petals,  anthers  large,  oval,  filaments  Joined  together  at  the 
base  by  the  woolly  pubescence  of  the  appendices  occurring  on  their  inner 
side ;  flowers  borne  in  clusters  of  3  or  4,  flattened  spheroid.  This  species 
occurs  commonly  in  the  forests  of  Cambodia  and  is  sometimes  cultivated 
by  the  natives  for  its  flowers  which,  when  young,  have  a  pronounced 
orange  odor  and  are  used  as  a  condiment  in  sauces."  (W.  T,  Stoingle. 
In  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  vol  3,  p,  1219, 1915,) 

36996.  Zea  mays  L.  Corn. 
From   Pago   Pago,   American    Samoa.    Presented   by   Commander   C.    D. 

Stearns,  Gk)vernor  of  American  Samoa.    Received  January  8,  1914. 
*'Aii  ear  of  corn  raised  in  American  Samoa.    The  name  of  the  com  is  not 
known,  and  it  was  raised  quite  by  accident,  a  woman  having  planted  a  few 
seeds."     {Steams,) 

36997.  SoLANUM  TUBSRosuM  L.  Potato. 
From  Bogota,  Colombia.    Presented  by  Sefior  J.  M.  Vargas  Vergara,  Min- 

istro  de  Obras  Publicas.    Received  January  9,  1914. 

"  Seed  potatoes  which  I  have  received  from  the  region  of  Pamplona,  Depart- 
ment of  Santander.  While  the  sample  referred  to  is  not  precisely  that  which 
you  desired,  since  it  is  not  a  native  potato,  and  it  has  been  cultivated,  I  believe, 
notwithstanding,  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  I  am  quoting  below  the 
information  given  me  by  the  prefect  of  the  Province  of  Pamplona:  *The 
potato  which  is  sent  to-day  is  icnown  as  papa  montaiiera  and  is  cultivated  in 
clayey  earth  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  a 
tempei-ature  of  18*  C. 

** '  There  is  a  current  story  that  a  hunter  found  in  the  mountains  of  this 
country  a  plant  called  potato;  he  transplanted  it  into  his  garden,  from  which 
the  cultivation  has  spread  and  reached  to-day  a  point  where  considerable  num- 
bers are  cultivated.' 

"  It  Lb  said  that  this  potato  resists  very  well  the  shipment  to  warm  countries 
and  keeps  well  in  condition  for  eating  for  several  months.  My  attention  was 
called  to  the  excellent  condition  in  which  the  sample  arrived  with  reference  to 
this  last  observation,  and,  moreover,  the  complete  absence  of  disease  and  insects, 
which  invariably  attack  the  tubers  in  other  localities,**     (Vargas  V^gara.) 
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36988  to  S7001. 

From  Erfurt,  Germany.  Purchased  from  Haage  ft  Schmidt  Beceived 
January  7,  1914.  For  the  experiments  of  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  In- 
Testigations.  i 

36098  to  37000.  HoLCUs  sorghum  L.  Sorghum.       j 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
36908.  Black.  37000.  Brown. 

36000.  White. 

37001.  Horxus  hatj>:pensi8  L.  Johnson  graas. 
(Sorghum  halepenHt  Pers.) 

37002  and  37003.  Phaseolus  angularis  (Willd.)  Wight. 

Adzukibean. 

From  Wakamatsu,  Iwashiro,  Jai>an.  Presented  by  Bev.  Christopher  Noss. 
Beceived  January  5,  1914. 

*The  adzuki  used  in  this  region  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  sample  you 
sent  me  [S.  P.  I,  No.  17851].    I  found  only  one  other  sort,  the  white. 

"The  Japanese  use  the  adzuki  In  two  ways.  They  boil  them  soft  and  mix 
them  with  boiled  rice  and  salt,  making  a  mass  called  akameshi  (red  food), 
which  is  used  particularly  on  certain  festive  occasions.  They  also  use  them  in 
confections,  boiling  them  very  soft,  straining  through  a  cloth  and  mixing  with 
sugar  in  various  ways.  There  is  also  an  adzuki  flour,  which  Is  used  to  make 
the  same  confections,  but  is  considered  less  delicious,  though  more  convenient. 
I  should  have  said  that  in  making  the  ordinary  an  the  boiled  adzuki  are  put 
through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  hulls  and  then  put  into  a  bag  and  squeezed  to 
remove  the  excess  of  moisture.  Brown  sugars  are  commonly  employed.  One 
variety,  yokariy  is  made  by  adding  kanten  [isinglass,  a  gelatine  made  from  sea- 
weed] to  the  an"     (Noss.) 

37002.  Common  adzukL  37003.  Yellow  adzuki. 

37004  and  37005. 

From  Peking,  China.    Collected  by  IMr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Beceived  at  the  Plant  Intro- 
duction  Field   Station,   Chico,   Cal.,   January  3.   1914.     Beceived  here 
January  8,  1914. 
Cuttings  of  the  following ;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

37004.  FoBSYTHiA  siJSPENSA  (Thunb.)  Vahl. 
"(No.  1044.     December  1,  1913.)     A  variety  of  golden  bell  with  flowers 

apparently  larger  than  the  ordinary  sort  commonly  found  in  European 
and  American  gardens.  Very  resistant  to  drought  and  able  to  stand  a 
fair  amount  of  alkali  in  the  soil.  Of  special  value  to  the  drier  sections 
of  the  United  States.    Chinese  name  Huang  8Jiou  ton," 

37005.  YtBUBNUic  FRAORANS  Buuge. 
"(No.  1045.     December  1,  1918.)     A  viburnum,  flowering  in  spring 

befdre  the  leaves  have  fully  come  out,  bearing  fragrant  white  flowers, 
carried  erect  as  round  panicles.  Somewhat  stiff  In  outUnea  Able  to 
withstand  drought  and  alkali  to  a  fair  degree.  Of  value  in  the  drier 
sections  of  the  United  States.    Chinese  name  Tan  ch'un." 
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37006  to  37008. 

From  Chita,  Transbaikalia,  Siberia.     Purchased  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Tlmo- 
gbwitsch  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,    Received  January  20,  1914. 
37006.  Phunus  sibibica  L.  Apricot. 

Baikal  apricot 
87007.  Betula  fbuticosa  Pallas.  Birch. 

This  shrub,  known  to  the  Tungus  as  Buhyka  or  Marak,  abounds  in  the 
swamps  and  stony  mountains  in  the  subalpine  region  of  Siberia,  espe- 
cially around  Lake  Baikal,  everywhere  associated  with  Rhododendron 
dauricum  L.  and  always  resembling  it.  S teller  observed  this  same 
shrub  beyond  the  Lena  River,  niid  it  is  frequent  in  Kamchatka.  This 
species  is  very  similar  to  Betula  humilis  of  Europe,  but  the  leaves  are 
more  tapered  toward  the  apex,  have  usually  five  or  six  pairs  of  veins, 
and  the  toothing  is  finer,  sharper,  and  more  regular;  the  wings  of  the 
seed  are  also  comparatively  broader  than  in  humilis.  It  Is  a  native  of 
northeastern  Europe  and  Siberia,  inhabiting  boggy  places.  (Adapted 
from  Pallas,  Flora  Bossica;  Schneider,  Laubholzkunde ;  and  W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  8hrui>8  Hardw  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  257.) 
37008.  Malus  baccata  (L.)  Moench.  Siberian  crab  apple. 

(Pyrus  baccata  L.) 

•*  Genuine  var.  vera.    Transbaikal  apple." 

"A  tree  20  to  40  feet  high,  forming  a  rounded,  wide-spreading  head  of 
branches,  the  lower  ones  arching  or  pendulous  at  the  extremities;  trunk 
1  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  Leaves  li  to  3^  inches  long,  about  half  as  wide ; 
oval  or  ovate,  rounded  or  tapering  at  tho  base,  shallowly  and  bluntly 
toothed;  smooth  above,  and  either  smooth  or  downy  beneath;  stalks 
slender,  1  to  2  inches  long.  Flowers  white,  produced  during  April  in 
umbels;  each  flower  li  inches  across  and  borne  on  a  slender  stalk  1  to 
li  inches  long.  Fruit  three-quarters  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
globular,  bright  red,  hollowed  at  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  and  with  a 
round  scar,  but  no  calyx  teeth  at  the  top. 

"Widely  spread  in  nature,  this  species  reaches  from  Lake  Baikal,  in 
Siberia,  eastward  to  Manchuria  and  North  China,  and  the  same  or  a 
similar  tree  is  found  in  the  Himalayas.  Introduced  to  Kew  in  1784. 
It  varies  considerably  in  the  downiness  of  the  various  parts.  Some  of 
the  trees  in  the  Kew  collection  have  sraoorh  young  shoots,  leaves,  calyx 
tube,  and  flower  stalks;  others  have  all  these  parts  downy.  The  lobes 
of  the  calyx  appear  to  be  invariably  silky  hairy  inside.  As  a  tree  for 
gardens,  the  Siberian  crab  stands  in  the  first  rank.  It  is  pretty  in 
April  when  laden  with  its  abundant  white  flowers,  but  its  gre&i  value 
and  charm  are  most  apparent  in  autumn,  when  its  plentiful  crop  of 
cherrylike  crabs  turns  a  brilliant  red.  They  remain  long  on  the  leafless 
branches,  and  I  have  seen  them  lighting  up  the  garden  on  flue  days  as 
late  as  February.  This  tree  is  closely  allied  to  Pyrus  prunifolia,  but  the 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  more  elongated,  not  indented  at  the  base,  and 
nearly  always  crowned  with  the  calyx  teeth.  The  late  Dr.  Regel,  about 
80  years  ago,  sent  seeds  to  Kew  of  about  a  dozen  varieties  with  names, 
but  when  the  trees  flowered  and  bore  fruit  they  proved  indistinguishable. 
The  fruit  of  Pyrus  baccata,  although  harsh  when  eaten  raw,  makes  a 
very  excellent  jelly."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
BHti9h  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  B78-279.) 
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37009  and  37010. 

From  Puerto  Bertoni,  Paraguay.     Presented  by  B€r.  G.  H,  BertonL    Re- 
ceived January  28,  1914. 

37000.  Baicbos  guadua  Humb.  and  BonpL  Bamboo. 

iOiiadua  angustifolia  Kunth.) 

••  Takuara.  Native  Paraguayan  bamboo.  Grows  by  preference  in  the 
low,  sandy  lands  along  the  rivers.  Here  reaches  a  height  of  15  to  20 
meters,  and  the  culm,  which  reaches  a  diameter  of  10  to  15  centimeters, 
is  used  for  pots  or  Jars."    {Bertoni.) 

37010.  Phaseolus  caracaixa  L. 

"  Climbing  legume  very  similar  to  P?i<iseolus  caraoaUa,  In  good  soils 
grows  to  large  size.  It  Is  annual,  with  good  foliage,  and  in  autmnn 
or  late  summer  is  covered  with  beautiful  flowers.  Much  used  as  an  orna- 
mental. This  legume,  originating  In  the  warm  parts  of  Paraguay,  re- 
quires much  heat  for  perfect  development.  In  cold  regions  it  generally 
flowers  well,  but  does  not  set  seed.  This  is  no  inconvenience,  since  the 
plant  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings."     {Bertoni.) 

Received  as  'Phaseolus  J^ertonii  Franceschi,  but  apparently  merely  a  fbrm  of 
P.  caracaUa, 

37011.  Crotalaria  mesopontioa  Taub. 

From  Kyimbila,  German  East  AfHca.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Stolz.    Re- 
ceived January  15,  1914. 

"The  base  of  the  stem  somewhat  ferruglnous-villous,  resembling  0.  etnor- 
(Hnata  BoJ.,  but  with  the  apex  of  the  leaflets  obtuse  or  subcordate,  mucronulate, 
calyx  hirsute,  villous.  From  West  Karagwe  on  laterite  soil  at  heights  of  1,400 
to  1,800  meters."    {Engler,  Die  Pflanzemoelt  Ost-Afrikas,  p.  207,  1895,) 

**  This  plant  grows  very  quickly,  might  be  transplanted  for  annual  or  perennial 
cultivations,  as  It  is  a  perennial  bush  and  forms  a  cushion  of  2  to  3  feet  diam- 
eter."    {Stolz.) 

37012.  Hibiscus  sabdaruta  L.  Soselle. 

From  Donna,  Tex.  Presented  by  Mr.  Bltweed  Pomeroy.  Received  Janu- 
ary 10, 1914. 
"  Seed  collected  from  plants  grown  at  Donna,  Tex.  A  showy  annual.  The 
young  calyces  and  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant  when  cooked  make  a  delicious 
Jelly,  similar  to  that  made  from  cranberries  or  red  currants.  The  plant  requires 
a  long,  growing  season  to  reach  maturity  and  Is  injured  by  light  frosts ;  there- 
fore it  is  adapted  only  to  the  Tropics  or  the  warmer  temperate  zones."  {Peter 
Bisset.) 

37013.  Artabotrys  uncinatus  (Lam.)  MerrilL       Tlang-ylang. 
{Ariahotrys  odoratissimus  R.  Br.) 

From  Gotha,  Fla.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Nehrling.    Received  January  22, 
1914. 
"A  shrub  with  climbing  divaricate  branches;  young  branches  slightly  pubes- 
cent at  first,  at  length  glabrous,  more  or  less  zigzag;  leaves  lanceolate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  usually  acute  at  the  base,  glabrous  on  both  sides. 
glosoy  and  with  short,  thick  petioles,  5  to  10  inches  long  by  2  to  8  inches  broad; 
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booked  peduncles  glabrous,  curved  downward  almost  like  a  spiral,  somewhat 
flattened,  usually  opposite  a  leaf,  often  with  the  portion  of  the  branch  above  It 
more  or  less  aborted,  so  as  to  make  It  appear  terminal;  jcalyx  three  parted, 
the  divisions  ovate-acute;  petals  six,  ovate  lanceolate,  brownish  red  on  the 
upper  part,  with  broad  claws,  woolly  or  pubescent  (cotoneux),  concave 
within  and  constricted  between  the  claws  and  the  limb,  the  three  outer  petals 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  somewhat  larger  than  the  inner,  and  rela- 
tively broader ;  ovaries  about  8  to  12,  gradually  tapering  upward  to  the  obtuse 
stigmatic  apex,  clotlied  with  minute  hairs,  and  containing  two  basal  collateral 
erect  ovules ;  fruits  several,  rounded  ovoid,  abruptly  pointed  at  the  apex,  nearly 
sessile,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  inclosed  in  its  hull,  at  length  smooth,  lightly 
punctate,  and  enclosing  two  oblong  seeds  truncated  at  the  base  rising  side  by 
side  from  the  base,  more  or  less  compressed  and  bearing  a  marginal  groove 
around  the  periphery  of  the  hard  bony  testa.  This  species  was  described  by 
Lamarck  from  specimens  collected  by  Sonnerat  in  the  East  Indies  and  Mada- 
gascar. Artahotrys  uncinatus  is  frequently  planted  in  the  warm  regions  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrant  flowers."     (W.  B.  Safford.) 

37014.  IscHAEMUM  BiNATUM  (Retz.)  Buse. 
{Spodiopogon  anffuatifolius  Trin.) 

From  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper,  Economic  Botanist  to 
the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Received  January  23,  1914. 

"This  grass  is  a  wild  plant,  chiefly  produced  by  root  cuttings  from  old 
clumps,  and  its  seeds  are  thus  seldom,  if  ever,  harvested.  They  have  to  be 
produced  by  special  requisition,  but  the  plant  is  abundant  in  hilly  localities, 
where  the  simple  cultivators  seldom  care  to  depart  from  their  established 
primitive  methods."     (Hooper.) 

"A  perennial  grass,  plentiful  in  drier  tracts  of  India,  from  Chota  Nagpur  and 
Rajmahal  to  Nepal  and  Garhwal,  also  throughout  the  plains  northward,  viz,  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  Central  India,  and  Rajputana  to  the  Punjab,  Kashmir, 
and  Afghanistan,  ascending  to  altitudes  of  7,000  feet  The  grass,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  in  the  localities  where  it  abounds,  has  been  extensively  used  for 
making  ropes,  string,  and  mats,  and  utilized  in  the  construction  of  rope  bridges, 
and  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of  jute  in  agricultural  sacking. 

"  Sir  D.  Brandis  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  Royle,  Walllch,  and  others 
were  in  error  in  overlooking  the  grass  Ischaemum  as  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  true  bJuihar.  Stewart  (Jour.  Agri,  Hort.  8oc.  /nd.,  1863,  xHi,  29S),  while 
acknowledging  his  indebtedness  for  this  correction,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  grass  should  in  the  future  play  an  important  part  as  a  paper  material; 
he  was  thus  apparently  the  first  to  suggest  that  use  for  the  grass.  Duthie  led 
to  a  true  identification  botanically,  and  Sir  George  King  pioneered  the  trade 
as  a  paper  material.  In  the  Annual  Report  for  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Cal- 
cutta for  18d3-94,  he  tells  us  that  he  had  sent  home  in  1873  samples  of  the  grass 
to  a  paper  maker  in  Scotland,  who  reported  favourably  on  it,  and  again  in 
1877  had  furnished  the  late  Mr.  Routledge,  through  the  India  Ofllce,  with  a  con- 
signment for  experiment  in  Sunderland.  Investigations  were  also  made  in 
India  from  1882,  the  first  by  Mr.  Deveria,  and  finally  by  the  Bally  Mills  Com- 
pany (Ltd.)  and  others,  until  the  grass  became  firmly  established  as  a  paper 
material. 

"  The  Keu>  Bulletin  and  the  Indian  Forester  have  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  subject  for  some  years  past,  and  the  Annual  Administration  Reports  of 
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the  Forest  Department  have  recorded  the  measures  taken  to  foster  and  extend 
production.  The  grass  has  thus  been  systematically  placed  before  the  public 
It  has,  In  consequence,  become  an  assured  paper  material,  restricted  alone  by 
the  Insufficiency  of  the  supply.  The  attempt  has  accordingly  been  made  to 
cultivate  the  plant  in  localities  more  accessible  to  the  paper  mills,  ther^ 
lowering  the  ruinously  heavy  freight  charges.  More  or  less  successful  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  conducted  In  Poona,  Mysore,  Hyderabad  Deccan, 
and  in  Hyderabad  Sind.  Systematic  cultivation  has  also  been  undertaken  In 
Manbhum,  Birbhum,  and  Murshldabad.  In  Poona  it  has  been  announced  that 
the  yield  Is  24  cwt  of  dry  grass  per  acre.  It  was,  however,  ascertained  that 
when  grown  on  soils  of  a  better  class  than  in  its  wild  habitat  or  under  warmer 
and  moister  conditions,  It  tends  to  flower  too  profusely,  and  this  lowers  its 
value  as  a  paper  material. 

"In  Murshldabad,  according  to  Mr.  B.  C.  Bose,  assistant  director  of  agri- 
culture, Bengal,  it  Is  now  planted  in  clumps  along  the  borders  of  mulberry 
fields.  Two  cuttings  are  taken  In  the  year,  one  In  September  and  the  other  io 
March.  With  irrigation,  three  or  four  crops  can  be  had.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  experience  in  Poona.  The  March  crop  is  cut  after  the  grass  has  flowered 
and  yields  very  inferior  fiber.  No  steps  are  taken  to  remove  the  flower  stalks, 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  cost  of  picking  them -out  The  September  crop  does  not 
flower  and  yields  the  best  fiber.  The  people  look  upon  the  formation  of  the 
flower  stalks  as  a  necessary  evil  which  they  have  no  means  of  checking." 
{Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,) 

Distribution, — ^The  warmer  parts  of  India,  ascending  to  7,000  feet  in  the 
Himalayas  and  eastward  to  China  and  the  Philippinea 

870 16  and  37016.   Cudrania  javanensis  Trecul. 

From  Taihoku,  Formosa,  Japan.    Presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Productive 
Industry.    Received  January  23,  1914. 
37015.  Five  male  plants.  37016.  Five  female  plants. 

"  The  fruit  of  Cudrania  javanensis  is  considered  edible  in  Japan,  but 
not  eaten  with  a  relish.'* 

37017  to  37028. 

From  Bahla,  Brazil.    Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel, 
and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  January 
22.  1914. 
Quoted  notes,  except  as  indicated,  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 
37017.  Eugenia  luschnathiana  Berg.  Pitomba. 

"(No. 45a.  December  20,  1913.)  A  rare  and  interesting  myrtaceous 
fruit  seen  in  two  gardens  at  Cabulla,  near  Bahla,  and  called  by  the 
natives  pitomba.  Berg  (in  Martlus,  Flora  Braslliensis)  gives  Bahia  as 
its  habitat,  but  adds  that  there  are  other  species  which  produce  edible 
fruits  as  well,  so  this  may  not  necessarily  be  the  above  species.  Seeds 
from  the  gardens  of  Col.  Elvidlo  Esteres  Assls  and  Dr.  Fortunate  da 
Sllva,  Bahla.  The  tree  is  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  compact,  densely  foli- 
*  ated,  and  very  handsome  in  appearance.  The  Individual  leaves  are  ellip- 
tical lanceolate,  acuminate,  about  3i  inches  in  length,  thick  and  leathery, 
glossy,  deep  green  above,  light  green  beneath.  Veins  scarcely  discernible  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  fruits  which  are  produced  on  the  small  branchea, 
are  broadly  obovate  in  form,  about  1  inch  In  length  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  on  an  average.    The  stem  is  1  inch  or  more  In 
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37017  to  37028— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 

length,  slender.  Apex  flattened  and  broad,  crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx, 
with  four  or  five  green  lanceolate  sepals  one-half  inch  or  more  in  length. 
Color  of  fruit  deep  orange-yellow,  when  fully  ripe  almost  bright  orange. 
Skin  thin,  teader,  and  easily  broken,  inclosing  a  soft  melting  pulp,  bright 
orange  in  color,  very  Juicy,  and  of  an  acid,  very  aromatic  flavor.  The 
aroma  of  the  fruits  themselves  is  very  penetrating.  The  seeds,  normally 
one  in  number,  but  sometimes  two,  three,  or  rarely  four,  are  attached  to 
one  side  of  the  seed  cavity  and  do  not  adhere  to  the  flesh.  When  single 
the  seed  is  nearly  round,  slightly  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
seed  coat  whitish.  When  more  than  one,  the  seeds  are  hemispherical  or 
angular.  The  season  here  is  December.  The  trees  which  we  have  seen 
do  not  produce  as  heavy  a  crop  as  the -ffrumichama  or  some  other  myr- 
taceous  fruits,  but  nevertheless  bear  fairly  abundantly.  The  fruit  Is 
especially  esteemed  for  making  jellies  and  is  also  used  for  jams  and 
sherbets,  while  the  negroes  relish  them  when  eaten  out  of  hand.  The 
flavor,  however,  is  somewhat  acid  when  they  are  eaten  in  this  way,  and 
the  fruit  will  probably  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  culinary  use  rather 
than  dessert.  The  pitomba  should  be  tried  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
Florida  and  California.  It  seems  to  be  vigorous  and  easily  grown,  great 
numbers  of  volunteer  seedlings  springing  up  around  the  base  of  the  tree 
after  the  fruit  has  dropped." 
For  illustrations  of  the  pitomba  tree  and  fruit,  see  Plates  IV  and  V. 

37018.  Spondias  tubebosa  Arruda.  Imbu. 
"  (No.  46a,  December  26,  1913.)  Seeds  of  the  imbu,  from  fruits  pur- 
chased in  the  Bahia  market.  This  tree  is  not  common  here  on  the  coast, 
but  Is  said  to  grow  profusely  on  the  dry  caatinga  lands  of  the  interior  of 
Bahia  State.  The  tree  is  low  and  spreading  in  habit,  with  a  dense,  um- 
brageous head  of  light-green  foliage.  The  leaves  are  compound,  about  6 
inches  in  length.  The  fruits  are  oval  to  nearly  round,  about  1  Inch  In 
diameter  on  an  average,  and  pale  greenish  yellow  in  color  when  fully 
ripe.  The  large,  hard  seed  is  surrounded  by  soft,  juicy  pulp,  of  a  rather 
add  flavor,  much  esteemed  when  prepared  with  milk  to  form  the  popular 
imhuzada.    For  trial  in  California  and  Florida." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  imbu  tree,  see  Plate  VI. 

37019.  Amburana  claudii  Schwacke  and  Taub.  Umburana. 
**  (No.  47a.    December  26,  1913.)     Vmburana.    Seed  presented  by  Mr. 

Gullns  Frank,  of  Conquista,  State  of  Bahia.  Said  to  be  a  large  tree, 
very  common  in  the  interior  of  that  State.  The  seeds  are  aromatic 
and  are  used  by  the  natives  to  mix  with  tobacco." 

370220.   (Undetermined.) 

"(No.  48a.  December  26,  1913.)  Fructa  de  sahao  (soap  fruit).  Seeds 
presented  by  Mr.  Gulins  Frank,  of  Conquista,  State  of  Bahia.  The  ripe 
fruits  are  macerated,  put  in  boiling  water,  and  the  fat  skimmed  off  as 
it  rises  to  the  surface.  The  fruit  ripens  in  August  and  September.  The 
fat  is  used  in  place  of  soap.    For  trial  in  California  and  Florida." 

87021.  Cocos  8CHI3SOPHTLLA  Mart.  Nicuri  palm. 

"(No.  49a.  December  26.  1913.)  Seeds  of  the  Vicuri  palm,  obtained 
ft*om  trees  growing  on  a  hillside  at  Retiro,  near  Bahia.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  related  species,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  36927." 
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37017  to  37028— Contd.   (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 

37022.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savl.  Cowpea. 
"(No.  50a.    December  26,  1913.)     Feijdo  fradinho.    Two  Uters  of  seed 

cost  280  reis  [9  cents]  per  liter,  at  Mercado  Novo,  Bahia.  A  cowpea  used 
by  the  natives  as  food  when  cooked.  Raised  In  dry  lands  of  the  State  of 
Bahla." 

37023.  Phaseolus  tulgabis  L.  Beaai. 
"  (No.  51a.    December  26,  1913.)    Feijdo  preto  or  black  bean.    Grown 

on  dry  lands  of  the  Interior  of  Bahia  State.  Widely  used  by  the  Bra- 
zilians to  make  feijoada." 

37024.  Phaseolus  vulgabis  L.  Bean. 
"(No.  62a.    December  26,  1913.)     Mulata  gorda  bean,  boo^ht  In  Mer- 

cado  Novo  at  240  reis  [8  cents]  per  liter.    Name  means  *  fat  mnlattresa.' 
Raised  on  dry  lands  of  the  interior  of  Bahia  State," 
37025..  Opuntia  sp.  Prickly-pear. 

"(No.  44.  December  19,  1913.)  Pads  of  a  spineless  Opuntia  secured 
from  <Dol.  Frederico  da  Costa's  place,  IViatatu,  near  Bahia,  December  8, 
1913.  There  is  a  large  plant  at  each  corner  of  the  avenue  leading  from 
the  house  to  the  road.    The  pads  are  all  free  from  spines." 

37026.  Eugenia  unifloka  L.  Pltang'a. 
"(No.  54a.    December  26,  1913.)    Pitanga  seed,  from  the  ro$a  of  Dr. 

Miguel  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Roma,  Bahai.  This  plant  is  already  grown 
in  California  and  Florida  to  a  limited  extent,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  its 
value  as  a  hedge  plant  is  not  reaUzed  in  those  States.  Here  in  Bahia  it 
is  one  of  the  commonest  hedges,  and  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
this  use.  Seed  to  be  grown  for  distributing  plants  in  Florida  and  south- 
em  California  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  determine  its  value  as  a  hedge 
plant  for  those  regions. 

"  It  can  be  made  a  most  useful  and  valuable  ornamental  plant  for 
gardens,  for  hedges  about  gardens,  city  property,  and  orange  groves; 
and  from  the  fruit  a  large  number  of  really  desirable  ices,  jams,  and 
preserves  can  be  made.  I  like  it  better  than  the  guava,  and  the  trees 
and  fruits  are  extremely  attractive." 

37027.  Anacardium  occidentale  L.  Cashew. 
"(No.  55a.    December  26,  1913.)    Seeds  of  the  ca/4  ma^nieiga,  from  the 

island  of  Itaparica.  The  name  means  'butter  caju.'  The  co/iU  of 
Itaparica  are  considered  the  best  in  this  district,  and  of  all  the  trees  on 
the  island  the  one  which  produces  the  cajii  manteiga  is  considered  one 
of  the  very  best  The  fruits  are  extremely  large,  a  beautiful  light  yellow 
in  color,  and  of  good  flavor.  Should  be  tried  in  Florida." 
For  an  illustration  of  the  cashew  fruits,  see  Plate  VII. 

37028.  Anacardium  occidentale  L.  Cashew. 
"(No.  57a.    December  26,  1913.)     Seeds  of  particularly  large  and  fine 

specimens  of  cajH  amareUa,  or  *  yellow  caju,'  from  Itaparica.  See  notes 
under  55a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37027].    For  trial  in  Florida." 

37028.  PuNicA  GRANATUM  L.  Pomegranate. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Mr.  Bernard  G.  Johnson.     Received 
January  23,  1914. 
"Pomegranate  cuttings  from  the  Algerian  oasis,  Laghouat    I  found  these 
pomegranates  of  exceptionally  fine  flavor.*'    {Johnson.) 
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Plate  VI. 
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Plate  VII. 


Fruits  of  the  Cashew  (Anacardium  occidentale),  8.  P.  I.  No.  37027. 

Asingletreeof  thi8larg;e>fraited  variety,  which  is  known  as  the  butter  cashew  (eajumanteiga) foccun 
on  the  island  of  Itaperica,  oft  the  coast  of  Bahia,  Brazil.  Although  it  has  a  good  deal  of  fiber 
it  is  exceedingly  Juicy  and  beautifully  colored.  The  cashew  is  popular  as  a  ta  ble  fruit  in  BraziL 
The  cashew  nut,  one  of  the  best  table  nuts  Icnown,  is  contained  in  the  kidney-shaped  end  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cells  containing  a  very  poisonous  juice  which  produces  an 
eruption  like  that  caused  by  poison  ivy,  but  being  volatife  this  is  driven  off  when  the  nuts 
are  roasted.  (Photoffraphed  (P15403FS)  by  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe,  Bahia,  Brasil, 
Deoember  24, 1913.   Natural  nte.) 
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Plate  VIII. 


i;     H 


RHEEDIA  EDUU8   A  WILD  RELATIVE  OF  THE  MANQOSTEEN,  8.  P.  I.  Na  37384. 

This  small,  very  handsome  tree  is  known  in  the  region  around  Lavras,  BrasU,  as  the  Limfto  do 
matto,  or  wild  lemon,  because  of  the  appearance  uid  acid  taste  of  its  bright-yellow  Juicy  fruits, 
which  are  eaten  out  of  hand  and  also  preserved.  It  may  prove  a  stocx  for  the  mansosteen. 
(Photographed  (P146^FS)  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe,  Lavras,  Bracil,  January  12, 1914.) 
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37030.  Panicum  maximum  Jacq.  Ckdnea  g^ass. 
From  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.    Presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  May,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station.    Received  January  23,  1914. 

37031.  HoRDEUM  vuLQARE  L.  Barley. 
From  Aleppo,  Syria.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Jackson,  American  consul. 

Received  January  23,  1914. 
"Black  barley.    The  grain  is  very  hard,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  resist 
Insects  for  five  or  six  years  if  kept  in  dry  places."    iJaclcson.) 

37032  and  37033. 

From  Pago   Pago,  American   Samoa.     Presented   by   Ck>mmander   G.   D. 
Steams,  governor.    Received  February  3,  1914. 

37032.  MusA  sp.  Banana. 

37033.  CoLOCASiA  sp.  Taro. 
Plants. 

37034.  Myrciaria  cauliflora  (Mart.)  Berg.  Jaboticaba. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.     Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D. 

Shamel,  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 

February  2,  1914. 
"(No.  19a.  November  4,  i913.)  Seeds  from  about  40  pounds  of  fniits  pur- 
chased In  the  public  market  at  a  cost  of  5  milreis  (about  one  dollar)  for  the 
lot  The  fruit  appears  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  those  the  seed 
of  which  was  sent  in  under  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36702  and  36709,  suggesting  that  they 
may  even  be  distinct  species,  since  there  are  two  or  more  species  of  Myrciaria 
in  Brazil  known  under  the  common  name  of  jaboticaba.  The  fruit  of  this 
variety  is  uniformly  round  or  slightly  oblate  in  form  and  variable  in  size, 
the  best  specimens  being  slightly  less  than  1  inch  in  diameter  and  of  about 
the  same  length.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy,  deep  purplish  maroon  in 
color  over  the  entire  surface.  The  pulp  is  very  Juicy  and  of  pleasant  vinous 
flavor.  Seeds  one  to  four,  two  being  the  commonest  number  in  good-sized 
fruits.  For  further  data  concerning  the  jaboticaba,  see  notes  under  S.  P.  I. 
No.  36702."     {Dorsettt  Shamel,  and  Popenoe.) 

37035.  Persea  ahericana  Miller.  Avocado. 
iPersea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Bahia,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Argollo  FerrSlo,  through 
Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  Janu- 
ary 22,  1914. 
"Dr.  Argollo  secured  from  a  friend  of  his  near  Bahia  a  lot  of  avocado  fruits, 
typical  of  the  best  commercial  variety,  for  experimental  shipment  to  New 
York.  These  fruits  were  packet!  in  a  tight  box  and  upon  arrival  in  Washing- 
ton in  February,  1914,  the  fruits  were  examined  for  commercial  condition. 
While  some  of  the  fruits  were  found  to  have  carried  through  the  voyage  from 
Bahia  to  Washington  in  good  condition,  most  of  them  were  affected  by  a  species 
of  CJoUetotrichum.  This  development  interfered  with  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  so 
that  a  satisfactory  Judgment  as  to  its  comparative  commercial  value  was  not 
pi)ssible.  The  fruits  were  rather  pear  shaped,  with  fairly  large  seeds  and  a  hard 
rind.  The  meat  was  yellowish  white  and  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
around  the  seed.  The  color  of  the  rind  was  green.  The  size  of  the  fruits  wns 
about  5  to  6  inches  long  and  from  2^  to  3  inches  in  maximum  diameter.  Dr. 
Argollo  did  not  know  of  any  local  name  for  this  variety,  except  the  name 
avocado.**     {Shamel,) 
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37036  to  37068. 

From  Fusan,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Rev.  George  H.  Winn,  Pres- 
byterian Mission.    Received  January  28,  1914. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Winn. 

"  The  white  beans  are  the  ones  that  are  generally  raised.  In  the  cultivation 
f)f  the  beans  they  are  generally  planted  in  rows  about  2  feet  apart,  sometime} 
a  little  wider,  and  are  well  fertilized.  Needless  to  say  the  weeds  are  kept 
down  by  hand  hoeing  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer.  The  beans  are 
planted  here  in  May  or  early  in  June  and  harvested  in  November  as  a  rul«, 
though  even  in  October  we  occasionally  see  the  harvesting  of  the  beans  Id 
specially  well-favored  places.  The  harvesting  is  entirely  done  by  hand  (as 
is  all  farm  work  except  plowing)  after  which  the  beans  are  carried  to  the 
thrashing  floor,  wliere  they  are  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun  and  thrashed  by 
the  flail." 

37036  and  37037.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

{Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

37036.  "  No.  1.  Yulffochi  bean.  Very  hardy,  will  grow  and  produce 
where  the  ordinary  beans  will  not  amount  t^  much." 

37037.  "  No.  2.    Kambool.    Very  commonly  found  in  the  markets." 

37038  and  37039.  Phaseolus  angularis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzuki  bean. 

37038.  **  No.  3.  The  gray  bean ;  very  hardy,  will  grow  and  produce 
where  the  ordinary  beans  will  not  amount  to  much." 

37030.  "  No.  4.  The  white-eye  black  bean ;  carefully  cultivated  and 
given  sufficient  fertilizer." 

37040  to  37055.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

37040.  **  No.  5.  Brown  mottled  bean ;  carefully  cultivated  and  glveu 
sufficient  fertilizer." 

87041.  "No.  6.  Brown.  Planted  around  the  edges  of  the  rice  fields 
or  where  there  is  a  small  corner  that  can  be  utilized,  they  are 
very  hardy  and  will  grow  and  produce  where  tlie  ordinary  beans 
will  not  amount  to  much." 

37042.  "No.  7.  Large  white-eyed  bean;  carefully  cultivated  and 
given  sufficient  fertilizer." 

37043.  "  No.  8.  Large  green  bean.  The  larger  beans  are  all  carefully 
cultivated  and  given  sufl[icient  fertilizer." 

87044.  "  No.  9.  Black  mottled  brown  bean.  As  a  rule,  the  smaller 
beans  are  planted  around  the  edges  of  the  rice  fields  or  where 
there  is  a  small  corner  that  can  be  utilized.  They  are  very  hardy 
and  will  grow  and  produce  where  the  ordinary  beans  will  not 
amount  to  much." 

37045.  '*No.  10.  White  mottled  black  bean;  carefully  cultivated  and 
given  sufficient  fertilizer." 

87046.  "  No.  11.  Ordinary  green  bean.  As  a  rule,  these  beans  are 
planted  around  the  edges  of  the  rice  fields  or  where  there  is  a 
small  corner  that  can  be  utilized.    They  are,  however,  often  plantefl 
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37036  to  37058— Continued. 

in  fields.    They  are  very  hardy  and  will  grow  and  produce  where 
the  ordinary  beans  will  not  amount  to  much." 

37047.  "No.  12,  Brown  mottled  bean;  often  planted  around  the 
edges  of  rice  fields  and  where  there  is  a  small  corner  that  can  be 
utilized;  very  hardy  and  will  grow  and  produce  where  ordinary 
beans  will  not  amount  to  much." 

37048.  "No.  13.  Large  blue  bean;  carefully  cultivated  and  given 
suflicient  fertilizer." 

37049.  "  No.  14.  Large  black  bean ;  carefully  cultivated  and  given 
sufficient  fertilizer." 

37050.  "  No.  16.  Small  black  bean ;  grown  around  the  paddy  fields. 
It  is  cultivated  in  larger  areas  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  extra 
nourishing,  and  some  seem  even  to  suppose  it  has  medicinal  prop- 
erties, but  I  fear  there  is  not  much  to  it." 

37051.  "No.  16.  The  larger  beans  are  all  carefully  cultivated  and 
given  sufficient  fertilizer." 

37062.  "  No.  17.  The  red  bean ;  carefully  cultivated  and  given  suffi- 
cient fertilizer." 

37053.  *'No.  18.  Black  mottled  yellow.  Small  beans  which  are 
planted  around  the  edges, of  the  rice  fields  or  where  there  is  a 
small  corner  tliat  can  be  utilized ;  very  hardy  and  will  grow  and 
produce  where  the  ordinary  beans  will  not  amount  to  much." 

37054.  "  No.  19.  Maroon  bean.  One  of  the  larger  beans,  all  of  which 
are  carefully  cultivated  and  given  sufficient  fertilizer;  but  this 
is  not  very  commonly  found." 

37055.  "No.  20.  Ordinary  white  bean.  One  of  the  larger  beans; 
carefully  cultivated  and  given  sufficient  fertHizer." 

37050.  Phaseolus  aureus  Roxb.  Xungbeaa. 

"  Oreen  pot  bean.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  soy  bean,  but  Is  not- 
used  in  making  soy  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  used  in  making  cakes  and 
candies.  It  is  also  eaten  with  rice,  being  cooked  with  it.  It  is  often 
used  for  invalids'  food,  being  cooked  and  strained  and  made  into  a  sort 
of  gmrt  " 

37057  and  37058.  Phaseolus  angulabis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzokibean. 

37057.  **Red  pot  bean.  The  pot  bean  Is  very  closely  allied  to  the 
soy  bean,  but  it  is  not  used  in  making  soy  as  far  as  I  know.  It 
is  used  in  making  cakes  and  candies.  It  is  also  eaten  with  rice, 
being  cooked  with  it" 

37058.  "  White  pot  bean.    This  variety  is  very  rarely  seen."* 

37059.  Pebsea  Americana  Miller.  AToeado. 

iPersea  gratiatima  Gaertn.  f.) 
From   Pago  Pago,   American   Samoa.     Presented  by   Commander  C  D. 
Steamsi  governor.    Received  February  6,  1914. 
5**— 17 3 
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37060.  Phoenix  dacttlifera  L.  Date. 
From  Cairo,  Egypt.    Procured  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Mlason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry.    Received  January  29,  1014. 

"  Saidy  date.    Purchased  In  the  market  at  Abshawal.    These  dates  were  sold 

f^Imply  as  Wahi,  or  *  desert  *  dates,  to  the  village  merchants,  who  do  not  concern 

themselves  about  desert  names.    The  trader  said  they  were  Saidy  aud  were 

brought  from  the  oasis  of  Baharieh,  four  days'  Journey,  with  camel."     (J/cmor.) 

37061.  Persea  AMERICANA  Miller.  Avocado. 
{Per sea  gratUsima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Presented  by  the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Received  February  2,  1914. 
**  No.  1454.  A  chance  seedling  about  15  years  of  age ;  origin  unknown.  Form 
pyriform;  size  small  to  medium,  cavity  shallow  and  somewhat  abrupt;  stem 
medium  long  and  quite  thiclc ;  surface  undulating,  hard,  coriaceous,  and  slightly 
pitted  and  mottled ;  color  green,  with  small,  very  abundant  yellowish  dots ;  apex 
A  depressed  dot;  skin  quite  thin,  separating  fairly  well  from  the  pulp;  flesh 
yellow,  running  into  green  at  the  rind,  fine  grained,  oily,  and  somewhat  buttery, 
60. per  cent  of  the  fruit;  seed  very  large,  conical,  fitting  loosely  in  the  cavity; 
flavor  rich  and  nutty.  Season,  September  to  January.  This  tree  is  very  vigor- 
ous and  symmetrical.  Height,  25  feet ;  spread,  25  feet"  {Hiffgins,  The  Avocado 
in'HawaU.) 

37062  and  37063.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

lOlycine  hisffida  Maxim.) 
From  Harbin,  China.     Presented  by  Mr.  Southard  P.  Warner,  American 
consul,  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul  at  Newchwang.    Received 
February  5.  1914. 
See  report  on  the  "  Soya  Bean  of  Manchuria,*'  1911. 

37062.  Grown  south  of  Harbin.         37003.  Grown  north  of  Harbin. 

37064.  Campomanesia  obversa  (Miq.)  Berg.  Ouadiloba. 

From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Received  January  28,  1914. 

*'  Branching  shrub,  leaves  obovate  to  lanceolate-oblong,  membraneous,  pubeni- 

lent  above,  pubescent  below,  peduncle  solitary,  opposite,  1-flowered.     Called 

OuadUoha  by  the  natives  in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  it  is  common." 

{Mariius,  Flora  BroHliensU,  vol.  H,  pt.  1,  p.  445.) 

37066  to  37068. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  O.  J.  J.  Van  Hall,  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Received  January  26,  1914. 
37065.  Cbotalabia  quinquefolia  L. 

Distribution. — ^An  erect  annual  found  in  India  and  eastward  through 
the  Malay  Archipelago  to  the  Philippines. 
87006.  Stizolobium  velutinum  (Hassk.)  Piper  and  Tracy  (?). 

37067.  Indigofeba  tinctobia  L.  Indigo. 

37068.  iNDIGOFiaKA  BnsuTA  L. 

Annual  or  biennial,  sul>erect,  reaching  2  to  4  feet  high,  the  pubescence 
gray  or  brown.    Leaves  short  petioled,  2  to  5  inches  long;  leaflets  mem- 
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37065  to  37068— Continued. 

braneous,  gray-green,  glaucous  below,  reaching  1  to  2  inches  long, 
densely  coated  with  adpressed  hairs;  stipules  setaceous,  plumose. 
Racemes  short  peduncled,  very  dense,  2. to  6  inches  long.  Calyx  one- 
eighth  inch,  densely  pubescent,  teeth  setaceous,  long,  plumose,  corolla 
red,  not  much  exserted.  Pod  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
densely  clothed  like  the  branches.  This  species  is  distributed  over  trop- 
ical Africa,  tropical  America,  Java,  Philippines,  and  north  Australia. 
In  India  on  the  plains  from  the  Himalayas  (ascending  to  4,500  feet  in 
Kumaon)  to  Ceylon,  Ava,  and  Tenasserim.  It  flowers  (during  the  rainy 
and  cold  seasons.  (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  2, 
p.  98,  and  Roxfmrgh,  Flora  Indica,  vol.  S,  p.  S76,) 

37069  to  37083. 

From  Tientsip,  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  Peiyang  Woman's 
Medical  School  and  Hospital,    deceived  February  6,  1914. 

Material  as  follows;  quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Kin,  except  as  indicated. 

37069.  ZiziPHTJS  JUJT7BA  Miller.  Jujube. 
(Ziziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

**  Bud  wood  of  the  Ya  hu  tsao,  *  gourd-shaped  jujube,'  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  which  has  a  constriction  in  the  middle 
like  a  gourd.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  large,  measuring  from  2^  to  3 
inches,  and  is  of  sweet  flavor  and  crisp  texture.    Chihll  Province." 

37070.  ZiKiPHUs  JiJJUBA  Miller.  Jttjube. 
(Ziziphua  sativa  Gaertn.) 

"  From  Chihll  Province.  K'ang  tsao.  The  very  large  ones  that  I  spoke 
of  before,  of  which  it  took  but  seven  or  eight  to  make  a  catty.  I  trust  that 
you  will  find  this  bud  wood  clean,  for  they  say  that  the  tsao  trees  are 
singularly  free  from  pests.  The  Insects  that  disturb  them  apparently 
confine  their  labors  chiefly  to  the  leaves." 

87071.  Pybus  sp.  Pear. 

"  Bud  wood  of  the  Pan  chin  M,  *  half  catty  pear,*  so  called  on  account 
of  the  large  size  and  good  flavor ;  when  well  grown  .two  will  weigh  on 
an  average  a  catty.  It  is  said  to  require  the  yellow  earth  on  a  mountain 
slope  for  the  best  development.    The  flesh  is  flne  and  white." 

37072  and  37073.     Pbunus  abmenica  L.  Apricot. 

**  To  be  grown  in  yellow  earth  which  is  hot  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night 
draws  moisture  from  the  depths  and  shows  a  good  dewfall.  A  mountain 
slope  protected  from  early  cold  winds  lu  spring  is  the  favorite  locality." 

Bud  wood. 

37072.  "  Pai  haiang  hsing  4rh,  *  white  fragrant  apricot  *  from  Chihll 
Province.  The  wood  apparently  makes  very  slow  growth,  for  you 
will  perhaps  notice  that  though  the  branches  I  send  are  short,  yet 
there  are  slight  divisions,  showing  that  they  are  of  three  years' 
growth.  The  directions  say  to  get  the  wood  for  budding  of  one 
year's  growth,  but  even  at  three  years  the  branches  are  to  my  mind 
remarkably  short  The  buds  are  nice  and  fat,  and  the  Chinese  say 
Ihey  Just  graft  the  whole  stem  in  rather  than  merely  bud  it." 
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37069  to  37083— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin.) 
37078.  •'White  apricot,  round  late  variety,  from  Ghihli  Province." 
87074  and  37076.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

{Olycine  hiapida  Maxim.) 

87074.  "  Yueh  ya  tou,  literally  '  moon-tooth '  bean,  so  called  from  the 
edge  of  the  green  peeping  outside  of  the  black  thick  skin  like  the 
crescent  moon  in  the  sky.  Is  largely  used  for  making  bean  sprouts, 
which  they  say  requires  a  bean  that  is  not  mealy  or  farinaceous, 
as  that  kind  becomes  mushy  in  the  process  of  germination  and 
has  no  taste  left  Also  is  good  for  feeding  animals,  requiring  to 
be  lightly  steamed  before  feeding,  not  boiled,  for  then  the  oil 
escapes  and  the  flavor  is  lost.  This  kind  is  valued  for  its  oil, 
which  It  contains  in  a  great  amount,  and  for  making  bean  curd. 
This  must  be  grown  in  a  well-drained  clay  soil ;  bladr  or  moist 
earth  will  not  do." 

87075.  "  Cha  ton.  Specially  used  for  making  bean  cord  and  beta 
sprouts." 

37070.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.  Gowpea. 

**  P*a  t<m.    A  mealy,  farinaceous  bean  Just  to  oook  in  the  ordinary  way." 

37077.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 
**  Huang  tou.    Used  for  making  bean  curd  as  well  as  starch  and  vermi- 
celli." 

37078.  Phasdolus  aureus  Roxb.  JCunir  bean. 

"  Lu  tou.  This  makes  a  better  quality  of  starch  than  anything  else.  It 
is  curious  that  in  China  starch  for  laundry  purposes  obtained  from  maize 
or  wheat  is  not  valued  so  highly  as  that  made  from  this  bean.  Vermicelli 
is  also  made  from  the  starch  of  this  bean,  and  one  can  at  once  distinguish 
it  from  that  made  from  ordinary  starch  by  the  fact  that  it  keeps  its 
clearness  and  shape  much  better,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  boiled.  I( 
also  has  a  better  flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
an  addition  to  the  laundry  starches  of  America,  as  I  fancy  it  would  take 
a  much  better  gloss,  as  it  is  harder  than  the  ordinary  starch  and  would 
not  need  so  much  paraffin  added  to  make  a  gloss.  I  doubt  if  the  Ameri- 
can palate  would  care  for  the  vermicelli;  it  is  clear,  like  glass,  and  the 
long  strings  are  surpassingly  slippery  to  eat,  worse  than  the  round 
lUlian  spaghetti." 

37070.  Phasbolus  vulgaris  Lu  Bean. 

"  Hung  yun  tau.  Though  the  bean  itself  can  be  eaten,  it  is  usually  used 
with  the  pod  and  all,  like  a  string  bean,  and  it  is  prized  generally  for 
its  long  bearing  qualities,  producing,  once  it  begins,  for  three  months 
at  least." 

87060.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

{Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

^  Ching  tou.    Used  only  for  the  oil  expressed  and  fodder  purposes." 

87081.  DoLiCHOS  LABLAB  L.  Bonavist  bean. 

**  Kuan  tung  ching,  (The  Manchurian  peninsula  Is  often  spoken  of  b» 
the  Kuan  tung  district.)  The  common  name  is  '  old-woman *8-ear,*  and  it 
la  a  specialty  at  the  north.    The  ripe  beans  can  be  used  like  any  other 
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37069  to  37083— Continued. 

beans,  but  are  generally  used  in  the  pod  like  string  beans.  As  it  grows 
readily  and  likes  the  cold  weather,  Just  so  that  the  blossoms  do  not  actu- 
ally freeze,  it  thus  provides  a  green  bean  when  the  other  string  beans 
are  gone.  In  cooking,  the  object  is  not  to  make  it  soft,  but  Just  to  plunge 
it  into  boiling  hot  water  and  not  much  more  than  scald  it,  so  that  it 
still  remains  crisp  enough  for  salad ;  then  it  is  dressed  with  vinegar  and 
oil.  It  should  be  grown  on  a  trellis.  The  pods  when  full  grown  measure 
from  4  to  6  inches  in  length  and  about  2  i^nches  across ;  people  do  not 
generally  wait  till  it  is  full  grown,  but  begin  to  eat  it  when  young,  so 
that  the  whole  pod  can  be  used." 

87082  and  37083.  Holcus  sobghum  L.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

87082.  "  Brown  kaoliang.  Apparently  identical  with  Redstem,  S.  P.  L 
No.  22011  (C.  I.  No.  327),  except  the  peduncle  is  not  red."  (C.  R. 
BaU.) 

87083.  "  These  white  varieties  go  by  the  common  name  of  '  Step- 
grandma  White.*  Exactly  why  they  should  be  called  *  Stepgrandma ' 
I  do  not  know  as  yet ;  possibly  I  shall  hear  the  legend  of  it  some- 
time later  when  I  go  to  the  place  myself.  Used  largely  for  human 
consumption.    Grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet." 

"  BlackhuU  kaoliang.  Undoubtedly  the  same  as  BriU  BlackhuU 
(Agrost  No.  1442),  S.  P.  I.  No.  6710  (Agrost.  No.  1457).  S.  P.  L 
No.  17920  (0.  I.  No.  120)."     (C7.  R,  BaU,) 

37084.  CrrRussp.  Lime. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hartless,  superintendent. 
Government  Botanical  Gardens.  Received  January  31,  1014. 
"  Sylhet  or  Rungpur,  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  varieties ;  our  oldest  catalogue, 
dated  1854,  mentions  it.  I  can  not  even  ascertain  why  the  name  of  Sylhet  or 
Rungtmr  is  given  to  it.  These  are  distinct  places  in  India,  and  widely  apart. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  makes  good  hedges,  always  productive  and  orna- 
mental. I  have  extracted  and  kept  its  Juice  and  found  it  refreshing,  but  the 
natives  do  not  care  for  it,  as  it  is  too  sour  for  them.  They  use  it  very  largely, 
liowever,  for  softening  leather.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  supply  of  fruits, 
as  it  is  used  so  much  for  our  boots  and  cleaning.  It  comes  true  from  seed." 
{Hartle89,) 

37086  to  37089.  Linum  usitatissimum  L.  Flax. 

From  Addis  Abeba,  Abyssinia.    Received  through  the  British  Legation  at 
that  place  January  31,  1914. 

Quoted  notes  by  Capt  D.  A.  Sandford. 

"Flax  (local  name,  talba)  grows  in  most  parts  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  usually 
sown  in  July  and  reaped  In  November.  The  natives  use  it  for  cooking  purposes 
and  its  oil  also  medicinally  as  a  laxative.  The  general  price  of  tlie  seed  is 
25  pounds  to  the  dollar  (Maria  Theresa),  but  the  white  variety  is  preferred  to 
the  others  and  is  slightly  more  expensive." 

37085.  "  Black.    From  Mundjar,  40  miles  east  of  Addis  Abeba.    Requires 

a  warmer  climate  than  other  varieties." 
87088.  "  White.    From  Soddo,  25  miles  south  of  Addis  Abeba." 
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37085  to  37089— Con.     (Quoted  notes  by  Capt.  D.  A.  Sandford.) 

87087.  **  Dark  red.    From  Boulga,  40  miles  northeast  of  Addis  Abeba.*' 

87088.  "  Black  and  white.    From  Soddo,  25  miles  south  of  Addis  Abeba. 
It  is  sown  mixed." 

87089.  "  Red.    From  Metcha,  40  miles  wes^  of  Addis  Abeba." 

37090  to  37005. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  I>orsett  A.  D. 
Shamel»  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 
February  6,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 

87000.  Mybciabia  jaboticara.  (Veil.)  Berg.  Jaboticaba. 

(Myrcia  jaboticaba  Baill.) 

"(No.  56a.  January  5,  1914.)  Seeds  from  a  batch  of  fruits  purchased 
in  the  market  here.  The  presence  of  a  short  stem  on  the  fruit  leads  to 
the  belief  that  they  are  of  the  species  Myrdaria  jaboticaba  and  not  M, 
cauli/lara,  of  which  seeds  have  already  been  sent  in.  The  size  is  variable, 
the  best  specimens  being  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  Color  dark  purplish 
maroon.  The  skin  seems  a  little  tougher  than  the  M,  cauUflora  and  the 
flavor  is  more  acid  and  not  quite  so  pleasant  Seeds  normally  four, 
rarely  one,  two,  or  more  commonly  three." 
37001.  OcoTEA  BEGELiANA  (Meissu.)  Mez. 

"(No.  59a.  January  6,  1914.)  Seeds  from  a  tree  growing  on  the  hill- 
side above  the  Hotel  Intemacional.  Slender  in  form,  about  30  feet  high, 
leaves  light  green,  stiff,  somewhat  glossy,  elliptical  acute,  2^  to  3  Inches 
long.  Fruits  oval,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  purplish  black,  glossy, 
with  a  woody  calyx.    Pulp  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  bluish  purple." 

87092.  Gabcinia  sp. 

"(No.  60a.  January  6, 1914.)  Seeds  from  a  tree  in  the  Jardln  Botanico 
bearing  the  number  54.  We  believe  that  this  species  has  already  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  but  are  sending  a  few  seeds  for  possi- 
ble use  in  connection  with  the  mangosteen  experiments." 

87093.  OcoTEA  sp. 

"(No.  61a.  January  6,  1914.)  Seeds  of  an  arborescent  shrub  growing 
on  the  hillside  west  of  the  Hotel  Intemacional.  Leaves  deep  green, 
thick,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  3  to  4  inches  in  length.  For  trial  as 
an  ornamental  in  Florida  and  southern  California." 

87094.  Mtbciaria  edttlis  (Veil.)  Skeels.  Cambuci. 
(Eugenia  ed^is  Veil.) 

"(No.  62a.  January  6,  1914.)  Seeds  of  the  cdmbucd,  from  fruits 
purchased  in  the  market.  A  very  interesting  myrtaceous  fruit,  closely 
resembling  in  foliage  and  general  character  of  fruit  the  Jaboticaba. 
Leaves  lanceolate-elliptical,  acuminate,  deep  green  above,  lighter  green 
beneath,  4  to  5  inches  long.  Fruits  oblate  in  form,  2  inches  in  width 
and  li  inches  long,  sessile,  surface  smooth,  bright  orange-yellow  in  color 
(Code  de  CJouleurs  156).  Skin  thin,  outer  flesh  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  tough  and  acid,  inner  pulp  or  edible  portion  surrounding  the  seed 
about  the  same  thickness,  soft,  translucent,  juicy,  of  average  subacid 
flavor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Passiflora  edulis.  Seed  oval,  com- 
pressed laterally,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  For  trial  in  Florida  and 
California."  ^  i 
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37090  to  3700&— Continued. 

37005.  Bactub  cabtotabfoua  Mart  Palm. 

"(No.  eSa.  January  6.  1914.)  Seeds  from  palm  fruits  bought  in  the 
market,  where  they  are  called  sucum  (tucumf).  The  thin  pulp  surround- 
ing the  seed  is  edible,  rather  acid  in  flavor.  Fruits  black,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    For  trial  in  Florida  and  California." 

37096  to  37099. 

From  Joinville,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  Jean  Knatz.    Received  F^ruary 
5,1914. 
87006  and  87007.  Colocabia  sbcuueivta  (L.)  Schott. 

87096.  "Green  yama."  37097.  "Purple  yama.** 

87098  and  87099.  Xanthosoma  sp. 

87098.  "  Green  tayar  87099.  Purple  taya.*' 

**  The  quality  of  the  tubers  of  these  yamas  and  tayaa,  as  grown  at  the  Plant 
Introduction  Field  Station,  Brooksvllle,  Fla.,  in  1914,  was  very  poor,  and  the 
varieties  will  be  of  interest  mainly  for  botanical  study."     {R.  A.  Young,) 

37100  to  37102.  Echium  spp. 

From  Santa  Ursula,  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands.    Presented  by  Dr.  George  V. 
Perez.    Received  January  26,  1914. 
37100.  EcHruM  perezii  Sprague. 

An  erect  plant,  2  meters  high,  resembling  Echium  tiHldpretii  in  its  silky 
leaves,  rose-colored  corolla,  and  long  exserted  straight  filaments,  which 
radiate  regularly  from  its  mouth,  but  differing  from  that  species  in  the 
broad  lax  inflorescence  and  longer  style  arms.  A  recently  discovered 
species  from  Punta  Liana  and  Barranco  del  Agua,  Punta,  Canary  Islands, 
sent  to  Kew  by  Dr.  George  V.  Perez,  for  whom  the  species  is  named. 
(Adapted  from  Keic  BuUetin,  19U,  pp.  HO  and  287.) 
87101.  Echium  pin  in  an  a  Webb  and  Berth. 

•*A  very  rare  plant  indeed."    (Perez.) 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  32263. 
37102.  Echium  wildpbetu  Pearson. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  35097. 

37103.    DxTRio  ziBETHiNUS  MuFFaj.  Durian. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  Henry  Burkhill, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore.    Received  February  6,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  28082  for  previous  introdaction. 

"  Civet-eat  fruit  A  very  large,  handsome,  pyramid-shaped  tree,  native  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Straits,  Burma,  Java,  etc., 
for  the  sake  of  its  celebrated  fruit.  The  latter  is  produced  on  the  older 
branches,  varies  somewhat  from  round  to  oval  in  shape,  and  usually  weighs 
from  5  to  7  pounds  or  more.  It  is  armed  with  thickly  set,  formidable  prickles 
about  one-half  inch  long;  when  ripe  it  becomes  slightly  yellow,  and  possesses 
an  odor  which  is  intensely  offensive  to  most  people,  especially  on  first  acquaint- 
ance with  it  The  cream-colored  pulp  surrounding  the  seed  is  the  edible  portion ; 
this  is  most  highly  prized  by  the  Malays  and  other  oriental  people,  and  is 
also  rellahed  by  Europeans  who  acquire  a  taste  for  it    Firmlnger  describes  it  as 
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'resembling  blancmange,  delicious  as  the  fliiest  cream/  whilst  Ifr.  Rnsstfl 
Wallace  considered  tbat  '  eating  durians  is  a  sensation  wortli  a  voyage  to  tbe 
East.*  The  large  seeds  may  be  roasted  and  eaten  like  chestnuts.  Pounded  into 
flour,  they  are  said  to  be  sometimes  made  into  a  substance  liise  '  vegetable  ivory.' 
The  durian  tree  thrives  in  the  moist  low  country  of  Ceylon  up  to  2,000  feet  ele- 
vation, and  luxuriates  in  deep  alluvial  or  loamy  soiL  In  Peradeniya  gardens 
there  are  magnificent  specimens  well  over  100  feet  in  height  They  usually 
flower  in  March  and  April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  July  or  August  Durian 
fruits  are  variable  in  size,  shape,  flavor,  and  quantity  of  pulp,  according  to 
variety.  The  trees  'also  vary  in  productiveness,  some  varieties  being  ahnost 
barren.  Selection  and  high  cu'ltlvatlon  should,  therefore,  be  practiced  in  ord^ 
to  obtain  the  best  fmita  The  tree  is  readily  propagated  by  seed  if  sown  freflh; 
the  seed  is  of  short  vitality  and  germinates  in  seven  to  eight  days."  (Kmv 
milUin,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Qardening  and  Plantina.) 

87104  to  37116. 

From  Zaria,  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  K.  T.  Rae,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    Received  February  4,  1914. 
Quoted  -notes  by  Mr.  Rae. 

37104  to  37111.  ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.  CowpoL 

37104.  "No.  1.  Dariya  amariya  (Hausa  name).  These  are  grown, 
though  not  extensively,  in  the  pagan  districts  of  this  province.** 

37105.  ''No.  2.  Hunum  marini  (Uiiusa  name).  These  are  grown 
though  not  extensively,  in  the  pagan  districts  of  this  province. 
They  were  experimented  with  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  with  a  rainfall  of  only  27.9  inches, 
about  5  inches  below  the  average,  this  variety  proved  to  be  the 
second  best  yielder,  giving  41  pounds  per  acre.** 

37106.  "No.  3.    Zaria  toake  (Hausa  name).*' 

37107.  Red.    Selected  from  No.  3.  Zaria  tcake, 

37108.  Spotted.    Selected  from  No.  3.  Zaria  wake, 

37100.  "  No.  4.  Saka-haborsata,  These  cowpeas  were  experimented 
with  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
with  a  rainfall  of  27.9  inches,  about  5  inches  below  the  average, 
this  variety  proved  to  be  the  best  yielder,  giving  56  pounds  per 
acre.** 

37110.  "No.  5,    Farin  wake  (Hausa  name).** 

37111.  (No  data.) 

37112.  Phabeolus  lunatus  L.  TAmsL  bean. 
"  No.  1.    Small  black  and  white  bean.    Edible  climbing  bean.** 

37113.  Phasbolus  lunatus  L.  Lima  bean. 
"  No.  2.    Large  pure  white  bean.    Bdible  climbing  bean.** 

37114  to  37116.  HoLcus  sorghum  L.  Soi^hom. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

37114.  "No.  1.  Locality,  Kano.  Local  name  Kaura,  One  of  tbe 
most  common  varieties  grown  here,  both  for  human  ooDsumptiofl 
and  for  stock.*' 
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37104  to  37116— Continued. 

87115.  "  No.  2.  Locality,  Kano.  Local  name  Fara  fara.  One  of  the 
varieties  most  commonly  grown  here,  both  for  human  consumption 
and  food  for  stock." 

37116.  *'No.  3.  This  variety,  is  grown  in  much  smaller  amounts  and 
the  grain,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  poorly  developed  one.  This 
fact  would  seem  to  support  the  statement  made  on  page  146  of 
Dudgeon's  'Agricultural  Products  of  British  West  Africa/  I.  e., 
that  the  stem  is  particularly  rich  in  saccharine  juice  and  that  this 
variety  is  mainly  used  as  a  cattle  food." 

37117.  Annona  cherimola  Miller.  Cherimoya. 
From  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Wercklfi,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  January  30,  1914. 

"  Joro.    Fruit  tree;  hot  climate."     (WercfcW.) 

37118.  Carica  PAPAYA  L.  Papaya. 

From  Angola,  Africa.    Presented  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dodson.    Received  January 

26,  1914. 

"Seeds  that  are  acclimatized  here  for  a  generation.    It  is  not  the  United 

States  variety,  but  rather  that  of  South  America,  and  is  a  most  delicious  soft 

fruit  that  grows  abundantly.    It  ought  to  grow  in  southern  Florida  or  southern 

California,  quite  south  (Imperial  Valley)."     {DodBon.) 

37119  to  37121. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  January  29  and  February  6,  1914. 
37119.  Casuabina  sumatbaka  Jungh. 

"  Introduced  as  a  better  style  of  Ca9uar\im,  forming  a  large  and  more 
graceful  tree  than  C  equisetifolia,  used  so  commonly  as  a  street  tree  in 
Florida."     {Fairchild.) 

"A  shrub  which  in  greenhouse  cultivation  may  attain  a  height  of  11 
meters  or  more,  excessively  branched.  Branches  spread  out,  elegantly 
bent  down  by  the  weight  of  the  twigs.  Branches,  twigs,  and  little  twigs 
are  three  cornered,  very  thin,  destitute  of  leaves,  gracefully  arched,  some- 
times pendent,  forming  by  their  union  plumy  masses  or  a  kind  of  foxtail, 
the  whole  of  a  deep  shining  green.  Few  plants  are  prettier,  and  above 
all  more  suitable  for  commercial  ornamentation,  either  for  bouquets  or 
decorations  for  ballrooms.  This  species  has  a  considerable  number  of 
tliln  twigs,  which  give  to  the  whole  an  excessive  lightness  which  can  be 
compared  to  the  marabous  employed  for  decorating  headdresses.  Another 
advantage  yet  which  these  twigs  present  is  that,  being  completely  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  and  owing  their  plumy  lightness  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
different  parts,  they  retain  their  ornamental  character  for  a  very  long 
time,  which  does  not  take  place  when  this  character  is  due  to  the  leaves. 
This  species  is  cultivated  in  a  light  and  firm  mixture  consisting  of  vege- 
table mold  and  peat,  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  very  sandy 
soil,  in  pots  weH  drained  and  relatively  large.  However,  a  better  way  is 
to  cultivate  them  in  the  ground  In  a  hothouse,  or,  at  the  least,  in  a  good 
temperate  house.  Then  the  plants  are  very  hardy  and  one  can,  at  need, 
cat  off  the  branches  to  make  bouquets  or  other  forms  of  ornamentation. 
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37119  to  37121— Continued. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  cultivated  in  pots,  this  species  will  swre  in 
the  decoration  of  apartments,  in  the  filLing  of  Jardinieres,  etc."     (£.  A. 
Carri^re  in  Revue  Horiicole,  1S89,  p.  ^67.) 
3712a  Ck)ix  LACBYMA-joBi  L.  Job's-teaza 

For  a  detailed  account  of  this  crop  plant,  see  the  Agricultural  Ledger, 
1904,  no.  13. 
87121.  CoRDiA  suAVROLENs  Blumc. 

A  large  boraglnaceous  tree  up  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  alternate, 
variable  leaves,  equal  or  unequal  at  the  base,  acute  or  slightly  obtuse, 
rotund  elliptic  or  narrowly  ovate,  papery,  hairy  in  the  axils  of  the 
nerves ;  flowers  small  and  white  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes.  (Adapted 
from  Koorders  and  Valeton,  Mededeelingen  uit  *8Lands  PlatUentuin,  vol. 
4B,  p.  69,  1900.) 

37122  to  37124.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

Prom  San  Jose,  Ck)sta  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckl6,  Depart- 
meat  of  Agriculture.  Received  January  31, 1014,  in  three  separate  pack- 
ets, but  without  varietal  names  or  descriptions. 

37126*   GossYPiuM  barbadenseIi.  Cotton. 

From  Angola,  Africa.  Presented  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dodson.  Received  January 
26,  1914. 
"I  have  often  thought  of  how  highly  Egyptian  cotton  has  been  spoken  of 
and  thought  you  would  like  to  try  some  from  Angola.  As  the  natives  make  it 
up  It  is  very  strong.  The  truth  is,  that  even  the  natives  prize  these  seeds  they 
are  so  scarce,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  a  wild  plant  This  cot- 
ton is  very  strong.  A  single  thin  cord  of  it  is  used  by  the  native  to  sew  up 
his  cloth  or  mulele.  Many  old  men  are  found  spinning,  and  ten  years  aso  a 
few  used  to  weave,  but  weaving  is  now  almost  a  lost  art.  I  have  in  America 
a  sample  of  the  cloth,  about  four  yards  of  it,  sewed  together.  It  is  coarse, 
but  good  and  very  strong  work.  When  a  native  has  such  a  cloth  it  lasts  hiro 
for  as  long  as  ten  years."     (Dodson.) 

37126.  Chayota  edulis  Jacq.  Chayote. 
From  Altadena,  Cal.    Procured  from  the  West  India  Gardens.    Received 

February  7,  1914. 
Secured  for  experimental  work  at  one  of  the  plant  introduction  field  stationa. 

37127.  Crataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge.  Hawthorn. 
From  Soochow,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  N.  Gist  Gee,  Soochow  TJnl?e^ 

sity.    Received  February  10,  1914. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35456  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

37128.  FuRCRAEA  ELEGAN8  Todaro. 

From  La  Mortola.  Ventlmlglia,   Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alwin  Berger, 

curator  of  the  garden.    Received  February  9,  1914. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  seventeen  species  of  the  genus  Furcraea,  succulent  desert 

plants  from  Central  America  and  particularly  from  Mexico.    The  perianth  is 

whitish  and  wheel  shaped.    The  cushions  have  a  swelling  at  the  b&se,  in  which 

Inspect  U  differs  from  Agave,  a  genus  bearing  a  somewhat  close  reaembhiDce: 
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Tbe  spedes  of  Farcraea  are  cultivated  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  of  Agaye 
f.Tcept  that  the  former  are  given  more  heat  and  water.  As  a  rule,  Furcraeas 
!»ear  fruit  not  more  than  once  and  then  die  without  producing  suclcers.  They 
ilo,  however,  produce  when  in  flower  an  immense  number  of  bulbils  which  may 
be  used  for  propagation.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  size  or  age  the  plant 
will  bloom.  Grown  in  pots  they  may  take  a  century.  On  the  other  hand,  plants 
from  bulbila  have  been  known  to  flower  in  three  years.  The  leaves  of  F.  elegant 
measure  4  td  5  inches  at  the  broadest  part  and  3  inches  above  the  base.  They 
ore  rough  on  the  back  and  are  armed  with  large  prickles.  The  peduncles  are 
trom  20  to  25  feet  long.  The  branches  are  slightly  compound  and  the  panicles 
often  reach  from  10  to  12  feet"  (L.  H,  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Hor- 
ticulture.) 
Bulbils. 

37129  and  37180. 

From  Lai  Bagh,  Bangalore,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Krumbiegel, 
economic  botanist,    Mysore   Government   Botanical    Gardens.    Received 
February  9, 1914. 
87120.  Bambos  sp.  Bamboo. 

This  was  received  in  response  to  a  request  for  "bamboo  rice"  listed 
in  the  Oflicial  Handbook  of  Exhibits  of  the  Mysore  Dasara  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  exhibition,  1911,  among  the  rices,  with  the  description: 
^Kiri  hidari  rice  (bamboo  rice).  This  is  prepared  out  of  bamboo  paddy 
which  is  grown  in  the  bamboo  trees  once  in  60  years.  This  is  used  as 
food  by  the  poor  during  distress  and  also  used  as  medicine  for  those  that 
are  suffering  from  enlargement  of  the  spleen." 
87130.  OuYZJL  SATIVA  L.  Bice. 

"  Kemhuti  hhatta.'* 

37131.  Garcinia  muutiflora  Champion. 

From  Hongkong,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  Botanical  and 

Forestry  Department.    Received  February  9,  1914. 

An  opposite-branched  clusiaceous  shrub,  with  entire,  ovate  or  obovate,  short- 

Htalked,  thick  leaves,  8  to  31  inches  long,  and  terminal  corymbs  of  4-peta1ed 

flowers.    Common  toward  the  Black  Mountain,  Hongkong,  flowering  in  the  heat 

of  summer.     (Adapted  from  Bentham,  Flora  Hongkongensis,  p.  25,  1S61.) 

37132  and  37133.  Cucurbita  pepo  L.  Squash. 

From  Rome»  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen.    Received  February  9, 
1914. 

"  Tiucchetia.  A  peculiar  kind  of  squash.  This  squash  is  eaten  green  and 
while  the  flower  is  yet  adherent  to  the  fruit,  and  never  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
fit  least  I  have  never  seen  it  eaten  at  that  stage.  Used  stewed,  fried,  etc.,  in 
many  different  ways,  like  squash  or  green  peas.  It  is  most  delicious  when  boiled 
In  fresh  butter  and  is  fully  equal  to  tender  green  peas,  though  of  a  different 
flavor.  I  prefer  zuccheita  to  any  other  fresh  vegetable  in  this  country.  Many 
eat  the  flowers  when  the  new  fruit  is  not  more  than  1  or  2  inches  long,  though 
generally  they  are  sold  when  the  fruit  is  between  6  and  10  inches,  always  while 
green.'*     (Eisen,) 

37182.  "  Zuccheita  nana,  *  Cerhero.^ " 
87188.  " Zuccheita  nana,  * Bomana* ** 
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37134  to  37144. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bailey,  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, through  Dr.  E.  O.  Joss,  Portland,  Oreg.  Received  February  4, 
1914. 

87134.  Babklya  bybinoifolia  Mueller.  Qold-blosBom  tree. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  a  genus  belonging  to  the  section  of  the  pea 
family  bearing  regular  flowers.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  alternate  simple 
coriaceous  leaves,  which  have  long  stalks,  and  are  in  form  like  those  of 
the  lilac  (Syringa),  but  have  seven  radiating  nerves.  The  flowers  are 
golden  yellow,  very  numerous,  and  disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes.  The  pods  are  stalked,  about  half  an  inch  long,  thin,  contain- 
ing few  seeds.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  eastern  Australia,  and  is  found 
near  the  Brisbane  River.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Queemland  gold- 
bloaaom  tree.  The  wood  is  hard,  dose  grained,  of  a  blackish  gray  color, 
and  might  be  suitable  for  tool  handles.  The  tree  is,  however,  of  greater 
value  to  the  horticulturist  than  to  the  timber  merchant,  its  pleasant 
foliage  and  luxuriant  yellow  flowers  rendering  it  a  pretty  object  in  the 
gardens.  Diameter,  12  to  15  inches;  height,  40  to  50  feet.  (Adapted 
from  Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany;  Maiden,  Ugeffd  Native  Plants  of  Aus- 
tralia, p.  SS4;  and  Ouilfoyle,  Australian  Plants,  p.  70.) 

37135.  Bauhinia  hookkri  Mueller. 

"This  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  spreading  head,  usually  quite  glabrous. 
Leaflets  quite  distinct,  very  obliquely  and  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  very 
obtuse,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  11  Inches  long,  finely  5  to  7  nerved, 
with  a  small  thick  point  terminating  the  petiole  between  them.  Flowers 
white,  edged  with  crimson,  few,  in  short  terminal  racemes,  the  pedicels 
very  short  Calyx  glabrous,  or  nearly  so,  1  inch  long  or  even  more,  the 
disk-bearing  base  narrow  cylindrical,  the  free  part  about  as  long, 
divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  five  narrow  lobes.  Petals  clawed,  ovate, 
nearly  equal,  the  lamina  nearly  1}  inches  long,  slightly  villous  outside 
near  the  base.  Stamens  ten,  rather  longer  than  the  petals.  Ovary  on  a 
long  stipe;  stigma  large.  Pod  stipitate,  flat,  1  to  1}  inches  broad. 
Northern  Australia:  Arnhem  Bay,  Port  Essington.  Queensland:  Broad 
Sound,  Gilbert  River,  Sutton  River,  Rockhampton,  and  islands  of  Torres 
Strait."    (Bentham,  Flora  Australiensis,  vol,  2,  p.  29B,  J864.y 

37136.  Brachtchiton  acerifoliuk  Mueller.  Iiacebark  tree. 
iSterculia  acerifolia  Cunn.) 

This  is  a  semideciduous  tree  of  New  South  Wales  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Illawarra  flame  tree,  or  Lacebark  tree.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
bright-red  color,  which  make  the  trees  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  distance. 
It  attains  a  height  of  60  to  120  feet  and  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet.  The 
bark  is  used  by  the  aborigines  for  making  fishing  nets.  The  wood  is  soft 
and  spongy.  (Adapted  from  Lindley,  Treasury  of  Botany;  and  Von 
yueller,  Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants,  p.  81.) 

37137.  Cassia  bbkwstebi  tokentella  Mueller. 

A  tree  attaining  to  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  with  the  branches,  under 
side  of  leaflets,  and  inflorescence  minutely  hoary  tomentose.  The  leaflets 
are  small  and  short  and  the  flowers  ratHer  small.    The  seeds  of  this 
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37134  to  37144— Continued. 

species  appear  to  be  flattened  at  right  angles  to  the  embryo,  which,  in 
the  other  sections  of  Cassia,  lies  parallel  to  the  valves.  This  variety  is 
found  in  Queensland  on  hilly  pastures  and  river  banks  on  the  Burdikin 
at  Rockhampton,  at  Port  Denis,  and  on  the  Fitzroy  River.  (Adapted 
from  Bentham,  Flora  Australiensis,  vol,  2,  p.  2S2,  1864.) 

37138.  Gastanospebmxjm  austbai.e  Gunn.  and  Eraser. 

Horeton  Bay  chestnut. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32087  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
87139.  Ebythbina  sp. 

37140.  Ficvs  MACBOPHTLiA  Desf .  Horeton  Bay  fig. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  3494  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

37141.  Ficus  BUBiGiNosA  Desf.  Port  Jackson  fig. 
This  Is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  the  flg  trees,  and  very  eligible  among 

the  evergreen  shade  trees,  particularly  for  promenades.  This  flg,  like 
all  other  figs,  exudes  a  Juice  when  the  bark  is  wounded,  but  at  present 
it  is  put  to  no  useful  purpose.  The  resinous  exudation  of  this  tree  re- 
sembles Euphorbium  In  appearance,  and  varies  in  color  from  dirty  yellow 
or  red  to  almost  white,  solid,  generally  brittle,  but  tough  in  the  interior 
of  large  pieces,  opaque,  with  dull  and  waxlike  fracture;  at  30*  0.  it 
softens  and  becomes  plastic,  like  gutta-percha,  but  not  sticky,  provided 
it  has  been  previously  wette<l  with  water.  In  its  natural  state  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  odor  but  evolves  an  odor  like  that  of  wax  when  heated, 
and  evinces  a  characteristic  taste  on  being  masticated.  It  is  quite  in- 
soluble in  water,  either  hot  or  cold.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  in  hot  alcohol. 
The  names  commonly  given  to  this  plant  are  Port  Jackson  fig,  narrow- 
leaved  fig,  and  native  banyan.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  Native 
Plants  of  Australia,  p.  225,  and  Von  Mueller,  Select  Extra-Tropical 
Plants,  p.  228.) 

87142  and  37143.  Phobmium  tenax  Forster.  New  Zealand  flax. 

37148.  37143.  Vanegated. 

87144.  Stenocabpus  sinuatus  Endl. 

'*  This  tree  is  known  as  the  '  tulip  tree  *  or  '  fire  tree '  and  is  so  called 
on  account  of  the  brill  in  ncy  of  its  flowers.  To  the  aborigines  of  northern 
New  South  Wales  it  is  known  as  yiel-yiel,  or  yill-giU.  The  wood  is  nicely 
marked,  and  admits  of  a  good  polish.  It  is  close  grained,  hard,  and 
durable.  It  is  used  for  staves  and  veneers,  and  is  also  suitable  for 
cabinetwork.  It  is  not  a  plentiful  tree.  Diameter  24  inches,  height  60 
to  70  feet  Northern  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland."  {Maiden, 
Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia,  p.  600.) 

37145  to  37152.  Ajralia  gordata  Thunberg.  Udo. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.    Procured  from  L.  Boehmer  &  Co.    Roots  received 
February  12, 1914. 
^This  material  came  from  Kanagawa  Ken."     (//.  Boehmer.) 
37145.  Kan.  87140.  Yakate  red. 

87146.  Yama.  37150.  Yakate  white. 

87147.  Wase  white.  37151.  Wase  red. 
8714&  Oku  whUe.  87158.  Oku  red. 
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37153.  ScHizoNOTus  sorbifouus  (L.)  LindL 
(Spiraea  sorbifolia  L.) 

Firom  Peking,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  February  17, 1914. 

"(No.  1046.  December  1,  1913.)  A  variety  of  the  ordinary  Sorbos-leaved 
Spiraea,  which  is  very  Impartial  to  adverse  conditions.  See  description  of  No. 
1P86a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36799]  for  further  details."     (Meyer.) 

"A  shrub  3  to  6  feet  high,  which  suckers  freely;  stems  erect,  very  pithy, 
varying  from  nearly  smooth  to  downy.  Leaves  8  to  12  inches  long,  composed 
of  13  to  25  leaflets,  which  are  lanceolate.  2  to  31  Inches  long,  one-half  to  1 
inch  wide;  sharply  and  conspicuously  double  toothed,  green  on  both  sides; 
usually  quite  smooth  above  and  the  same  beneath.  Flowers  one-third  of  an 
inch  across,  white,  produced  during  July  and  August  ip  a  stiff,  erect  raceme 
6  to  10  inches  high;  flower  stalks  downy  and  glandular;  ovaries  smooth  or 
n?ar1y  so. 

"  Native  of  northern  Asia  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Japan ;  introduced  in 
1759.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  near  allies  Spiraea  Hndleyana  and  S.  aitchi- 
soni  by  its  comparatively  dwarf,  stiff  habit,  and  narrower,  stifler  flower 
panicles.  Grown  in  rich  soil  it  makes  a  handsome  shrub."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Treet 
and  Shrub8  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  5^3,  under  Spiraea  sorbifolia.) 

Cuttings. 

37154  to  37167. 

From  Tulun,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Victor  Plssareff,  Tulon  Experiment 
Field.    Received  February  11,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Plssareff. 

37154.  TamcuM  aestivum  L.  Wheat 
{Triticum  vulgare  Vlll.) 

"Common  summer  wheat  of  the  country.    Province  Irkutsk,  latitude 
52*  16' ;  Malta  country,  1913." 

37155.  Secale  cereale  L.  Bye. 
"  Native  summer  rye.    Province  of  Yakutsk,  latitude  62'  1'  N." 

37156.  HoBDEUM  VULGABE  L.  Barlcj. 
"  Summer  barley.    Province  of  Yakutsk,  latitude  62*  1'  N." 

37157.  Tbiticum  aestivtjm  L.  Wheat 
(Triticum  vulgare  Vlll.) 

•*  Summer  wheat  from  native  wheat.    Somewhat  froxen«  1918." 
87158.  Triticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vlll.) 

"  Summer  wheat  Amerikanka.    Province  Yakutsk,  latitude  62**  1'  N.** 
37150.  Triticum  durum  Desf.  Wheat 

"  Summer  macaroni  wheat.    Atbasar  Agricultural  School,  Province  of 
Akmolinsk,  crop  of  1912." 

37160.  Triticum  aesth^um  L.  Wheat 
(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

"  Winter  wheat  Sandomyrka,  Province  of  Tomsk,  Siberia." 

37161.  Trifolium  PBATENSE  L.  Bed  clover. 
"  Wild  red  clover  collected  at  Tulun  Experiment  Field,  Province  of 

Irkutsk,  1913." 
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37154  to  37167— Continued. 

87162.  Phlexjm  fraten8E  L.  Timothy. 
"Timothy  grass,  crop  of  1912.    Irkutsk,  from  Bajandal  field." 

87163.  ViciA  AMOENA  Fisch.  Vetch. 
"  Wild  vetch  collected  at  Tulun,  Irkutsk,  1913.'* 

87164.  Tbiticum  aestivuk  L.  Wheat. 
(Triticum  vulgare  VIU.) 

"  Summer  wheat.    Province  of  Yakutsk,  1912.** 
37165.  Trifolium  lupinasteb  L.  Clover. 

"  Wild  clover  collected  at  Tulun,  Government  of  Irkutsk,  1913." 

87166.  Fagopybuk  vulgare  Hill.  Buckwheat. 
{Fagopyrum  eMculentum  Moench.) 

"  Native  buckwheat,  Irkutsk,  Malta  country,  crop  of  1913." 

87167.  Tbiticum  aestivum  L.  Wheat. 
(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

"  Native  summer  wheat.    Province  of  Yakutsk." 

37168  to  37213.  Diospyros  kaki  L.  f.  Persimzaozi. 

From  Okitsu,  Japan.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  Tanlkawa,  in  charge  of  the 
Government  Horticultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  February  19, 
1914. 
"  We  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  yon  scions  of  all  the  kakis  which  we  now 
have  In  our  garden. 

**  These  kakii  were  gathered  from  several  localities  of  this  country  as  prom- 
ising varieties.  We  must  confess  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  all  the 
varieties  named  In  oar  'Special  Bulletin  No.  28,'  because  many  of  them  are 
seedlings  of  some  varieties  and  named  by  the  finder  or  the  cultivator.  Such 
kakis  are  almost  always  Inferior  in  quality  and  too  scarce  in  number  to  be 
r<H»>gnlzed  as  a  variety.  For  those  reasons  we  regret  that  we  can  not  send  si^ch 
kakis  to  you."    (Tanikatoa.)  ^ 

Sweet  varieties,  as  follows: 

37168.  No.  1.    Tenjinrgosho.  87178.  No.  11.    Kiara, 

87169.  No.  2.    Ama-hyakume^  87179.  No.  12.    Zenjirmaru, 

87170.  No.  8.    Fuyu,  87180.  No.  13.     Ye-gosho. 
37171.  No.  4.     Yedoichi.                             87181.  No.  14.     Tashima. 
87172.  No.  5.    Hana-gosho.                        37182.  No.  15.     Yedoichi. 
37173.  No.  6.    MizU'Shima.                        37183.  No.  16.    Sekaiichi. . 
87174.  No.  7.    Jiro,                                    37184.  No.  17.     Tsukiyo. 

37175.  No.  8.     Oranda-gosho.  37185.  No.  18.    Tayo-oka. 

37176.  No.  9.     OkvrgoBho.  37186.  No.  19.     Ogosho. 
87177.  No.  10.    Otera,  87187.  No.  20.    Kanro, 

Astringent  varieties,  as  follows: 

87188.  No.1.    Handai.  87192.  No.  5.    Katoabata. 

87180.  No.  2.   BhirotO'damashi.  87108.  No.  6.    Oyotsu-mizo. 

87190.  No.  3.    Saijo,  87194.  No.  7.     Takura. 

87191.  No.  4.    Koshu-hyakume,  87195.  No.  8.    Akadansu. 
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87196.  No.  9. 

Yamagaki  (For 

87205.  No.  18. 

TaneiMwIki 

stocks). 

87206.  No.  19. 

Yemtm, 

87197.  No.  10. 

OmidanMU, 

87207.  Na20. 

Hira-tanefMskL 

87198.  No.  11. 

Sliosayenum, 

87208.  No.  21. 

MeaiogakL 

87199.  No.  12. 

DojO'hachiya, 

87209.  No.  22. 

Yokano. 

37200.  No.  13. 

Monbei. 

87210.  No.  28. 

Oirombo. 

37801.  No.  14. 

Aizu-mishiraziL 

87211.  No.  24. 

Inauama, 

87202.  No.  15. 

Fuji. 

87212.  No.  25. 

Ohi'gki. 

37203.  No.  16. 

Hira-gaki. 

87218.  No.  26. 

OnifUra, 

37204.  No.  17. 

Yot9u-mizo» 

37214.    LlNUM  USITATISSIMUH  L. 


Flax 


From  Hoshangabad,  Central  Provinces,  British  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  A. 
Howard,  Imperial  Ek;onoroic  Botanist,  Agricultural  Research  Institute. 
Pusa,  Bengal,  India.    Received  February  20,  1914. 

37216.  Oryza  sativa  L.  Eicc. 

From  Lima,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  Benton  McMillin,  American  minister. 

Received  February  17,  1914. 

*' Highland  rice,  grown  in  the  montaila  of  Peru.    It  is  a  species  produced 

without  irrigation  and  at  an  elevation  several  thousand  feet  above  tlie  sea 

level.    It  is  quite  possible  you  might  develop  it  into  a  valuable  food  product*" 

{McMillin,) 

37216.  Talauma  hodgsoni  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.  Presented  by  the  superintendent, 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  February  17,  1914. 

This  is  a  tender  evergreen  tree  belonging  to  the  Magnoliaceffi,  It  is  50  to  60 
feet  tall,  bearing  cup-shaped  fragrant  flowers  fully  6  inches  across  and  4  Inches 
deep,  blooming  in  early  spring.  The  ivory-white  petals  are  quite  thick  and 
contrast  finely  with  the  glaucous  purplish  blue  sepals.  Leaves,  .8  to  20  by  4  to  9 
inches,  obovate  oblong,  cuspidate  or  obtuse,  leathery,  glaucous ;  flowers  solitary, 
terminal ;  sepals  3  to  5,  purple  outside,  petals,  about  six  in  number.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  a  region  which  is  perhaps  richer  in  hand- 
some magnolialike  trees  than  any  other  area  of  equal  size  in  the  world.  This 
species  grows  at  altitudes  ranging  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  (Adapted  from 
Hooker  and  Thomson,  Botanical  Magazine,  pi,  7S92,  and  BaUey,  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture,) 

37217  and  37218. 

From  Barberton,  Transvaal.  Presented  by  Mr.  George  Thorncroft  Re- 
ceived February  21,  1914. 

87217.  Gebopcgia  thobncboftit  N.  E.  Brown. 

"This  is  a  climber  4  to  5  feet,  always  found  growing  up  an  acada 
tree  in  the  dry  veldt"    (Thorncroft.) 

**Ceropegia  thomcroftii  closely  resembles  C.  cri$pata  N.  E.  Br.,  not 
only  in  Its  habit  and  as  regards  its  foliage,  but  also  in  having  a  cluster 
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of  thick  fleshy  roots  instead  of  a  tuber.  But  while  it  la  nearly  allied  to 
C.  crispata,  C.  thomcroftii  differs  markedly  from  that  species  in  having 
much  smaller  flowers  characterized  by  the  gibbous  projection  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  keel  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lobes,  of  which  there  is  no  trace 
In  C.  crispata,  Mr.  Lynch  informs  us  that  C.  thomcroftii  requires  the 
usual  treatment  under  ordinary  tropical  conditions  of  the  other  species 
of  the  genus  except  that  in  winter  it  appears  to  demand  a  rather  higher 
temperature  than  the  majority  and  to  prefer  a  greater  degree  of  dry- 
ness. It  has  done  well  in  the  stove,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  the  cactus 
house.  The  masses  of  fleshy  roots  appear  to  be  sensitive  to  any  excess 
of  moisture,  especially  if  associated  with  too  low  a  tempertrture.** 
(Curti8*a  Botanical  Magazine,  191t,  tab,  8458.) 
87218.  DiicoBFHOTHECA.  sFECTABiLis  Schlochter. 

"  Magenta  color,  disk  purple,  attains  a  height  of  2  feet  on  the  mountain 
stony  places,  altitude  6,000  feet     This  plant  appears  after  the  first 
rains  in  October,  and  Is  burnt  off  in  the  winter  by  the  veldt  fires.    A 
-    very  beautiful  plant"    (Thomcroft.) 

37219.  Zea  MAYS  L.  Com. 

Flrom  Puerto  Bertoni,  Paraguay.  Presented  by  Dr.  Moises  S.  Bertoni.  Re- 
ceived February  21,  1914. 
**  Seeds  of  a  new  variety  of  early  hard  maize,  communis  minor.  This  is  a 
new  variety  which  we  believe  will  be  of  great  Interest  in  those  countries  in 
which  the  early  European  maize  gives  good  results  with  difficulty.  It  is  a 
new  variety  which  we  have  obtained  in  this  agronomic  station  by  hybridization 
and  selection  of  various  species  of  hard  and  soft  maizes  of  different  degrees  of 
earliness.  It  is  almost  as  early  a  ripener  as  the  variety  of  Early  Soft  maize, 
which  serves  as  the  base,  and  almost  as  hard  and  good  as  the  Hardy  Canary 
Tuaize,  with  which  it  was  first  crossed.  It  is  notably  hardy  and  drought  resist- 
.int    The  plant  \r  small  and  of  good  production.**     (Bertwai,) 

87220.  Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.  Bean. 

From  Bahia,  Brazil.    Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and 

Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  January 

22,  1914. 

«*(No.  53a.    I>ecember  26, 1914.)     Mulatinha  (little  mulattress),  a  bean  grown 

nr.  the  dry  lands  of  the  interior  of  Bahia  State.    One  liter  of  seed  purchased  In 

the  Mercado  Novo  at  240  reis  [8  cents].*'     (Dorsett,  Shamelt  and  Popenoe,) 

37221  and  37222. 

From  Nice,  France.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky.    Re- 
ceived February  6,  1914. 
37221.  Annona  chebimola  L.  Cherimoya. 

'*  Seeds  of  the  anona  which  this  year  produced  a  few  quite  good  fruits  in 
my  garden.    This  species  fruits  every  year,  but  usually  the  fruits  are 
full  of  seeds  and  have  little  edible  substance.*'     (Proschowsky,) 
87222.  Secamone  wiohtiana  (Hook,  and  Am.)  Schumann. 
{Toxocarptis  wightiana  Hook,  and  Arn.) 

**  Small  shrub,  showy  orange-colored  fiowens,  rather  thorny.**     (Pros- 
ohotosky.) 

Distribution, — The  Provinces  of  Hupeh  and  Kwangtung  in  China  and 
the  Islands  of  Hongkong  and  Hainan. 
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37228.  Dendrocalamus  strigtus  (Roxb.)  Nees.  Bamboo. 

From  Lansdowne,   India.     Collected  by  Mr.  R.   S.  Woglnm,  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  while  on  his  trip  to  India  in  1911. 
"A  very  useful  and  strong  bamboo  of  India,  formerly  used  universally  for 
spear  shafts.    The  plant  flowers  frequently  and  does  not  die  down  after  flower- 
ing, as  is  the  case  with  so  many  bamboos.    The  culms  are  said  sometimes  to 
reach  a  height  of  100  feet    (Woglum.) 

37224  and  37226. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.  Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  director,  Service 
Botanique.    Received  February  20,  1914. 

37224.  Ck>itDiA  OBLiQVA  WilUL 

"A  beautiful  tree,  very  vlgorouB  with  as,  introdnced  as  seed  from  Cochin 
China."    (Trabut.) 

Distribution. — Western  India,  extending  from  the  Punjab  region  south- 
ward to  Ceylon. 

A  small,  twisted,  boraglnaceous  tree,  up  to  20  feet  in  height,  witli 
alternate,  ovate  leaves,  smooth  above,  hairy  on  the  veips  below;  and 
lateral  or  terminal  dadnnal  inflorescences  of  small  white  flowers.  From 
Java  and  Sumatra.  (Adapted  from  KoorderM  and  Valeton,  Uededeelingen 
uit  *8Land8  Plantentuin,  vol.  42,  p.  67,  1900.) 

37225.  JuGi^ANS  BEGiA  L.  Walnut 
"  The  nut  has  been  cultivated  in  the  mountains  by  the  natives  from 

the  most  ancient  times;  they  propagate  them  by  sowing  seed,  and  they 
have  thus  obtained  some  very  fine  varieties,  wtiicfa  are  fixed.*'    {Trabut) 

37226L  CoLOCAsiA  antiquorum  Schott.  Taro. 

From  Mr.  H.  B.  Shaw,  who  obtained  them  as  a  sample  from  a  shiproent 
from  Beirut,  Syria,  imported  by  M.  J.  Corbett  &  Co.,  brokers,  of  New 
York.    Corms  received  February  1,  1914. 

"A  variety  of  taro  aiH;Mirently  identical  with  the  Bgyptian  taro.  The  quality 
is  inferior."     {R,  A.  Younif.) 

37227.  Coix  LACBYMA-JOBi  L.  Job'S'tean. 

From  Pamplemousses,  Mauritius.  Presented  by  the  overseer.  Royal  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  February  26,  1914. 

37228  to  37325.   Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 
From  Seoul,  Chosen    (Korea).     Presented  by  Mr.  George  H.  Scidmore, 
American  consul  f?eneral.    Received  February  17,  1914. 
••  I  submit  the  following  Information,  which  has  been  obtained,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  In- 
ilnstry,  of  the  General  Government  of  Chosen.    The  same  officer  has  very  kindly 
supplied  samples  of  98  varieties  of  soy  beans. 

"  The  usual  period  during  which  the  seed  is  sown  extends  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  about  July  10.  In  case  the  sowing  Is  postponed  till  the  latter  part 
of  that  period  the  fields  from  which  wheat  has  already  been  harvested  are  used. 
The  soil  is  first  prepared  by  plowing  and  is  then  shaped  into  small  hemispherical 
hillocks  about  4  feet  in  diameter.    Tlie  seed  is  planted  in  drill  boles  on  tlie 
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top  of  these  hillocks,  6  or  7  inches  being  left  between  drill  holes  and  5  or  0 
;eeds  being  sown  together  in  a  hole.  As  a  general  rule,  no  manure  or  other 
'ertillzer  is  used,  but  when  it  is  desired  to  enrich  the  soil  ashes  are  most  com- 
DODly  employed. 

"After  the  plants  have  sprouted  sufficiently,  the  shoots  are  thinned  out  so 
IS  to  leave  two  or  three  only  to  each  drill  hole.  This  process  takes  place  at 
he  time  of  the  first  weeding.  The  ground  surrounding  the  plants  is  gone  over 
(^Ith  a  hoe  or  other  implement  two  or  three  times  to  turn  over  the  soil  and  to 
eeed  the  field.  The  process  outlined  above  gives  briefly  the  method  of  cultiva- 
ion  generally  in  use  throughout  Chosen,  and  is  applicable  whether  the  beans 
re  planted  in  separate  fields  by  themselves  or  in  the  same  fields  with  other 
rops. 

"  It  is  used  mainly  for  its  food  value,  the  oil,  and  the  residue  as  a  fertilizer 
fter  the  oil  has  been  expressed.  It  is  valuable  as  a  food  product  for  both 
len  and  cattle,  the  latter  finding  it  a  very  excellent  fodder  when  the  whole 
lant  is  used.  The  principal  food  products  for  human  consumption  derived 
pom  the  soy  bean  are  bean  paste,  soy,  bean  curd,  meal,  etc."     (Scidmore.) 

87228.  "Al.  Six  MorUh9,    Yellow.    From  South  Chusei  Province,  Koshu 

district." 

87220.  "A2.  Widower.     Yellow.     From  North  Heian  Province,  Seisen 

district." 

37230.  "A3.  Broad  River.    From  South  Heian  Province,  Junan  district." 

37231.  "A4.  White.    Yellow.    From  North  Zenra  Province,  Chinan  dis- 
trict." ♦ 

87232.  "A5.    Early    Yellow.     Yellow.      From    North    Heian    Province, 
Kokai  district." 

87233.  "A6.    White  Stalk.     Yellow.     From   Kokai  Province,   Hakusen 
district." 

87234.  "A7.    White.    Yellow.    From  South  Zenra  Province,  Kokujo  dis- 
trict" 

87236.  "AS.    Chestnut.    Yellow.    From  Kelkl  Province,  Koka  district" 
37236.  "A9.     Yellow.    From  North  Heian  Province,  Jijo  district" 

37287.  "AlO.     Rengyo  Egg.     Yellow.     From  North  Kanliyo  Province, 
Kichishu  district" 

37288.  "All.    White.    YeUow.     From   South  Chusei  Province,  Koshu 
district" 

37239.  "A12.    Chodan.     Y^ow.     From   Kelki   Province   Hotoku   dis- 
trict" 
87240.  "A13.    White.    Yellow.    From  Kogen  Province,  Heisho  district' 
S75841.  "A14.    White.     Y^ow.     From  North  Kankyo  Province,  Shojo 
district" 

37242.  "A15.    Food.    Yellow.    From  South  Keisho  Province,  Genyo  dis- 
trict." 

37243.  ''Al^    SmaU  White.    Yellow.    From  South  Heian  Province,  Eiju 
district." 

37244.  "AIT.    White  Vegetable.    Yellow.    From  South  Chusei  Province, 
Bnki  district"  ^ 

875S45.  "A18.    Bat's  Bye.    YeUow.    From  Kelki  Province,  Hotoku  dis- 
trict- 
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37246.  "A19.  Large-Orained  White.    Yellow.    From  Soath  Keisho  Prov- 
ince,  Senael  district." 

37247.  "A20.  White  Rat'M  Eye.    Yellow.    From  North  Chusei  Province, 
Injo  district" 

3724a  "A21.  White,    Yellow.    From  KelU  Province,  Kokusan  districf* 

37249.  "A22.  Boja  bean.     Yellow.     From  Keiki  Province,  Kaijo  dis- 
trict." 

37250.  "A23.  White  HoTMe.    Yellow.    From  Keiki  Province.  Yojo  dis- 
trict." 

37251.  "A24.  White.    Yellow.    From  South  Zenra  Province,  Defuku  dis- 
trict." 

37252.  "A25.  White  King.    Yellow.    From  Kokai  Province,  Inritsu  dis- 
trict" 

37253.  "A26.  White.    Yellow.    From  South  Heian  Province,  Junan  dis- 
trict" 

87254.  "A27.  Burnt.    Yellow.    From  Kokai  Province,  Hakusen  district" 

37255.  "A28.  Rich   and    Virtuous.     Yellow.     From    Kogen   Province, 
Seizen  district" 

37256.  "A29.  White.     Yellow.     From  South  Chusei  Province,  Rinsen 
district." 

37257.  "A30.  Early    White.    Yellow.    From    North    Heian    Province, 
Nelhen  district." 

37258.  "A31.  Soja  hean.    Yellow.     From  Kokai  Province,  Klnsen  dis- 
trict" 

87259.  "A32,  White  Rat's  Eye.    Yellow.    From  Keiki  Province,  Yochi 
dUtrict." 

37260.  "A33.  White.     Yellow.     From  South  Kankyo  Province,  Kosan 
district" 

37261.  "A34.  Golden.     Yellow.     From  North  Keisho  Province,  Juiiko 
district" 

87262.  "A35.  White  Rafs  Eye.    Yellow.    From  North  Chusei  Province, 
EUhun  dUtrlct" 

87263.  "*  Bl.  Large  Date.    Gray.    From  Keiki  Province,  Chlkusan  dis- 
trict" 

37264.  *'  B2.  Red.    Gray.    From  South  Heian  Province,  Eiju  district" 

37265.  "  B3.  Tea.    Gray.     From  South  Keisho  Province,  Shin^u  dis- 
trict" 

87266.  "B4.  Indigo.    Gray.    From  Kellri  Province.  Fuhei  district" 

37267.  "  B5.  Date.    Gray.    From  Keiki  Province,  Maden  district" 

37268.  "  B6.  Large  Date.    Gray.    From  Kelkl  Province,  YoJo  district" 

87269.  "  B7.  Six  Months.    Gray.    From  South  Kankyo  Province,  Rigen 
district" 

87270.  "  B8.  StDalloto.    Gray.    From  South  Keisho  Province,  Genyo  dis- 
trict" 

37271.  "B9.  Great  Date.    Gray.    From  North  Keisho  Province^  Hold 

district" 

87272.  **  BIO.  Red.    Gray.    From  Kogen  Province,  Seiseni  district" 
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37278.  "  Bll.  Date.    Gray.    From  Keiki  Province,  Yosen  dlfltrict" 

37274.  '*B12.  Red.  Gray.  From  North  Keisho  Province,  Nelkal  dis- 
trict" 

37275.  "BIS.  Red.  Gray.  From  South  Chusei  Province,  Kosan  dis- 
trict" 

37276.  "  B14.  Red.  Gray.  From  South  Kanlcyo  Province,  Bunsen  dis- 
trict" 

37277.  "*  B15.  Jted  Rat.  Gray.  From  South  Heian  Province,  Eiju  dis- 
trict" 

87278.  "B16.  Red  Rice.  Gray.  From  Kokai  Province,  Kokusan  dis- 
trict" 

37270.  "B17.  Bat'M  Eye.  Gray.  From  North  Heian  Province,  Kijo 
district." 

37280.  "  Gl.  Blue.  Green.  From  South  Kanlcyo  Province,  Tansen  dis- 
trict" 

37281.  "G2.    Bluifih.    Green.     From  Kokai  Province,  Chosen  district" 

87282.  "  C3.  Blue.  Green.  From  North  Chusei  Province,  Mokusen  dis- 
trict" 

87283.  "G4.  Blue.  Green.  From  South  Chusei  Province,  Koshu  dis- 
trict" 

87284.  "  C5.    Blue.    Green.    From  Keiki  Province,  Koka  district" 

37285.  "  C6.  Blue.  Green.  From  North  Kankyo  Province,  Meisen  dis- 
trict." 

37286.  "C7.  Barbarian  Blue.  Green.  From  North  Kankyo  Province, 
Kichifihu  district" 

87287.  "  C8.  Clasped  Hands.  Green.  From  Kogen  Province^  Waiyo  dis- 
trict" 

87288.  "  C9.  Clear  Qreen.  Green.  From  North  Chusei  Province,  Teisen 
district" 

37289.  "  CIO.    Blue.    Green.    From  Keiki  Province,  Yojo  district." 
87280.  •'  Cll.    Blue.    Green.    From  Kogen  Province,  Seizen  district" 

37201.  •'  C12.  Camphor.  Green.  From  North  Kankyo  Province,  Kichi- 
shu  district" 

37202.  "CIS.  Blue.  Green.  From  South  Chusei  Province,  Yokusen 
district" 

37293.  "Cl^.  Blue.  Green.  From  South  Heian  Province,  Junan  dis- 
trict" 

37294.  "  C16.  Small  Blue.  Green.  From  South  Chusei  Province,  Ranho 
district" 

37295.  "C16.  Blue.  Green.  From  South  Chusei  Province,  Elsan  dis- 
trict" 

37296.  "C17.  Clear  Blue.  Green.  From  North  Heian  Province,  Jijo 
district" 

87297.  "  Cia  Barbarian.  Green.  From  North  Heian  Province,  Neihen 
district" 

87298.  "019.  Yellow  Powder.  Green.  From  South  Keisho  Province, 
Shinsha  district** 
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37228  to  37325— Continued. 

37209.  "G20.  Telloic  Roll.  Green.  From  South  Kelafao  Province,  Genyo 
district" 

37300.  "G21.  Blue.  Green.  From  South  Kankyo  Province,  Bunsen 
district" 

37301.  "  C22.  Blue.  Green.  From  North  Kelsho  Province,  Genfu  dis- 
trict" 

37302.  "  Dl.    Black.    From  South  Kanlcyo  Province,  Rigi»i  district.** 

37303.  "  D2.    Rich  Black.    From  Nort:i  Cliusei  Province,  SelAn  district" 

37304.  *'  D3.  Black  Chestnut.  From  South  Chusei  Province,  Taiko  dis- 
trict" 

37305.  "  D4.    Black.    From  Kogen  Province,  Koryo  district" 

87306.  "D5.  Large  Black.  From  South  Zenra  Province,  Nanp^  dis- 
trict." 

87307.  "  D6.  Black.    From  Nortli  Keisho  Province,  Bnnl<Ai  district" 
37308.  "  D7.  Black.    From  North  Zenra  Province,  Chinan  district" 
37300.  "  D8.  Black.    From  South  Keisho  Province,  Klcho  district" 
87310.  "D9.  Black  Rat's  Eye.    Blaclc.    From  North  Chusei  Province, 

Tanyo  district" 

37311.  "DIG.    Black.    From  North  Kankyo  Province,  Kalnel  district*' 

37312.  "  Dll.  Rafs  Eye.  Black.  From  South  Zenra  Province,  Reisni 
district.** 

87313.  "D12.  Rat's  Eye.  Black.  From  Kokal  Province,  Inritsn  dis- 
trict." 

37314.  "  D13.  Black  Vegetable.  Black.  From  South  Kankyo  Province, 
Kanko  district* 

87315.  "  D14.  RaVs  Bye.  Black.  From  South  Kankyo  Province,  Bon- 
sen  district.*' 

37316.  **  D15.  RaVs  Eye.  Black.  From  South  Keisho  Province,  Genyo 
district.*' 

37317.  "Die.  Black  RaVs  Eye.  Black.  From  Kelkl  Province,  Indiiko 
district." 

37318.  "  El.  Confucian  Scholar.  Striped.  From  South  Heian  Province. 
Tokusen  district.** 

37319.  "  E2.  Bird's  Egg.  Striped.  From  Kelkl  Province,  Hotoku  dis- 
trict" 

87320.  "  E3.  Bird's  Egg.  Striped.  From  North  Keisho  Province,  Gnnl 
district" 

37321.  "  E4.  Black  Striped.  From  North  Keisho  Province,  Elsen  di5- 
trict" 

87322.  "  E5.  Food.  Striped.  From  South  Zenra  Province,  Beisoi  dis- 
trict." 

87323.  "  E6.    Purple.    Striped.    From  Kelkl  Province,  Hoeen  district" 

87324.  "  E7.  Red  Striped.    From  Kokal  Province,  Ohoen  district" 

87325.  "  E8.  Thousand  Tied.  Striped*  From  North  Helan  Province^ 
Nelhen  dUtrlct" 
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37326  to  37376. 

F^m  Pyeng  Yang,  Cbosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Bev.  W.  M.  Baird,  Union 
Christian  College,  through  the  American  consul.    Received  February  17, 
1914. 
"Bean  seeds.    I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  their  characteristics.    Many 
kinds  ot  beans  are  grown  here.    I  was  able  to  secure  some  privat^y ;  also  at  one 
of  the  public  exhibitions  I  was  able  to  secure  from  Honorable  Matsunagi,  gov- 
ernor of  this  province,  who  was  the  patron  of  the  fair,  samples  of  all  the  seed^ 
exhibited  there,  but  without  descriptions.*'    {Baird.) 


87886  to  37358.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper. 

(Olyolne  hUpida  Maxim.) 
87396.  Green. 
87897.  Brown. 
87398.  Small  black. 
87899.  Large  black. 
87880.  Cream     with     tan 

markings. 
87331.  Small  black. 
87389.  Large  black. 
87333.  Small  green. 

87834.  Chocolate    color, 
large. 

87835.  Cream  mixed  with 
brown  and  green. 

87336.  Chocolate  color. 

37337.  Oreen. 

87338.  Cream    with    black 

saddle. 
37339.  BUck    with    white 

veining. 
87357  to  37366.  FnAnouJB  anqt;i.asi8  ( WiUd.)  W.  F.  Wight 

Adzukibean. 
37357.  Purple.  87362.  Red. 

87358.  Blue  black.  37363.  Gray. 

•    87359.  Gray  mottled.  37364.  Gray  mottled. 

87860.  Blue  and  gray  mol*  87365.  PuriAlsh. 

tied.  87866.  Purplish. 

87361.  Bed  and  gray  mot- 

Ued. 

87867  and  37368.  Phasbolus  auiieus  Boxb.  Hung  bean. 


Soybean. 

37340.  Green. 
87341.  Yellow. 
87349.  Small  brown. 

37343.  Black  and  white. 

37344.  Small  yellow. 
37346.  Large  yellow. 
37346.  Black. 
87347.  Small  brown. 

37348.  Small  black. 

37349.  Yellow. 

37350.  Dark  brown. 
87351.  Small  dark  brown. 
37359.  Black. 

37353.  Greenish  yellow. 

37354.  Yellow. 

37355.  YeUow. 
87356.  Dark  brown. 


87867.  Very  small  green. 
87369  to  37374.  Phaseolus  vulgaris. L. 
873691  White  with  purple 


with     purple 


87870.  Tan 


87868.  Small  green. 

Bean. 
37371.  White  and  brown. 
87879.  Black. 
87878.  light  teown. 
87374.  Red. 
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37326  to  37376— Continued. 

37375.  ViGNA  siNKvsis  (Torner)  Savt  Cowpea. 
Small,  flesh  colored. 

37376.  PisuM  SATIVUM  L.  Pea. 

37877  to  37379.  Holcus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorffhum  vulgare  Pen.) 

From  San  Giovanni  a  Teducclo,  Italy.    Purchased  from  Dammann  &  Go. 

Received  January  80,  1914. 

37377.  "  Sugar  millet.'*  87379.     (No  data.) 

37378.  "Red  seeded." 

37380.  DiospTROs  lotus  L.  Khurma  persimmon. 

From  Bntum,  Russia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Davis,  American  consul, 
who  procured  them  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  A.  N.  Krasnoff,  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  near  Batum.    Received  February  25,  1914. 

87881.   Garcinia  viDALH  Merrill.  Libas. 

From  Manila,  Pt^iliK>iDe  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief, 
Division  of  Horticulture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Received  February  28, 
1914. 

« ( No.  3941.    Libas  seeds. )  - 

"This  characteristic  species  of  Garcinia  Is  a  native  of  the  Province  of 
Rlzal,  Luzon.  It  la  easily  recognized  by  its  rather  large,  numerously  veined 
leaves,  which  are  broadly  rounded  at  the  apex  and  frequently  retuse.  It  is  a 
tree  attaining  a  height  of  about  12  meters,  the  branches  and  branchlets  being 
stout  and  somewhat  angular,  brownish  or  yellowish,  rugose  when  dry.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  and  obovate  or  elliptical  obovate,  15  to  25  cm.  long  and  8 
to  14  cm.  wide.  The  flowers  are  5-merous,  the  stamlnate  ones  with  stout, 
4-angled,  about  5  mm.  long  pedicels.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  greenish,  and  smooth 
when  fresh,  subglobose,  5  to  6  cm.  in  diameter,  edible."  {B,  D,  Merrill,  in 
Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  S,  p,  961,  1909:) 

"This  species  occurs  in  the  Province  of  Agusan,  northeastern  Mindanao." 
(Barrett.) 

87382  to  37892. 

From  Lavras,  Mtnas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett, 
A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  February  28,  1914. 

Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 

37382.  AcBOCoMiA  sclbrocaspa  Martins.  KaeaUba  palm. 

'  "(No.  04a.  January  22,  1914.)  Maoaii^ha  palm,  a  beautiful  pinnate- 
leaved  species,  which  grows  wild  in  this  regioa.  The  trunk  reaches  a 
height  of  50  feet  or  more  and  is  profusely  covered  with  sharp  spines, 
varying  ftom  1  to  4  inches  in  length  and  black  In  color.  Its  distribution 
in  this  part  of  Brazil  is  very  wide ;  we  have  observed  considerable  num- 

•  bem  at  altitudes  of  900  meters,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  may 
prove  adaptable  to  southern  California. 
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37382  to  3739a--Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
"  The  leaves  are  very  graceful  and  somewhat  finer  than  Cocos  plutnosa. 
As  an  ornamental  plant  this  palm  shouUl  be  of  value.  The  fruit  Is 
produced  in  clusters  sometimes  weighing  30  to  40  kilograms.  The  hard 
kernel  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  white  starchy  material,  some- 
what mucilaginous  in  texture.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  the  fruits ;  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Hunnicutt,  of  the  Escola  Agrlcola,  they  will  eat  them  in  pref- 
erence to  corn,  and  they  are  said  to  be  very  fattening." 

37383.  CuPBESSUS  sp.  CTpress. 

"(No.  65a.  January  22,  1914.)  Seed  from  a  coniferous  tree  along  the 
main  walk  leading  to  the  Gymnaslo  de  Lavras.  A  very  handsome  tree, 
compact  and  symmetrical,  glaucous  in  color.  At  present  the  trees  are 
about  20  feet  in  height.    They  were  introduced  here  from  Sao  Paulo." 

37384.  Rheedia  edulis  (Seem.)  Planch,  and  Triana. 

"(No.  66a.  January  22,  1914.)  Seeils  from  a  row  of  trees  growing  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Instituto  Evangel ico.  The  fruit,  which  is  now  ripft 
Is  called  Hmdo  do  matto  (lemon  of  the  forest)  by  the  natives.  The 
trees  are  20  to  25  feet  in  height,  pyramidal  in  form,  and  handsome  in 
appearance  with  their  deep-green,  glossy  foliage.  The  leaves  are  4  to  6 
inches  in  length,  oblong  lanceolate,  acute  at  the  apex,  thick,  stiff,  the 
veins  scarcely  visible  on  the  upper  surface,  prominent  beneath.  In  gen- 
eral characteristics  the  fruit  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Rheedia 
hrasilicnsis.  The  form  is  elliptical,  frequently  tapering  at  both  ends, 
and  even  prominently  pointer!  at  the  apex.  The  length  is  about  2  inches, 
diameter  li  inches,  color  bright  orange-yellow.  Stem  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  1  inch  in  length,  stout ;  skin  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  terebinthine  and  disagreeable  in  taste,  rather  brittle,  easily 
separable  from  the  snowy  white  pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds.  The 
flavor  is  acid  unless  the  fruit  is  almost  overripe,  and  strongly  resembles 
that  of  LanHum  dome%ticum.  The  character  of  the  pulp  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  mangosteen,  melting,  Juicy,  and  beautiful  in  appearance.  The  seeds 
vary  from  one  to  three,  two  being  the  commonest  number,  and  they  are 
oblong-oval  in  form,  about  1  inch  in  length,  adhering  closely  to  the  pulp ; 
when  cut,  a  yellow  gamboge  oozes  out  of  them.  Boys  are  very  fond  of 
this  fruit,  but  the  Americans  here  do  not  care  for  it.  It  is  said  to  make 
ft  v«ry  superior  doce  or  preserve.    For  trial  In  California  and  Florida.** 

For  an  mustration  of  the  Rheedia  edulis  tree,  see  Plate  VIII. 

87385.  Eugenia  sp. 

"(No.  67a.  January  22,  1914.)  A  small,  guavalike  fruit,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  oval,  orange-yellow  in  color,  produced  by  a 
tree  40  to  50  feet  in  height  growing  in  the  virgin  forest  here.  The 
flower  is  rather  acid  but  agreeable,  and  the  fruit  is  very  attractive  In 
appearance.    For  trial  in  California  and  Florida." 

87386.  Begonia  sp.  Becronia. 
"(No.  69a.    January  22,  1914.)     A  flowering  vine  growing  along  the 

railroad  track  at  Cambuhy,  State  of  Mlnas  Geraes.    To  be  tried  in  CSali- 
fornia  and  Florida." 

37387.  Zea  mays  L.  Com. 

"(No.  70a.  January  22,  1914.)  Yellow  flint  corn  grown  by  Pedro  de 
Paulo  Lemos,  at  Pratinha.  State  of  Minas  Geraes." 
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37382  to  37392— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
87388.  Melinis  minuttfijO&a  Beauv.  Ctordura  g^rass. 

"(No.  71a.    January  22,  1914.)     Seed  of  Capim  gordura,  the  principal 
forage 'grass  of  this  region,  from  the  fazenda  of  Pedro  de  Paulo  Lemoa, 
at  Pratlnha,  State  of  Mlnas  Geraee.** 
37389.  Crotalabia  anaoyboides  H.  B.  K. 

"(No.  72a.  January  22,  1914.)  Seed  of  the  (Mmendaim  do  matto, 
probably  a  Grotalaria,  growing  along  a  watercourse  In  the  Fazenda 
Modelo  of  the  Instituto  Evangelico.  A  small  shrub,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers.  For  trial  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  a  cover  crop." 
87390.  (Undetermined.) 

"(No.  73a.  January  22, 1914.)  A  shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  frequent  on 
the  campo  here.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  2  to  8  inches  in  length.  The 
fruit  is  more  or  less  round,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  bright  orange 
In  color.  Surrounding  the  single  large  seed  is  a  layer  of  fibrous  pnlp, 
very' sweet  in  Caste,  and  exuding  a  milky  fluid  when  the  fruit  is  plucked 
from  the  stem.    For  trial  in  California  and  Florida.** 

87891.  Indigofeba  sUFFRtmoosA  Miller.  Indigo. 
ilndigofera  anH  L.) 

"(No.  74a.  January  23,  1914.)  Anil,  a  small  wiry  shrub,  5  to  6  feet 
In  height,  which  grows  in  the  pastures  around  the  edge  of  town.  Dr. 
Argollo,  of  Bahia,  thinks  it  may  prove  of  considerable  value  as  a  cover 
crop  for  dry  lands.    For  trial  in  the  southern  United  States.** 

87892.  Eugenia  kuktzschiana  Berg.  Pera  do  campo. 
"(No.  75a.    January  23, 1914.)    Cabacinha  do  oampo,  or  pera  do  campo. 

A  pear-shaped,  very  fragrant  fruit  produced  by  a  small  wiry  shmb  occa- 
sionally seen  on  the  campo  here.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  4  or  5 
feet  under  favorable  conditions,  with  very  few  branches;  when  growing 
on  land  that  is  pastured  it  grows  only  2  feet  high,  with  many  unbranched 
stems  arising  from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  oblong  lanceolate,  rather 
hard  and  tough,  tomentose  beneath,  and  alternate.  The  fruits  are 
strikingly  similar  in  appearance  to  a  small  russet  pear.  They  vary  fn)ni 
2  to  3  inches  in  length  and  are  russet  brown  in  color,  with  a  thick 
tomentum  on  the  surface ;  the  skin  is  thin  and  surrounds  a  whitish,  very 
juicy,  and  aromatic  pulp,  so  fragrant  that  its  odor  can  be  detected  several 
yards  away.  The  flavor  Is  rather  acid,  but  very  ar<Hnatic.  The  seeds 
vary  from  one  to  three  or  four,  and  are  oval  or  somewhat  irregular  In 
shape,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  proportion  of  seed  to  flesh  Is 
small  for  wild  fruit  The  season  is  said  to  be  November  and  December; 
there  are  very  few  fruits  left  now.  A  very  superior  dace  is  said  to  be 
made  from  this  fruit,  and  the  shrub  seems  on  the  whole  unusually  prom- 
ising for  trial  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  United  States.** 
For  an  illustration  of  the  pera  do  campo,  see  Plate  IX. 

37393  and  37394. 

From  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  From  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Ck>.,  through  Dr. 
D.  N.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  Blarcb 
4,  1914. 
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Plate  IX. 


Fruits  of  the  Pera  do  Campo  of  Brazil  (Eugenia  klotzschiana),  S.  P.  I.  No.  37392. 

A  wild  haahf  not  orer  5  feet  hiKfa>  bearing  on  second-year  sboots  not  2  feet  from  the  ground 
eeveral  lane  russet-brown  fruits  which  so  scent  the  air  that  their  presence  can  be  detected 
many  yaras  away.  The  melting  acid  _pulp  is  aromatic  and  agreeable,  and  more  or  less  pur- 
gative. The  bush  will  probably  stand^U^t  frosts.  (Photographed  (P15466FS)  by  Dorsett 
and  PopenM,  Sltto,  Hinas  Qeraes,  Bradl,  January  30,  IQlC^atural  slxe.) 
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37303  and  37394— Continued. 

87383.  CoLOCASiA  esculenta  (L.)  Schott  Taro. 

*•  (No  143  In  their  Chinese  catalog  of  1913.)  Banlung  taro.  This  taro 
or  dasheen  is  of  the  type  which  produces  comparatively  few  tubers. 
The  corm  is  elongated  and  full  of  tender  purple  fibers.  The  variety  is 
apparently  Identical  with  one  obtained  from  several  different  sources, 
under  different  names.  The  quality  is  excellent,  though  the  corms  and 
tubers  are  acrid  when  raw.**    (R.  A.  Young.) 

Ck>rms. 

87394.  Ahobphophaixus  sp. 

"(No.  126  in  their  Chinese  catalog  of  1913.)  Claw  spud.  One  of  the 
varieties  grown  by  Chinese  gardeners  in  southern  California.**  (£.  A. 
Young.) 

Tubers. 

37386  to  37404. 

From  Kongjn,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Swearer, 
Methodist  Bpiscopal  Church.    Received  February  26,  1914. 

Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Swearer. 

87395.  Phasbolus  angulabis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight.  Adzukibean. 

"No.  1.  Cherry  pea.  I  should  say  not  properly  a  pea  but  a  bean. 
Red,  white  eyed ;  small  variety.  Sow  in  April  in  soil  about  an  inch  deep, 
in  little  hills  about  6  or  7  inches  apart,  two  or  three  beans  in  a  hill, 
weed  and  hoe  three  times  during  the  season.  The  plants  grow  1^  feet 
high  witliout  any  support  and  are  harvested  in  the  early  part  of  Octol>er 
after  the  leaves  are  dried  and  fallen  off,  or  have  been  gathered  before 
frost  to  feed  to  cattle.  These  beans  and  all  others  I  am  sending  are 
much  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  last  summer  there  was 
very  little  rain.*' 

87396  to  37404.     Soja  icax  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

iOlycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

87396.  "  No.  2.  Date  bean.  Round  brown  bean.  Sown  during  the 
first  part  of  April  and  reaped  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  first 
part  of  September.  Cultivated  about  the  same  as  the  cherry  pea 
[S,  P.  I.  No.  37395],  only  in  hills  about  a  foot  apart.  None  of 
these  beans  do  well  if  planted  too  close  together.  This  bean  fer- 
tilizes the  ground  well;  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet.  Pods  are 
short  and  rough  and  contain  3  or  4  beans  each.  None  of  the 
soy  beans  are  pole  beans.  This  bean  is  much  smaller  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  last  summer  there  was  very  little  rain.** 

87397.  "  No.  3.  White  Chestnut  bean.  Round  yellowish  white  bean. 
A  favorite  with  the  Koreans.  Cultivated  the  same  as  the  Date 
bean  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37396].  Used  as  food  for  animals  and  people. 
Appearance  of  vines  similar  to  the  Date  bean." 

8739a  ''No.  4.  Big  Green  bean.  Round,  flat,  yellowish  green. 
Sown  in  June  and  harvested  in  October,  they  grow  2  feet  high. 
Cultivation  similar  to  that  of  the  Date  bean  IS.  P.  L  So.  87396] ; 
pods  also  similar.** 
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37395  to  37404— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Swearer.) 
37309.  "No.  5.  BlackrEyedbeein.  Sntall.  yellowish,  green  bean,  with 
black  eye.  Can  be  sown  in  drills;  beans  2  or  3  inches  apart  The 
Koreans  take  these  beans  after  they  are  dried  and  place  them 
in  water  in  the  bouse  and  eat  them  after  they  have  sprouted, 
sprout  and  all,  as  a  vegetable." 

87400.  "  No.  6.  RarS'Eye  bean.  Small,  round,  black  beaa  Sown 
the  last  part  of  April,  in  hills  several  inches  apart,  they  grow 
1  foot  high.  There  are  four  or  five  beans  in  a  pod.  The  people 
sometimes  eat  them  raw,  claiming  that  they  have  medicinal  prop- 
erties.   Usually  they  are  sprouted  and  eaten  as  a  v^^table." 

87401.  "No.  7.  Black  Chestnut  bean.  Round,  flat,  black  bean. 
Sown  either  in  April  or  in  June,  they  are  fed  to  animals  or  are 
eaten.  This  bean  is  much  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  last  summer  there  was  very  little  rain." 

87402.  "No.  8.  Castor-Oil  bean.  So  named  because  the  Koreans 
.think  it  resembles  the  bean  of  that  plant.  Black,  with  the  skin 
ccacked  and  white  streaks  showing  through.  This  is  also  a  favorite 
with  the  Koreans,  both  for  animal  food  and  for  man.  This  bean 
is  much  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  last  summer 
there  was  very  little  rain." 

87403.  "No.  9.  Large  Black-Qreen  bean.  Round,  dark-green  and 
black.  Sown  in  the  middle  of  May.  Cultivation  similar  to  that 
of  the  Date  bean  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37396].  This  bean  is  much  smaller 
than  usual,  on  account  of  lack  of  rain  the  past  summer." 

87404.  "  No.  10.  Pheasant'ljcg  bean.  So  named  because  the  mark- 
ing on  it  resembles  those  on  the  leg  of  a  Mongdlian  pheasant 
Small,  round,  brown  bean.  Sown  the  last  part  of  May,  not  too  dose 
together.  People  eat  them  usually  after  they  hava  sprouted  them 
in  the  house." 

37405.  AvENA  8TERILIS  L.  Oat 

From  Algiers,  Alaeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  Government  Botanic 

Service.    Received  March  5,  1914,  as  A.  steriUs  segetaUs  forma  nign 

Trabut. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  these  interesting  Algerian  oats,  see  L.  Trabut,  The 

Origin  of  Cultivated  Oats,  Journal  of  Heredity,  vol.  5,  p.  74r-85,  1914. 

37406  to  37420.  Trifolium  pratense  L.  Sed  clover. 

Seed  from  individual  selections  grown  at  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  in  the  clover  nursery;  seeded  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  the  seed  being  gathered  in  the  fall  of  1913.  Selections 
were  made  for  hardiness,  drought  resistance,  and  desirable  forage  and 
seed  habits. 

87406.  Riga,  Russia,  red  clover  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  18394,  plant  5; 
total  seed  yield  of  plant,  1.75  grams. 

37407.  Riga,  Russia,  Jeletz  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  18511. 
plant  12 ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  1.5  grams. 

37408.  Old  Swedish  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  h  No.  20468^  plant  7; 
total  seed  yield  of  plant,  1  gram. 
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37406  to  37420— Continued. 

37409.  Wild  red  clover  from  Chile,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  25487,  plant 
1 ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  2.5  grams. 

37410.  North  Dakota  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  0.04  gram. 

37411.  Indiana  mammoth  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  2  grams. 

37412.  Indiana  mammoth  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  0.2  gram. 

37413.  Perm,  Russia,  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  90910,  plant  2; 
total  seed  yield  of  plant,  0.9  gram. 

37414.  Missouri  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  0.08  gram. 

37415.  Mlssonri  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  0.32  gram. 

37416.  North  Dakota  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  1.2  grams. 

37417.  North  Dakota  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  0.8  gram. 

37418.  Individual    selections   from    unnumbered    Indiana   plant;    total 
seed  yield  of  plant,  2.1  grams. 

37410.  Individual  selections  from  unnumbesed  Indiana  plant ;  total  seed 

yield  of  plant,  1.8  grams. 
87420.  Individual  selections  from  unnumbered  Indiana  plant;  total  seed 

yield  of  plant,  1.55  grams. 

37421  to  37444.  Trif6lium  pratensb  L.  Sed  clover. 

Seed  from  Individual  selections  grown  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  in  the  clover  nursery ;  seeded  in  the  spring  of 
1912;  seed  gathered  in  the  fall  of  1913.    The  selections  were  made  for 
hardiness,  drought  resistance,  and  desirable  forage  and  seed  habits. 
37421.  Perennial  Swiss  red  clover,  grown  from  seed  produced  in  North 

Dakota ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  6.9  grams. 
87422.  Orel,  Russia,  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  28036,  plant  4; 

total  seed  yield  of  plant,  7.6  grams. 

37423.  New  Yofk  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  8.4  grams. 

37424.  New  Tork  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  9.8  grams. 

37425.  Indiana  mammoth  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  14.3 
grams. 

87426.  Indiana  mammoth  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  18.9 
grams. 

37427.  Ohio  red  clover ;  total  yield  of  plant,  3.6  grams. 

37428.  Ohio  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  6.4  grams. 

37429.  Missouri  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  9.4  grams. 

37430.  Siberian  drought-resistant  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No. 
32222,  plant  1 ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  2.1  grams. 

87431.  Siberian  drought-resistant  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No. 

32222,  plant  14;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  6.9  grams. 
37432.  Individual  selection ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  0.55  gram. 
87438.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover;  total,  seed  yield  of  plant,  8 

grams. 
87434.  Individual  selections  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  1 ;  total 

seed  yield  of  plant  6.1  grams. 
87485.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  2;  total 

seed  yield  of  plant,  7.7  grams. 
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37421  to  37444— Continued. 

37486.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  3 

seed  yield  of  plant,  4.8  grams. 
87487.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  4 

seed  yield  of  plant,  6.1  grams. 
37488.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  5 

seed  yield  of  plant,  3.5  grams. 

87439.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  6 
seed  yield  of  plant,  3.9  grams. 

87440.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  7 
seed  yield  of  plant  5.5  grams. 

37441.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  8 
seed  yield  of  plant  4.2  grams. 

87442.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  9 
seed  yield  of  plant  8.7  grams. 

87443.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grjwn  from  Iowa  No.  10 
seed  yield  of  plant,  3.4  grams. 

37444.  Individual  selection  of  red  clover,  grown  from  Iowa  No.  11 
seed  yield  of  plant  7.4  grams. 
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37446  to  37460.  Trifolium  pratense  L.  Bed  clover. 

Seed  from  individual  selections  grown  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  CJollege,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  in  the  doTCf 
nursery ;  seeded  in  the  spring  of  1912,  the  seed  being  gathered  in  the  fail 
of  1913.  The  selections  were  made  for  hardiness,  drought  resistance,  tod 
desirable  forage  and  seed  habits. 

87445.  Chile  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  L  No.  13515,  plant  7;  total 
seed  yield  of  plant,  13  grams. 

87446.  North  Dakota  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  12  grans. 

87447.  North  Dakota  grown  Sutton's  perennial  red  clover  from  Eng- 
land ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  6.1  grams. 

87448.  North  Dakota  grown  from  South  Dakota  red  clover;  total  seed 
yield  of  plant  9  grams. 

87449.  North   Dakota   grown  perennial   Swiss  red  clover;  total  seel 
yield  of  plant,  6  grams. 

87450.  North  Dakota  grown  Orel  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant 
8  grams. 

37451.  Toleny  Norway,  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  27001,  planJ 

9 ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  2  grams. 
87452.  Hvinde7V8,  Norway  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  L  No.  27ecc 

plant  4 ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  4  grams. 

37453.  South  Dakota  grown  Orel  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I-  ^'l'• 
274G5,  plant  6;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  14  gram& 

37454.  Orely  Russia,  red  clover,  grown  from  S.  P.  I.  No.  2809^  plant  5: 
total  seed  yield  of  plant,  7  grams. 

37455.  New  York  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  U  grams. 

37456.  Indiana  mammoth  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  60  graas. 

37457.  Ohio  retl  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  25  grama 

37458.  Ohio  red  clover;  total  seed  yield  of  plant  16  gram& 
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37445  to  37460~Continued. 

37459.  Missouri  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  7.1  grams. 

37460.  Delaware  red  clover ;  total  seed  yield  of  plant,  27  grams. 

37461.  C1TRU8  SINENSIS  (L.)  Osbeck.  JafFa  orange. 
Seeds  from  selected  fruits  of  the  Jaffa. orange.    Purchased  In  London,  Eng- 
land.   Received  March,  1914. 

37462.  Lychnis  coronata  Thunberg.  Wild  pink. 
From  Shanghai,  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Farnham. 

37463    and    37464.   Prxjnus    cerasifbra    divaricata     (Ledeb.) 

Schneider. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Re- 
ceived March  4,  1914. 

"  Seed  from  Botanic  Gardens,  Tiflis,  February,  1914." 

"A  deciduous  tree  with  the  same  habit  and  general  aspect  as  P.  cerasifera; 
neither  does  it  appear  to  differ  In  the  flowers  or  foliage.  The  fruit,  however, 
is  smaller  (about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across),  yellow,  and  not  Indented 
at  the  Junction  with  the  stalk.  Probably  this  tree  and  P.  cerasifera  are  only 
varieties  of  one  species.  They  flower  at  the  same  time  and  are  not  distinguish- 
able then.  There  is  an  old  si^eciraen  near  the  cactus  house  at  Kew  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  largest  In  the  country.  It  Is  25  feet  high,  27  feet  through, 
and  its  trunk  Is  3  feet  8  inches  In  girth.  Quite  possibly  trees  may  be  growing 
in  various  gardens  as  P.  cerasifera.  Tiie  trees  at  Kew  have  rarely  borne  fruits, 
but  these  are  quite  distinct  from  cherry  plums  (P.  cerasifera).  The  species  Is 
Raid  to  be  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  Macedonia,  etc.,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  In  1822."  (W.  «/.  Bean,  Trees  and  8hruhs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  2S5,  under  P.  divaricata.) 

37465  to  37490. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  6,  1914. 
Cuttings  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

37465  to  37473.  Diospybos  kaki  L.  f.  Persimmon. 

37465.'  "(No.  1047.  Near  Llngpao,  Honan,  China,  December  23, 
1913.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  being  of  small  size,  somewhat 
angular  In  shape,  of  orange-red  color ;  meat  firm ;  can  be  dried  for 
winter  uses.  Chinese  name  Ssu  fang  shih  tzu,  meaning  *  square 
persimmon.' " 

87466.  "(No.  1048.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  China,  December  23, 
1913.)    A  variety  of  persimmon  said  to  be  of  large  size,  of  flat 

/  shape,  but  not  having  a  circular  Incision;  color  orauge-red;  meat 
soft  and  juicy ;  not  a  keeper ;  seedless.  Chinese  name  Ta  hung  poo 
shih  tzH,  meaning  *  large  red  persimmon.* " 

87467.  "(No.  1049.  Near  Llngpao,  Honan,  China,  December  23, 
1913.)  A  variety  of  persimmon  said  to  be  of  very  large  size; 
fruits  round  and  slightly  tapering  toward  the  apex ;  meat  juicy  and 
sweet ;  seedless.  Chinese  name  On  hsin  shih  tzH,  meaning  *  qulnce- 
Jieart  persimmon,'  '* 
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37465  to  37490— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
87468.  "(No.  1050.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  China,  December  23, 
1913.)  A  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  small,  oblong  in  form, 
of  reddish  color,  seedless;  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  Chinese 
name  Chu  kuan  shih  izH,  meaning  *  bamboo-cup  persimmon.' " 
37469.  "(No.  1051.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  23,  1918.)  A 
variety  of  persimmon  small  to  medium  in  size,  round  and  flattened 
in  shat)e ;  bears  two  furrows  on  top,  which  cross  each  other ;  color 
orange-red,  of  sweet  taste,  seedless ;  can  be  dried.  Chinese  name 
Kuo  kai  shih  tzu,  meaning  *  pan-covered  persimmon.* " 

87470.  "(No.  1052.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  28,  19ia)  A 
variety  of  persimmon  said  be  of  round-oblong  shape,  of  medium 
lize;  meat  juicy,  color  orange  red,  seedless.  Chinese  name  Shut 
chmg  shih  tzu,  meaning  *  water-well  persimmon.*" 

87471.  "(No.  1053.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  23,  1913.)  A 
variety  of  persimmon  of  round-oblong  shape,  medium  in  size,  color 
orange  reddish,  seedless ;  meat  sweet  and  firm ;  can  be  dried.  Chi- 
nese name  Lien  hMn  shih  tzU,  meaning  'lotus-heart  persimmon.*" 

37472.  "(No.  1054.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  23,  1913.)  A 
variety  of  persimmon  of  round,  flat  shape,  of  medium  size,  color 
reddish,  seedless;  meat  not  very  Juicy;  can  be  dried  for  winter 
uses.  Chinese  name  Ching  mien  shih  tzH,  meaning  'mirror-face 
persimmon.' " 

37473.  "(No.  1055.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  23,  1913.)  A 
variety  of  persimmon  said  to  bear  small  fruits,  color  red,  shape 
round  oblong.  The  tree  is  a  seedling  and  of  tall,  vigorous  growth; 
It  Is  said  to  bear  but  sparingly.  May  possibly  have  an  abundance 
of  stamlnate  flowers  and  be  of  value  as  a  pollen  bearer.  Chinese 
name  Huo  ching  shih  tzu,  meaning  *  fiery  spectacle  persimmon.' " 

37474.  Pbunus  abmeniaca  L.  Apricot 

"  (No.  1056.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  23,  1913.)  An  apricot 
said  to  bear  large  fruits,  which  are  red  cheeked  on  the  side  facing  the 
sun,  while  being  of  whitish  color  on  the  shaded  sid^.  The  tree  grows 
to  a  large  size.    Chinese  name  Ta  hsing,  meaning  'big  apricot'" 

87475  and  37476.  Ziziphus  jujuba  Miller.  Jujube. 

{Ziziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

87475.  "(No.  1057.  Near  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  23,  1913.)  A 
variety  of  jujube  said  to  bear  large  fruits  of  dark  brown-red  color. 
Chinese  name  Ta  tsao,  meaning  *  big  jujube.' " 

87476.  "(No.  1058.  Lingpao,  Honan,  December  24,  1913.)  A  vari- 
ety of  jujube  bearing  very  large  fruits  of  dark  brown-red  color; 
the  meat  Is  quite  sweet,  but  of  a  loose  structure.  These  jujubes 
often  are  as  big  as  small  hens'  eggs  and  are  locaUy  much  used 
baked  in  bread.  The  trees  are  grown  in  large  groves,  and  the 
total  acreage  of  them  around  Lingpao  must  run  weU  into  the  hun- 
dreds. '  CJhinese  name  Ta  hung  tsao,  meaning  *  large  red  jujube.'  ** 

87477.  FoBSYTHiA  susPENSA  (Thunb.)  Vahl. 

"(No.  1059.  Tahuashan,  Shensl,  China,  December  29,  1913.)  A  va- 
riety of  golden  bell,  collected  In  dry,  rocky  places  at  an  altitude  higher 
than  5,000  feet  Local  name  Lien  ch'iao.  Of  value  especially  for  the 
drier  sections  of  the  United  States.** 
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37465  to  37490— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
37478.  Abixia  tbiflora  R.  Brown  (?). 

"(No.  1060.  Tahnashan,  Shensl,  December  29,  1918.)  A  shrub,  grow- 
ing from  4  to  10  feet  in  liefght,  mostly  found  on  shady  places ;  the  old 
wood  becomes  curiously  grooved,  bearing  six  longitudinal  furrows.  Of 
value  as  an  under  shrub  in  large  parks  and  grounds.  Local  name  Liu 
Vung  mu.  Collected  at  an  altitude  higher  than  5,000  feet." 
87479.  EuoNYMUS  alatus  (Thunb.)  Rupr. 

"(No.  1061.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  December  29,  1913.)  A  cardlnal's- 
cap,  found  in  stony  places,  usually  in  semishady  situations.  The  young 
shoots  are  ornamented  with  four  large  corky  wings.  Collected  at  an 
altitude  higher  than  5.000  feet." 

37480.  KoLKwnziA  amabilis  Graebner. 

''(No.  1062.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  December  29,  1913.)  A  shrub,  grow- 
ing from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  found  in  rocky  places.  Has  the  look  of  a 
Spiraea,  but  the  small  fruits  are  spiny.  0>llected  at  an  altitude  higher 
than  5,000  feet." 

37481.  RuBUS  sp. 

"(No.  1063.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  December  29,  1913.)  An  erect-grow- 
ing Rubii8»  having  the  looks  of  a  vigorous  raspberry.  Collected  at  an 
altitude  higher  than  5,000  feet" 

87482.  PopuLUs  sp.  Poplar. 
"  (No.  1064.    Slanfu,  Shensi,  January  4,  1914.)    A  variety  of  poplar  of 

fastigiate  growth  with  a  whitish  bark  and  having  apparently  large  leaves. 
Of  8i)ecial  value  as  a  quick-growing  tree  for  windbreaks.  Seems  to  with- 
stand alkali  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  apparently  prefers  a  moist  soil. 
Local  name  Pai  yang  shu," 

87483.  Tahakix  sp.  '    Tamarisk. 
"(No.  1065.    Sianfu,  Shensi,  January  6,  1914.)     A  tamarisk  of  large 

growth,  able  to  withstand  drought  and  alkali  to  a  great  degree.  Of  value 
especially  for  those  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the 
winters  are  not  too  severe.  Chinese  name  Shan  ch'un  2t«,  meaning 
•  mountain  spring  wiUow.*  " 

37484.  ZiziPHUS  jujuba  Miller.  Jujube. 

iZiziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 
*'(No.  1066.  Slanfu.  Shensi,  January  6,  1914.)  A  variety  of  jujube 
of  very  gnarled  and  zigzag  growth.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  round, 
me<lium  size,  shining  brown-red  and  of  sweet  taste.  Chinese  name  8o 
tsao,  meaning  *  tasteful  Jujube.'  Obtained  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Ross,  post- 
master at  Sianfu." 

87485.  Maoivoua  denudata  Desr.  Magrnolia. 
{Magnolia  yulan  Desf.) 

"  (No.  1067.  Slanfu,  Shensi,  January  6,  1914.)  A  magnolia  said  to 
bear  very  large  white  flowers;  this  variety  grows  to  large  size  and  Is 
grafted  on  a  wild  stock.    Chinese  name  Pai  yu  km." 

87486.  Mai.178  sp.  Crab  apple. 
*'(No.  1068.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  January  6,  1914.)  A  variety  of  orna- 
mental crab  apple,  growing  to  be  a  large  tree.  Flowers  said  to^Jtie  single. 
of  reddish  pink  color,  and  Individually  of  large  size.  Chinese  name  Ha% 
Vang,  meaning  '  sea  pear.' " 
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37465  to  37490— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
87487  and  37488.  Meratia  praeoox  (L.)  Rehd.  and  Wilson. 

(Chimonanthu8  fragrant  lindL)  Winternsweet. 

87487.  "(No.  1009.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  January  8,  1914.)  A  variety  of 
Chinese  allspice,  bearing  large  darlc-yellow,  waxy  flowers  of  a 
remarkably  strong  sweet  scent  Much  used  for  forcing  as  dwarfed 
pot  plants.  Of  value  as  a  winter  flowering  shrub  for  the  ml  Id- 
wintered  sections  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  8u  hiin  la 
mei,  meaning  'pure-heart  allspice."  (See  also  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  3T522 
to  37524.) 

37488.  "(No.  1070.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  January  8,  1914.).  A  variety  of 
Chinese  allspice,  bearing  large  pale,  waxy  yellow  flowers,  less 
strongly  scented  than  the  preceding,  No.  1069  [S.  P.  I.  37487],  but 
used  for  similar  puri)oses.  Chinese  name  Pax  ^  toan  la  mci, 
meaning  *  white  jade  cup  allspice.*  Could  be  very  well  utilized  by 
American  florists  as  a  flnely  perfumed  forcing  flower  for  the  winter 
holidays  for  the  milder  sections  of  the  United  States."  (See  also 
S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37522  to  37524.) 

37489.  ZiziPHUS  jujuba  Miller.  Jujube. 
(Ziziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

•*(No.  1071.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  January  8,  1914.)  TortuosisHma.  A  va- 
riety of  Jujube,  grown  as  an  ornamental  tree  of  medium  dimensions  in 
Chinese  gardens,  having  most  remarkably  gnarled,  twisted,  and  crooked 
branches.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  of  good  flavor,  though  not  large. 
Chinese  name  Lung  chao  tz'H  shu,  meaning  '  dragon*s-claw  thorn  tree.' 
Obtained  from  Mrs.  A.  G.  Shorrock,  English  Baptist  Mission  at  Sianfn.*' 

37490.  Rosa  sp.  Bose. 
"(No.  1072.    Sianfu,  Shensi,  January  8, 1914.)     A  local  Chinese  variety 

of  rose,  bearing  very  large  flowers  of  an  old-fashioned  real  rose  color  and 
possessing  a  faint  fragrance.  Belongs  probably  to  the  group  of  perpetual 
bloomers  and  retains  its  large  and  handsome  foliage  until  very  late  In 
winter.  Chinese  name  Yueh  chi  mu  tan,  meaning  *  monthly  peony  rose." 
Obtained  from  Mrs.  A.  G.  Shorrock,  English  Baptist  Mission  at  Sianfu. 
Of  special  value  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States  where  the 
summers  are  hot  and  the  winters  mild." 

37491  and  37492. 

From  Brazil.    0)llected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Sbamei,  and  Wilson 
Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  March  10,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 

37491.  Campomanesia  guaviroba  (DC.)  Benth.  and  Hook.  f.    Ouabiroba. 
"(No.  92a.    Sitlo,  Minas  Geraes.    January  28,  1914.)     A  wild  rayrtace- 

ous  fruit  called  guahiroba  by  the  natives.  The  plant  is  10  to  12  feet  high, 
upright  in  growth.  The  fruits  are  oblate  in  form,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
orange  yellow  when  ripe,  containing  one  or  two  perfect  seeds  and  several 
abortive  ones,  surrounded  by  white,  melting  pulp,  of  rather  acid  and 
guavalike  flavor.    For  trial  in  California  and  Florida." 

37492.  Eugenia  klotzschiana  Berg.  Pent  do  eampo. 
"(No.  97a.    Sitlo,  Minas  Geraes,  January  28,  1914.)     Pera  do  cowpo, 

or  cabacinha  do  campo.  Seeds  obtained  from  plants  on  the  campo,  6 
kilometers  below  town."    See  S.  P.  L  No,  37892  for  description. 
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S7493  and  37494. 

From  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Mr.  George  0.  Qemmell.    Received 
March  3,  1914. 

87493.  Bradbttbta  sp. 

"A  v^ne  found  running  over  the  ground  bearing  lavender-colored  flowers 
with  a  violet  center.  Flowers  the  shape  of  a  sweet  pea,  about  2  to  8 
inches  across,  flowering  in  July.  Has  a  small  pod  similar  to  a  bean. 
Ck>llected  at  Agua  Kente^  about  the  center  of  the  State  of  Qoyaz." 
{OemmeU.) 

37494.  (Undetermined.)  • 

"An  ornamental  vine  found  growing  on  a  tree  to  a  height  of  20  feet, 
bearing  large,  scarlet  flowers  the  shape  of  a  sweet  pea,  about  5  inches 
across.  Flowering  in  July.  Pod  about  5  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  con- 
taining from  three  to  five  seeds.  One  flower  on  a  stem.  (Collected  at 
Agua  Kente,  about  the  center  of  the  State  of  Qoyaz."     {Qemmell.) 

87495  to  37499.  Berberis  spp.  Barberry. 

From  Dublin,  Ireland.    Presented  by  the  director,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Olasnerin.    Received  March  7,  1914. 

87495.  Berberis  gagnepaini  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  32701  for  previous  introduction. 

''An  evergreen  shrub  with  clustered  stems,  free  frmn  down  in  all  its 
parts,  at  present  2  to  3  feet  high  (perhaps  ultimately  4  or  5  feet),  the 
branches  set  with  3-parted  spines  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long. 
Leaves  of  firm  texture,  1^  to  8  Inches  long,  one-fourth  to  one-third  inch 
wide,  linear  lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  dark  dull  green,  the 
margins  undulated  and  set  with  slender  forward-pointing  teeth.  Flow- 
ers in  clusters  of  about  six  (sometimes  10  or  12)  at  each  tuft  of  leaves, 
each  fiower  on  a  slender  stalk  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long,  bright 
yellow,  one-half  inch  across.  Berry  black,  covered  with  blue  bloom, 
oval,  one-third  to  five-eighths  inch  long,  one-fourth  inch  wide. 

•*  Native  of  Szechwan,  China,  introduced  for  Messrs.  Veitch  by  Wilson 
about  1904.  This  barberry  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Wilson's 
introductions  from  China,  being  evergreen,  of  compact,  neat  habit,  and 
flowering  abundantly.  Allied  to  Berberis  hookeri,  it  is  of  more  graceful 
habit.  It  is  quite  hardy  at  Kew,  and  free  growing.  It  flowers  in  late 
May."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1, 
p.  2>i.) 

87496.  BEBBKHia  PRAirn  Schneider. 

A  barberry,  allied  to  Berberis  polyanthaj  with  salmon-red,  globose  ber- 
ries, oblong  obovate,  reticulate,  thinner  leaves,  entire  or  with  few  spiny 
teeth,  and  narrow  panicles,  up  to  6  inches  long.  Differs  from  polyantha, 
which  has  much  thicker  leaves  with  a  very  fine  and  narrow  reticulation, 
broader,  looser  inflorescences,  shorter  bracts,  and  rather  long-styled 
fruits,  swollen  and  elliptical  when  dry.  (Adapted  from  Schneider,  in 
Plantae  IfiUofiiaiiae,  and  Rehder,  in  Bailey's  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
HortioultMre.) 
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37485  to  37499— Continued. 

87487.  Bkrbebts  exmcAxyiAAULTH  Schnefjler. 

"  Very  similar  In  general  aspect  to  B.  stapflana,  but  dtetinguished  by 
its  distinctly  angled  branchlets,  larger  leaves,  and  translucent  ytilowish 
green  fruits,  suffused  with  red.    Native  of  Tibet  and  western  China-" 
(New  Garden  PJnnU  of  10 IS,  Kew  BuUetin,) 
37408.  Bebberik  hookeri  I^maire. 

*'Thi8  Herberts  from  the  mountains  of  tropical  Asia  is  a  hardy,  ever- 
green bush,  which  attains  a  height  of  10  feet.  It  is  an  evergreen  of  most 
beautiful  aspect,  with  brown  branches,  a  very  dark  green,  dense  foliage, 
and  long,  slender,  3-parted  spines.  The  leaves  grow  in  clusters  and  are 
about  3  or  4  inches  long,  with  sharp,  prickly  points  and  numerous  fine 
serratures,  ending  in  a  straight  point  on  each  side.  On  the  upper  side 
they  are  rich,  bright  green,  turning  to  a  claret  color  In  the  autumn, 
and  are  remarkably  netted.  On  the  under  side  thej'  are  pale  green  arwl 
shining.  The  flowers  are  large  and  deep  yellow  in  color."  (PaxUpn, 
Flower  Garden,  vol,  1,  p.  12  and  79,) 

87409.  Bebberis  wilsonae  Hemsley. 

See  S.  P.  L  No.  29059  for  previous  introduction. 

"An  elegant  deciduous  (sometimes  partly  evergreen)  shrub,  2  to  4  feet 
high,  of  spreading  habit,  and  usually  more  in  diameter.  Branches  com- 
paratively thin,  reddish  brown,  slightly  downy,  armed  with  slender. 
3-parted  spines,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long^  and  red  when 
young.  Leaves  as  a  rule  less  than  1  inch  long,  mostly  oblanoeolate,  and 
either  rounded  or  sharply  pointed  at  the  apex ;  otherwise  entire,  or  occa- 
sionally three  lolled  at  the  apex ;  smooth,  conspicuously  veined,  gray-green 
above,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  small,  pale  yellow,  borne 
2  to  6  together  in  fascicles  or  short  racemes.  Berries  roundish,  coral  or 
salmon  red,  somewhat  translucent,  borne  very  abundantly. 

**  Native  of  western  China ;  discovered  and  introduced  about  1904  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  after  whose  wife  it  is  named.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  new  introductions  from  western  China,  of  neat  yet  elegant 
habit,  and  most  noteworthy  for  its  prettily  colored,  abundant  berries. 
The  leaves  are  said  by  Wilson  to  assume  brilliant  tints  in  autumn." 
( W.  J,  Bean,  Tree^  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BrUUh  Islet,  vol,  i,  p.  2-53- 
25S.) 

37600.   Pyrus  callbryana  Decaisne.  Pear. 

From  Hongkong,  China.  Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  superintendent. 
Botanical  and  Forestry  Department.  Received  February  28,  1914. 
**Pyrus  caUeryana  is  a  widely  distributed  species  [in  China]  and  seems  not 
uncommon  on  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  to  1,500  meters.  It  is 
easily  recognizable  by  its  comparatively  small  crenate  leaves,  like  tlie  inflores- 
cence glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous,  and  by  its  small  flowers  with  2,  rarely  3. 
styles.  When  unfolding,  most  specimens  show  a  loose  and  thin  torooitum  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  usually  soon  disappears.  .  .  .  The  species 
was  introduced  by  E.  H.  Wilson  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1908  and  the  young 
plants  seem  to  be  hardy  here."  (Alfred,  Behder,  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy,  vol.  50,  no.  10,  p,  2S7,  1915.) 

Distribution.— 'Tht  Provinces  of   Shantung,   Kwangtang,  and  Kiangsu,   in 
China. 
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37601.  LANsiuHDOioBSTicnH  Jack.  Duku. 
From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 

Received  March  6,  1914. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  24431  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

37602.  Meibomia  gyroides  (DC.)  Kuntze. 

(Dewiodiutn  gyroides  DC.) 
From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  Dr.  G.  J.  J.  Van  Hall,  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Received  March  6,  1914. 

**  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  species  of  Desmodium  known  to  us 
at  present.  It  grows  in  bushy  form  and  produces  many  leaves ;  it  can  also  be 
f*ut  to  any  height,  and  lives  a  long  time.  Desmodium  gyroides  is  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Plaboeanratoe,  up  to  2,500  feet.  It  produces  a  quantity  of 
seed  which  is  very  small,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  sow  it  in  lines.  The 
seeil  will  germinate  in  about  a  fortnight.  One  drawback  to  the  use  of  this 
plant,  however,  is  that  often  many  of  the  young  plants  die  shortly  after  they 
appear  above  the  ground  for  some  reason  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

"  This  Desmodium  is  considered  to  be  a  very  good  manurial  plant  for  coffee 
and  hevea  plantations,  since  it  produces  numerous  leaves  which  form  a  fairly 
thick  humus  layer.  It  does  not  suffer  from  any  disease;  the  only  fault  to  be 
round  with  it  is  that  some  of  the  plants,  after  being  pnmed  a  couple  of  times, 
may  be  attacked  by  Corticium  salmonicolor.  If  the  injured  plants  be  removed 
immediately,  however,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  harm  l>eing  done  to  the  culti- 
vated plants."    (KetD  Bulletin,  1914,  p.  2^.) 

37603.   HoLCus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  Northern  Nigeria,  West  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Shelley,  liondon, 
England.    Received  March  7,  1914. 
"(jfuvneO'  com  or  dower.    This  corn  forms  the  staple  article  of  diet  of  millions 
of  African  negroe&    It  is  very  prolific  and  seems  to  thrive  best  in  the  Tropics, 
though  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  acclimated  to  grow  in  the  Temperate  Zone. 
The  stalks  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  20  feet.    These  stalks  can  be  used  for 
forage  and  basket  making."    (Shelley.) 

37604  to  37507. 

FYom   Pago  Pago,  American   Samoa.     Presented  by   Commander   O.   D. 
Stearns,  Governor  of  American  Samoa.    Received  March  3,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Oonmiander  Steams. 

87504.  (Undetermined.) 

"  Magugu.    A  small  size  tree ;  grows  very  thick.** 

87505.  BiXA  OBELLANA  L.  Arnotto. 
"  Loa.   Useful  for  red  dye  from  the  seeds." 

37506.  AfiOJJA  Eouus  (Roxb.)' A.  Gray. 

"  Lagaalir 
87507.  Gtnotogon  bbactvoijosa  (Rich.)  Schumann. 
(AlyaHa  hraoteoloM  Rich.) 

**  Qau,    A  vine  suitable  for  hedge.** 
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3750S.  Capriola  DAcrrLON  (L.)  Kuntze.     Olant  Bermuda  grass. 

{Cynodan  dactylon  Per&) 

Grown  at  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Biloxi,  Misa. 

"  Oiant  Bermuda  grass.  A  very  lanse,  vigorous  form  of  Bermuda  grass, 
which  at  Bilozi,  Miss.,  grows  to  a  height  of  20  Inches  and  in  a  single  season 
produces  superficial  stolons  15  feet  long.  The  original  of  this  variety  has  been 
lost.  It  was  sent  to  Arlington  from  the  greenhouse  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  24494, 
but  its  association  with  that  number  was  probably  entirely  accidental.'*  (C  F. 
Fiper.) 

S7B09  to  37616.  Colocasia  escuubnta  (L.)  Schott.         Dasheen. 

Grown  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Brooksville,  Fia^  season  of 
1913. 

Quoted  notes  by  R.  A.  Young. 
37509  to  37512. 

"The  propagating  material  of  these  strains  consists  of  tubers  from  a 
single  plant  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  15895." 

37509.  "A  selected  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  corm 
when  cooked  is  mealy,  of  good  flavor,  and  yellowish  in  color,  not 
becoming  darker  on  exposure  to  the  air.** 

87510.  "A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh 
of  the  corm  when  cookwl  is  mealy,  of  good  flavor,  and  creamy 
white  in  color." 

87511.  "A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh 
•of  the  corm  when  cooked  is  mealy,  slightly  nutty,  and  almost  white 
in  color." 

87512.  "A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh 
of  the  corm  when  cooked  is  mealy,  slightly  nutty,  and  grayish 
white  In  color.** 

87513.  *'A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  corm  when  cooked  is  fairly  mealy,  of  good  flavor,  and  grayish  white 
to  light  violet  in  color.  (Propagating  material  of  this  strain  was  se- 
lected from  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  15382,  15395,  and  19224.)** 

87514.  "A  selected  strain  of  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  corm 
when  cooked  is  mealy,  slightly  nutty,  and  violet-colored«  (Propagat- 
ing material  for  this  strain  was  taken  from  several  selected  hills  of 
S.  P.  I.  No.  19224).** 

87515  and  37516. 

"Propagating  material  for  these  strains  was  selected  from  several 
hUls  of  S.  P.  I.  No.  16882.** 

87515.  "A  selecte<l  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheen  in  which  the  flesh 
of  the  corm  when  cooked  is  mealy,  of  good  flavor,  and  cream  white 
in  color.** 

87516.  *'A  selected  strain  of  the  Trinidad  dasheei  in  which  the  flesh 
of  the  corm  when  cooked  is  mealy»  slightly  nutty,  and  grayish 
white  in  color.*' 
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37517  to  37621.  Oryza  sativa  L.  Bice. 

From  Vercelll,  Italy.    Presented  by  the  director,  Rice  Experiment  Station. 
Received  March  4,  1914. 

37517.  "Common  native  variety.  Source,  Santhla  (Novara).  Very 
fertile  soils,  highest  production,  matures  first  decade  In  October." 

37518.  "  Var.  sekiyatna.  Source,  Vercelll.  In  most  fertile  soils,  highest 
production,  matures  at  the  end  of  September." 

87519.  "  Variety  native  early  No.  2.  Source,  Santhla  (Novara).  Fertile 
soils,  medium  production,  matures  at  the  end  of  September." 

37520.  "Native  early  No.  3.  S6urce,  Santhla  (Novara).  Soils  of  me- 
dium fertility,  production  medium,  matures  second  decade  In  Sep- 
tember." 

37521.  "Variety  Sancino.  Source,  Vercelll.  Fertile  soils,  good  produc- 
tion, matures  second  decade  In  September." 

37622  to  37548. 

From  Slanfo,  Shensi,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultu- 
ral Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  March  14. 1914. 
Cuttings  of  the  following ;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

37522  to  37524.  Meratia  praecox  (L.)  Rehd.  and  Wilson. 

(Chfmonanthus  fragrans  IJndl.)  Winter-sweet. 

37522.  "(No.  107C.  January  13,  1914.)  A  variety  of  the  Chinese 
allspice,  having  large  flowers,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are  broad 
and  dark  waxy  yellow,  while  the  Inner  ones  are  brownish  red 
striped,  very  fragrant.  Chinese  name  Uu  Vi  la  mei,  meaning  *  fox- 
paw  allspice.*  Of  value  as  a  flowering  shrub  for  the  niild-wlntered 
sections  of  the  United  States."  See  also  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37487  and 
87488. 

37523.  "(No.  1077.  January  13,  1914.)  A  variety  of  the  Chinese 
allspice,  being  a  variety  of  the  preceding  number  [S.  P.  I.  37522], 
flowers  smaller,  petals  less  broad  and  more  pointed,  Inner  petals 
darker  colored,  possesses  a  very  agreeable,  hyaclnthlike  fragrance. 
Chinese  name  Chien  pan  hu  Vi  la  mei,  meaning  '  narrow-petaled 
fox-paw  allspice.'  Of  value  as  a  flowering  shrub  for  the  mlld- 
wlntered  sections  of  the  United  States." 

37524.  "(No.  1078.  January  13,  1914.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  all- 
spice, having  small  flowers  of  rather  dark  yellow  color,  strongly 
scented;  apparently  the  wild  type.  Chinese  name  Kou  ying  la 
meij  meaning  'dog-fly  allspice.*  Of  value  as  a  garden  shrub  in 
mlld-wlntered  climates." 

87525  to  37539.  Diospybos  kaki  L.  f.  Persimmon. 

37525.  "(No.  1081.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Slanfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of  medium 
size,  round  shape,  orange-yellow  color,  and  seedless;  can  be  either 
dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Chinese  name  F^n  niu  ?mn 
shih  tzUj  meaning  '  rosy  oxheart  persimmon.'  " 

87526.  "(No.  1082.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Slanfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  much  like 
the  preceding  [No.  37525],  but  somewhat  smaller  and  of  brighter 
color.    Chinese  name  F^  9hih  tzH,  meaning  '  rosy  persimmon.* " 
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37&82  to  37548— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer) 

37507.  "(No.  1063.  YiUage  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20, 1914.)  A  local  variety  of  pendmmon,  said  to  be  of  medium 
size,  somewhat  square  at  base,  but  rounded  off  at  the  top,  of  ye^ 
lowish  color,  seedless,  not  a  good  keeper.  Chinese  name  /  shiuif 
9hih  tzu,  meaning  *  early  persimmon.*  '* 

37528.  "(No.  1084.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of  medium 
size,  square  at  base,  but  tapering  toward  the  top;  of  yellowisli 
color,  seedless ;  can  be  either  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  trees  generally  are  heavy  bearers.  Chinese  name 
Ch'in  fthih  tzii,  meaning  *  Chin  persimmon.' " 

37520.  "(No.  1085.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of  small 
size,  round  shape  with  rounded-off  top,  of  reddish  color  and  seed- 
less; can  be  either  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Chinese 
name  Mien  tan  shih  tzH,  meaning  '  ball-of-flour  persimmon.*  '* 

37530.  "(No.  1086.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  rather 
small,  square  at  base  but  tapering  toward  top,  of  red  color,  and 
seedless;  can  be  either  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  several  months. 
Chinese  name  Hung  shih  tzu,  meaning  '  red  persimmon,*  The  bark 
of  an  old  tree  of  this  variety  is  characteristically  smooth  and  of 
an  ashy  white  color.** 

37531.  "(No.  1087.  VUlage  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of  elon- 
gated shape,  square  at  base,  of  reddish  color,  seedless;  can  be 
either  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Chinese  name  Ch*iu 
chien  ting  tthih  tsU,  meaning  *  autumn-ripening  persimmon.*  ** 

87532.  "(No.  1088.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of  medium 
size,  of  angular  shape,  and  yellowish  color ;  calyx  very  large.  The 
trees  are  of  spreading  growth  and  are  prolific  bearers.  Chinese 
name  Kou  pu  chHh  shih  tzu,  meaning  '  no-dog-can-eat-them-all  per- 
simmon.* " 

37533.  "(No.  1089.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of  small 
to  medium  size,  round  shape,  yellow  color,  and  seedless;  can  be 
either  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  When  not  picked, 
many  of  the  fruits  dry  on  the  tree.  Chinese  name  Kua  kan  shih 
izu,  meaning  '  persistent  persimmon.*  '* 

87534.  "(No.  1090.  VlUage  of  Nantotchu.  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  persimmon,  said  to  be  of 
large  size,  of  flat  shape,  with  an  incision  running  horizontally 
around,  of  orange-yellow  color,  and  seedless.  Chinese  name  Chung 
Vai  shih  tzu,  meaning  'double-stage  persimmon.*  This  varletj'  Is 
apparently  identical  with  Tamopan^ 

87535.  "(No.  1091.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of 
large  size,  round-oblong  shape,  and  yellowish  color;  contains  but 
few  seeds,  and  possesses  a  very  agreeable  sweet  flavor.    A  superior 
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37522  to  37548--Contmued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
quality  of  dried  persiininon  can  be  made  from  it  Ohinese  name 
Niu  hHn  fJUh  tzu,  meaning  *  oxlieart  persimmon/  '* 

87536.  "(No.  1092.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  medium 
to  large  in  size,  round-oblong  in  stiape,  with  four  vertically  running 
furrows,  of  orange  color,  and  seedless;  can  be  dried.  Ohinese 
name  Chien  ting  skih  tzil,  meaning  '  pointed-top  persimmon/  " 

87537.  "(No.  1093.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Slanfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914. )  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  large,  of 
tapering  form,  but  square  at  bRse,  of  red  color,  seedless;  can  be 
either  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Ohinese  name  Shoo 
shih  tzH,  meaning  *  flre-red  persimmon.'  " 

87538.  "(No.  1094.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Slanfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  of  medium 
size,  of  somewhat  square,  flattened  shape,  yellow,  seedless ;  can  be 
dried.  Ohinese  name  Man  ^rh  shih  tzu^  meaning  '  meaty '  or  *  solid 
persimmon.*  *' 

87539.  "(No.  1095.  ViUage  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Slanfu.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1914.)  A  Ohinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be  small, 
of  round-obloDg  shape,  color  quite  red,  seedless ;  can  be  Icept  fresh 
almost  throughout  the  winter.  Ohinese  name  Huo  kuan  nhih  tzH, 
meaning  *  flre-pot  persimmon.' " 

87540.  DiOBFTBOS  lotus  L. 

" (No.  1096.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  January  20, 1914.) 
The  original  wild  form  of  the  North  Asiatic  persimmon,  from  which  prob- 
ably nearly  all  cultivated  varieties  of  so-called  oriental  persimmons  have 
been  developed.  The  fruits  are  small,  of  globular  shape  and  yellowish 
green  color ;  taste  sour  and  astringent ;  full  of  seeds.  The  tree  occurs  on 
gently  sloping  mountain  sides  and  on  the  edges  of  loess  ravines;  it  is 
able  apparently  to  stand  a  great  amount  of  drought  Of  medium  dimen- 
sions, inclined  to  be  low  branched,  bark  fairly  smootii  and  scaly,  of  an 
ashy  color.  Locally  it  is  sparingly  used  as  a  stock  for  cultivated  varie- 
ties.   Ohinese  name  Yeh  shih  tzH,  meaning  '  wild  itersimmon.'  " 

For  an  illustration  of  a  Ohinese  persimmon  orchard,  see  Plate  X. 
87641.  EuoiTYMUS  sadioans  acutus  Rehder. 

"(No.  1097.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  January  20, 
1914.)  A  variety  of  cardlnaVs-cap,  the  nonfruiting  branches  of  which 
climb  up  against  walls  and  tree  trunks.  Iicaves  of  glossy  green  and 
bronze-red  color,  persistent  throughout  the  winter.  Thrives  best  in  full 
sun.  Ohinese  name  Tung  chnng^  meaning  '  winter  green.*  Of  value  as  a 
wall  cover  plant  for  mild-wintered  regions." 
87542.  PoruLiTB  tomxmtoba  Oarr.  Poplar. 

"(No.  1098.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu.  January  20, 
1914.)  The  white  poplar  of  North  Ohina,  growing  to  large  size  and  to 
old  age  on  congenial  spots.  Loves  somewhat  sheltered  locations  on 
loess  lands  or  along  rivulets  on  rich  but  well-drained  soil.  Of  special 
value  as  an  avenue  tree  for  the  milder  parts  of  the  semiarld  belt  in  the 
United  States.  Ohinese  name  Ta  pai  yang  shu,  meaning  *big  white 
poplar  tree.'** 
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37522  to  87548— Continiwd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

37543.  Dtospyros  kaki  L.  f.  Pendnunon. 
"(No.   1009.    Village  of  Nantotchu,   south   of   Sianfa.    January  20, 

1914.)  A  variety  of  Ohlnese  persimmon,  said  to  be  square  at  base,  with 
rounded-oir  top,  has  vertically  running  grooves,  color  orange-red,  seed- 
less ;  can  be  kept  fresh  for  some  time,  but  is  not  fit  to  be  dried.  Chinese 
name  Man  Vien  hung  ahih  tz^,  meaning  'fleshy  sky-red  persimmon.'" 

37544.  Stbinga  sp.  Lilac 

"(No.  1100.  From  mountains  near  Nantotehu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Janu- 
ary 21,  1914.)  A  lilac  of  small  slender  growth,  found  on  a  stony  moun- 
tain slope  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet ;  apparently  rare.'* 

37545.  LoNicERA  sp.  Honeysuckle. 

"  (No.  1101.  From  mountains  near  Nantotehu,  south  of  Sianfu.  Jan- 
uary 21,  1914.)  A  bush  honeysuckle  of  open  growth,  having  hairy  leaves 
and  flowering  apparently  very  early.  Found  on  dry,  shady  places  at  alti- 
tudes between  2,000  and  4,000  feet.** 

37546.  EuoNYMUS  badicans  acuttjs  Rehder. 

"(No.  1102.  Village  of  Yatseko,  south  of  Sianfa.  January  22,  1914.) 
Ck>llected  from  a  specimen  having  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 
These  fruiting  branches  may  perhaps  supply  very  shapely  bushes  when 
rooted  and  kept  free  from  climbing  shoots.  Of  special  value  for  the 
mlkl-wlntered  sections  of  the  United  States.  See  also  remarks  under 
No.  1097  [S.  P.  I.  375411."  * 

37547  and  37548.  Oastanea  mollissima  Bluma  Chestnut. 

37547.  "(No.  1108.  Village  of  Yatzeko,  south  of  Sianfu.  January 
22,  1914.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  chestnut,  said  to  have  large 
fruits;  is  locally  being  propagated  by  top  grafting.  Apparently 
very  resistant  to  the  bark  fungus.  This  variety  might  be  tested 
!n  experiments  to  see  whether  it  retains  its  resistance  to  the  dis- 
ease after  having  been  grafted  on  American  stock." 

87548.  "(No.  2005a.  January  14, 1914.)  A  remarkable  large  variety 
of  Ohlnese  chestnut,  coming  from  a  mountainous  district  one  day's 
journey  to  the  south  of  Sianfu.  The  trees  are  said  to  be  low 
branched  and  not  at  all  of  tall  growth.  Chinese  name  JCuei  H  tsu, 
meaning  '  superior '  or  *  first-class  chestnut  seeds.* " 

37549  to  37553.  Holcus  sorghum  L.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  German  East  Africa.   Presented  by  Usumbwa  Co.,  Nyembe  Buiungwa, 
Tabora.    Received  March  5,  1914. 

37549.  Kalundi^l  87559.  folMmlf-Z 

37550.  Utemhe.  37558.  M. 

37551.  Holongo  toaza, 

37554^  Prikglea  antiscorbutica  Brown.       Eerguelen  cabbage. 

From  Havre,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ben6  B.  Boesidra    Received  Feb^ 
ruary  27,  1914. 
From  Kerguelen  Island. 
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"  This  species  of  Prlnglea  Is  exceedingly  abundant  over  all  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  ascending  the  hills  up  to  1,400  feet,  but  only  attaining  its  usual  large 
size  close  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  Invariably  the  first  plant  to  greet  the  voyager. 
Its  rhizomata,  often  3  or  4  feet  long,  lie  along  the  ground;  they  are  some- 
times 2  inches  in  diameter,  full  of  spongy  and  fibrous^  substances  intermixed, 
of  a  half-woody  texture,  with  the  flavor  of  horse-radish,  and  bear  at  the 
extremity  large  heads  of  leaves,  sometimes  18  Inches  across,  so  like  those  of 
the  common  cabbage  that  if  growing  in  a  garden  with  their  namesake  they 
would  not  excite  any  particular  attention.  The  out^r  leaves  are  coarse,  loosely 
placed,  and  spreading;  the  inner  form  a  dense  white  heart  that  tastes  like 
mustard  and  cress,  but  much  coarser.  The  whole  foliage  abounds  with  essential 
oil  of  pale-yellow  color,  highly  pungent,  confined  in  vessels  that  run  parallel 
with  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  and  which  are  very  conspicuous  on  making  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  head."     (Hooker,  Flora  Antarctica,  p.  B40») 

37666  and  37666. 

From  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricul- 
tural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  at  the  Plant 
Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  March  4,  1914. 
Rooted  cuttings;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

87555.  Phtllostachts  puberuijl  nigra  (Lodd.)  Houzeau.  Bamboo. 
(PhyUostachys  nigra  Munro.) 
**(No.  1073.  January  10,  1914.)  A  bamboo  having  black  canes,  grow- 
ing from  15  to  20  feet  high.  Of  very  pleasing  appearance  when  planted 
against  a  wall  and  care  is  taken  that  the  plantation  does  not  become  too 
dense.    Chinese  name  Mei  chu  chih." 

37556.  Bambos  sp.  Bamboo. 

"(No.  1074.  January  10,  1914.)  A  bamboo,  growing  only  1  to  3  feet 
high,  having  fairl>  broad  leaves  and  but  thin  stems.  It  seems  to  like  a 
situation  where  the  soil  does  not  become  too  dry.  Of  special  value  as  a 
bank  binder  and  a  ground  cover  plant  for  the  mild-wintered  sections  of 
the  United  States.    Chinese  name  Lo  fian  chu  chih" 

37557.  Ophiopogon  japonicus  (L.  f.)  Ker-Gawler. 

From  Rome,  Italy.  Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen.  Received  March 
16.  1914. 
"  Seeds  of  a  liliaceous  plant,  used  extensively  to  form  carpets  or  lawns  under 
the  trees  or  in  the  open;  requires  no  cutting,  as  It  never  grows  higher  than 
4  or  5  inches.  If  planted  closely  It  makes  a  very  fine  lawn,  which  requires 
little  watering  and  which  does  well  in  the  shade.  The  berries  resemble  those 
[>f  Oonvallaria  and  are  of  a  splendid  sky  blue,  looking  like  beads  made  of  lapis 
luzuli."    (EUen.) 

37558.  Chaekomeles  lagenaria  cathayensib  (Hemsl.)  Rehder. 

Quince. 

iCydonia  cathayensis  Hemsl.) 

From  Peking,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Prank  N.  M^er,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agrtculture.    Received  March  IS,  1914. 
Seeds  taken  from  a  sample  fruit  sent  in  by  Mr.  Meyer,  November  1,  1913. 
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37559.  Amtodaltjb  fedunculata  Pallas. 
{Prunus  peduncfOata  Maxim.) 
From  Chita,  Transbaikal,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Timogowitsdt 
Received  March  14,  1914. 
DUtribution. — ^A  shrub  found  in  the  region  around  Lake  Baikal  in  soutti- 
eastern  Siberia  and  in  northeastern  Mongolia. 

37560  to  37662.  Berberis  spp.  Barberry. 

From  Madrid,  Spain.    Presented  by  the  curator,  Botanic  Garden,  Bfadrid. 
Received  March  19,  1914. 
87560.  Bebberib  macbacantha  Schrader. 
37661.  X  Bebbebis  nbubebti  Lemaire. 

**  This  species  of  Berberls  is  a  hybrid  between  BerherU  aqnifoUtmi  and 
B.  f^garU.  The  branches  are  grayish  brown,  without  spines,  and  up- 
right. The  leaves  are  simple,  oval  or  ovate,  sometimes  with  one  or  two 
smaller  leaflets.  They  are  1}  inches  to  3  inches  in  length,  spiny  or 
aetulose  dentate,  and  dark  grayish  green  above.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  racemes.  This  species  of  Berber  is  is  hardy  in  the  north,  but  the  leaves 
are  not  persistent.**     (Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.) 

"  The  older  leaves  are  alternate,  solitary,  evergreen,  and  in  form,  color, 
and  substance  like  those  of  the  common  holly.  ^  In  the  axils  of  some  of 
these  are  borne  tufts  of  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  common  Berberis, 
not  only  in  their  tufted  arrangement,  but  also  in  their  form,  texture, 
serration,  and  deciduous  character.  The  leaves  of  the  common  Berberis, 
however,  are  all  simple,  while  many  of  these  are  ternate,  some  palmately, 
others  pinnately  so  (i.  e.,  the  three  leaflets  are  either  stalked  or  sessile). 
The  hoUyllke  leaves  we  take  to  be  exaggerated  representatives  of  the 
palmately  divided  spines  that  aire  commonly  met  with  In  the  barbero'. 
A  similar  exaggeration  of  development  is  manifested  in  the  ternate  leaves. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  the  identification  of  this  Berberis 
with  that  called  in  German  nurseries  B.  neuberti  X,  which  originated  in 
A.  N.  Baumann*s  nursery  at  BoUweiler,  in  Alsace,  as  an  accidental  cross 
between  the  purple- leaved  variety  of  B,  vulgaris  and  the  common  Mahonia 
(B.  aquifolium).  The  explanation  of  the  singular  conformation  of  the 
plant,  with  some  of  the  leaves  evergreen,  others  deciduous,  is  thus 
furnished  by  its  mixed  parentage."  (Cktrdeners*  Chronicle,  June  tS,  1S86.) 

87562.  Bebbebis  sp. 

37563.  SoJA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.  Soy  bean. 

{Olycine  hispidu  Maxim.) 

From  Songdo,  Ohosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Rev.  W.  Q.  Oram,  the  Anglo- 
Korean  School.    Received  March  19,  1914. 

White  Manchurian  soy  bean. 

37664  and  37666.  Vioma  spp. 

From  Paris,  France.    Procured  from  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.    Received 
February  21,  1914. 
37564.  YiONA  CTUNDBICA  (Stiokman)  Skeela.  Oowpea. 

Received  as  Dolichos,  long  Tonkin  bean. 
37506.  ViGNA  sESQuiPSDALis  (L.)  Fruwlrth.  Aapan^us  bcun. 

"  Received  as  extra  long-podded  Doliohog.    This  la  a  bull-seeded  variety 
of  the  asparagus  or  yard-long  bean."     (TF.  J.  iforte.)^^^^!^ 
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S7666.   SoLANUM  QuiTOENSE  Lam. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Goding,  Ameri- 
can consul  general.  Received  March  23«  1914. 
**  NaranfWa.  A  native  fruit  of  Ecuador.  Seeds  obtained  from  a  small  fruit 
resembling  an  orange,  with  a  diameter  of  a  trifle  more  than  an  inch,  very  sour, 
but  used  locally  for  salads  and  refreshing  drinks.  Also  delicious  ices  are  pre- 
pared with  its  Juice.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  in  a  moderately 
warm  climate,  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level."     (Ooding,) 

37567.   Chrysopogon  AcicuiiATus  (Retz.)  Trinius. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Dr.  B.  V.  Wilcox,  Hawaii  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.     Received  March  12.  1914. 

Native  PUipUiula. 

"This  grass  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  lawns  at  Hongkong,  where  it  is 
known  as  lovUovi  grass.  Although  rather  coarse,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
grass  yet  found  on  the  thin  soil  at  Hongkong.  When  the  grass  is  ready  to  go 
to  seed,  however,  it  is  very  objectionable  on  account  of  the  sharp-pointed  fruits, 
which  stick  to  the  clothing  wherever  they  touch  it.  The  grass  is  also  abundant 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  India.  It  makes  excellent  pasturage,  but  the  objec- 
tionable features  are  such  that  it  is  doubtful  wheth^  it  should  be  introduced  in 
this  country.  The  present  supply  of  seed  has  beeu  secured  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  in  Florida  under  conditions  which  will  not  permit  of  its  spreading  until 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  determine  whether  its  good  qualities  will  out- 
weigh its  bad."     (0.  V  Piper,) 

DisUrihutum, — G«ierally  distributed  throughout  tropical  Asia,  the  Polynesian 
islands,  and  in  Australia. 

37668  and  37569.  Secale  cereale  L.  Rye. 

From  Chita,  Transbaikal,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Savary,  director. 
Central  Experiment  Station,  Transbaikal.    Received  March  14,  1914. 
"  Spring  rye  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  county  seat,  Verkhne  Udinsk,  har- 
vested in  the  year  1913."     {Savory,) 

37670  to  37676. 

From  Vladivostok,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  F.  Jewell,  American 
consul.    Received  March  16,  1914. 

Seeds  grown  in  the  Ussuri  district  along  the  Ussuri  Railroad ;  quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Jewell. 

37570  to  87574.  Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.  Soybean. 

{Olycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

87570.  "No.  1.    Chinese  bean,  grown  in  the  village  of  Chernigovka 
by  P.  J.  Monostimiy." 

87571.  "  No.  2.    Chinese  bean,  grown  in  the  village  of  Petrovka." 

87572.  "  No.  3.    Chinese  bean,  grown  by  St.  Troitxky  monastery  at 
Shmakovka." 

87573.  "  No.  4.  Yellow  bean,  K<hyV 

87574.  "No.  6.    Khei." 
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37570  to  37576— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  J.  F.  JewelL) 
37576.  Phaseolub  angulabib  (WUld.)  W.  F.  Wight.  AdsiUd  bean- 

*'No.  6.    No  special  name  for  these  beans.'* 
87576.  Phaseolub  aubkus  Roxb.  XuniT  bean. 

"No.  7.    NoiftV 

37677.  Carica  papaya  L.  Papaya. 

From  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  S.  Lyon.  Re- 
ceived March  11.  1914. 
"  One  of  these  *  seedless '  fruits  has  now  perfected  28  and  the  other  35  seeds 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  still  getting  plenty  of  entirely  vacant  fruits.  After 
all,  seedlessness  is  no  especial  virtue  in  a  papaya,  even  though  the  normal  frnlt 
found  here  bears  always  a  double  handful,  several  hundred  at  least,  but  lias 
the  undoubted  value  of  decreasing  the  size  of  the  placental  cavity  and  greatly 
Increasing  the  thickness  of  the  flesh.  Most  of  our  seedless  plants  have  had  a 
rind  of  30  to  32  millimeters  in  thickness  as  against  an  average  of  12  to  15 
millimeters  of  the  unimproved  kinds.  These  figures  are  by  measurement  and 
not  by  guess.  If  prolificacy  be  a  tifalt  worth  cultivating,  then  this  variety  has 
it  in  a  superlative  degree.  Only  about  16  months  from  the  seed,  we  are  now 
eating  the  last  of  the  third  crop,  aggregating  (for  the  three)  about  100  fruits, 
and  a  fourth  crop  is  due  to  begin  to  ripen  in  about  one  month.  The  greater 
part  of  the  first  crop  I  have  sold  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  hundred,  although,  as 
I  indicated  to  you  before,  the  greatly  reduced  size  of  the  subsequent  crops 
would  depreciate  their  market  value.  Still  another  freak  development  I  notice, 
that  would  make  the  fixation  of  the  variety  even  by  vegetative  means  a  matter 
of  doubt,  is  a  sudden  variation  in  form,  the  present  crop  showing  a  pre- 
ponderance of  oblong  fruits,  while  a  few  are  as  round  as  a  pomelo.  This  is  a 
feature,  however,  that  I  surmise  may  lie  much  within  the  control  of  the  culti- 
vator. The  immense  size  of  the  fruits  and  their  position,  one  bearing  down 
upon  the  other,  has  an  undoubted  tendency  to  elongate  them.  Careful  thinning. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  would  modify  this  to  the  extent  of  producing  fruits  more 
nearly  round;  that  Is  a  desideratum."    (Lytm,) 

37578  to  37600. 

From  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Presented  by  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden.    Re- 
ceived February  25,  1914. 
37578  to  37581.  Asparagus  spp.  Aq^Muragos. 

37578.  AsPABAous  gonocladub  Baker. 

37579.  Asparagus  gracilis  Royle. 

37580.  Asparagus  pluxosus  Baker. 

37581.  Asparagus  scandens  Thunberg. 
37582  and  37583.  Sorbus  spp. 

37582.  Sorbus  alnifolia  (Sleb.  and  Zucc.)  Koch. 
(Crataegus  alnifolia  Sieb.  and  Zucc.) 

"A  deciduous  tree  of  rather  slender,  erect  habit,  ultimately  40  to  50 
feet  high ;  branchlets  furnished  with  short  silky  hairs  when  quite 
young.  Leaves  of  thin  texture;  11  to  3  inches  long,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  to  1|  inches  wide;  the  apex  pointed,  the  base  rounded, 
margins  double  toothed ;  nerves  parallel  in  7  to  12  pairs ;  silky  hairy 
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37578  to  37600— Continued. 

beneath  when  young,  becoming  smooth  later ;  stalk  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch  long.  Flowers  white,  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  pro- 
duced during  May  in  corymbs  2  to  3  inches  across ;  calyx  and  flower 
stalks  silky.  Fruit  one-third  to  one-half  inch  long,  oval,  bright  red. 
no  calyx  adhering  at  the  top. 

-Native  of  Japan  and  Chosen  (Korea) ;  put  in  cultivation  by  Mr. 
Spgth  of  Berlin  about  1892,  but  may  have  been  known  before.  It 
is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  pleasing  of  the  Micromeles  group, 
and  is  very  appropriately  named.  The  leaves  are  bright  green  be- 
neath, and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  an  alder.  Fine  crops 
of  fruits  ripen,  and  they  become  very  brightly  colored,  and  remain 
long  on  the  tree,  but  only  a  small  proportion  contain  good  seeds. 
Very  deserving  of  cultivation."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  272,  under  Pyrus  alnifolia.) 

87583.  SoBBus  aria  saligifoua  Myrin.  Whitebeam. 

"A  tree  usually  80  to  45  feet  high  In  gardens,  but  occasionally 
met  with  ^  to  80  feet  high;  main  branches  more  or  less  erect; 
young  branchlets  clothed  with  loose  white  down,  becoming  nearly 
smooth  and  lustrous  dark  brown  by  winter,  and  furnished  with  pale, 
wartlike  excrescences.  Leaves  with  8  to  13  pairs  of  parallel  ribs, 
oval  or  dbovate;  2  to  4  inches  long,  half  to  two-thirds  as  wide; 
usually  tapering,  but  sometimes  rounded  at  the  base,  pointed  or 
rounded  at  the  apex ;  margins  doubly  toothed ;  upper  surface  bright 
green,  smooth  except  when  quite  young ;  always  covered  with  a  close 
white  felt  beneath;  stalk  one-half  to  1  inch  long.  Flowers  dull 
white,  heavy  scented,  about  one-half  inch  across,  and  produced 
toward  the  end  of  May  in  corymbs  2  to  3  inches  across;  stalks  and 
calyx  covered  with  white  down.  Fruit  oval  or  roundish,  one-third  to 
one-half  Inch  long,  scarlet-red,  specked  with  brownish  dots. 

"  Native  of  the  British  Isles  and  pretty  general  over  Europe ;  also 
found  in  some  of  its  forms  in  Asia  Minor  and  North  Africa.  There 
is  no  tree  more  characteristic  of  the  chalk  hills  of  Britain  or  more 
beautiful  in  regard  to  foliage  and  fruit,  but  it  is  often  reduced  to  a 
mere  shrub.  It  is  very  effective  in  the  breezse  when  the  wind,  by 
lifting  the  leaves,  reveals  the  pure  white  under  surface  to  the  ob- 
server in  kaleidoscopic  glimpses.  Although  apparently  preferring 
the  limestone  in  a  state  of  nature;  it  thrives  quite  well  under  culti- 
vation in  almost  any  well-drained  soil.  A  tree  well  laden  with  the 
bright  red  fruits  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  autumn  pictures ; 
only,  owing  to  the  depredations  of  birds,  often  of  short  duration.  It 
is  best  propagated  by  seeds,  but  the  young  plants  grow  very  slowly  at 
first.  The  timber  is  hard  and  heavy,  but  it  is  too  scarce  to  count 
for  much  in  the  timber  trade.  The  largest  tree  recorded  by  Elwes 
Is  at  Camp  Wood,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  which  in  1905  was  75 
feet  high  by  4  feet  9  inches  in  girth  of  trunk. 

**Var.  salicifolia.  Leaves  narrower  than  In  the  type,  but  not  so 
narrow  as  in  var.  angustifolia;  stalks  longer,  as  a  rule."  (TT.  J. 
Bean,  Trees  and  8hruhs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p. 
Ztk-ZtS,  under  Pyrus  aria  salicifolia.) 

37584  to  37586.  Malus  spp. 
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37578  to  37600— Continued. 

37684.  Malus  baccata  (L.)  Moench.  Siberian  crab  tmdt 

(Pyms  bfiooaia  L.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37006  for  description. 

87585.  Malvb  ckrabifera  Spach. 

••  A  cross  between  Pyms  prunifolia  and  P.  baccata  and  a  tfry 
beautiful  crab.  Flowers  white,  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  djwry 
colored  purplish  red.  The  calyx  teeth  sometimes  remain  on  tb» 
fruit,  as  in  /*.  pmnifolia,  Hometimes  fall  away.**  (W.  J.  B«i» 
TreeH  and  Shruha  Hardy  in  the  BritUh  Isles,  vol,  t,  p.  t91,  nodff 
Pyrus  cerasifera,) 

37580.  Malus  baccata  (L.)  Moench.  Siberian  crab  appk. 

Var.  maxima, 

37587.  Pybus  cankscens  Spach. 

**  Probably  a  hybrid  between  Pyrus  nivalis  and  P.  saUcifolia,  In  r^ 
gard  to  it  Decaisne  wrote  that  *  It  1b  intermediate  between  P.  niv9U$  and 
P.  salici folia;  Its  leaves  are  of  the  same  siase  as  those  of  mra/is.  aM 
often  twisted  as  in  salicifoUa.'  They  are  lanceolate  or  narrowly  oval 
finely  round  toothed,  very  white  when  young,  shining  dark  green  aborr 
when  mature.  Fruit  pale  green,  much  shorter  stalked  than  P.  nitoH*.  A 
handsome  tree  in  spring."  ( W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  m  th? 
British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  289.) 

37588.  X  Sobbus  hosth  (Jacq.  f.)  Heynh. 

"  Pprus  hostii  {Sorbus  hostU  Hedlund)  is  a  hybrid  between  the  abosr 
[P.  cfiamaemespUus  Ehrhart]  and  some  form  or  ally  of  P.  intermedia.  Vm 
foliage  is  much  larger  than  of  P.  chamaemespUus,  and  more  resemb> 
that  of  P.  intermedia  in  slsse  and  In  the  presence  of  down  ci  the  loww 
surface ;  the  toothing  is  sharp  and  jagged.  In  the  dense,  compact  inflon?^ 
oenoe  and  In  the  upright,  pinkish  petals  the  influence  of  P.  chamaem**^ 
pUns  Is  apparent.  P.  hostii  is  found  wild  on  the  Alps  of  Austria.**  i  ^ 
J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  2S0.) 
37580.  X  Sorbus  latifolia  (Lam.)  Pers. 
(Pyrus  rotundifolia  Moench.) 

**  A  tree  80  to  45  feet,  sometimes  over  60  feet  high ;  branchlets  dov:< 
when  young,  becoming  by  winter  shining  and  quite  smooth.  Les^^ 
roundish  ovate,  2  to  4  inches  long,  often  nearly  as  wide  at  the  base  i* 
they  are  long;  the  apex  pointed,  the  base  either  truncate  or  brofl!: 
wedge  shaped ;  margin  either  cut  into  triangular,  pointed  lobes  whicb  r 
sharply  toothed,  or  simply  Jaggedly  toothed ;  smooth,  dark  Instions  gT«^ 
above,  covered  beneath  with  a  grayish  felt;  ribs  6  to  10  on  each  sbi^ 
stalk  downy,  one-half  to  1  inch  long.  Flowers  white,  five-eighths  i:i 
across,  borne  in  corymbs  3  inches  wide  during  May ;  stalks  and  calyx  tvr 
woolly.    Fruits  globular,  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  dull  brownish  red. 

"  This  interesting  tree  was  flrst  discovered  in  the  forest  of  Fontair^ 
bleau  early  in  the  18th  century.  Its  origin  has  given  rise  to  considertt« 
difference  of  opinion,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  better 
Pyrus  aria  and  Pyrus  torminalis.  In  many  respects,  notably  in  sit;' 
and  woolliness  of  leaf,  and  in  colour  of  fruit,  it  is  certainly  intermedin:' 
between  them.  Whether  the  Fontainebleau  tree  be  a  hybrid  or  not  (asA 
it  Is  said  to  come  true  from  seed),  very  similar  (Hies  found  \n  mi<^^ 
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37578  to  3760a-Continued. 

Europe  are  almost  certainly  hybrids.  The  tree  In  various  forms  Is  found 
in  the  west  of  England.  It  has  been  much  confused  with  P.  intermedia, 
and  in  some  of  its  forms  approaches  that  tree  in  form  of  leaf.  But  it 
is  usually  much  less  downy  on  the  lower  surface  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  winter  buds  are  paler,  and  the  angle  between  the  marginal 
lobes  of  the  leaf  is  wider,  often  90*  in  P.  latifoliaf  whereas  in  P.  inter- 
media it  is  frequently  a  mere  slit  at  the  base.  There  is  a  very  fine  old 
specimen  in  the  Earl  of  Bathurst's  woods  at  Cirencester,  between  70  and 
80  feet  high  and  11  feet  in  girth  of  trunk."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  286.) 
87590  to  37592.  Malx78  spp. 

87590.  Malus  prunifolia  (Willd.)  Borkh.         Siberian  crab  apple. 
(Pyrus  i^runifolia  Willd.) 

••  A  small  tree  with  downy  young  shoots  and  ovate  or  broadly  oval 
leaves,  2  to  4  inches  long,  half  or  more  than  half  as  wide,  unequally 
round  toothed,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  white,  11  inches  across, 
produced  in  April  in  umbels  of  6  to  10  blossoms;  calyx  with  long, 
narrow,  always  woolly  lobes.  Fruit  round  or  slightly  ovoid  and 
elongated,  1  inch  in  diameter,  yellowish  or  red,  crowned  with  the 
persistent  calyx. 

"There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  this  crab.  Alton  gives 
the  date  of  its  introduction  to  England  as  1758,  and  Its  native  coun- 
try as  Siberia,  to  which  other  authors' have  added  North  China.  But 
there  appears  to  be  no  genuine  proof  of  its  existence  in  either  coun- 
try. It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  P.  baccata  and 
P.  malus.  It  is  distinguishable  from  P.  baccata  in  fruit  by  having 
the  calyx  lobes  nearly  always  adhering  at  the  top,  although  not  in- 
variably. Although  longer  cultivated  In  Britain  than  P.  baccata,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  reached  so  large  a  size."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  290-291.) 

"  This  species,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Siberian  crab,  is  a 
tree  native  to  Siberia  and  usually  attains  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet ; 
the  flowers  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  common  pear,  and  the 
fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellowish  color  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  medlar ;  has 
an  austere  taste  and  is  more  palatable  when  decay  has  begun." 
{Nicholson,  Dictionary  of  Oardening.) 

87591.  Malus  prunifolia  rinki  (Koidy.)  Behder. 
(Pyrus  ringo  Wenzig.) 

Var.  fastigiata  bifera.' 

"A  small  tree,  usually  under  20  feet  in  height,  of  graceful  habit; 
young  branches  covered  with  grayish  down.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  2 
to  4  inches  long ;  two-thirds  as  wide,  downy  above  when  young,  per- 
manently so  beneath,  sharply  toothed;  stalk  one-half  to  three-fourths 
Inch  long,  downy.  Flowers  in  applelike  clusters,  each  on  a  woolly 
stalk  1  to  1|  inches  long,  rosy  red  in  bud,  paler  when  open,  becom- 
ing almost  white;  calyx  lobes  narrowly  lanceolate,  hairy  on  both 
sides.  Fruit  pendulous,  li  inches  long,  1  inch  wide,  roundish,  egg 
shaped,  bright  yellow,  crowned  by  persistent  calyx  lobes. 

"This  tree  appears  to  have  been  originally  introduced  to  Europe 
by  Siebold  from  Japan  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  but  it  is 
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not  known  to  be  anywhere  wild  in  Japan.  It  is  surmised  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  P.  spectabilis  and  some  form  of  P.  m€Uus,  As  a  tree 
for  the  garden  its  great  attraction  is  its  abundant,  gracefully  pendent 
bright  yellow  fruits,  which  hang  from  the  lower  side  of  the  branches 
in  long,  crowded  rows  and  make  it  probably  the  handsomest  of  our 
yellow-fruited  hnrdy  trees.  They  have  an  applelike  flavour  and  are 
quite  pleasant  eating. 

"Var.  fastigiata  bifera,  A  tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  probably  a 
hybrid  between  some  form  of  P,  malus  and  P.  ringo.  Fruit  abundant 
yellow,  stained  with  red,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg."  (W.  /. 
Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubg  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  292,) 

87592.  Mai.us  fusca  (Raf.)  Schneider. 
{Pyrus  rivularis  Dougl.) 

"A  tree  20  to  3v>  feet  high,  often  a  shrub ;  branchlets  slender,  more 
or  less  downy.  leaves  variously-  shaped,  from  broadly  ovate  to  ob- 
long lanceolate,  often  3-lobed ;  the  largest  4  inches  long  and  2^  Inches 
wide,  more  often  1  to  3  inches  long  and  half  as  wide;  the  base 
tapering,  rounded,  or  slightly  heart  shaped,  pointed  at  the  apex, 
sharply  toothed;  downy  on  both  sides;  stalk  downy,  1  to  li  inches 
long.  Flowers  white  or  rose  tinted,  three-fourths  inch  across,  pro- 
duced in  clusters  of  6  to  12.  Fruit  egg  shaped,  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch  long,  red,  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow,  the  calyx  teeth 
fallen  away  from  thS  top. 

"  Native  of  western  North  America ;  introduced  in  1836,  accordln? 
to  Loudon,  but  little  known  in  cultivation  now,  although  It  Is  offered 
sometimes  in  tree  catalogues  of  continental  firms.  It  belongs  to  the 
Toringo  group  of  crabs,  but  appears  to  have  no  special  value  for  the 
garden.  The  fruit  has  an  agreeable  subacid  taste,  and  the  wood,  beinc 
close  and  hard,  Is  valued  in  the  Western  States  for  uses  similar  to 
those  of  apple  and  pear  wood  in  this  country."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Treet 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  292.) 

87593.  X  SoRBUs  alpina  (Willd.)  Heynh. 

"This  species  is  commonly  known  as  the  bastard  quince,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  shrub  which  attains 
a  height  of  5  to  6  feet.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  reddish  color,  make 
their  appearance  in  May  and  June.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  serrate, 
glabrous,  clothed  when  young  with  n  deciduous  down.  The  fruit  is  round 
and  of  a  reddish  color."     (Nicholson,  Dictionary  of  Gardening.) 

** Pyrus  alpina,  Wllldenow  (Sorbus  alpina  Heynhold),  is  very  nearly 
allied  [to  dippelii],  having  P.  aria  and  P.  arbutifolia  as  its  parents. 
It  differs  from  P.  dippelii  most  markedly  in  having  clear  red  fruits  and 
In  the  leaves  (upper  surface  especially)  being  less  downy."  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  282.) 

87584.  Abonia  melanocabpa  (Mlchx.)  Elliott  Black  chokeberry. 

{Pyrus  melanocarpa  Willd.) 

"This  is  a  pretty  native  shrub  which  is  found  in  the  damp  woods 
throughout  the  country,  north  and  south.  When  in  the  woods  it  is  often 
8  to  10  feet  high,  but  to  be  fully  appreciated  it  must  be  seen  as  a  bushy 
shrub.    It  has  clusters  of  white  flowers,  usually  on  every  branch,  and 
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later  on  the  clusters  change  to  berries,  which  become  very  blacis  and 
handsome,  especially  in  the  late  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
The  foliage  of  this  bush  is  of  a  shining  green,  changing  in  autumn  to 
bright  yellow,  orange,  and  red."     (FlorisU*  Exchange,  August  2S,  19 IS,) 

37595.  SoBBUS  HYBBrox  L.  Bastard  service  tree. 

{Pyrus  pkmatiflda  Ehrh.) 

"A  deciduous  tree,  20  to  40,  occasionally  over  50  feet  high,  with 
ascending  branches;  twigs  covered  with  loose  grayish  floss  when  young, 
becoming  smooth  and  of  a  dark  lustrous  brown  by  winter.  Leaves  3 
to  5  inches  long,  1  to  2  inches  wide;  narrowly  oblong  ovate  in  main 
outline,  but  usually  pinnate  or  cut  nearly  to  the  midrib  at  the  base, 
the  upper  portion  lobed  and  toothed,  but  less  deeply  so  toward  the  apex, 
which  is  merely  coarsely  toothed;  the  lower  surface  is  covered  with  a 
dull  gray,  persistent  down ;  leaf  stalk  one-half  to  li  inches  long,  downy. 
Flowers  white,  about  one-half  Inch  wide,  produced  in  May  in  corymbs 
3  to  5  inches  across.    Fruit  bright  red,  round  oval,  two-fifths  Inch  long. 

"This  tree,  especially  handsome  in  foliage  and  fruit,  is  found  wild 
in  north  and  central  Europe,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  Pyrus  intermedia  and  P.  aucuparia.  The  influence  of 
the  latter  is  seen  in  the  larger  leaves,  especially  of  the  sterile  shoots, 
having  usually  from  1  to  3  pairs  of  leaflets  at  the  base.  On  the  flower- 
ing twigs  many  of  the  leaves  are  simple.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  Isle 
of  Arran,  rarely  in  England.  It  is  connected  with  both  intermedia  and 
aucuparia  by  intermediate  forms,  but  as  a  rule  reproduces  itself  true 
from  seed.  The  habit  generally  is  erect,  but  a  form  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  of  York  with  more  than  usually  erect  branches  Is  called  var. 
fastigiata."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  2,  p,  289-290.) 

37506  to  37508.  Gotonbasteb  spp. 

37596.  CkyroNSASTEB  divabicata  Rehd.  and  Wllsoa 

"  This  species  of  Cotoneaster,  which  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  dark 
red,  often  long-persistent  fruit,  is  a  native  of  western  China  and 
was  introduced  Into  this  country  in  1909  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson.  It 
has  been  grown  successfully  in  the  gardens  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
where  it  has  stood  the  winters  without  severe  injury.  It  promises 
to  become  a  valuable  garden  plant  in  this  country."  {Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, Bulletin  of  Popular  Information,  No.  19,  April  25,  1912.) 

"A  deciduous  shrub  up  to  6  feet  high,  of  spreading  habit;  young 
shoots  clothed  with  grayish  hairs,  becoming  the  second  year  smooth 
and  reddish  brown.  Leaves  roundish  oval,  sometimes  ovate  or  obo- 
vate,  tapered  abruptly  toward  both  ends,  the  apex  mucronate;  one- 
thhrd  to  1  inch  long,  one-fourth  to  five-eighths  inch  wide  (smaller 
on  the  flowering  shoots) ;  dark  glossy  green,  and  soon  smooth  above, 
sparsely  hairy  beneath ;  veins  in  three  or  four  pairs ;  leaf  stalk  one- 
twelfth  inch  or  less  long.  Flowers  usually  in  threes  at  the  end 
of  short  twigs,  often  supplemented  by  solitary  ones  In  the  axils  of 
the  terminal  leaves,  rosy  white;  calyx  lobes  triangular,  they  and  the 
tube  loosely  woolly.  Fruit  red,  egg  shaped,  one-third  inch  long,  car- 
rying two  stones. 
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"Native  of  west  Hopeh  and  west  Szechwan,  China;  first  fbnnd 
by  Henry  In  the  latter  province  about  1887;  introduced  to  the 
Ooombe  Wood  nursery  by  Wilson  in  1904.  It  is  one  of  tlie  hand- 
somest in  fruit  of  Chinese  Cotoneasters,  and  was  given  a  first-dass 
certiflcato  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  autumn  of 
1912.  It  is  allied  to  the  Himalayan  C.  HmonHi:'  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Treen  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BrUish  Ule;  voU  1,  p.  408-^09.) 

87507.  CoTONEASTKB  PANNOSA  Fnuichet 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  82936,  83043,  and  38159  for  previous  introductions. 

"This  evergreen  Cotoneaster  lialls  from  Yunnan,  China,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  fln^t  berried  winter  shrubs  in  cultivation.  This 
species  makes  a  splendid  specimen  for  the  lawn,  as  it  has  a  grace- 
ful habit  with  its  drooping,  slender  branches  and  small,  grayish 
green  leaves.  This  Cotoneaster  is  quite  hardy  in  England  and 
sliould  do  well  against  a  wall,  where  it  would  make  a  good  effect" 
{Oardeners*  Chronicle,  March  4,  191$.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub  of  free  and  filegant  habit,  10  feet  or  more 
high ;  branches  arching  and  slender,  covered  with  whitish  felt  when 
young.  Leaves  oval,  tapering  toward  botli  ends,  one-half  to  1  inch 
long,  about  half  as  wide;  always  dull  green  above,  covered  with 
whitish  felt  beneath;  stalk  up  to  one-quarter  inch  long.  Flowers 
one-quarter  to  three-eighths  inch  across,  borne  in  corymbs  of  as 
many  as  15  or  20;  petals  white,  spreading;  calyx  woolly.  Fmlts 
scarcely  one^iuarter  inch  long,  dull  red. 

"Native  of  Yunnan,  China,  up  to  9,000  feet  altitude;  raised  in 
Paris  in  1888  from  seed  sent  there  by  the  Abb4  Delavay.  Intro- 
duced to  Kew  in  1892.  The  differences  between  this  species  and 
Cotoneagter  francheti  have  already  been  alluded  to  under  that  spe- 
cies.  Both  are  characterized  by  extreme  elegance  of  habit,  and  by 
being  very  woolly  on  young  bark,  flower  stalk,  calyx,  and  under 
surface  of  leaves ;  but  C  pannosa  has  duller  leaves,  less  hairy  when 
young  on  the  upper  surface,  more  spreading,  whiter  petals,  and 
shorter,  rounder  fruits  of  a  deeper  red."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  Jm.) 
37508.  Cotoneaster  SAucnorLOBiA  bugoab  (Pritz.)  Behd.  and  Wilson. 

'*I  do  not  know  that  the  typical  (7.  salioifolia  is  in  cultivation. 
It  is  a  species  of  West  Szechwan,  China,  discovered  by  the  AM 
David  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  white  flowers  and  red,  ovoid 
fruits,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long. 

•*Vap.  rugosa,  Rehder  and  Wilson  (C.  rugosa  Pritsel). — In  this 
variety  the  leaves  are  larger,  up  to  3  inches  long  and  li  inches  wide, 
the  veins  numbering  six  to  twelve  pairs.  The  ftuit  Is  coral  red, 
larger  than  in  var.  fioccosa,  and  contains  usually  two  stones.  The 
plant  is  more  vigorous,  coarser  looking,  and  with  bigger  leaves  than 
var.  fioccosa,  but  in  many  respects  similar. 

«*  Introduced  by  Wilson   (No.  885)   in  1907  from  West  Hnpeh, 
where  he  found  it  9  feet  high."     {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shnibt 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  p.  ilJ^ilS.) 
87590.  Bebbebis  hookeei  Lemaire.  Barberry. 

''  Oompacta.    A  compact  form  of  Berberis  tcaUichiana  Hort" 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37498  for  previous  introdnction. 
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37600.    ViBUBNTTM  BiniBJABTicuM  Regel  and  Herd. 

For  jKrevtous  introduction,  see  Nos.  2Q115  and  8377& 

"I  am  doubtful  if  the  true  plant  to  whicb  this  name  belongs  is  now 
in  coltiTation,  although  it  may  be  among  recent  introductions  from 
Ohina.  What  is  usually  seen  under  the  name  is  V,  lantana  or  one  of 
its  near  allies.  The  true  burejaetioum  Is  quite  distinct  A  deciduous 
shrub  whose  young  shoots  are  covered  at  first  with  a  dense,  stellate  down, 
becoming  almost  white  and  smooth  the  second  year.  LeaTes  OTate,  OTal 
or  slightly  obovate;  tapered,  rounded,  or  slightly  heart  shaped  at  the 
base,  tapered  and  often  blunt  at  the  apex;  2  to  4  inches  long,  1  to  2 
inches  wide;  evenly  and  angularly  toothed,  with  scattered,  mostly  simple 
hairs  above,  and  scattered  stellate  ones  beneath,  chiefly  on  the  veins, 
becoming  almost  smooth ;  stalk  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  long,  scurfy. 
Flowers  white,  uniform  and  perfect,  one-quarter  inch  wide,  pro- 
duced in  stalked  usually  5-branched  cymes,  2  inches  across;  the  stalks 
covered  with  stellate  scurfy  down.  Native  of  Manchuria  and  China." 
iW.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p, 

37601  to  37603.  Tkiticum  abstivum  L.  Wheat. 

{Triticum  vulgare  Vlll.) 

From  Wageningen,  Holland.     Presented  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Hesslng,  Institute 
for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  27,  1914. 

87601.  WUhelmina.  87603.  MiUioen. 

87602.  Imperiak 

37604  and  37605. 

From  Victoria,  Kamerun,  German  West  Africa.    Presented  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Ehcperiment  Station  for  Victoria.    Received  March  27,  1914. 

87604.  ESleusine  cobacana  (L.)  Gaertn.  BagL 

Native  names  in  the  following  languages:  Njaderi,  Fulah;  Sigge, 
Mbum. 

87605.  SESAMT7M  OBiENTAu  L.  Scsame. 
(Sesatnum  indioutn  L.) 

Native  names  in  the  following  languages:  Sam,  Mbum;  Sidi,  Hausa; 
Dam,  Wute;  Manasiri,  Fulah. 

37606.  X  Cydonia  vbitchii  Trabut.  Pyronia. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  director.  Service  Bo- 
tanlque.    Received  April  1,  1914. 

••  I  am  cultivating  three  hybrids  of  Cydonia  and  Pyrus  of  Veitch*s.  These 
plants  here  are  very  vigorous  and  they  seem  bound  to  furnish  an  excellent  stock 
for  pears.  I  am  sending  you  Pyronia  A.  [a  hybrid  between  Cydonia  (Portugal 
quince)  and  Pyrus  (Bergamotte  Esperen),  produced  by  Mr.  John  Seden  in 
1895],  which  will  take  the  name  Pyronia  veitchii  Trabut  in  my  article  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society."    (Trabut.) 
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37607.  PiKANGA  INSIONI8  Beocari.  Balm. 
From  Los  Banos,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  a  F.  Baker,  Uni- 

Tersity  of  the  Philippines,  College  of  Agricnltnre.    Received  March  2, 
1914. 

"  From  high  on  Mount  MaqoUlng,  Province  of  Laguna.  This  is  a  very  stately 
and  fine  red-fruited  palm,  said  to  be  near  Areca  catechu,  but  very  different  in 
fruit  from  that  species,  although  the  fruit  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way." 
{Baker.) 

37608.  Allium  trifoliatum  Cyrillo. 

From  Algiers,   Algeria.    Presented  by   Dr.  L.   Trabut,  director.    Service 
Botanlque.    Received  March  24,  1914. 

*'This  plant  forms  a  turf.  The  leaf  is  very  good  as  a  condiment,  after  the 
fashion  of  chives."     {Trabut,) 

Distribution. — An  herbaceous  perennial  found  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Italy  eastward  to  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Bulbils. 

37609.  Coix  LACRTMA-jOBi  L.  Job's-tears. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.     Presented  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkhill. 
Singapore  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  March  21,  1914. 

37610  to  37612. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  Sir  David  Prain,  director,  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens.    Received  March  23,  1914. 
37610  and  37611.  Sfibaea  spp. 

37610.  Spibaea  veitchi  Hemsley. 

'*  This  is  a  new  species  which  was  discovered  in  Ohina  by  Mr.  K  H. 
Wilson  and  through  him  it  has  been  introduced  into  cultivation.  The 
plant  forms  a  neat  compact  ^hrub,  with  thin  growths  6  to  8  feet  long, 
of  a  reddish  brown  clothed  with  small  glaucous-green,  oblong-lanceo* 
late  leaves,  serrate  along  their  apical  portion.  The  flowers  of  the 
short  side  growths  along  the  whole  length  of  the  previous  year's 
shoots  are  in  terminal  corymbs,  pure  white  and  very  showy  in  mass." 
(Hortus  Veitohii,  p.  379.) 

37611.  Sfibaea  wilsoni  Duthie. 

"  This  Spiraea,  which  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  China 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  has  proven  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
deciduous  flowering  shrubs.  Robust  in  growth,  Spiraea  tcilxoni 
forms  a  large  spreading  bush  5  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  inflorescences 
of  white  flowers  terminate  short  axillary  shoots,  which  develop  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  last  year's  vigorous  shoots.  As  these  bend 
over  in  a  graceful,  arching  manner,  a  bush  in  full  flower  presents  a 
pleasing  picture.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  flattened,  rather  compact, 
rounded  corymbs,  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  corymbs  are  about 
li  to  2}  inches  across,  the  individual  flowers  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  S.  loilsani  makes  a  ni^je  lawn  specimen  for  small  or  large 
gardens,  while  for  large  clumps  and  shrubby  lx>rder8  it  is  well  worth 
consideration.*'     (The  Garden,  August  SO,  191S.) 
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37612.  ViBUBNTJM  8ABGENTI  Koehne. 

•*  This  shrub  usually  grows  from  5  to  8  feet  tall,  with  upright  branches 
which,  on  adult  plants,  assume  a  dark-gray,  corky  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  roundish  ovate  to  ovate,  usually  S-lobed,  rounded  to  square  at 
the  base,  2i  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad,  dark  yellowish  green  and 
smooth  above,  pale  green  and  somewhat  pilose  beneath.  The  Hattish 
corymbose  flower  cluster,  with  prominent  showy  neutral  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  the  corymbs,  and  the  fertile  flowers  with  purple  anthers 
come  in  blossom  about  the  first  of  June.  The  subglobose  or  rounded 
fruit,  scarlet  or  orange-scarlet,  ripens  in  September.  This  species  greatly 
resembles  Viburnum  americana,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  more  upright 
habit,  largely  ray  flowers,  and  the  fruits  are  not  as  brilliant  and  are 
considerably  smaller  and  less  abundant.  Viburnum  mrgenti  is  perfectly 
hardy  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  there  it  is  a  very  useful  park  and  garden 
shrub."    {The  Florists'  Exchange,  May  20,  1911). 

37613  to  37622. 

From  Cambridge,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Irwin  Lynch,  curator, 
Botanic  Garden.    Beceived  March  24,  1914. 

37613.  Amygdalus  persica  L.  Peach. 
(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 

37614.  Cydonia  oblonga  Miller.  Quince. 
{Pyrus  cydonia  L.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30059  for  previous  introiluctlon  and  description. 

37615.  Laubocerasus  lusitanica  (L.)  Boem. 

{Prunus  lusitanica  L.)  Portuguese  cherry  laurel. 

"An  evergreen  shrub  of  wide,  bushy  form,  usually  10  to  20  feet,  but 
occasionally  40  to  50  feet  high,  more  in  diameter ;  young  branches  quite 
smooth  and  very  dark.  leaves  ovate  or  oval,  2^  to  5  inches  long,  1^  to  2 
inches  wide;  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces;  very  dark,  glossy  gi*een 
iibove,  paler  below ;  shallowly  roundish  toothed.  Bacemes  produced  in 
June  from  the  ends  of  the  previous  summer's  shoots  and  from  the  axils 
of  their  leaves ;  6  to  10  inches  long,  1  to  li  Inches  through,  more  or  less 
«rect.  Flowers  white,  one-third  to  one-half  inch  across,  calyx  cup  shaped, 
with  shallow,  rounded  lobes;  stalk  one-third  of  an  Inch  long.  Fruit 
dark  purple,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  cone  shaped,  pointed.  'Native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  Introduced  in  1648*  (Alton).  In  all  but  the  coldest 
parts  of  Great  Britain  the  Portugal  laurel  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  effective  of  evergreens.  It  should  be  grovm  as  isolated  specimens, 
especially  in  thinly  wooded  parts  of  the  grounds.  Although  it  is  chiefly 
valued  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  rich  green  lustrous  foliage,  it  has  some 
merit  as  a  flowering  shrub,  for  in  June  it  produces  an  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion of  long,  slender  racemes,  whose  only  defect  is  that  the  flowers  are 
rather  dull.  It  is  hardier  than  the  cherry  laurel,  and  on  warm,  well- 
drained  soil  withstands  82  degrees  of  frost  without  being  in  the  least 
affected."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
vol.  2,  p.  241). 

37616.  Malus  baccata  (L.)  Moench.  Siberian  crab  apple. 
iPyrus  baccata  L.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  26681  and  31028  for  previous  introductiopiev  . 
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37617.  Malus  pbunifqlia  (Wllld.)  Borkh.  Biberian  crab  apple. 
(Pyrus  prutdfolia  Wllld.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27124  and  30251  for  previous  Introductions  and  S.  P.  L 
No.  37590  for  description. 

37618.  Mespilub  qebmanica  L.  Kedlar. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  29197  for  previous  introduction. 

"A  low  deciduous  tree  of  crooked,  picturesque  habit,  usually  under 
20  feet  high;  young  branchlets  very  hairy,  older  ones  armed  with  stiff, 
straight  spines  one-half  to  1  inch  long.  Leaves  almost  without  stalks, 
lanceolate  or  oval,  2  to  5  inches  long,  minutely  toothed ;  downy  on  both 
surfaces,  but  more  so  beneath.  Flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  short 
leafy  branches;  about  1  inch  across,  white  or  slightly  pink,  produced 
on  a  very  short,  woolly  stalk  in  May  or  early  June.  Petals  five,  roundish ; 
sepals  covered  with  gray  wool,  triangular  at  the  base,  drawn  into  a  long, 
narrow  point  standing  out  beyond  the  petals.  Fruit  five  celled,  apple 
shaped,  brown,  with  a  broad,  open  eye,  surrounded  by  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  showing  the  ends  of  the  bony  seed  vessels. 

"  The  wild  medlar  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and  is  found 
wild  in  the  woods  of  several  counties  in  the  south  of  Fngland,  notably 
Sussex  and  Kent,  but  it  Is  not  believed  to  be  truly  indigenous.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  English  orchards,  and  several  named 
varieties  exist.  The  cultivated  forms  are  distinguished  by  thomless  or 
nearly  thornless  branches,  by  larger,  broader  leaves,  and  by  larger  fruits, 
up  to  li  or  2  inches  across.  Although  much  esteemed  by  those  who  have 
acquired  the  taste  for  them,  medlars  are  not  a  popular  fruit.  Thor 
should  be  left  on  the  tree  until  the  end  of  October  or  later,  then  stored 
in  a  fruit  room  until  they  are  *  bletted  * — a  term  given  to  indicate  a-  state 
of  incipient  decay.  A  jelly  made  from  the  fruits  meets  a  more  general 
taste.  The  medlar  is  most  closely  allied  to  Crataegus,  differing  in  the 
solitary  flower,  etc.  It  Is  very  hardy  and  not  particular  as  to  soil" 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  8hruha  Hardy  in  the  Briiieh  Isles,  vol.  t  P- 
81-8B.) 

37619.  Pbunus  domestica  insititia  (Jusl.)  Schneider.  Bullaee. 
iPrunus  institia  Jusl.) 

"This  species  of  Prunus  is  a  tall,  much-branched  shrub,  which  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  20  feet.  The  flowers  are  white  and  appear  on 
the  branches  before  the  leaves.  The  lateral  clusters  are  only  one  to  two 
flowered.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  globose,  nearly  black,  and  in  the 
wild  state  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter."  {Briiton  and  Broton,  lUui- 
trated  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,) 

"A  small  deciduous  tree  with  foliage  similar  to  that  of  Prumu  com- 
munis, but  with  some  of  its  branches  spiny.  Fruit  globular,  three-fourths 
inch  in  diameter,  black  or  yellow;  several  white-fruited  varieties  are 
grown  in  orchards.  The  bullaee  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Ehirope.  Being  found  in  many  hedgerows,  the  typical  form  scarcely 
deserves  a  place  In  the  arboretum,  but  the  double-flowered  variety  is 
more  ornamentaL  P.  spinosa,  insiUtia,  and  communis  are  by  some 
authorities  considered  as  all  forms  of  one  species.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  distinguish  P.  spinosa  by  Its  black  bark,  its  small,  sharply  toothed 
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leaves,  and  small,  round,  black  fruits.  But  P.  insititia  and  communU 
are  more  closely  allied;  they  both  have  brown  bark,  larger  and  more 
bluntly  toothed  leaves,  but  the  fruit  of  the  bullace  is  round  and  often 
white  or  yellow,  whilst  the  plum  is  black  and  oval.  Intermediate  forms 
occur,  of  which  the  damson  is  one,  having  an  oval,  purple,  sour  fruit. 
(The  damsons  take  their  name  from  Damascus,  where  they  haye  been 
cultivated  since  before  the  Christian  era.)  The  Mirabelle  group  of 
plums,  with  round,  yellow  fruits,  add  and  sweet,  belong  to  P.  insititia,** 
(W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vok  ft,  p,  2S8,) 
37620.  Ptbtjs  salicifolia  Pall.  Wlllow-leayed  pear. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  26764  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

*'A  tree  15  to  25  feet  high,  branchlets  covered  with  down,  which  is 
quite  white  when  young.  Leaves  li  to  8^  inches  long,  one-third  to 
two-thirds  inch  wide;  narrowly  lanceolate,  tapering  gradually  towards 
both  ends,  covered  when  young  on  both  sides  with  a  beautiful  silvery 
gray  down;  later  In  the  year  this  falls  away  from  the  upper  surface, 
leaving  it  shining  green;  margins  quite  entire;  stalk  one-half  inch  long 
or  less,  sometimes  scarcely  noticeable.  Flowers  pure  white,  about  three- 
fourths  inch  across,  produced  in  April,  closely  packed  in  small  rounded 
corymbs,  the  calyx  and  flower  stalk  covered  with  white  wool.  Fruit  of 
the  typical  pear  shape,  1  to  1}  Inches  long  and  wide. 

**  Native  of  southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor ;  introduced  in  1780. 
It  is  much  the  most  ornamental  of  all  true  pears.  Its  leaves  and  flowers 
often  open  simultaneously,  and  it  then  presents  a  very  charming  pic- 
ture, the  willowlike  leaves  being  of  a  conspicuous  silky  white.  After 
the  flowers  fade,  the  leaves  remain  silvery  for  some  weeks,  gradually, 
however,  becoming  greener  on  the  upper  surface.  The  fruit  is  harsh  to 
the  palate  and  of  no  value."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  BHtish  Isles,  voL  t,  p.  292-29S,) 
87621  and  87622.  Rises  spp. 

87621.  Kibes  alpinum  L.  Corrant. 
**This  species  of  Ribes  which  is  commonly  called  the  Mountain 

currant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Burope  and  the  Orient.  The 
branches  are  whitish  and  upright  and  the  leaves  slightly  hairy  above. 
The  flowers,  which  are  dioecious,  are  yellowish  green  in  color  and 
occur  in  staminate  and  pistillate  clusters,  the  former  having  20  to  80 
flowers  and  the  latter  6  to  10  flowers  to  the  cluster.  The  peduncles 
are  glandular  hairy,  and  the  bracts  are  longer  than  the  pedicel  and 
flower.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  smooth,  scarlet  colored,  and 
insipid  or  sweetish  to  the  taste."  (Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture,) 

87622.  RiBxs  speciostjm  Pursh.  Oooseberry. 
This  is  a  hardy  shrub  which  is  a  native  of  California  and  ap- 
parently of  Mexico.  If  this  species  can  not  be  said  to  be  so  beautiful 
a  shrub  as  Ribes  sanguineum,  the  Scarlet  currant,  it  is  at  least  by 
far  the  most  elegant  of  gooseberries  and  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  most  showy  member  of  the  genus.  In  brilliancy  of  color  it  is 
perhaps  superior  to  that  species,  and  in  the  abundance  of  flowers 
nearly  its  equal.  With  all  its  beauty,  however,  this  species  has  the 
demerit,  common  to  all  gooseberries,  of  hiding  its  pretty  bright  red 
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flowers  with  its  leaves.  The  branches  are  covered  with  fine  red*1L^ 
prickles  and  glandular  tipped  hairs.  The  thorns  are  long.  sl«idtT 
and  occur  commonly  in  threes.  The  leaves  are  small,  thick,  shinics^ 
and  partially  evergreen.  The  berries  are  small,  prickly,  dry,  am!  ff* 
seeded.  (Adapted  from  Botanical  Register,  vol.  18,  pi,  1557  (i!s?^ 
and  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.) 

37623.  Citrus  sp.  Orange. 

From  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.    Presented  by  Capt.  J.  Prentice,  Cott? 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.    Received  March  19,  1914. 
"  Seeds  from  Johore  oranges.     A  very  fine  variety  of  free  peelers,  swm, 
russet  skin.    To  be  tested  in  Florida."     {Prentice.) 

37624.  CucuMis  melo  L.  Muskmelon. 
From  Barcelona,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Morgan,  Aiaericui 

consul  general.    Received  March  19,  1914. 
"  The  so-called  Valencia,  which  matures  in  the  late  fall  and  keeps  in  gor-i 
condition  for  three  or  four  months,  melons  of  this  variety  being  obtaiimt'^ 
throughout  Spain  as  late  as  the  month  of  February.    These  melons  do  sc*: 
generally  ripen  on  the  vine,  but  are  gathered  while  green  and  hung  in  re> 
from  the  ceiling  and  doorways,  after  they  have  been  gathered  and  exposeil  :• 
the  air  and  sun,  where  the  ripening  process  is  completed.    The  sweetest  a. 
most  exquisite  varieties  are  grown  in  warm  climates,  somewhat  tempered  '>5 
fresh  winds.    Melons  can  be  grown  to  i^erfectlon  with  a  bottom  heat  of  TTi'  1 
gradually  increasing  to  80^,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  75°  to  n- 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  as  much  sun  heat  as  the  plant  can  bear  being  allowe-' 
at  all  times.    The  melon  thrives  best  in  rich  turfy  loam,  somewliat  heavy.  «it1i 
which  a  little  well-rotted  manure  has  been  mixed.    In  planting,  the  seetls  k*^ 
almost  invariably  used.    Shoots  are  also  employed,  although  to  a  very  limite-J 
extent.    Once  the  seeds  are  put  in  the  ground  the  plant  is  allowed  to  thrive  A:rt 
no  transplanting  takes  place.    Melons  exposed  to  the  south  and  west  alw^r^ 
crack,  which  is  remedied  somewhat  by  turning  the  fruit  over  and  ohanpTi. 
its  position.    The  purer  the  water  applied  the  sweeter  the  fruit  will  be,    (\ 
and  impure  water  from  wells  has  a  prejudicial  effect.    When  the  soil  cootai:' 
too  much  humidity  wooden  boards  or  tiles  should  be  placed  under  the  fn: 
thus  preventing  it  from  rotting.     The  melon  is  ripe  when  its  stem  chr.nf:" 
color  and  tends  to  separate  Itself  from  the  fruit.    The  best  grades  are  solid  il 
heavy,  with  a  shiny  peel.    The  winter  melons,  which  are  gathered  before  rins- 
ing, will  subsequently  become  completely  seasoned.    These  fruits  should  '* 
gathered  in  dry  periods  and  never  immediately  after  a  heavy  rainfall.     Tlie  t-e-: 
time  to  pick  melons  is  at  daybreak."     (Extract  fipom  Consular  report,  "J/t" 
Cultivation  in  Spain.'*) 

37626  and  37626. 

From  Zacuapam,  Huatusco,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Or.  C  A 
Purpus.    Roots  received  Mfirch  80,  1914. 

37625.  EucHLAENA  MEXiCANA  Schrsd.  Teosisti 

"  From  Coscomatepec,  Vera  Cruz,  a  railroad  station  between  CSord;  l 
and  Huatusco.  I  saw  the  grass  teosinte  in  several  of  the  fields  near  tiA 
town.  It  Is  raised  as  a  forage  plant  This  grass  seems  to  be  a  lit' 
tender,  because  I  saw  it  was  damaged  some  by  frost,  which  is  not  unii.- js 
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in  that  place,  because  it  must  be  400  to  500  feet  high  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Citlaltepetl,  the  so-called  Peak  of  Orizaba.  This  grass  is  not  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  but,  like  sugar  cane,  by  cuttings.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  are  cut  like  sugar  cane  and  put  into  the  ground.  It  grows  in 
bundles  and  stands  frost  to  a  certain  degree.'*  (Purpus.) 
37626.  Polygonum  sachalinense  F.  Schmidt  Sacaline. 

"  Forage  plant  from  Japan." 

37627  to  37661. 

From  Paris,  France.    Presented  by  the  director,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory.   Received  March  18,  1914. 

87627.  DiosPYBOS  lotus  L.  Persimmon. 
Tor  previous  introductions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36808  and  87380. 

87628.  Prunus  sp. 

Received  as  Cerasua  salioifolia,  but  the  seeds  do  not  agree  with  those 
in  the  seed  collection  under  this  name. 
37629.  Pxuivus  dombstica  L. 

"  Var.  armenUndea  Lieg." 

For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  33170. 
87630.  Pbunus  cerasifeba  divarigata  (Ledeb.)  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37463  and  37464  for  previous  introductions. 
37631.  Laurockrasus  iucifolia  (Nutt.)  Roemer.  Cherry  laurel. 

{Prunus  ilidfolia  Walp.) 

"This  is  an  evergreen  bush  or  tree  commonly  known  as  the  Spaniih 
vfUd  cherry  or  the  mountain  evergreen  cherry.  It  is  a  small  tree,  rarely 
becoming  30  feet  tall,  with  a  dense  crown.  The  leaves  are  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  hollylike,  acute,  or  sometimes  acuminate,  mostly  broad 
and  sometimes  rounded  at  the  base.  The  margins  are  coarsely  spiny 
toothed  and  the  blades  thick  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  white  and  are 
borne  in  slender  racemes  less  than  2  inches  long  in  the  spring.  The  fruits 
are  rather  large,  sometimes  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  nearly  globose* 
purple  or  nearly  black.  This  species  is  a  most  worthy  garden  plant  and 
may  be  seen  growing  from  San  Francisco  to  Lower  California."  (Bailey, 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.) 

37632  to  37637.  Oryza  sativa  L.  Bice. 

From  Mandalay,  Burma,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Thompstone,  Deputy 
Director  of  Agriculture,  Northern  Circle,    Received  March  81,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr  Thompstone,  except  as  indicated. 

••  Rangoon  or  Rangooni  Chal.  Certain  samples  of  rice  under  the  vernacular 
name  were  collected  by  this  office  in  Khulna  in  1906.  This  is  a  kind  of  Atap  and 
is  aso  sold  in  Calcutta.  The  Rangoon  Chal  is  cheaper  than  the  Deshi  variety 
of  Atap  and  is  generally  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  rice  imported  from  Rangoon  is  generally  called  Rangoon  or  Ran- 
gooni  ChaV*    (Extract  from  Letter,  April  9, 1914,  Botanical  Survey  of  India.) 

87632.  "No.  2.  Nga$eingyi.  This  is  a  Kauk  kyi  or  main  crop  and  is 
transplanted  in  July  or  August  when  the  nursery  plants  are  30  to  45 
days  old.  Longevity  is  about  125  days  from  transplanting;  good  to 
eat  and  is  in  great  demand  for  milling.*' 
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37633.  "  No.  6.  Taungteik  pan.  This  Is  also  a  main  crop,  tran^lanted 
In  July  or  August  when  the  nursery  plants  are  80  to  45  days  old. 
Longevity  is  about  110  days  from  transplanting.  Grains  small  and 
soft;  consumed  largely  by  well-to-do  people." 

37634.  "  No.  55.  Nga  cheik.  Main  crop,  transplanted  In  July  or  August 
when  the  nursery  plants  are  80  to  45  days  old.  Longevity  is  about  115 
days  from  transplanting.  It  is  a  glutinous  rice  of  black  color ;  good 
to  eat" 

87635.  "  No.  157.  Mya  toa.  Main  crop,  transplanted  In  July  or  August 
when  the  nursery  plants  are  80  to  45  days  old.  Longevity  is  about  115 
days  from  transplanting.    Glutinous ;  fairly  good  to  eat" 

37636.  "  No.  280.  Byat  pyu.  Main  crop,  transplanted  in  July  or  Auinist 
when  the  nursery  plants  are  80  to  45  days  old.  Longevity  is  about  110 
days  from  transplanting.    Good  to  eat ;  consumed  largely."  • 

37637.  "No.  395.  Kyaung  byu.  Main  crop,  transplanted  in  July  or 
August  when  the  nursery  plants  are  80  to  45  days  old.  Longevity  is 
about  95  days.    Rice  soft,  good  to  eat" 

37638  to  37646. 

From  St  Petersburg,  Russia.    Presented  by  the  director,  Imperial  Botanic 
Gardens.    Received  March  19,  1914. 

37638.  Ck)BONiixA  soobpioides  (L.)  Koch. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30106  for  previous  introduction. 
87630.  Medicago  falcata  X  sativa. 

87640.  Clematis  tusca  icAiTDSHuaiCA  RegeL  Clematis. 
Distribution, — ^A  suberect  herbaceous  perennial  with  grayish  brown 

flowers,  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  from  the  Baikal  region  east- 
ward to  Kamchatka  and  Sakhalin,  and  in  Japan. 

"A  semiherbaceous  climber,  .8  or  9  feet  high,  stems  angled,  downy 
when  young.  Leaves  pinnate,  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  composed  mostly 
of  Ave  or  seven  leaflets,  which  are  ovate  with  a  rounded  or  heart-shaped 
base,  and  often  long,  tapering  points,  not  toothed;  smooth  or  slightly 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  solitary  on  stout  stalks,  which  are  one-half  to 
1  inch  long,  and  thickly  covered  with  reddish  brown  hairs.  The  flower 
has  the  pitcher  shape  of  the  Yiorna  group,  the  sepals  being  three-fourths 
to  1  inch  long,  the  points  recurved;  outside  they  are  reddish  brown, 
woolly.  Seed  vessels  with  tails  about  1^  inches  long,  plumed  with  yellow- 
ish brown,  silky  hairs.  Native  of  northeastern  Asia,  from  Asiatic  Russia 
through  Manchuria  to  the  Kuril  Islands.  It  is  an  interesting  but  not 
very  ornamental  plant  distinct  in  its  group  becavise  of  the  very  short 
hairy  flower  stalks  and  the  hairiness  generally  of  the  flower.  It  grows 
very  well  and  produces  abundant  seed."  {W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  p.  S6Q.) 

87641.  OBATABQtJS  oxTAGANTHA  L.  Hawthom. 
••  Var.  inoUa.** 

87642.  Pbunus  pbostbata  Labill.  Bush  cherry. 
For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  28945. 

'*A  deciduous  shrub,  2  to  8  feet  high,  of  low,  spreading  habit  and 
measuring  much  more  in  width  than  it  does  in  height   Branches  slender. 
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arching  outwards  and  downwards,  the  young  ones  covered  with  a  minute, 
dark-colored  down.  Leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  pointed,  from  1  to  li  Inches 
long,  sharply  toothed,  and  downy  beneath  (less  markedly  so  in  cultiva- 
tion). '  Flowers  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  produced 
singly  or  in  pairs  with  the  young  leaf  clusters  from  the  previous  season^s 
shoots  in  April,  very  short  stalked;  petals  of  a  lively  rose  color;  calyx 
tabular.  Fruit  almost  stalkless,  red,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  tapering 
towards  the  end. 

"Native  of  the  mountains  of  the  Levant,  where  it  usually  makes  a 
close,  stunted  bush,  very  unlike  the  rather  free-growing  plant  seen  in 
this  country.  It  needs  a  sunny  i)osition  and  is  admirably  suited  on  some 
roomy  shelf  in  the  rock  garden  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  such  a 
position,  following  a  hot  summer,  it  flowers  profusely  enough  to  almost 
hide  its  branches.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  Kew,  and  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  it  remains  so  rare  and  little  known,  seeing  that  it  was 
introduced  (from  Mt.  Lebanon)  in  1802.**  (W.  J.  Bean,  Tree*  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  Bi8'-249.) 

87648.  LoNicERA  chbtsantha  Turcz.  Honeysuckle. 

"This  species  of  Lonlcera,  which  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  dark  red 
fruits,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  early-flowering  species.  It 
is  a  native  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  since  its  introduction  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  1910  has  proven  perfectly  hardy  in  the  gardens  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum."  {Arnold  Arboretum  BuUetin  of  Popular  Information,  Nos. 
19  and  2S,  AprU  25  and  May  22,  1912,) 

87644.  LoNiCERA  bttpbechtiana  Kegel.  Honeysuckle. 
"This  shrub  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  12  feet.    The  leaves  are 

ovate  lanceolate,  acuminate,  usually  dark  green  above,  grayish  pubescent 
beneath,  2  to  4  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  rather  long  pe- 
duncles which  are  pure  white  at  first  and  glabrous  on  the  outside.  The 
fruits  make  their  appearance  in  May  or  June,  and  they  are  usually  red 
but  at  times  yellow.  This  species  of  Lonicera  is  much  rarer  than  its 
hybrids  with  L.  tatarica"  (Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
culture^) 

87645.  Pbuntjs  gbatana  Maxim.  Bird  cherry. 
"  This  species  of  Prunus  occurs  throughout  the  forest  regions  of  Japan, 

and  it  is  also*  frequently  seen  on  the  plains  of  Yezo.  The  flowers,  which 
occur  in  racemes,  make  their  appearance  in  early  June  and  are  followed 
in  August  by  black  fruits.  In  shape  this  species  greatly  resembles  P. 
padus,  the  main  difference  being  in  the  flowers,  which  are  less  fragrant.*' 
(BuL  Acad.  Imp.  Sciences,  Si.  Petersburg,  vol.  29  (ISSJ^),  p.  107.) 

'*  A  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  a  small  tree  20  to  80  feet  high,  with 
a  slender  trunk.  This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  our  common  bird 
cherry  (Prunus  padus),  differing  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  which  have  no 
glands  on  the  very  short  stalks  (almost  Invariably  present  in  P.  padus), 
and  in  the  teeth  being  finer  and  more  hairlike.  The  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  erect  racemes  up  to  4  inches  long.  Fruit  black,  about  the  size 
of  peas,  narrowing  toward  the  apex.  The  species  inhabits  the  mountain 
forests  of  the  main  island  of  Japan  and  the  southern  parts  of  Yezo.  The 
true  plant  is  very  uncommon  in  cultivation.**  (Tf.  /•  Bean,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BHtish  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  2S7.) 
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37646.  Pbtjnus  maackii  Ruprecht  Hanchurian  bird  cherry. 

"  This  species  of  Prunus,  which  is  a  natlTe  of  the  region  around  the 
lower  Amur  River,  is  a  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  35  feet  The 
young  shoots  have  a  glistening  reddish  brown  bark,  greatly  resembling 
that  of  the  ordinary  cherry,  which  breaks  and  peels  away  from  the 
branches  in  leafy  flakes.  The  fruits  of  this  species  are  black  and  about 
half  the  size  of  those  of  Prunus  padua"  (BiU,  Acad,  Imp.  BdenceSy 
8t.  Peterahurg,  vol,  15  (1857),  p,  S61,) 

"A  Manchurlan  bird  cherry,  up  to  40  feet  or  more  high  in  a  wild 
state ;  very  distinct,  through  the  bark  of  the  trunk  being  smooth  and  of 
a  striking  brownish  yellow  color  and  peeling  like  that  of  a  birch ;  young 
wood  downy.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  pointed,  very 
finely  toothed ;  3  or  4  inches  long,  by  about  half  as  wide ;  they  are  haio' 
op  the  midrib  and  veins,  and  are  rendered  very  distinct  by  being  cov- 
ered with  glandular  dots  on  the  lower  surface.  Raceme  2  to  3  inches 
long,  springing  from  the  previous  season's  wood ;  calyx  tube  cylindrical, 
bell  shaped,  the  lobes  glandular  toothed;  petals  white,  not  so  long  as 
the  stamens. 

"  Introduced  to  cultivation  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1910 ;  the  culti- 
vated plants  already  show  the  distinct,  smooth,  yellowish  trunk.  It  is 
different  from  ordinary  bird  cherries  in  the  racemes  coming  on  the  year- 
old  wood  and  from  the  laurels  in  being  deciduous."  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p,  241-242.) 
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Abelia  irifiora,  37478. 
Acrocomia  sclerocarpa,  87S82. 
Adzuki   bean    {Pha$eolu8   anffutarit), 
37002,    87003,    87038.    37039,    87057, 
37058,  37357-37366,  37395,  37575. 
Aglaia  edulis,  37506. 
AleuHtea  fordii,  36993. 
Allcurl  palm  (Cooos  car<mata),  86972. 
AUium  trifoliatum,  37606. 
Alyxia    bracteolosa.     See    Ovnopogon 

hracteolosa. 
Amawele  {Holoiu  sorghum),  86962. 
Amburana  cHaudii,  37019. 
Amendolm      do     niatto      (Crotalaria 

anagyroides),  37389. 
AmorpJiophallus  sp.,  37394. 
Amygdalus  pedunculata,  37559. 

perHca,  87613. 
Anacardium  occidentale,  37027,  87028. 
Anil.  Indigofera  suffruticom,  37891. 
Annona  cheHmola,  37117,  37221. 
(CJosta  Rica),  371X7. 
(France).  87221. 
Jara.  37117. 
Apple,  crab,  Siberian.    See  Malus  bao- 
cata. 
Transbaikal      {Malus      baccata), 
87006. 
Apricot    (Prunus   armeniaca),   37006, 
87072,  37073,  37474. 
Baikal   {Prunus  sibirica),  37006. 
(China),  87072,  37073.  37474. 
Pai  hsiang  hsing  ^rh,  37072. 
(Siberia),  37006. 
Ta  hsing,  37474. 
white.  37073. 
Aralia  cordata,  37145-37152. 
Arnotto  {Bixa  orellana),  37505. 
Aronia  melanocarpa,  37594. 
Artabotrys  odoratissimus.     See  Aria- 
botrys  uncinatU3. 
uncinatus,  87013. 
Asparagus     bean     {Vigna     sesquipe- 
dal«).  87565. 


Asparagus  gonocladus,  87578. 

gracilis,  37579. 

plumosus,  87580. 

scandens,  37581. 

(Scotland),  37578-37681. 
Atalantia    hindsii.      See    Fortunella 

hindsii, 
Avena  sterilis,  37405. 

sterilis  segetalis  t,  mgra,  37405. 
Avocado    {Per sea   americana),  37035, 
37059,  37061. 

(Brazil),  37035. 

(Hawaii),  37061. 

(Samoa),  37059. 

Bactris  caryotaefolia,  37095. 
Bamboo  {Bambos  sp.),  87556. 

{Bambos  guadua),  37009. 

(China),  87555,  37556. 

{Dendrocalamus  strictus),  37223. 

(Phyllostachys    puberula    nigra), 
37555. 

(India).  37129,  37223. 

Lo  han  chu  chih,  37556. 

Mei  chu  chlh,  3755.'). 

(Paraguay),  37009. 

Takuara,  37009. 
Bambos  sp.,  37129,  37556. 

guadua,  87009. 
Banana   {Musa  spp.),  36984,  87032. 
Banlung   taro    {Colocasia   esculenia), 

37393. 
Banyan,    native    {FUms    rubiginosa), 

37141. 
Barberry  {Berberis  spp.)  : 

(Ireland),  37495-37499. 

(Scotland),  37599. 

(Spain),  3756(V-37562. 
Barklya  syringifolia,  37134. 
Barley  {Hordeum  vulgare) : 

(Baluchistan),  36939. 

(Siberia),  37156. 

(Syria),  37031. 
Bauhinia  hookeri,  37135. 
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Bean,   adzuki    {PhaseoVus  angmlaris) , 

37002,      87003,      87088,     87039, 

37057,  37058.  37857-37866,  37395, 

37575. 
asparagus   {Vigna  sesquipedalis) , 

37565. 
bonavist  (Dolichos  lablah),  87081. 
(Brazil).     36970,     37023,     87024, 

37220. 
^ (China),  37079. 
Climbing     mountain     lPhaseolu8 

calcaratus),  36988. 
common      (Phaseolus     vulgaris), 

36970,      37023,      37024.      87079, 
•       37220,  37369-37374. 
date  {Soja  max),  37396. 
gray,  87088. 
green  pot,  37056. 
Hung  ytin  tou,  37079. 
Lima  (Phaseolus  lunatus),  87112. 

37113. 
little    devil    {Ph<iseolus    calcara- 

tus),  36988. 
lu  tou  { Phaseolus  aureus),  37078. 
mambi     {Phaseolus     calcaratus). 


Berseem     iTrifolium    alexandriiuim) , 


Mauritius     (SHizolobium     aterri- 

mum),  36989. 
mulata  gorda,  37024. 
mulatinha,  37220. 
mung  (Phaseolus  aureus),  37056, 

37078.  37367,  37368,  37576. 
(Nigeria),  37112,  37113. 
red  pot,  37057. 
rice        ( Phaseolus       calcaratus ) , 


Tonl^in   long    {Vigna  cylindrica)^ 
37564. 

white-eye  blacl^,  37039. 

white  pot,  37058. 

yard-long    (Vigna   sesquipedalis) , 
37565. 
Begonia  sp.,  37386. 
Berberis  sp.,  37562. 

gagnepaini,  37495. 

hookeri,  37498,  37599. 

macracantha,  37560. 

X  neuberti,  37561. 

prattii,  37496. 

subcaulialata,  37497. 

wUsonae,  37499. 
Bermuda  grass    (Oapriola  dactyUm), 
86958.  8750a 


Betula  fruticosa,  37007. 

Bhabar  (Ischaemum  binatum), 37014. 

Birch  (Betula  fruticosa),  37007. 

Bixa  orellana,  37505. 

Bonavist     bean      (Dolichos     lablab), 

37081. 
Brachychiton  acerifolium,  37186. 
Bradburya  sp..  3749S. 
Bromelia  sp..  36967. 
Buckwheat      (Fagopyrum     vulgare), 

37166. 
Buhyka  (Betula  fruticosa),  37007. 
BuUace  (Prunus  domestica  insUitia), 

87619. 

Cabbage,    Kerguelen    (Pringlea    anti- 

scorbutica),  37554. 
Cabacinha      do      campo       (Eugenia 

JUotzscMana),  37392,  37492. 
Cacao,    criollo     (Theobroma    cacao), 

36974. 
Cactus.     See  Opunlia  spp.  and  Perc- 

skia  sp. 
Cajd  amarella   (Anacardium  ocdden- 
tale),  37028. 
manteiga     (Anaoardium    oodden- 
tale),  37027. 
Cambuc&  (Myrciaria  edulis),  37004. 
Campomanesia  guaviroba,  37491. 

obversa,  37064. 
Capim  gordura  (MeUnis  mtnutiflora), 

37388. 
Capriola  dactyUm,  36953,  3750a 
Caragana  arborescens,  86991. 
Cardinal's  -  cap     (Bwmymus    alatus), 

87479,  8764L 
Carica  papaya,   86987,   37118,  37122- 

37124,  87577. 
CaryophyUus  jambos,  36978. 
Cashew     (Anacardium     occidenlale), 

37027,  87028. 
Cassia  brewsteri  tomenteUa,  37137. 
Castanea  mollissima,  87547,  37548. 
Castanospermum  australe,  37138. 
Casuarina  sum^atrana,  87119. 
Catete  (Zea  mays),  36976. 
Cerasus  sdlicifolia.    See  Prunus  sp, 
Ceropegia  thomoroftii,  37217. 
Cha  tou  (Soja  max),  37075. 
Chaenomeles    lagenaria    cathayensis, 

3755a 
Chayota  edulis,  37126. 
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Ghayote  (Chajfota  eOidU),  37126. 
Cherlmoiyft        ( Amtii(ma       ekeHmola ) » 

37117,  37221. 
Cherry,  bird  {Pruwu  ffrayana),91^5, 
bush  {Prunu8  pra^trata),  37<(42. 
Manchnrian    bird    (Prunut 

maaekii),  87646. 
mountain   evergreen    {LaurocefXh 

SU8  Uidfolia),  87681. 
Spanish  wild  {Laiirocem9us  Hid- 

folia),  87681. 
laurel     {LaMroeeratUM    UMfoiia), 

87681. 
laurel,  Portuguese  (LauroceroMUt 

luHtarUoa),  37615. 
pea  {Phaseolus  angularis),  37395. 
Chestnut        (CaHanea       molUsima), 
37547,  87548. 
ITuel  li  tefl,  37548. 

Chien   pan   hu   t*i   la   mei    {Meratia 

praecox),  37523. 
Chien  ting  shlh  tzfl  (Dionpyron  fcrW), 

3753a 
Chimonanih%9  fragroM,    See  Meratia 

praecox, 
Ch*lD  shlh  tzfi  {IHoipffros  A^iki),  37528. 
Chinese  allspice.    See  Meratia  praecox, 
Ghing  mien  shih  tzfl  (Dioapyros  kaki), 

37472. 
Ching  ton  {Soja  max),  37080. 
ChMn  chieo  ting  shih  Ud   {Diospyro9 

*oW),  37531. 
Chung  tai  shih  tz&  (DiogpyroM  haki), 

37534. 
Chokeberry«    black    {Arania    melano- 

carpa),  37504. 
Chrysopogon  aciculaiu$^  d75ffT. 
Ohn  knan  shih  tza  {Dio»pyrot  kaki), 

37468. 
Citron  {CUru9  medica),  36043. 
CUrus  spp.,  86040-36051,  37084,  37628. 
auraniium,  36971,  36076. 
^mndfo,  36044-86046. 
fnediea,  86948. 

iinensis,  86042, 86047,  86048, 37461. 
Civet-cat    fruit     (Durio    iHbethinus), 

37103. 

Claw    spud     (Amorpfiophallus     sp.), 
37894. 

<^^emaH8  fusca  fnandshurica^  37640. 
Clover,  red.    See  THfolium  .praiense, 
wild  (Tri/oKitm  lupimuter) ,  37165. 

a9035*— 17 ^7 


Cocos  caronata,  86872. 

•chiz&p^yUa,  r7021. 
Coiar  laerymnrjabi,  36004,  37120,  37227, 

37600. 
Colocasia  sp.,  37088. 

«i»M^«orom,  3726a 

eiculenta,      36055-96058,      37006, 
87097,  87393,  87500-S^ia 
Cordia  obligua,  37224. 

Muireoletw,  87121. 
Corn  (Zea  f»Miy«>  : 

(Brazil),  36076.  37387. 

Gatete,  3607a 

communis  minor,  87210. 

(Paraguay),  37210. 

(Samoa),  36096. 
Caraniiia  90orpiotde»,  37688. 
Cotaneaster  divariOftta,  37590. 

pannosa,  37507. 

salicifolia  rugona,  87608. 
Cotton  ( Oos&yp^mn  barhadefMe) ,  87126. 

Egyptian,  37125. 
CVrwpea  {Yigna  spp.) : 

(Brazil),  37022. 

(China),  8707a 

(Chosen),  87375. 

Darlya  amariya,  37104. 

FaHn  wake.  37110. 

(France),' 87564. 

Hunum  marini,  37105. 

(Nigeria),  87104-87111. 

P*a  tou,  3707a 

(Reunion).  36090. 

Saka-baba-sata.  87109. 

Sarla  wake,  37106-37108. 
Crab  apple  {Mains  sp.),  8T486. 

Hai  t*ang,  37486. 

Siberian.     See  Malvs  baccata  and 
M.  prunifolia. 
Crab-eye       {Phaseotus      calcaraius). 


Crataegus  alnifclia.    See  S^bus  ttfni- 
folia, 

oxyacantha,  37641. 

pinnatiflda,  37127. 
Crotalaria  anagyr&ides,  37889. 

mesoponticaj  37011. 

quinquefolia,  37065. 

retusa,  36969. 
Cucumis  melo,  37624. 
Cucurbita  pepo,  37132.  37133. 
Cndnmla    favanefisis,    36986,     87015, 

370ia 
Cupressus  sp.,  37383. 
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Currant,  monntatn,  87021. 
Cydonia  cathayen$i8.    Bee  OhaemmiS' 
le$  lagenaria  cathayeniU. 
oblonga,  37614. 
X  veUcMi,  8760a. 
Cynodon     dactyiofC       See     Cm^rMm 

daotyUm. 
Cypress  iCupre99U9  ap.),  87888. 

bam  (Sesamum  oriemiaie),  87606. 
Darlya    amariya     {Yiamt    «ifiefwi«)« 

87104. 
Dasheen  (Colooasia  etcnlenta) : 
(Dutch  Ouia&aU  86955-d605a 
(Trinidad),  87509-37516. 
See  aUo  Taro. 
Date  (Phoenicf  dodfU/era),  87060. 
(Bgarpt),  8706a 
Saidy,  87060. 
Wahi,  8706a 
Dend6  palm  (Sllaei9gukiieen9i9),  36078. 
Dendrocdlamus  striehu,  87228. 
Desmodium  gyroideM.     See  Mdbomim 

gyroides, 
Dimorphotheca  spedabUU,  87218. 
Diospyros    kaki,    37168-37213,   87465- 
37478,  3752&-37530,  37543. 
lotus,  37380,  37540,  87627. 
Dolichofl    bean     iVigna    cylmdrica)^ 
37564. 
long-podded     iViywi    aesqniped^h 
Us),  37506. 
Dolichos  lablab,  87081. 
Dowor  {HoUms  sorffhum)^  37508. 
Duku  (Lansium  domestictim),  3750L 
Durian  {Durio  zibethinus),  37103. 
Durio  zibethinus,  87103. 

Echium  perezii,  3710QI. 

pMnana,  37101« 

wttdtn-etii,  37102. 
Eesun  sze  ssu  (Dio<pt^o<  kalH),  37527. 
£;to6i«  imineenato,  36973. 
Eleusine  coracana,  37604. 
KryihHna  sp.,  37139. 
Euchlaena  mexicana,  37625. 
Eugenia  sp.,  37385. 

&ra<ilietwi«.     See    Eugenia   dom- 
beyi, 

dombeyi,  36968. 

edulis.    See  Myrciaria  edulis. 

jambos.     See   Cafffop^ylliM   jan^- 
&o<. 


^n^eiila  q[>. — Continued. 

kiotuehiana,  87882,  874091 

liMoAMal^tafia,  37017. 

«m</lora,  37026. 
^ffOH^fiMW  alaiust  3747a 

r8<fic«iM  ocMlKt,  37541,  3754a 
Fagopyrum  esculenium.    See  Fagopf- 
rum  vulgare, 

vulgare,  87166. 
Fara  fara  (Sokms  sorghum),  37115. 
Farin  wake  {Vigna  sinensis),  37110. 
Feijfto  (Phaseolus  vulgarU),  36970. 

fradinho  (Fi^ia  sinensis),  37022. 

preto  (PAo^eoIiM  vu^^om),  3702a. 
Fto    niu    hsin   shih    tzi&    {DiospyroM 

kaM),  37525. 
F^n  shih  tzQ  (Diospyros  kaki),  37526. 
FeronieUa  oblaia,  36995. 
FictM  maorophyUa,  37140. 

ru^i^nota,  37141. 
Fig,    Moreton    Bay     (Ficus    macro- 
phylla),  27140. 

narrow-leaved  (Ficus  rubiginosa), 
87141. 

Port  Jackson  {Ficus  rubiginosa), 
87141. 
Fire     tree     (Stenooarpus    sinuatun), 

37144. 
Flame    tree     (BrachychUon    acerifo- 

Hum),  37136. 
Flax  (lAfium  usitatissimum) : 

(Abyssinia),  37065-^089. 

(British  India),  37214. 

(Bgypt),  86937,  86938. 

talba,  87085-37089. 
Forsythia  suspensa,  87004,  37477. 
Fortunella  hindsU,  36985. 
Fructa     de     sabfio     (undetermiDed), 

8702a 
Furcraea  elegans,  37128. 

€kir<^ia  sp.,  36877,  87002. 
multifiora,  37181. 
vidalii,  37381. 
Gau  {Oynopogon  braUeolosa),  37507. 
Glycine  Mspida,    See  fSoja  max, 
Qold-blosBom   tree    (Barkiya  syringi- 

folia),  37134. 
Ck>lden    bell     (Forsythia    suspensa), 

37004.  37477. 
Gooseberry  (Ribes  speciosum),  37622. 
€k)rdnra  grass  (Meiinis  minutifora), 

87388.. 
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Gossypium  barbadeiMe,  37125. 
Grapefruit    {Citrus   grandis),   36944- 

36646. 
Grass,  Bermuda   (Capriola  dactyton), 
36953,  37508. 
gordura      (3IeUni8     minuH/tora), 

37388. 
Guinea      {Panicum      rnaximumh 

37030. 
Johnson       {Holc^9      hatepensis)^ 

36981,  37001. 
loTilovl  (Chrysopogon  aciculatus), 
37567. 
GraTatft  {Bromelia  sp.),  36967. 
Grumlchama       (Bngenia      dombeyi)^ 

3696a 
Grumlxama  (Eugenia  damb€yi\,3G9GS, 
Guabi  robA  ( CampomaneHa  guaviroba ) , 

37491. 
Guadiloba    {Campomaneiia   obversa), 

37064. 
Quadua    angustifolia.     See     Bambo$ 

gvadua. 

Guinea  corn  (Holcus  sorghum)  .Sl^OS, 

grass  (Panicum  masfimum)\  37030. 

oil     palm^     (Elaeis     guineensis), 

36973; 

Gurounsh      (Phdseolus      caJcaratus}, 


Gurush  (Phaseotus  calcaratus),  3698§* 
Oynopogon  bracteolosa,  37507. 

Hal  fang  (Malus  sp.),  3T486. 
Hawthorn     (Crataegus    qxyacantha}^ 
37641. 
(Crataegus  fdnnatiflda) ,  37127. 
HUnscus  sabdariffa,  37012. 
Holcus  halepensis,  36981,  37001. 

sorghum,  36960-86963,  36979, 
36980,  38982,  3699&-37000, 
37082,  37083,  37114-37116, 
37377-37379,  37503,  37549- 
37553. 
Honeysuclcle    (Lonicera  spp.),  37545, 

37643,  37644. 
Hordeum  vulgare,  36939,  37031,  37156. 
Huang. shou  tan  (Forsythia  suspensa), 

37004. 
Huang  ton  (8oja  max).,  37077. 
Hung  shih  tzG  (Diospyros  kaki),  37530. 
Hung  ytln.  ton   (Phaseolus  vulgaris)^ 

37079. 
Hunum     marini      (Vigna     sinensis), 
37105, 


Huo  ching  shih  tzfi  (Diospyros  kaki), 

37473. 
Huo  kuan  shih  tzu  (Diospyros  kaki), 

37539. 
Hu  fl  la  mel  (Meratia  praecox),  37522. 

I  sh^ng  shih   tzQ    (Diospyros   kaki), 

37527. 
Illawarra    flame    tree    (Brachychiton 

oceHfolium),  37136. 
Imbu  (Spondias  tuberosa),  37018. 
Indigo  ( Indigo f  era  tinctoria ) ,  37067* 

(Indigofera   suffruticosa) ,   37391. 
Indigofera  anil.    See  Indigofera  ^uf- 
fruticosa. 
hirsuta,  3706a 
suffruticosa,  37391. 
tinctoria,  37067. 
Ischaemum  binatum,  37014. 
Itumbi  (Holcus  sorghum),  36962.*       < 

iaboHcaba      (Myreiaria     oauU^tora), 
37034. 

(Myrdaria  faboticaba),  37090. 
Jambo  (Caryophyllus  fambos),  3697a 
Jara  (Annama  cherimota),  37117. 
Job's-tears.    See  Coix  laerymoriobi. 
Johnson    grass    (Solous    haiepensis), 
36981.87001. 

(Prance),  36961. 

(Genuany),  S700(L 
Juglans  regia,  37225. 
Jujube  (Zixiphus  jufuba) :     .  > 

K'ang  tsao^  3707a 

Lung  chao  tz*0  shu,  37489. 

So  taao,  37484. 

Ta  hung  tsao,  3747a 

Ta  tsao,  37475. 

Ya  hu  tsao.  37069. 

Kaki.    See  Diospyros  kaki. 
Kambool  (Soja  max),  37037. 
K'ang  tsao  (Ziziphus  Muba),d7(no, 
Kaoliang    (Holcus    sorghum),    37082, 
37083. 

Blackhuii,  37083. 

Brown,  37082. 

Stepgrandma  White,  37083. 
Kaura  (Holcus  sorghum),  37114. 
Kembuti  bhatta  (Oryza  saliva),  37130. 
Kerguelen  cabbage  (Pringlea  antiscor- 

butica),  ^7554. 
Khei   (Soja  max),  37574. 
KIri  sidarl  rice  (Bambos  sp.),  37129. 
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Ko-yl  {8oJa  max),  87578. 

Kou    pu    ch*lli    shih    tztt    {Dio9fiyros 

kaki),  37532. 
Kou  ying  la  mel   {Meratia  praeoox), 

37524. 
Kua  kan  shih  tzfl   (Dioapyros  kaki), 

87533. 
Kuan  tung  ching   {DoUchoM  tablab), 

87081. 
K^uel   li   tztt    {CoMtanea   mollisHma), 

87548. 
Kumqaat,       Hongkong       {FortuneUa 

hindsii),  36065. 
Kuo  kai  shih  tzft    {Dio9pyro$  kaki), 

87460. 

Labelebele      {PenniBetum     plaucum), 

86050. 
T^acebark    tree    {Brachychiton    aceri- 

folium),  87136. 
Lagaali  (Aglaia  ediUU),  87506. 
Lantium  domesticum,  87501. 
Laranja  da  terra  {Oitms  aurmUimm), 
86071,36075. 
4e  umbigo  {Cfi$m»  Bk^enai^).    See 

under  860T1. 
lima  (CUru9  app.),  86040^-86051. 
aelecta  {€itru9  HnenHg),  36047. 
tanja  iCitru$  ffrandU),  36046. 
Laurocenuut  UicifoUa,  87681. 

luHtanica,  87615. 
Lazy-man  pea  (Pha9e€l%9  ealoaratuB), 

86088. 
Libaa  {OarcMa  vidaHi),  87881. 
Lien     ch*iao     (Farfyihia    9U$pefuta), 

37477. 
Lien  hain  shih  tztt  (Diotpyrcw  Jbafct), 

37471. 
Lilac  iSyringa  sp.),  87544. 
Lima  doce   {CitruM  sp.),     See  tinder 


LimAo   do   matto    {Rheedia    ediah)f 

37384. 
Lime  iCitru$  sp.),  87064. 
<India),  87064. 
Rnngpur,  87084. 
sweet    See  nnder  86040. 
Sylhet,  37084. 
Lime   orange    (Citnu   spp.),    86040- 

86051. 
lAnum    uHtatiS9imum,    96887,    86086, 

87065-37060,  87214. 
Little  devil  bean  iPha9eolu$  calcara- 
t%9),  36068* 


Lin  rung  mu  {AbeUa  tr^lara),  87478. 
Ix)a  (Bixa  orellana),  37506. 
Lo  han  chu  chih  (BamboB  spw),  87556. 
Ixmicera  sp.,  37545. 
chryBantha,  37643. 
ruprechtiana,  37644. 
LoTiloTi    grass    iChryBopoffom  ae<e«* 

Ia<iM),  87567. 
Lfi  ton  {PhoBeoluB  aureuB)^  37078. 
Lnkeriga  {HoIcub  Borghum),  36862. 
Lung  chao  tB*tl  shn  {ZiziphuB  Jufuba), 

37460. 
LychniB  caronata,  37462. 

MacatSba     palm     (.Acrocomia    Bderth 

carpa),  37382. 
MagnoUa  detwdaia,  37485. 

ytitonw     See  Magnolia  denmdata, 
Magogo  (undetermined),  37504. 
Mahango       {PefMUBctum      ^ncurn), 

86050. 
Mahorka  {NiotHiama  ruBtica),  36064. 
JfalM  sp.,  87466. 

baccata,  37008,  37564,  37586, 8761& 
oeroBifera,  37565. 
/Mca,  37502. 
prvrnMia,  37500,  37617. 
prutUfolia  rinki,  37601. 
Mambi  bean   {PhoBeoluB  calcaratus), 

86066. 
Man  erh  shih  tzQ    (Dio«pynM  kaki), 

3753a 
Man  t'ien  hung  shih  tsQ   (Diospimot 

iDoJbi),  37548. 
Manasiri  {ScBamum  orieniale),  37006. 
Mangifera  indica,  36865. 
Mango  {Mangifera  tndioa),  36065. 
Mangost&o  da  Africa   (Gafx^ifito  sp.), 

36077. 
Mangosteen,   African    {Churdfiia  sp.), 

36077. 
Marak  (Belicia  fruticoBa),  87007. 
Mauritius   bean    (^SliToioMtts^  oferri- 

miM»),  86960. 
Mausa  (Pennfoe^nm  ^{0iic«m),  368S0. 
Mavela   amassen    {HoIcub  Borghum), 

36062. 
Mawele  {HolouB  Borghum),  86962. 
Medicago  faica$a  X  aaftiHi,  37639. 
Medlar   {McBpUuB  germanica),  87618. 
if ei&ofi»ia  gyroidcB,  37502. 
Mei  chu  chih   {PhyUoBiachyB  nigra), 

87555. 
MeHtUB  minuiifloraj  87888* 
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Meratia  praecM,  37487,  87488,  37622* 

37524. 
MeapUus  germanica,  3T618. 
Mien  tan  shih  tzQ   {IHo9puroB  toJbi), 

37529. 
Millet,  sugar  (BoJeug  9f>rffhum),VI371, 
Moreton  Bay  chestnut   {C^tano€per- 
mum  auMtrtOe),  37136. 
Bay     fir     (FieuM    maoraphfUa), 
37140, 
Mountain    currant    (R^Jbeg   aipiimm), 
37^21. 
evergreen    cherry    {Ltmrooeta9us 
«Iioi/oi««),  37631. 
Mttlata   gorda   bean    (PAiMeoliw   vul- 

garU),  37024. 
MulaUnha  (PAa«eoIiMvii^arl»), 87220. 
Mung  bean.    See  PAiueolM  mwnem. 
Mtirchurleee       {Hiccf^kma      ruMiica), 

369G4. 
Murua  {HoUmn  9orghum)^9IMS\.. 
Mu9a  sp.,  30084,  37082: 
Mttskmelon  {Cucwmi%  iHei»),  8T624. 

Valencia,  37024: 
Mu-tsa  (fhMeotuw  caleor(au9),  96888. 
Myrcia     faboiioa^.     See     Ufreiaria 

jaboiieaba. 
Myrciaria  caM/tora,  37034. 
edttlfo,  37004. 
fabaticaba,  37000. 

NaranJiUa       (BoUmmm      quUoenMe), 

37560. 
Navel  orange.    See  CUrus  HMtuU. 
New  Zealand  flax  (PM*mi«fvi  tetuut), 

37142.  37148. 
Nlant  {PennUetum  ginueum),  80Q60. 
Nicoiiana  rutUca,  36064. 
Nlcurl  palm  {Coco9  carrmata),  36072; 

Cocos  9€hizophpaa^  37021. 
Niu  hsin  shih  txA    (Diospprot  kaki), 

37535. 
NJaderl  {EleuHne  coraeana),  37604. 
Nogti'  (Phaseolui  aurew),  87576. 

Oat  (Avena  sierUis),  37406. 
Ocotea  sp.,  37003. 

regeliafm,  37091. 
Oil  palm,  Guinea  (EhieU  guineentUy^ 

36973. 
Ophiofiogon  sp.,  375SP^J 
Ofmifffo  qpp..  36^64.  37029: 


Orange  (Cilnix  spp.),  36975,  37623. 
(Brasll),  36942,  86947,  3694a 
Jaffa,  37461. 
Johore,  37623. 

lime   (CitruM  spp.),  36949-86951. 
navel,  86942,  86947,  8694a 
sour    iCitnu  aurantium),  36971, 

36975. 
sweet     {Citrus    Hnensis),    86942, 
86947,  86948,  37461, 
Oryza    9aHva,    37180,    37215,    37517- 

37521,  37632-67637. 
Ou   hsin  shih  tzft    {mo9fiyro$  kaki), 

37467. 
Ovambokom,  red   (^oleiM  Aor^Aiim), 
86863. 

F'a  tou  iVigfM9ine$i9ia),  3707a 

Pal  hslang  hslng  6rh  (PriMtiM  tLrmeni- 

aca),  37072. 
Fai  yang  shu  {Popuius  sp.),  37482. 
Pal    ya    Ian     {Magnolia    denrndata), 

37485. 
Pal  yti  wan  la  mel  {Meratia  praeco^)^ 

37488. 
Palm,  AUcuri  (Coco«  earonata) , 30972. 
(Brazil),     36972,     36973^     37021, 

37095.  37382. 
Pend^  {Elaeis  guineensis),  3697a 
Guinea    olL    {Elqeit    guinecn9i9), 

3e97a 
Macauba,  37882. 
Nicuri  {Coco9  coronata),  36972. 

(00C09  9chiaophyHa),  37021. 
iPimnga  intigniM),  376G7. 
sucum,  37085. 
tucmn,  87009. 
Pan  chin  M  (Pifru9  sp.),  870711 
Panicum  maximum,  37030: 
Papa    gruesa    (Soianum    tuberosum) ^ 

86941. 
Papa     montfifiera      {Soianum     tube- 

rosum},  36997: 
Papaya  {Cariea  papaya)  - 
(Afrtca),  3nia 
(Costa  Rica),  37122-^124. 
Dapltarn,  38087. 

(Philippine  Islands),  86067, 87577. 
seedless,  87677. 
Singapore,  36067. 
Pair    raaia    (PJUiteoliM    calcat4tu9). 
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Pea  (PUum^  Mtivum),  3787a 

Olierry      (PhoMeolut     rnnou^aria), 

373»5. 
Crnb-eye   (PfuueoimM  caiomratuB)^ 


Lazy-oiaii  iPkAseoliuM  cdUMnUus), 


Pea   tree,    Siberian    {Carmffona   arbo- 

refceni),  90091. 
Peach  (Ampffdaius  pertica)^  87618^ 
Pear  (Pyrti«  sp.).  37071. 
(China),  37071,  3750d. 
half  catty.  37071. 
pan  chin  li,  37071. 
PyrUB  calleryana,  87900. 
willow-leaved   {PffruM  BalicifoHa)^ 
37020. 
Pearl   millet    iPennUetum  yla«mim), 
80050.  36088. 
(France),  36888. 
(Oerman       Southwest      Africa), 

80050. 
Labelebele,  30050. 
Mahango,  80050. 
Mansa,  36050. 
Nlant,  36050. 
Pennisetum  glaucum,  30950,  36963. 
tvphoideum.   See  Pennisetum  gUm- 
cum, 
^era  do  campo  {Eugenia  IclotzBchiana)^ 

37302.  37492. 
PereMa  ap.,  36052.* 
Per^ea  americana,  87035,  37050,  87061. 
grati9Mima.     See    PerBem    ameri- 
oana. 
Persimmon   (Dioapyfvs  haki),  37163- 
97218,  37465-87473^  37525-37580, 
37543. 
AUu-uiisl|irazu»  37201« 
Akadansn,  37105. 
Ama-hyakume,  37160. 
Ghien  ting  shih  tzu,  37536. 
Gh*in  shih  tsO,  87528. 
(China),       37543,       3746&-3747S, 

3762^7540. 
Ctting  mien  shih  tzO,  3747Z 
Ch'Itt  chien  ting  shih  tzO,  37{S81. 
Ghu  kuan  shih  tzO,  87468. 
Chung  t'ai  shih  tsil,  37534. 
(Diospyrof  loliM).  3738Q,  87627.  . 
Dojo-hachlya,  87100. 
F6n  nltt  hsiu  UO,  8752S. 


Pttrslnunoii-— CoDtinned. 
Fto  shih  tzfi,  37526. 
Fuji,  37202. 
FuyO,  87170. 
Oi-ombo,  37210. 
Hana-gMho,  37172. 
Handai,  87188. 
HIra-gald.  37208. 
Hira^tanenaahl,  37207. 
Hung  shih  tzfl,  37580. 
Huo  ching,  87478. 
Hue  kuan  shih  tzd,  37$8&. 
Inayama,  37211. 
I  sh^ng  Bhi^  tasd.  87527. 
(Japan),  871^8^^213. 
Jiro,  37174. 
Kaoro,  87187. 
Kawa-bata,  37102. 
Khurma  (Oi^vyroB  lo%w$)^  873801 
Kiara,  37178. 
Koahtt-lurakume,  37191. 
Kou  pu  ch'ih  shih  tifi,  87532. 
.  Kua  kao  shih  tzA,  37533. 
Kuo  kai  shih  tsA,  87460. 
Uen  hsin  shih  txO.  87471 
Man  6rh  shih  tsQ,  8753& 
Man  nen  hung  shih  txfi,  37543L 
Meotogald,  87208. 
Mien  Un  shih  tzO,  87529, 
Misu-shima,  87173. 
Monbei^  37200. 
Niu  hsin  shih  tasO,  37635. 
Obi-Shi,  37212. 
Ogosho,  3T186. 
Oku-gosbo,  87176. 
Omidansu,  87197. 
Onlhira,  87218. 
Oranda-goeho,  3717S. 
Otera,  37177. 
Ou  hsin  shih  tsO,  37467. 
Oyotsu-mizo,  37192. 
(Russia),  87380. 
Baijd,  37100. 
Sekalichi,  87183. 
Shao  shih  tzfi,  87587. 
Shiroto-damashi,  37180. 
Shozayemon,  37198, 
Shui  ching  shih  tzA.  3747a 
8sA  fong  shih  tsA,  87466. 
Ta  hung  pao  shih  taO,  87466i. 
Takura,  37104. 
Tamopan.    See  under  87584. 
Tanenashi,  87205. 
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Pensimman — Continueu. 
Tenjin-gosho,  37168. 
Toyo-oka,   37185. 
TsuUyo,  37184. 
Yamagaki,  3710a 
YaShlma,  37181. 
Yedoichl,  37171.  37182. 
Ye-g08ho,  37180. 
Yeh   shih  tz&    {Dioapyros  lotu$)t 

37540- 
Yemon.  37206. 
Yokono,  37200. 
Yotsu-mizo,  37204. 
Zenji-mani,  37170. 
Pha^eoluM  sp.,.  37010. 

anffularis,    37002,     37003.     S7088, 
37030,     37057,     37058,     37857- 
37366,  37395,  37575. 
aureus,  37056,  37078.  37367,  37368, 

S757a 
fter(oii«, '37010. 
C€ilcaratu9,  36088. 
carac€Md,  37010. 
lunatug,  371^  ZlllZ. 
vulgaris,     36970,    ,37028,     37024, 
37079,  372J0,  37369-37374. 
PtUcum  pratense,  37162. 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  37060.  ' 
Phormium  tenax,  37142,  37143. 
Phyllostachys    nigra.    See    Phyllosta- 
Chys  puberula  nigra, 
jmbertUa  nigra,  3755S. '  . 
I'ilipUiula    {Chrysopogon   dciculdiusy^ 

37567. 
Pinanga  insignis,'37Q(ft, 
Pink,  wild  {LychHis  coronata),  37462. 
Pisum  sativum,  37376. 
Pitanga  (Eugenia  uni flora),  37026. 
Pitomba      {Eugenia     luschnathiana) , 

37017. 
Polygonum  sachtUinense,  37626. 
Pomegranate      (Punica      granatum), 

37029. 
Populus  sp.,  37482. 

tom^ntosa,  37542. 
Poplar   {Populus  sp.),  37482,  37542. 
(China),  37542. 
Pal  yang  sliu,  37482. 
Ta  pal  yang  shu,  37542. 
Port  Jackson  fig  {Pious  rulAginosa)^ 

37141. 
Potato  iSoUmum  polyddenium) ,  36002. 
{Solanum  tuberosum),  86997. 


Prickly-pear,  Opuntia  8pp.,36954,.37025. 
Pringlea  antiscorbuticd,  37554. 
frunus  sp.,  37628. 

armeniaca,  37072,  37073,  37474. 
eerasifera  divaricata,  37463, 37464, 

37630. 
domestica,  37629. 

armenioides,  37629. 
insititia,  37619, 
grayana,  37645. 
Uidfolia,    See    Laurocerasus    iU- 

bifolia. 
insititia.    See    Prunus    domestica 

insititia. 
iusitanicd.    See  Laurocerasus  lusi- 

tanica. 
maackU,  37646. 

persicd.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 
pedunculata.        See     Amygdalus 

peduncuUUa.  *'  ' 

prostrata,  37642. 
sibirica,  37006. 
JPunico  granatum,  37029.  '^ 

Pyronla  (X  Cydonia  veitchii),  37606. 
Pyrus  sp.,  37071. 

baccata.    See  Malus  baccata. 
'      eaUeryana,  37500.     . 
canescens,  37587. 
cydonia.    Bee  Cfydcnia  oblonga. 
melanocarpa.     See    Aronia'  meHa- 
«         nocarpa. 

pinnatiflda.  See  Sorbus  hybrida, 
prunifoHa.  See  MMus  pmnifolia. 
rkigo.  See  Malug*  pnfnifolia  rinM. 
rivularis.  See  Malus  fusca. 
rotundifoUa.  See  Sorbus  latifeiia. 
salicifoHia,  87690. 

Quince  (Chaenomeles  lagenaria  catha- 
yensis),  37558. 
bastard  {Sorbus  atpina),  37593. 
{Cydonia  oblonga),  37614. 

Ragl   {Eleusine  corooatia ),.  37604^ 
Rheedia  €dulis,.d!T3S4. 
Ribes  dlpmum,  87621« 

gpeciasum,  37622. 
Rice  {Oryza  saU/va) : 

Atap,  87682-87687. 

Byat  pyu,  87636. 

Highland,  87215. 

(India).  87180,   37682-87687. 
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Itice — Continued. 

(Italy),  37517-37521. 

KembuU  BhatU.  37130. 

Kirl  bidari   (BamboM  sp.),  37129. 

Kyaung  byu,  37637. 

Mya  wa,  37635. 

Nga  cheik,  37634. 

Ng:aseingyi.  37632. 

(Peru).  37215. 

llangoon,  37632-37637. 

Rangoonl  Chal,  37632--37637. 

Sanclno,  3752L 

Sekiyama,  37518. 

Taungteik  pan,  37633. 
Rosa  sp.,  37490. 
Rose  (Rosa  sp.),  37490. 

Ytteh  Chi  mu  tan,  37490. 
Rose-apple     iCaryophyllus     jamboa), 

36978.^ 
Roselle  (Hibiscui  aabdariffa),  37012. 
Rubus  sp.,  37481. 

Rye    (Secale   cereale),   37155,   37568, 
87569. 

(Siberia),  37155,  37568,  37569. 

Sacaline    {Polpffomun    saohalineMe)f 

87626. 
Saidy    date     iPhoenim    dactpUfera). 

37060. 
Saka-baba-sata       iVigna      9inenii9)f 

37109. 
Sam  iSuamum  orietUale),  37605, 
SiOiisKmoius  MTbifoHui,  37153. 
Secale  oereale,  87155,  37568,  37569. 
Secamone  wipkiioMa,  37222. 
Service    tree,    bastard     (Sorbui    hy- 

brida),  37595. 
Sesame  (Sesamum  orientale),  37605. 
Sesamum     indieum.       See     Sesamum 
orientale, 
orientale,  37605. 
Shaddock     {Citrus    grandU),    36944r- 

36946. 

( Bra^l ) ,  80944-36940. 
plnk-fleshed,  86945. 
9han  ch*un  flu  {Tamarix  sp^),  37483^ 
Shao  shlh  tzQ  {Diospyros  haki),  87587. 
Shih  tzfl.    See  Diospyros  kaki. 
Shul  ching  shih'tstt  (Diosptfros  kaki), 

87470. 
Siberian  crab  ai;H[He.     See  Ualus  bac- 
cate aod  Mi  pruni^cHa, 
Sidi  iSesamum  onentale),  37606. 


Sigge  (Bleusine  coracana),  37601 
Sita-mas       {Phaseolus      caloaratus), 


So  tsao  iZiziphus  jufuba),  87484. 
Soap  fruit  (undetermined),  37020. 
Boja  max,  37036,  37037,  37040^37055, 
37062.    87063,    37074,    87075,    37077, 
37080,      37228-37356,      37396-87404, 
37563.37570-37574. 
Solanum  palyadenium,  30992. 

quitoense,  87666. 

tuberosum,  36941.  86907. 
Borbus  ahUfolia,  37582. 

X  alpina,  87593. 

aria  saUdfoUa,  37583. 

X  hostU,  87688. 

hybrida,  87596. 

X  latifoUa,  37589. 
Sorghum  (Bolcus  sorghum)  t 

(Africa),  37114-37116. 

Amaw^e,  86962. 

(China),  87082^37068. 

Fara  fara,  87115. 

(France),  36979,  36980.  36082. 

(Oerman    Bast    Afirica),    87549- 
37553. 

(<3erman  Southwest  Africa), 
86960-^6963. 

(Germany),  36098-37000. 

halepetisis.    See  Holcus  haiepensU, 

Holongo  waza,  37551« 

(Italy).  37377-87379L 

Itumbi.  36962. 

Kalundi-1,  37549. 

Kalundi-2,  37552. 

Kaura,  37114. 

Lukeriga,  36962. 

M.,  37553, 

Mavela  amassen,  3686^ 

Mawele.  36962. 

Murua,  36961. 

(Nigeria),  37503. 

Ovambokom,  red,  36963. 

Susue,  36960. 

Utembe,  37550. 

vulgare.    See  Holcus  sorghum. 
Soy  bean  (Soja  max) : 

Barbarian,  37297. 
Blue,  37286. 

Bird's  Egg,  37319.  37320. 

Black.  37302,  87305.  37907-37309. 
37311. 

Black  Chestnut,  37^,  37401. 
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Large,  87800. 

Raf  s  Eye,  37310.  37317. 

Rich,  37303. 

Stripeil.  37321. 

Vegetable,  37314. 
Black-Eyed,  37399. 
Black-Green,  large,  37403. 
Blue,    37280,    37282-37285,    37289. 
37290,  37292,  37293.  37295, 
87300,  37301. 

Clear,  37296. 

Small,  37294. 
Bluish,  37281. 
Broad  River,  37230. 
Burnt,  37254. 
Camphor,  37291. 
Castor-Oil,  37402. 
Cha  tou,  37075. 
Chestnut,  37235. 
(China),     37062,     37068,     87074, 

37075,  37077,  87080. 
Chinese,  37570-37572. 
Chlng  tou.  37080. 
Chodan,  37239. 

(Chosen),    37036,    37037.    37040- 
87055,  37228^7356.  37396-39404, 
87563. 
Clasped  Hands,  37287. 
Confucian  Scholar,  3781& 
Date,  37267,  37278.  37396. 
Date,  Large.  87263.  8726& 
Food,  37242,  87322. 
G^olden,  37261. 
Great   Date,   8727L 
Green.  Big,  37396. 
Green,  Clear,  37288. 
Huang  tou,  37077. 
Indigo,  87266. 
Kambool.  87087. 
Khel,  37574. 
Ko-yl,  37578. 
Moon-tooth,  37074. 
Pheasant-leg,  37404. 
Purple,  37323. 
Bat's    Eye,    37245.    37279,    37312, 

37813,  37315,  37316,  37400. 
Red,  87264.  87272,  87274-37276. 

Rat,  37277. 

Rice,  87278. 

Striped,  87324. 
Rengyo  Egg,  87237. 
Rich  and  Virtuous.  8725S. 


Soy  bean — Continued. 

(Siberia).  37570-37574. 
Six  Months,  37228,  37269. 
Soja,  37249,  37258. 
Swallow,  37270. 
Tea,  37265. 
Thousand  Tied,  37325. 
White,  37231,  37234,  37238,  37240, 
37241,   37246,   37248,   37251^ 
37253.  37256,  37257,  37260. 
Chestnut,  37397. 
Early.  37257. 
Horse,  37250. 
King,  37252. 
Large-Grained,  27246. 
Manchurlan,  37563. 
Rat's      Eye,      87247,      87259, 

37262. 
Small,  3724a 
Stalk.  37233. 
Vegetable,  37244. 
Widower,  37229. 
Yellow,  37236. 
Early,  37232. 
Powder,  37298. 
Roll,  37299. 
Ytteh  ya  tou,  37074. 
Tulgochl,  37036. 
Spiraea    Morbifolia.     See    Schiganotus 
sorbifolius. 
veitchi,  37610. 
wilsoni,  87611. 
Bpodiopogtm     angu9iifoUu8,    See     Is- 

chaemwn  hi/H4Uufn, 
Spondias  tuberoaa,  37018. 
Spud,    claw     (AmarphophdUui    sp.), 

37394. 
Squash  (Cttcur&ita  pepo),  37132, 37133. 
(Italy),  37132.  37133. 
Zucchetta  nana,  37132,  37133. 
SsQ  fang  shth  tzd   (Diospyras  kaH), 

37465. 
Stenocarpus  Hnuatus,  37144. 
Sterculia    acerifolia.    See    Brachifchi- 

ton  acerifolium, 
StizoloUum  aterrimum,  36989. 

veluHnum  (?),  37066. 
Su   hsln  la   mel    (Meratia   praecost)^ 

37487. 
Sucum  (Bactris  caryotaefolia) ,  37095^ 
Sugar  millet  (Holcus  sorghum),  37377. 
SurucucO  (Pereskia  sp.),  36952. 
Susue  (Holcus  sorghum),  86960. 
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Sutri  (Phaseolus  calcaratm),  3&98S, 
Syrint/a  sp.,  37544. 

Ta  lisfng  iPrunu9  armenitica) ,  37474, 
Ta    hung    |>ao    shlh    tzu     (Diospyro9 

AoJti),  37466. 
Ta  liung  tsao  {/Aziphua  iu/tifto).  37476. 
Ta  pal  yang  shu  {Populus  tomentosa), 

37Chi2. 
Ta  tsao  (Ziziphus  jujuha),  37475. 
Takuara   {Bamhos  guadua),  37009. 
Talauma  hodgsoni,  37216. 
Talba  {TAnum  usitatUaimum) ,  37085- 

37089. 
Tamarisk   {Tamarix  sp.),  37483. 
Tamarix  sp.,  37483. 
T*an     ch'un      {Viburnum     fragranM)^ 

37005. 
Tare  (ColocaMa  sp.),  37038. 
banlung,   37393. 
{Colocasia  antiquoruin)^  87226. 
(Colocaaia  esculenta)^  87393. 
(Syria),  37226. 
Taya  (Xanthosoma  spp.),  87098,37099. 
Teosiiite  {EuchlaenaTnewicana),d7G25. 
Theobroma  cacao,  36974. 
Timothy  {Phleum  pratense),  87162. 
Tobacco  {Nicotiana  rustica),  36964. 
Toxocarpua  icightiana.    See  Secamone 

vHghtiana, 
TrifoHum  alcxandrinum,  86966. 
lupinastcr,  37165. 
pratensc,  37161,  87406-87460. 
Triticum     aestivum,     86940,      87154, 
37157,  37158,  37160,  87164,  87167, 
37601-37603. 
durum,  87159. 

vulgare.     See  Triticum  aestivum, 
Trixo  {Ziziphus  fujuba) : 
K'ang,  37070. 
So,  37484. 
Ta,  37475. 
Ya  hu,  37069. 
Tsuru  adzukl  {Phaaeohis  calearatua), 

36988. 
Tucum  {Jiactris  caryotaefolia) ,  37095. 
Tulip    tree     {Stenocarpus    sinuatua), 

37144. 
Tung  cb'Ing  {Euonymua  radicana  acu- 

iua),  37541. 
Tung  tree  {Aleuritea  fordii).  36998. 
Tuquerrena     (Solanum     tuberosum), 
86941; 


Udo  {ArcUia  cordata),  37145-37152. 

Kan,  87145. 

Oku  red,  37152. 

Oku  white,  3714& 

Wase  red,  37151. 

Wase  white,  37147. 

Yakate  red,  37149. 

Yakate  white,  37150. 

Yama.  37146. 
tJmburana  {Amburana  claudU),  87019. 
Undetermined,    37020,    87390,    87404, 
87504. 

Vetch  (Vicia  amoena),  87163. 
Viburnum  burejaeticum,  87600l 

fragrana,  87006. 

aargenti,  37612. 
Vicia  amoena,  37163. 
Vigna  cylindrica,  37564. 

aeaquipedalia,  37566. 

9k^enaia,     36990,     37022,      37076. 
37104-371U,  37376. 

Walnut  {Juglana  regia),  87225. 
Wheat    {Triticum   aestivum   and    T. 
durum) : 
Amerikanka,  87158. 
(Baluchistan),  36940. 
(Holland),  87601-37608. 
Imperial,  37602. 
Millioen,  37603. 
Sandotnyrka,  87160. 
(Siberia),      37154,      87157-37160, 

87164,  37167. 
Wilhelmlna,  87601. 
Whltebeam   {Sorbua  aria  aalieifoiia), 

37583. 
Winter-sweet       {Meratia       praecox), 

37487,  37488,  37522-37524. 
Wood-oil  tree  {AleurUes  fordU),  80993. 
(China),  86993. 

Xanthoaoma  spp.,  87098,  87099. 

Ya  hu  tsao  { Ziziphus  jujuba),  870G9. 
Yama    {Colocasia    eaculenta),    3T096, 

37097. 
Yard-long  bean  {Vigna  seaquipedaliM), 

37565. 
Yautla    {Colocasia  eaculenta),  36055- 

36958. 
Yeh  shih  tztt  {Dioapyras  lotus),  87540. 
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Yiel-ylel         (Stenocarpua      8inuatu8), 

37144. 
Yill-£:ill  iStenocarpua  sinuatua) ,  S7144. 
Ylan^-ylans    {Artabotrya    uncinatua), 

37013. 
Ytieh  Chi  irm  tan  (Roaa  sp.),  37490. 
Yileh  ya  tou  {Soja  max),  37074. 
Yulgochi   iSoja  max),  37036. 


Zaria  wake   {Vigna  ainenaia).  371(K>- 

37108. 
Zea  mnya,  36976,  36996,  37219.  3T387. 
Ziziphua  jujuba,  37069,  37070.  37475, 
37476,  37484,  37489. 
aativa.    See  Ziziphua  jujuba. 
Zucchetta    {Cucurbita    pepo),    37132, 
37133. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED  BY 
THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT  IN- 
TRODUCTION DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  APRIL 
1  TO  JUNE  30, 1914  (NO.  39 ;  NOS.  37647  TO  38665). 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

This  inventory,  which  covers  the  quarter  closing  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war,  is  the  largest  and  contains  the  most 
variedly  interesting  plant  material  which  has  come  in  during  any 
quarter  since  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  was 
organized  in  1898.  It  describes  or  lists  1,019  introductions,  which  is 
an  average  of  more  than  18  for  each  official  working  day,  and  a 
perusal  of  the  notes  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  world-wide  oper- 
ations of  this  office.  It  might  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  material  which  is  brought  in  is  secured  by  the  oper- 
ations of  an  exchange  sfystem.  During  the  year,  for  example,  537 
shipments  of  seeds  or  plants  were  sent  to  official  and  special  private 
experimenters  abroad.  The  office  is  becoming,  in  fact,  an  inter- 
national office  of  seed  and  plant  exchange,  which,  in  many  instances, 
has  been  of  as  much  value  to  foreign  agriculturists  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

To  look  over  such  catalogues  as  this — of  a  thousand  different 
plants — ^is,  even  to  experiment-station  men,  so  much  of  an  under- 
taking that  with  the  first  inventory,  published  in  1898,  the  custom 
was  established  of  mentioning  in  an  introductory  statement  the  more 
apparently  promising  and  interesting  introductions  described.  There 
are  so  many  which  deserve  special  mention  in  this  one  that  the  writer 
has  attempted  a  rough  classification  of  them. 


From  the  large  number  of  cereals  which  have  come  in  for  trial 
or  have  been  gathered  for  the  monographic  studies  of  experimenters 
with  these  crops,  there  might  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  the 

m 

Non. — This  ImUetiii  is  a  record  of  new  or  Uttle-known  seeds  or  plants  procured  mostly 
tfom  abroad.  It  Is  intended  for  dlstrlbatlon  to  agricaltaral  experiment  stations  and  the 
noct  Importaat  priTate  eooperatora. 
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noted  place  at  Welledey,  Mass.;  molave,  Vitex  pctrvifl&ra  A.  Juss. 
(No.  87705),  the  forest  tree  producing  one  of  the  best  high-giade 
building  timbers  in  the  Philippines;  and  the  sycamore  tree  of  the 
Bible,  Ficui  sycamorus  L.  (No.  87729),  a  long-lived  tree  mudi 
esteemed  for  its  shade,  which  the  Arabs  beat  to  induce  it  to  bear  its 
inferior  figs. 

flBBB  PLANTS. 

Two  fiber  plants  were  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  expedition  sent 
there  in  October,  1913 :  The  CAro&,  Neoglaaiavia  variegaia  (Arruda) 
Mez,  from  Joazeiro  (No.  87794),  a  species  of  Bromeliacete  growing 
wild  in  the  caatinga  lands  along  the  Sao  Francisco  Biver  and  used 
by  the  natives  for  hanmiock  ropes,  and  the  piassava  palm,  Attdea 
funifera  Martins  (No.  87868),  from  Bahia,  from  the  fiber  of  which 
most  excellent  brooms  and  brushes  are  made,  while  from  the  hard 
nuts  buttons  are  manufactured. 

VrGBTABLBg. 

Of  new  vegetables  there  are  a  number  of  unusually  interesting 
species.  Mr.  Wester  sends  from  Manila  a  new  variety  of  roselle 
(No.  87698)  which  matures  20  days  earlier  than  the  Victor  variety 
and  may  be  useful  as  a  jelly  producer  farther  north  than  the  Victor 
can  be  grown ;  he  directs  attention  also  to  a  cucumber  (No.  87700) 
introduced  into  the  Philippines  from  Seharunpur,  which  has  shown 
resistance  to  insect  attacks  and  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  best 
sorts  of  cucumbers  for  trial  in  the  Tropics;  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  of 
Wordsley,  England,  have  sent  in  No.  87807,  which  purports  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  thousand-headed  kale  and  kohl-rabi,  a  vegetable 
with  a  thickened  stem  growing  5  feet  high,  which  is  suitable  for  for- 
age during  the  winter;  Mr.  Meyer  has  secured  plants  of  the  Chinese 
ginger  (No.  88180),  the  candied  rhizomes  of  which  are  shipped  from 
China  to  America  in  great  quantities;  five  varieties  (No&  88356  to 
88360)  of  the  very  best  starch,  table,  and  feeding  potatoes  of  Polish 
origin,  bred  by  the  Polish  plant  breeder,  Henry  Dotowski,  have 
been  secured;  from  New  Zealand  has  been  brought  in  the  New  Era 
potato  (No.  87947),  which,  according  to  J.  O.  Harris,  of  Baetihi, 
has  not  been  affected  by  potato  blight,  whereas  other  varieties  on 
either  side  of  it  have  been  blackened.  What  resembles  closely  the 
yampee  yam  of  Jamaica,  Dioscorea  alata  L.  (No.  87948),  seems  to 
have  secured  a  foothold  at  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  and  is  doing  as  well 
there,  according  to  Mr.  J.  De  Hoff,  as  the  sweet  potato.  It  deserves 
serious  study.  From  the  region  about  Coban,  Guatemala,  Mr.  0.  F. 
Cook,  during  his  expedition  there  in  1914,  sent  seeds  of  the  remark- 
able pacaya  salad  palm,  Chamaedarea  sp.  (Nos.  88408  and  38404), 
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which  produces  from  four  to  six  large,  fleshy,  edible  inflorescences, 
l)eginning  with  the  third  or  fourth  year.  These  inflorescences,  or 
pacayas,  are  about  the  size  of  ears  of  sweet  com  and  when  cooked 
make  a  delicate  salad.  It  is  believed  that  the  species  will  grow  in 
southern  Florida. 

FRUITS. 

A  remarkable  number  of  new  fruits  and  interesting  varieties  of 
our  staple  fruits  are  represented.  Mr.  Meyer  has  added  to  the 
list  of  those  already  introduced  24  new  varieties  of  oriental  persim- 
mon, among  these  being  11  from  Tongjapu  (Nos.  37648  to  37658), 
including  an  especially  valuable  variety  for  drying  purposes,  which  is 
used  to  make  a  dried-fruit  product  comparable  to  the  dried  flg;  an 
improved  variety  of  the  Diospyros  lotus  L.  (No.  37811)  used  for 
stocks  in  the  orchards  established  on  the  loess  table-lands,  where  they 
<ire  subjected  to  an  unusual  amount  of  drought  and  alkali ;  five  new 
forms  of  persinmion  from  Shensi  Province  (Nos.  37661  to  37665) ; 
the  salt-bag  persimmon  and  the  honey-pot  persimmon  (Nos.  37672 
and  37678),  the  latter  no  larger  than  a  cherry,  a  prolific  bearer,  and 
very  showy  when  loaded  with  fruit;  five  varieties  from  Shantung 
(Nos.  87948  to  37962),  one  of  which  is  eaten  pickled  in  brine.  A 
staminate  variety  (No.  38482)  has  been  found  in  Bermuda  by  Mr. 
Peter  Bisset,,  which  ought  to  be  valuable  as  a  pollenizer. 

The  importance  of  finding  a  blight-proof  pear  has  induced  Mr. 
Meyer  to  continue  his  search  for  a  better  flavored  melting  Chinese 
pear,  and  he  has  sent  in  from  Shensi,  Honan,  and  Shantung  15 
varieties  of  more  or  less  promise  for  breeding  purposes  (Nos. 
38240  to  38242,  38262  to  38271,  38277,  and  38278) ;  and  Rev.  Hugh 
W.  White  has  sent  the  Tangshan  pear  (No.  37982),  the  only  pear  he 
has  seen  that  does  not  have  a  woody  taste,  but  is  sweet  and  juicy. 

An  ancient  apricot  variety  (No.  37744),  from  the  Dakhleh  Oasis 
of  Egypt,  sent  in  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason  during  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  in  search  of  date  varieties,  may  prove  of  value 
in  our  own  desert  region,  since  it  is  able  to  withstand  an  annual 
temperature  of  75^  and  monthly  means  as  high  as  90°  F. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Chinese  jujube  as  a  fruit  for  the 
Middle  West  is  emphasized  by  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Meyer  of  14 
Jarge-fruited  varieties  (Nos.  38243  to  38247,  88249  to  38253,  and 
38258  to  38261),  some  with  fruits  as  large  as  or  larger  than  ordiilary 
hens'  eggs,  being  more  like  small  pears.  They  can  be  eaten  fresh, 
stewed  with  rice,  baked,  preserved  with  honey,  sugar,  etc.,  and  Mr. 
Meyer  reports  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paihsiangchen  an  increasing 
area,  which  already  amounts  to  several  thousand  acres,  almost  entirely 
g^ven  over  to  jujube  culture. 
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BDITOBIAL  KOn. 

Chinese  place  and  plant  names  in  this  inventory  have  been  bronght, 
so  far  as  possible,  into  accord  with  the  best  authorities,  the  geographic 
names  (except  when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
graphic Board)  being  given  in  the  form  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Min- 
istry of  Communications  Postal  Ouide.  Many  of  the  smaller  village 
names,  however,  are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  loca- 
tion of  the  village  is  given  with  reference  to  the  nearest  town 
mentioned  in  that  work. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Biley,  the  botanical  determinations  have  been  made  and  the  notes 
on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  IL  C.  Skeels,  and  the 
descriptive  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Stuntz,  who  has  also  had 
general  supervision  of  this  inventory. 

Davjd  Faisccoij)} 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  iNTRonucnoN, 

Washington^  D.  C.^  Novemher  11^  1916. 
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37647  to  37678- 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  April  2,  1914.  Cuttings  of  the 
following,  except  as  noted;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

87647.    Stunoa  sp.    Oleaceie.  Idlac 

"(No.  1107.  From  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.  January  80,  1914.)  A  lilac 
of  slender  growth,  the  flowers  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  peculiar  deep 
shade  of  blue.  Though  the  individual  panicles  are  small,  they  are  pro- 
duced in  such  profusion  as  to  make  a  striking  impression.  Obtained, 
like  the  cuttings  listed  under  the  preceding  number,  from  the  garden  of 
the  English  Baptist  Mission  Hospital  at  Sianfu." 

87648  to  87658.    Diospyros  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyraceie.  Persimmon. 

From  the  village  of  Tongjapu  [Tungchiaochen],  near  Fuping,  Shensi* 
China.    February  3, 1914. 

87648.  "(No.  1109.)  A  Chinese  dry-meated  variety  of  persimmon, 
of  medium  large  size  and  round-oblong  shape ;  color,  dark  orange- 
red;  contains  seeds  as  a  rule.  This  variety  is  a  good  keeper  and 
is  also  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  drying  purposes.  Chinese  name 
Ta  kou  tzH  niu  7^n  shih  tzH,  meaning  'big-hooked  oxheart  per- 
simmon.* To  obtain  a  superior  quality  of  dried  persimmons,  the 
following  method  is  used  with  this  variety:  In  early  October 
sound  fruits  are  picked,  which,  although  ripe,  must  still  be  hard. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  peduncle  with  a  piece  of  twig 
attached  to  each  fruit.  The  fruits  are  peeled  by  means  of  a  small, 
special  knife,  an  average  worker  peeling  2,000  persimmons  a 
day,  though  an  expert  brings  it  up  to  3,000.  The  peeled  fruits 
are  tied,  by  means  of  their  peduncles,  to  loosely  twisted  but 
strong  strings,  which  hang  in  pairs  vertically  from  horizontal 
beams  put  up  especially  for  this  work.  From  200  to  300  fruits 
are  tied  to  each  string,  the  work  of  tying  being  started  by  put- 
ting a  couple  of  fruits  at  the  bottom  first,  so  as  to  keep  the 
strings  taut,  after  which  the  work  progresses  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  fruits  are  now  left  hanging  for  about  20  days  in  a  warm,  sunny 
situation,  where,  if  possible,  the  wind  can  also  blow,  but  where 
there  is  freedom  from  dust  The  persimmons  should  be  squeezed 
and  manipulated  by  hand  every  four  or  five  days  to  assist  them 
in  drying  uniformly  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  hard  in 
spots.  After  they  have  dried  thus  for  about  three  weeks,  they  are 
taken  down,  strings  and  all,  and  a  cool  place  is  selected,  wher«^ 
they  are  all  put  into  a  big  heap  and  covered  with  matting.  They 
are  now  allowed  to  sweat  for  10  days,  during  which  process  a 
dry,  white,  powdery  sugar  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  fruits. 
When  sufficiently  cured  th^  are  hung  up  again  for  a  couple  of 
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37647  to  37678— Contd.    (Quoted  notee  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

meaning  '  green  persimmon.'  It  is  airions  to  note  that  the  Chinese 
say  that  the  higher  one  can  go  into  the  mountains  and  tlie  nearer 
to  the  limit  of  successful  culture,  the  better  flavored  the  persiiii- 
mon  fruit  becomes  and  the  more  bountiful  the  crops,  even  ibaagh 
the  trees  are  not  so  large  as  on  the  plains  and  are  not  as  long 
lived.  In. this  way  the  persimmon  seems  to  resemble  the  poach 
remarkably  closely." 
37662.  ''(No.  1130.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
large,  of  round-oblong  shape,  color  reddish,  partly  seedless.  Sup- 
plies a  superior  product  when  dried;  can  also  be  kept  fresh  for 
a  long  time.  Local  name  Niu  h9in  to  shih  tzH,  meaning  '  oxheart 
big  persimmon.'" 

87663.  "(Na  1131.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
of  medium  size,  barrel  shaped,  and  of  yellow  color ;  contains  seeds ; 
a  good  keeper,  but  not  suitable  for  drying.  Local  name  Lou  hu 
9hih  tzHf  meaning  '  basket-Jar  persimmon.' " 

87664.  '*(No.  1132.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon*  of  small  to 
medium  size,  of  flattened  round  shape  with  top  regularly  sunken, 
and  of  orange  color ;  partly  seedless ;  can  be  kept  fresh  throughout 
the  winter  when  stored  in  a  cool  place.  Does  not  dry  vrelL 
Chinese  name  Chinff  mien  shih  tziit  meaning  'mirror-face  per- 
simmon.' The  Chinese  around  Puchowfu  cultivate  several  hundred 
acres  of  this  variety,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  a  brandy 
from  the  fruits,  which  possesses  a  slightly  bitter  flavor.  With 
western  methods,  no  doubt  a  superior  sort  of  spirits  could  be 
made  from  the  persimmon,  or  even  perhaps  an  alcohol,  fit  for 
household  uses." 

87665.  "(No.  1133.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
small,  of  round  shape,  color  reddish ;  partly  seedless ;  can  be  dried 
and  also  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Local  name  P'ing  »hih  tsU^ 
meaning  '  flat  persimmon.' " 

37666  and  37667.    Diosptros  kaki  L.  f.    Dlospyraceae.        Peralmnion. 
From  the  village  of  Kenyangtchun,  near  Puchowfu,  Shansi,  China. 
February  10,  1914. 

37666.  "(No.  1134.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
very  large  and  heavy,  of  flat  shape,  slightly  furrowed ;  color  red- 
dish; seedless;  of  fine  quality  either  fresh  or  dried.  Local  name 
ChHng  shih  tzU,  meaning  '  green  persimmon.'  This  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  same  as  No.  1129  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37661]." 

37667.  "(No.  1135.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
large,  of  round  shape,  with  the  tops  well  rounded  off;  color  red- 
dish ;  contains  seeds ;  can  be  dried  well,  supplying  a  good  product. 
Local  name  K'uei  ahih  tzH,  meaning  *  crown  persimmon.' " 

87668.    ZiziPHUS  jttjuba  Miller.    Rhamnacece.  Jujube. 

{Ziziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 

••(No.  1139.    From  near  Puchowfu,  Shanst,  China.    February  10, 1914.) 
A  variety  of  Jujube  bearing  large  fruits  of  round-oblong  form,  color 
dark  mahogany  brown.    Good  for  drying,  as  well  as  for  eating  fresh. 
Chinese  name  Ta  taao,  meaning  '  big  Jujube.' " 
87669  and  37670.    Diobftbos  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyracen.        Persimmon. 

From  the  village  of  Wangyufco,  Shansl,  CSilna.    February  15,  1914. 
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Plate 


The  " Fire-Pot »»  Persimmon  (Diogpyros  kaki  L  f.),  8.  P.  I.  No.  37657. 

A  very  small  variety  of  perslminon  of  dark  reddish  color,  resembling  an  Intermediate  form 
between  a  Persian  date  and  a  plum.  Locally  called  Huo  kuan  shih  un,  meaning  "  fire-pot " 
persimmon.  The  fruits  can  be  kept  fresh  almost  throughout  the  entire  winter,  out  the  Chi- 
nese also  eaX  them  slightly  fermented  by  keeping  them  In  water  for  a  few  weeks  and  pouring 
off  the  water  every  few  days.  Their  navor  reminds  one  of  beer,  and  travelers  relish  them 
decidedly.  (Photographed  at  Paihsiangchen,  Shansi,  China,  by  Frank  N.  Meyer,  February 
14,1914;  natural  size;  P13044FS.) 
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Plate  II. 


The  "Salt-Baq"  Persimmon  (Diospyros  kaki  L.  f.),  S.  P.  I.  Na  37672. 

A  very  mmsual  form  of  oriental  persimmon,  being  square,  elongated  and  tapering,  and  having 
four  vertical  furrows.  Of  pale,  orange-yellow  color;  seedless;  calyx  very  large  and  strongly 
persistent.  Can  be  kept  tresh  for  several  months.  On  account  of  Its  attractive  and  stri)^ 
form  and  color  this  variety  may  become  a  sreat  favorite  with  the  American  public  Chinese 
name  Yen  putai  thik  tzu,  meaning  ''salt-bag"  persimmon.  (Photographed  at  Mianfhfti, 
Honan,  China,  by  Frank  N.  Meyer,  February  22, 1914;  natural  sise;  PUOMFS.) 
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37647  to  37678— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Meyer.) 

87069.  "(No.  1153.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  pendminon,  said  to  be 
of  small  to  medinm  slsee,  of  oblong  tapering  form,  with  longitudinal 
farrows;  of  orange-red  color;  contains  seeds;  sood  only  when 
fresh.  Local  name  Niu  nai  shih  UfA,  meaning  '  cowVnipple  pa^ 
Simmon.' " 

87070.  "(No.  1164.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
mnch  like  the  preceding,  but  of  somewhat  dilferent  shape.  Bears 
the  same  name." 

37671.    Ulmus  sp.    Ulmaceee.  Xlm. 

"(No.  1156.  From  the  village  of  Maochingchen,  Shansi,  China.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1914.)  A  species  of  elm,  occurring  in  dry  loess  cliffs  and  in 
decomposed  slate  rocks.  In  general,  of  a  shrubby  nature,  but,  when  not 
disturbed,  growing  to  a  medium-sized  tree.  The  young  branches  are  often 
provided  with  broad  corky  wings,  making  them  appear  much  thicker 
than  they  really  are.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  park  tree,  eipecially  for 
the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States." 

Cuttings  and  roots. 
87672  to  87678.    Diosftbos  kaki  L.  f.    IMospyraceK.  Persimmon* 

From  near  Mienchih,  Honan,  China.    February  21,  1914. 

87672.  "(No.  1157.)  A  (Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  of  remark- 
able form,  being  of  square,  oblong  shape,  tapering  toward  the 
apex  and  having  hairy,  vertical  furrows;  of  medium  sise;  color, 
pale  orange-yellow ;  calyx  very  large ;  seedless.  Can  be  kept  fresh 
for  several  months.  A  really  beautiful  persimmon,  which  will 
probably  become  very  popular  with  the  American  people.  Local 
name  Ten  pfi  tai  shih  tzU,  meaning  '  salt-bag  persimmon.' " 

For  an  illustration  of  the  fruit  of  the  salt-bag  persimmon,  see 
Plate  II. 

87673.  "(No.  1158.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
large,  of  round,  flat  shape  and  of  red  color;  partly  seedless;  can 
be  dried  and  also  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  A  superior  variety. 
Jjocal  name  Tu  kuei  lun  shih  tzH,  meaning  '  globular  persimmon.*  ** 

87674.  "(No.  1159.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
very  large;  of  round  shape,  with  top  running  into  a  point;  of 
red' color;  partly  seedless;  can  be  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  long 
time  Local  name  Ta  ou  hsin  shih  tzH,  meaning  '  big  pointed-heart 
persimmon.' " 

87675.  "(No.  1160.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  persimmon,  said  to  be 
medium  large;  of  round  shape,  although  very  flat;  color,  red; 
partly  seedless ;  good  only  when  fresh.  Local  name  F*ai  p*ai  ahih 
tzU,  meaning  '  pounded  persimmon.' " 

37676.  "(No.  1161.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  persimmon,  said  to  be 
large,  of  square,  flat  shape,  and  having  two  furrows  on  top,  in 
the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross;  color,  red;  seedless;  can  be  kept 
fresh  for  a  long  time,  but  resists  drying.  Local  name  Chia  hsien 
hung  shih  tzH,  meaning  '  pick-fresh  red  persimmon.' " 

87677.    "(No.  1162.)     A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
of  medium  size  and  of  oblong,  tapering  form,  with  pointed  to^; 
color,  yellow ;  seedless.    For  fresh  use  only.    Local  name  Pa  yUeh 
huang  »hih  tzH,  meaning  '  eighth-moon  yellow  persimmon.'  ** 
71476*— 17 2  oigitized  by  GoOgJc 
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37647  to  87078— Contd.     (Quoted  Botes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

87878.  ''(No.  lies.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  persimmon,  tbe  fruits 
of  whldi  are  said  to  be  of  the  siae  of  large  eherries,  quite  round; 
of  beautiful  red  color;  very  sweet,  but  full  of  seeds.  The  trees 
grow  tall  and  are  prolific  bearers  aad  very  showy  when  loaded 
with  ripe  fruits.  Local  name  Mi  kuan  shih  tsHt,  meaning  '  lioac^y- 
pot  persUnmon.' " 

37679  and  37680. 

From  Sianfu,  Shansi,  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricul- 
tural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  at  the 
Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  March  18,  1914. 

37679.  Phtllostachys  sp.    PoaceR.  Bamboo. 
*'<No.  1075.    January  13,  1914.)    A  bamboo  growing  to  15  to  20  feet  in 

height,  having  green  stems  which  have  but  a  small  air  channel  in  them. 
Foliage  more  or  less  in  bunches  and  quite  dense.  Of  value  as  an  orna- 
mental garden  plant  for  the  mild-wintered  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Especially  valuable  as  a  w^indbreak.  Chinese  name  Tung  po  ehu,  mean- 
ing '  the  bamboo  of  Tungpo.' "  {Meyer.) 
Plant 

37680.  Prunus  tomentosa  Thunberg.    Amygdalajeeie.         Bnsli  cherry. 
**(No.  1060.    January  13,  1914.)    A  variety  of  bush  cherry  said  to  bear 

small  white  fruits,  rare  locally.  To  obtain  the  best  results,  tlie  Chinese 
bttd  and  graft  thia  bush  cherry  on  Amygdmlua  davUUana^  usually  low 
In  the  ground,  but  often  also  budded  high  as  '  standard '  trees.  Chinese 
name  Pai  ying  fao,  meaning  '  white  cherry.' "     (Meyer.) 

37681  and  37682.    Trifolium  spp.    Fabaceae.  Clover. 

From  Hungary.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  Botanist  in  Charge  of  tlie 
Seed  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  April  15,  1914. 

Dr.  A.  Degen,  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Seed-Testing  Station  at  Budapest, 
Hungary,  says  of  these  clovers : 

"*  These  species  really  form  a  valuable  constituent  of  our  pastures  and  mead- 
ows. Trifolium  angulatum  and  T.  parviflorum  grow  in  our  lowland  plains 
almost  always  in  company  on  alkaline  heavy  clay  soils.  They  are  both  annual 
plants,  and  only  in  wet  years  or  on  wet  spots  attain  a  height  which  allows  an 
abundant  hay  crop.  Under  other  circumstances  they  r^nain  dwarf  and  yield 
only  a  short  but  very  valuable  hay,  and  are  therefore  principally  useful  as 
pasturage.  They  are  both  very  early  plants,  their  chief  period  of  development 
being  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June. 

"These  clovers  have  a  cultural  value  only  on  alkaline,  somewhat  hiunid 
soils,  and  are  not  suitable  for  others  or  for  culture  under  different  climatic  con- 
ditions." . 

37681.  Tbifoliuk  angulatum  Waldst.  and  Kit.    Fabacett. 

37682.  TaiFQUUM  pabvuxobum  Ebrh.     Fabaceit; 

37683.    Malus  SYLVESTRis  Miller.    Malacese.  Apple. 

(Pyrus  malu9  L.) 
From  SaJoniki  Greece.    Preseated  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Houai^  piesldent,  Thessa- 
lonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute^    Iteceived  April  24,  1914. 
'^Tetovo  apple. 
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87683— Continued. 

''  Tetovo  to  tlie  Bu]|Earl«ft  imin^  of  tbe  4»wii  of  whieb  Kalkuadeleu  is  the 
Turkish  na»e;  TeUtvskp  to  th9  adjective,  loecmins  'frooa  Tetovo.'"  (P.  H. 
House,  letter  dated  June  5,  19 H,) 

37684.  SoJA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.    Fabaoese.  Soybean. 
{Olycine  hispida  Ma2;lm«) 

From  Pebi^c;  Cbiiuu    Beceived  at  the  State  Departioeat  in  a  pouch  from 
PeUng,  China.    Received  Marcii  20,  1914. 
"  This  variety  to  probahly  the  hind  aekad  for  la  yeor  letter  under  the  name 
of  the  '  while^esiBd '  sej  bean.    It  is  kaewn  as  '  the  lerse  wMte  eyebrow  bean ' 
among  the  Chinese  where  it  to  grovm."    (Soutvb  utMenHfied.) 

37685.  CAKARnnc  ova^tdm  Engler.    Balsameaceee.  Fill  nuts. 
Ftom  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief, 

Division  of  Horticoltwre,  Bureau  of  Ajpriculture.     Received  March  81, 1914. 
"  The  pili  to  a  forest  tree  producing  an  excellent  table  nut"     (Barrett.) 

37686  to  87691. 

From  Ttflls,  Oaueaswo.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Re- 
ceived March  SO,  1914. 
37686  to  38688.    Psunrs  spp.    Amygdalacese. 

87686.    Pbunus  microcarpa  Meyer.  Cherry. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  2T308  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

37687.  Pbunus  pbostbata  Lablll.  Bush  cherry. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  28945,  30564,  and  37642  for  previous  Introduc- 
tions and  description. 

37688.  Pbunus  ceiusifeba  divabicata  (Ledeb.)  Schneider. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37463  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
87689.    Ptbvs  nivaus  B&AEAOsaouA  (Pall.)  Schneider. 

"  This  wild  olive-leaved  Pyrus,  which  Is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  Is  a 
dtotinct  bush  or  small  tree  greatly  valued  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
flowers  of  thto  beautiful  Pyrus,  which  are  white  and  small«  make  their 
appearance  in  May.  The  fruit  to  small,  globose  in  shape,  crowned  with 
a  very  prominent  calyx.  T^e  leaves  are  lanceolate,  oblong  lanceolate,  or 
linear  lanceolate,  and  covered  with  a  whitish,  silky  pubescence."  {Nich- 
Olson,  Dictionary  of  Gardetiing,) 

37690  and  37691.    Fbagabia  spp.    Rosacee.  Strawberry. 

Introduced  for  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Pomological  and  Horticultural 
Investigations  in  plant  breeding. 
37690.    Fbagabia  vssca  L. 

This  common  species  of  Fragarto,  which  to  commonly  known  as  the 
**  wlldwoed  strawberry,"  is  very  widely  dispersed  over  the  temperate 
and  colder  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  extending  northward 
to  LiHpland  and  Iceland,  southward  to  the  mountains  of  Java,  as- 
cending the  Himalayas  to  13,000  feet  and  the  Scottish  hlghlamls  to 
7,000  feet  The  fruit  of  this  spectos  to  borne  above  the  leaves. 
Sometimes  they  are  aa  much  aa  12  Inches  above  the  ground.  This 
Fraiparla  to  a  stout,  tufted  lAaat,  dark  green  toi  coto  and  lees  vil- 
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87686  to  87691— Continued. 

Ions  than  either  F.  canadmtii  or  F.  virffi$i4ana.  (Adapted  from 
Hurler,  Select  BxtrorTropioal  Plants  and  BriiUm  and  Broum^  Flora 
of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada.) 

87691.  Fkaoabia  yibidis  Dachesne. 
{Fragaria  collina  Khrh.) 
"  This  Fragaria,  though  not  Identical  with  F.  vesca,  resembles  it 
very  closely  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  that  Earopean 
species.  Under  the  name  of  'hill  strawberry*  It  occurs  In  various 
parts  of  Burope  and  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  In  Norway  as  far 
north  as  latitude  67*  56'.  The  fruit  of  this  species  has  a  somewhat 
musky  odor."     {Mueller,  Select  Bxtra-Tropioal  Plcmts.) 

37693  to  87695.    Cologasia  esculbnta  (L.)  Schott.    Aracese. 

Taro. 
From  Walmea,  Island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii.    Collected  August  16,  1913,  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Young,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Tubers  of  the  fol- 
lowing; quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Young. 

37692.  "  Kumu,  A  rare  variety  of  the  Hawaiian  taro,  having  brilliant 
red  petioles.  The  name  Kumu  is  said  to  liave  been  given  because  of  the 
similarity  of  color  to  that  of  the  Hawaiian,  fish  of  the  same  name.  Tlie 
variety  is  unimportant  commercially.  There  are  others  of  this  class, 
varying  from  this  one  in  certain  details.*' 

87693.  "Avuwai  ulaula.  A  commercial  variety  of  the  Hawaiian  taro, 
the  leaf  blades  of  which  curl  upward,  forming  a  cupUke  receptacle 
which  holds  water.  The  name  A^uvoai  signifies  this  character  of  tbe 
leaf." 

87694.  "  Lau  loa.  Leaf  blade  long,  petlolar  spot  purple ;  laminar  sinus 
closed  about  one-fourth  of  distance;  petiole  dark  green  below,  shadeci 
with  maroon,  shading  Into  solid  dark  maroon  above  the  sinus,  except 
on  the  outer  side,  where  it  becomes  light  green;  petlolar  sinus  wings 
margined  with  red." 

87695.  **Maka  opio,  A  commercial  variety  grown  on  the  island  of 
Kauai.    Leaf  characters  similar  to  the  preceding  [S.  P.  L  No.  37694].** 

37696  and  37697.    Ortza  satiya  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Barcelona,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  American 
consul  general.    Received  March  25,  1914. 

*'The  principal  region  where  rice  is  grown  on  an  extensive  scale  in  tbis 
consular  district  is  in  the  Province  of  Tarragona,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Bbro  River,  and  in  the  tract  commonly  known  as  'Amposta.'  The  total  pro- 
duction in  the  district  named  amounted  to  29,750  long  tons  during  the  year 
1913,  cultivated  over  an  area  of  8i500  hectares  (21,004  acres),  giving  an  aver- 
age production  of  3^  tons  per  hectare  (2.47  acres).  In  the  Province  of  Gterona 
and  In  the  Balearic  Islands  rice  is  also  cultivated,  but  not  In  quantities  of 
commercial  importance.  Here  the  production  in  1913  was  8.48  and  7.59  toas, 
respectively. 

"The  Province  of  Valencia  Is  the  most  important  rlce-growlng  center  in 
Spain,  the  average  annual  crop  amounting  to  some  200,000  long  tons.  Rice 
as  a  popular  food  enters  into  the  diet  of  the  people  to  such^n  extent  that  the 
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37696  and  87697— Ckmtinued. 

home  producdoa  is  not  snffident  to  meet  the  demands,  and  regular  imports 
are  made,  varying  in  accordance  with  the  crop  obtained. 

"  The  two  principal  varieties  of  rice  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  River, 
In  this  particular  consular  district,  are  commonly  known  as  Benlloch  and 
Bomba ;  the  latter  variety  is  also  grown  in  the  Balearic  Islands. 

"  Rice  sowing  in  this  district  takes  place  about  the  end  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  ApriL  The  harvesting  season  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust and  continues  into  early  September,  under  normal  weather  conditions. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  labor  is  done  by  peasants  from  Valencia,  who  go 
to  the  Tarragona  rice  fields  during  the  sowing  and  harvesting  seasons. 

"An  authority  states  that  the  cost  of  planting,  preparing  the  land,  transporta- 
^on  to  warehouse,  drying,  rent  of  land,  thrashing,  wages,  and  incidental  ez- 
lenses,  aggregate  $123.10  for  an  acre  producing  50  hectoliters  (141.88  bushels) 
>f  unshelled  rice,  which  is  sold  at  $2.70  per  hectoliter  (2.83  bushels),  making 
I  gross  profit  of  $135  and  a  net  earning  of  $11.90  for  each  50  hectoliters  of 
■ice  obtained.  For  sown  rice,  which  is  the  method  principally  resorted  to  In 
^pain  on  account  of  larger  profits,  the  outlays  would  approximate  $90.90,  and 
he  yield  would  come  to  44  hectoliters  (124.86  bushels)  of  unshelled  rice.  In 
he  latter  instance  the  net  profits  would,  therefore,  amount  to  $27.90."  {Re- 
tort, February  18, 19U.) 
37696.    "Bomba:' 

"The  ruling  wholesale  prices,  which  are  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation,  run  at  present  as  follows :  Shelled,  $11.20  to  $13.70  per  100 
kilograms ;  unshelled,  $6.50  to  $7.20  per  100  kilograms.'* 

87697.  '' BefUloch.'' 

"The  ruling  wholesale  prices,  which  are  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation,  run  at  present  as  follows:  Shelled,  $6.85  to  $7.75  per  100 
kilograms  (220  pounds) ;  unshelled,  $4.70  per  100  kilograms." 

7698  to  37705. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist.  Division  of  Horticulture,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.  Ite- 
ceived  March  31, 1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Wester,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated. 

87698.  Hibiscus  sabdabiffa  In    Malvaceie.  Boselle. 
"  Temprano  roselle.    A  variety  that  has  originated  at  this  station  as 

a  sport  from  Victor,  The  Temprano  is  less  vigorous  than  its  progenitor, 
but  has  the  merit  of  being  20  days  earlier,  and  if  it  retains  this  char- 
acteristic in  the  United  States,  it  should  become  of  considerable  value.'* 

87699.  BoTOB  tetbagonoloba  (L.)  Kuntze.    Fabaces.      Winged  bean. 
(Psophocarpua  tetragonolobug  DC.) 

**  SeguidUla.  Climbing  beans  with  4-wlnged  pods,  which,  used  as 
string  beans  when  they  are  tender,  are  of  excellent  quality.  They  should 
t>e  of  great  value  In  Porto  Rico  and  Panama,  but  the  soil  is  too  poor  In 
B'lorida.  I  tried  them  for  two  seasons  in  Miami,  Fla.,  but  they  were 
not  a  success.  The  seed  should  be  planted  In  April  or  May.  The  plant 
does  best  tn  rich,  rather  moist,  but  well-drained  land." 
37700.    CucuMis  SATivus  L.    Cucurbltaces.  Cucumber. 

"India  cucumber.  A  cucumber  especially  adapted  to  the  Tropics,  in- 
troduced from  India. 
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37688  to  S770B— Continued.  (Qu<Jted  notes  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester.) 
''Sise  large,  22  to  80  cm.  long.  Averaging  26  cm.  in  drcnmference; 
average  weight,  800  grams ;  form  oblong,  cross  section  more  or  less  trian- 
gnlate;  color  brown,  the  finirface  cracking  as  the  cucumber  attains  ma- 
turity, exposing  the  flesh  and  giving  it  tlie  appearance  of  t>elng  reticu- 
lated;  surface  lalrly  smooth;  flesh  perhaps  somewtiat  less  tender  than 
the  standard  cticunA>er8  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  nevertheless  very  good ; 
seed  abundant 

**  The  seed  of  this  variety  was  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
by  Mr.  A.  O.  Hartless,  sttperintendent  of  the  Seharunpur  Botanical 
Garden,  United  Provinces,  India,  tn  1911,  and  was  sown  at  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season  the  same  year  at  the  Lamao  Experiment  Station.  Prom 
the  seed  saved,  another  sowing  was  made  in  January,  1913,  togedier 
with  a  large  number  of  imported  varieties  of  cucurt>its  of  all  classes. 
In  tMs  trial  the  IfuHa  showed  Itself  hardier  and  superior  to  all  the 
cucurbits  planted  in  the  resistance  to  insect  pests,  which  practically  de- 
stroyed the  rest,  notwithstanding  frequent  applications  of  arsenical 
sprays.  The  variety  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  a  satisfactory  yielder 
and  is  unquestionably  one  of  tlie  best  varieties  adaxyted  to  local  condi- 
tions, everything  taken  into  consideration,  that  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Philippines.  A  large  area  has  lately  been  planted  to  India  at  the 
Lamao  Experiment  Station,  with  a  view  to  producing  seeds  for  general 
distribution  throughout  the  Philippines  another  year.  India  is  the 
original  home  of  the  cucumber,  and  tlie  variety  under  consideration 
seems  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  abortginal  form  ttiat  is  especially 
adapted  to  tropical  conditions.  According  to  Mr.  Hartless  this  cucumber 
is  grown  throughout  India  as  a  climber,  during  the  rainy  season.  Not- 
withstanding its  extensive  cultivation  in  India  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
this  distinct  cucumber  variety  has  never  received  a  variety  name.  Coin- 
cident to  its  wide  dissemination  throughout  the  Philippines  it  has  there- 
fore been  considered  expedient  to  christen  the  variety  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  varieties,  and  it  has  been  named  India,  in  honor 
of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  cucumber.*'  (We9ter,  PkUipptne  Affricul- 
tural  Review,  February,  1914.) 
37701  and  37708.    Dioscowea  spp.    Dioscoreaceie.  Tarn. 

87701.      DiOSCOBBA  PENTAPHTLLA  L. 

''  Lima-Lima.  An  edible  yam,  though  inferior  in  quality  to  Did- 
corea  4ktta  and  D.  faidcnlata.  It  should  prove  a  very  interesting 
climbing  ornamental  in  the  Tropics  and  in  the  subtropical  regions 
of  the  United  mates.** 

87700.      DlOSGOEKA  ACtTLEATA  ti. 

•*  Tugue,  This  species  occurs  in  many  varieties,  from  a  culinary 
point  of  view.  These  are  some  of  the  very  best,  mealy,  with  a  trace 
of  sugar.  Fnmi  my  experience  with  yams  in  Miami,  Fla.,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Tuffue  will  succeed  there,  but  it  should  do  very  well 
in  Porto  Rico  and  Panama.** 
87708.    SiNDOBA  SUPA  Memil.    Geesalpinlaceae. 

"A  tree  reaching  a  height  of  25  m.  and  a  diameter  of  140  am.  with 
equally  pinnate  leaves,  coriaceous  glabrous  leaflets,  and  densely  pubescent 
calyx  lobes  which  have  a  few  straight  or  curved  spines  on  the  upper 
half.  Branch  and  branchlets  glabrous.  Leaves  with  a  glabrous  rachis, 
6  to  7  cm.  long ;  stipules  f oliaceous,  1  cul  long,  acute,  the  base  rounded 
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d7«98  to  3770B— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester.) 
or  auriculate,  glabrous  or  nearly  so;  leaflets  2  or  mostly  8  Jugate,  the 
lower  pair  somewhat  smaller  than  those  above,  oblong  ovate,  5  to  8  cm. 
long,  2.5  to  4  era.  wide,  very  coriaceous,  entirely  ^abrous  or  with  few 
scattered  hairs  on  the  under  surface,  especially  on  the  midrib,  the  apex 
rounded,  the  base  acute;  nerves  numerous,  close,  faint;  petiolules  4  mm. 
long,  acute,  pubescent;  pedicels  2  mm.  long,  each  with  two  lanceolate 
acute  pubescent  bracteoles  4  mm.  long.  Calyx  tube  short,  the  lobes  four, 
thick,  1  cm.  long,  densely  pubescent  within  with  appressed  yellowish 
hairs,  outside  densely  cinereous  puberulous  and  in  the  upper  half  with  a 
few  straight  or  curved  pubescent  spines  about  3  mm.  long.  Petal  one,  as 
long  as  the  calyx  lobes,  densely  appressed  pubescent  on  the  margins 
below.  Staminal  sheath  and  filaments  hairy.  Ovary  hirsute.  Pod 
broadly  ovate,  flattened,  rounded  at  the  base,  the  apical  beak  very  small 
or  nearly  obsolete.  Valves  dehiscent,  woody,  uniformly  armed  on  the 
outside  with  strong  straight  spines  5  mm.  long  and  more  or  less  densely 
ferruginous  pubescent,  becoming  quite  glabrous  in  age.  Seeds  usually 
four,  ovate,  hard,  black,  with  an  arillate  funicle. 

"A  species  related  to  and  previously  identified  with  Sindora  tcallichii 
Benth.  {8.  waUichiana  Benth.),  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  differing 
from  that  species  in  its  glabrous  leaves  and  larger  pods.  Dr.  Prain, 
director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  has  examined  some  of  the 
material  cited  above  and  informs  me  that  this  species  is  not  identical 
with  Bentham's  8.  waUichiana.  I  have  accordingly  described  the  Philip- 
pine plant  as  a  distinct  species,  using  for  the  specific  name  the  Tagalog 
name  supa,  by  which  this  important  timber  tree  is  universally  known  in 
the  Philippines.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  hard  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  color,  being  used  In  naval  and  general  constructions,  and  Is 
frequently  substituted  for  the  more  valuable  ipU  wood  (Intsia  hijuga 
O.  Ktze).  From  1900  to  1904  supa  ranked  fourteenth  in  amount  received 
in  the  local  lumber  markets,  witii  a  total  of  177,189  feet  board  measure, 
its  average  price  for  sawed  lumber  being  $81.50,  United  States  currency, 
per  1,000  feet  b.  m.  In  addition  to  being  a  valuable  timber  tree,  %upa 
also  yields  considerable  quantities  of  a  straw-colored  or  light-yellow, 
somewhat  fragrant  oil,  which  burns  with  a  clear  flame.  From  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  by  Mr.  Kobbe,  forester, 
the  following  extracts  are  taken:  *This  oil  {Bupa)  is  secured  from  the 
trunk  of  the  living  [tree]  and  not  from  the  fruit  or  dead  wood.  The 
tree  is  usually  hacked  with  bolo  cuts  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach,  and 
the  oil  runs  down  the  channels  so  formed  into  some  vessel  so  placecl  as 
to  catch  the  product.  The  oil  seems  to  be  a  product  of  the  entire  woody 
portion  of  the  tree  and  does  not  flow  from  any  particular  portion,  such 
as  the  sapwood  only.  If  an  auger  hole  be  bored  into  the  heart  of  a 
living  tree,  as  much  as  10  liters  of  oU  is  frequently  obtained  from  the 
one  hole.  When  tlie  trees  are  slashed  for  gathering  the  oil,  the  flrst 
that  exudes  is  set  on  fire,  the  heat  causing  a  great  increase  in  the  flow 
of  oil.'  The  oil  is  not  widely  used.  There  is  a  demand  for  it  for  the 
manufacture  of  paint,  especially  for  use  on  ships,  varnish  for  sailboats, 
etc.,  and  as  an  illuminating  oil.  Tagalog,  supa,  in  Baler ;  also  manapo.^ 
{B,  D,  Merrill,  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  vol,  1,  suppl.,  p.  198,  1906.) 
87704.    Obmosia  oalavensis  Aaaola.     Fabacese.  Bahal. 

"A  timber  tree  of  more  or  less  value  in  the  PhUippines.** 
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87698  to  87706— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester.) 

**Bahai  is  a  medium-sized  tree  found  very  scattered  in  the  dipterocarp 
forest.    The  wood  is  red,  but  is  little  known  on  the  markets.**    {S,  N. 
Whiiford,  FaretU  of  the  PhUimdne^,  vol.  2,  p.  4S,  1911,) 
87705.    Yma  pabvivloba  A.  Jnsa    Yerbenaceae.  HoUYt, 

'*A  timber  tree  of  more  or  less  value  in  the  Philippines.** 
**Molav€  is  a  tree  that  in  exceptional  cases  will  reach  a  height  of  85 
to  38  meters  and  a  diameter  up  to  200  centimeters,  with  a  bole  16  to 
20  m.  Usually,  however,  it  is  below  30  m.  and  may  form  in  severe  con- 
ditions a  scraggly  tree  with  a  bole  2  m.  or  less  in  length.  The  bole  is 
usually  crooked,  fluted,  and  buttressed.  It  has  an  open  wide-spreading 
crown.  It  is  found  throughout  the  [Philippine]  Islands,  especially  on 
the  low  coastal  hills,  usually  on  limestone,  but  may  occur  on  volcanic 
rocks.  It  is  intolerant  of  shade,  and  partially  or  wholly  deciduous  dur- 
ing the  dry  season.  The  bark  is  8  to  10  mm.  in  thickness,  yellowish 
brown  to  gray  in  color,  velvety  to  the  touch,  sometimes  shedding  in 
small  thin  flakes;  otherwise  smooth.  The  inner  bark  is  light  yellow, 
with  darker  yellow  rings  when  freshly  cut,  but  rapidly  turning  brown  on 
exposure.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  usually  trlfoliately  compound;  the 
leaflets  are  smooth  and  vary  in  size  from  5  to  15  cm.  long  and  2J5  to 
7  cm.  wide.  The  sapwood  is  creamy  white ;  the  heartwood  a  pale  yeUow, 
often  turning  to  dull  brown  on  exposure.  It  has  a  flue,  usually  cross 
grain,  with  short  and  brittle  fibers,  making  it  easy  to  work.  It  is  hard 
and  heavy.  It  turns  greenish  yellow  when  treated  with  an  alkali«  and 
has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  slight  odor.  It  stains  water  a  greenish  yellow 
color.  Molave  is  one  of  the  best  high-grade  construction  timbers  in  the 
Islands  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  teak.  It  resists  well  the  action 
of  fungi,  teredo,  and  white  ants.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of 
its  uses :  House  construction  (posts,  doors,  interior  finish,  flooring.  Joists, 
siding,  sills),  shipbuilding  (knees,  cutwater,  stemposts),  wagon  making 
(axles,  wheels,  rims,  spokes),  bridges,  cabinetmaking,  carabao  yokes, 
cogwheels,  docks,  salt-water  piles,  pillars,  plows,  rice  mortars,  railroad 
ties,  sugar  mills,  paving  blocks,  furniture,  balusters  and  other  turned 
work,  hemp  presses,  sculpture,  wooden  tools,  plane  stocks,  and  tool 
handles.  Practically  all  the  Provinces  in  the  Philippines  contain 
molave,  though  in  many  it  is  no  longer  in  commercial  quantities."  (ff.  JT. 
Whitford,  Forests  of  the  Philiptdnes,  p.  97,  1911.) 

87706  to  37711. 

From  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Presented  by  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural 
Society.  Received  April  2, 1914.  Quoted  notes  furnished  by  the  society. 
87706  and  37707.    Hobdeum  spp.    Poacee.  Barley. 

87706.    Hobdeum  dibtichon  nittans  Schnbl. 

"  No.  8.  Prentice  barley  of  Tystofte ;  2-ranked  barley.  Originally 
from  a  single  plant  of  the  primitive  species  from  England,  and  grown 
by  Mr.  N.  P.  Nielsen  at  the  Tystofte  Experiment  Station.  The 
most  widely  known  species  of  barley  in  Denmark.  A  little  late 
The  blade  does  not  grow  very  long.  Gk>od  quality  of  grain.  Resists 
well  attacks  of  HelnUnthosporium  gramineum  and  smut  (Ustllago). 
Gives  a  large  crop.  Should  be  sown  early  and  relatively  thin. 
Thrives  especially  well  in  good  soiL** 
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87706  to  37711— Continued, 

87707.      HOBDEUM  VULOABB  L. 

"No.  4.  Tystofte  cruciferous  barley  (Tystofte  korshyg);  commoii 
barley  with  six  ranks  (square).  Originally  from  a  single  plant 
grown  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Nielsen  at  the  Tystofte  Experiment  Station. 
Late,  essentially  with  large  grains.  Resists  well  Helminthosporium 
gramineum  and  smut  (Ustilago).  Gives  a  large  harvest  of  grain  and 
straw.    Should  be  sown  early.    Thrives  especially  well  in  good  soil." 

37708.    AvENA  SATiVA  L.    Poaceie.  Oat. 

"No.  6.  Yellow  Naesgaard  oats  (ChU  Naesgaard  Havre) ;  spring  oats.. 

Originally  from  a  single  plant  of  Beseler  oats  grown  by  Mr.  H.  A.  B. 

Yestergaard  at  the  Abed  Experiment   Station.    The  chaff   is  yellow ; 

hence  the  name.    Weight  of  grain  and  volume  very  high.    Straw  stiff 

and  large  quantities  obtained.    The  land  should  be  strongly  fertilized 

and  seed  should  be  sown  early." 

87700.  LouuM  HULTZixoBUM  Lamarck.  Poace«.  Italian  rye-grass. 
"  No.  11.  Italian  rye-grass ;  Tystofte  No.  152.    A  subvariety  grown  by 

Mr.  N.  P.  Nielsen  at  the  Tystofte  Experiment  Station  from  a  single  plant. 

Of  very  early  maturity,  with  ample  and  leafy  stalk  growth.    Thrives 

especially  well  on  nonpermanent  pasture  land.    Gives  large  and  sure. 

harvests  not  only  at  the  first  mowing,  but  also  in  the  second  growth." 

87710.  Fbstuca  elatiob  L.  Poaces.  Meadow  fescue. 
"No.  12.  Meadow  fescue;  subvariety  No.  9  of  L'Union  des  Societies 

Cooperatives  de  Consommation  de  Danemark,  and  grown  by  Mr.  Karl  A. 
Jorgensen,  Lyngby,  from  a  single  plant.  A  little  late,  very  resistant  to 
rust  (Puccinia).  Gives  large  and  sure  harvests,  especially  on  the  first 
mowing.  Thrives  only  in  jiasture  land,  which  should  remain  more  than 
one  year  in  grass." 

87711.  Dacttus  glokbbata  L.  Poaceae.  Orchard  grass. 
*'No.  13.  Orchard  grass;  subvariety  Olsgaard.    Grown  by  Mr.  Ras- 

mussen,  Olsgaard.  Resembles  in  appearance  and  its  early-maturing 
qualities  the  American  orchard  grass.  Gives  large  harvests.  Thrives 
only  in  pasture  land,  which  should  remain  more  than  one  year  in  grass." 

37712.    Erbmocitrtjs  glauoa  (Lindl.)  Swingle.    Butaceae. 

(AUUantia  glauca  Benth.)  Desert  kumquat. 

From  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bail^, 
Brisbane  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  January  22,  1914. 

•*  From  the  experiment  station  at  Dulacca.  The  people  in  the  district  are 
osiniT  quantities  of  them  for  drinks."     {Jean  White,) 

**  A  shrub  or  small  tree  bearing  edible  fruits  and  occurring  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  in  subtropical  regions  subject  to  severe  cold 
and  extreme  drought.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  small  (1  to  1}  by  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  inch),  emarginate,  and  show  marked  drought-resistant  adapta- 
tions. The  fruits  of  this  species  are  used  by  the  settiers  in  Australia  for  Jam 
sind  pickles  and  ade  is  made  from  the  Juice.  The  Australian  desert  kumquat 
Is  the  hardiest  evergreen  citrus  fruit  known,  besides  being  the  only  one  show- 
ing pronounced  drought-resisting  adaptations;  it  bears  in  the  wild  state  edible 
Px^itB  with  a  pleasant  acid  Juice  and  a  mild-flavored  peel.  These  characteris- 
tics make  this  plant  very  promising  for  use  in  breeding  new  types  of  hardy 
irotight-reslstant  citrus  fruits."  (W.  T,  Swingle,  In  Bailey,  Standard  Cyckh 
(f^aia  of  Horticulture.) 
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37713.    Asparagus  tekuifolixjs  Lam.    Convallariftoen. 

Asparagos. 

From  Ghene,  Geneva,  Switserland.    Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Correvon. 
Received  April  6,  1914. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33147  for  previous  introduction. 

"An  herbaceous  perennial  from  southern  Europe ;  like  A.  offlcinalU,  with  very 
slender,  numerous  cladodes  and  large,  bright  red  berries."  (J,  B.  Ntn-ton.  In 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.) 

37714  to  37717.    Cicer  arietinum  L.    Fabaceae.  Chick-pea. 

From  Dardanelles,  Turkey.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  R.  J.  Calvert,  Thyuibra 
Farm.    Ueceived  April  4,  1914. 

"  The  season  for  planting  these  beans  is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  May."     (Calvert.) 

"  It  is  a  viscose,  pubescent,  much-branched,  annual  herb,  generally  not  exceed- 
ing 60  cms.  in  height.  The  stem  is  more  or  less  woody  and  ribbed,  and  the 
leaves  are  compound,  pinnate,  and  stalked,  with  a  varying  number  of  leaflets, 
not  generally  exceeding  16.  The  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  white  or  purplish 
in  color,  solitary,  and  with  geniculate  stalks.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong,  turgid, 
2-see(1ed  pod  2  to  2.5  cms.  long  and  about  half  as  broad,  and  the  seed  is  gener- 
ally somewhat  symmetrically  wrinkled.  No  varieties  are  distinguished  by  grow- 
ers, but  seed  merchants  distinguish  two  forms,  viz.  the  Nitaya  and  the  Dakar, 
these  two  merely  constituting  a  single  variety,  superior  samples  being  reckoned 
as  Nitaya  and  those  Inferior  in  quality  as  Dakar.  When  the  crop  is  to  be 
eaten  fresh,  the  harvesting  is  done  about  four  months  after  planting,  while  the 
seed  is  yet  tender  and  before  the  seed  coat  begins  to  harden  and  become  tough. 
Grown  for  grain,  the  crop  is  harvested  about  five  and  one-half  or  six  months 
after  sowing."     (Foaden  and  Fletcher,  Textbook  of  Egyptian  Agriculture.) 

The  four  numbers  were  received  separately,  but  without  any  notes  as  to  their 
differences.    In  appearance  there  are  no  evident  difPerenoes. 

37718.    DiospYRos  kaki  L.  f.    Diospjraoe».  Perstnimoii. 

Prom  Wakamatsu,  Iwashire,  Japan.    Presented  by  Rev.  Christopher  Noss, 
M.  D.    Cuttings  received  April  9,  1914. 
••  Ooaho." 

37719  to  37721. 

From  Kashgar,  Chinese  Turkestan.    Presented  by  Mr.  George  Macartney, 
British  consul  general.    Received  April  4,  1914. 
37719  and  37720.     Linum  usitatissimum  L.    Linacese.  Flax. 

37719.     From  Kashgar.  37720.     From  TaslnnalUE. 

87721.    Cannabis  sativa  L.    Moraceee.  Henp. 

''Kashgar  hempseed." 

The  hempseed  was  requested  as  the  variety  from  which  hashish  or  bhang  1? 
made.  See  Watt.  Commercial  Products  of  India,  for  a  full  account  of  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  this  narcotic. 

37722.    Canavali  sp.    Fabacese.  Babilcon  bean. 

From  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Mr.  John 
R.  Bovell,  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  March  15,  1914. 
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37723.  HoLCUS  sorghum  L.    Poaceae.  Sorglium. 

{Sorffhum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  Algeria,  Algiers.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut,  Oovemraent  botanist. 
Received  April  9,  1914. 
"  Sorghum  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  Oued  Zhour.    Gathered  from  the  fields 
where  I  observed  the  Mezera  or  sorghum  hybrid  of  Sorghum  halepense  {Sor- 
ghum annuumt  Trabut's  Flora  of  Algeria).    It  is  probable  that  you  will  obtain 
this  form  from  the  seeds.    I  would  have  gathered  seed  of  Mezera,  but  these 
seeds  drop  when  they  are  ripe  like  Sorghum  halepense  J"    (Trahui,) 

When  grown  this  proved  to  be  the  ordinary  sorghum,  with  no  trace  of  the 
expected  hybrid,  and  it  has  been  discarded  as  a  variety  of  little  or  no  value. 

37724.  Citrus  orandis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Butaceae.  Pummelo. 

{Citrus  decumuna  Murr.) 
From  Slam.    Presented  by  Mr.  Harry  Boyle,  assistant  horticulturist,  Bu- 
reau of  Agriculture,  Philippine  Islands.    Received  December,  1913. 

"  On  September  13  the  writer  proceeded  to  the  Nakon  Chaisri  district,  where 
tho  finest  pummelo  orchards  are  located.  The  largest  of  these  was  owned  by 
a  Chinese  planter  and  contained  about  20  liectares,  three-fourths  of  which 
was  planted  with  pummelos  of  the  '  seed '  variety,  while  some  25  per  cent  of 
the  area  contained  *  seedless  *  trees.  The  orchard  is  divided  into  plats  some 
7  meters  wide  by  60  tQ  90  meters  long,  separated  by  trenches  some  3  to  4 
meters  wide  by  21  meters  deep.  The  pummelo  trees  are  planteil  in  single  rows 
on  these  plats.  All  trees  are  propagated  by  marcottage,  or  the  *  don '  method. 
The  writer  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  modern  methods  of  buddage;  and 
through  the  assistance  of  Koon  Plslt  explained  each  step  so  that,  were  It  not 
for  the  deeply  Inoculated  custom  in  vogue  there,  the  planter  would  now  be 
able  to  propagate  his  trees  much  more  rapidly  and  economically.  The  soil 
of  this  orchard  contains  about  60  per  cent  clay. 

*•  The  first  fruits  examined  In  the  '  seedless '  section  proved  to  be  full  of 
seeds.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  this  it  was  stated  that  the  seed- 
lessness  was  due  to  the  salt  deposited  from  the  brackish  water  Which  backs 
up  into  the  river  during  the  dry  season;  the  planter  also  said  that  a  coco- 
nut shell  of  salt  was  placed  in  the  hole  at  the  time  of  transplanting  the  tree, 
and  that  another  shellful  was  given  the  tree  each  year."  (J7.  if.  Boyle^  in 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  February,  1914,) 

37726.    Cyamopsxs  tetbagonoloba  (L.)  Taub.    Fabaceae.       Guar. 

{Cyamopsis  psoraleoides  DO.) 

From  Bombay,  India.    Procured  from  Messrs.  Ralli  Bros.,  through  the 

American  consul  at  Bombay.    Received  April  7,  1914. 

"A  robust  annual  pulse  cultivated  In  many  parts  of  India  from  the  Himalayas 

to  the  Western  Peninsula  and  never  foand  truly  wild  In  any  part  of  India. 

Mollison  mentions  three  forms  met  with  in  Kaira  and  Baroda  territory,  viz, 

(1)  pardeshi,  sown  sparsely  among  kharlf  (autumn)  cereals;  (2)  sotia  guvar, 

growing  8  to  10  feet  high  and  sown  extensively  in  Gujarat.    It  is  raised  as 

a  shade  plant  to  ginger,  and  the  leaves  are  left  on  the  ground  as  a  green 

manure ;  in  the  garden  lands  of  Surat  it  is  grown  with  cucumbers,  being  planted 

in  May  and  irrigated  until  the  rains.    The  pods  are  used  as  a  vegetable  and 

served  like  French  beans;    (8)    deshi,  the  common  form  with  violet  seeds, 

sown  as  an  ordinary  dry  crop  and  ezteosively  used  as  cattle  fodder.    Duthie 

and  Fuller  mention  a  form  known  as  deohand  kawdra,  which  is  often  culti- 
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3772B— Continued. 

vated  in  the  United  Provinces  as  a  hedge  oc  shade  plant  They  observe  also 
that  when  the  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  it  is  grown  on  highly  manured 
land  near  villages,  but  when  raised  for  cattle  fodder  is  cultivated  on  light, 
sandy  soils.  It  is  sown  at  the  conunencement  of  the  rains  and  cut  in  October. 
The  average  yield  of  dry  pulse  is  about  10  znaunds  to  the  acre.  Ovar  is 
specially  suitable  as  a  green  manure  or  green  fodder  crop,  owing  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  it  contains  and  its  comparative  freedom  (when  young)  from  fil)er. 
Church  gives  the  nutrient  ratio  of  the  dry  beans  as  1 : 1.7,  and  the  nutrient 
value  79.  In  certain  districts,  such  as  Meerut,  where  this  plant  is  regu- 
larly and  largely  grown  as  cattle  food,  the  breed  of  animals  met  with  is  re- 
markably fine — a  high  testimony  to  the  care  taken  of  them."  (Watt,  Com- 
mercial  Products  of  India.) 

37726  to  37728. 

From  San  Jose,  Ckwta  Rica.  Presented  by  Mr.  Carlos  Werckld,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  March  SI,  1914. 

87726.  MiMUSOPB  elbhoi  L.    Sapotaceie.  Mnnamal. 
See  S.  P.  L  Nos.  5029  and  30957  for  previous  introductions. 

"A  large,  evergreen  tree,  with  fleshy  leaves,  glossy,  oval,  with  nerva- 
tion slightly  emphasized;  calyx  of  six  sepals  in  two  series;  corolla 
rotate,  with  linear  appendages;  stamens  six;  *6-celled  superior  ovary; 
berry  with  a  single  seed  by  abortion.  The  wood  is  good  for  cabinet- 
making.  Joinery,  and  turning.  The  fruit,  which  is  shaped  like  an  olive, 
is  eaten,  but  its  flavor  is  not  very  agreeable  The  odorous  flowers, 
which  possess  astringent  and  tonic  properties,  serve  for  the  preparation 
of  a  perfume;  the  red,  woody,  fibrous  bark  is  astringent  and  is  used  as 
a  febrifuge  and  a  tonic;  a  decoction  is  used  as  a  gargle  for  salivatioo. 
The  fruits  and  seeds  furnish  an  oil  for  burning.  The  root  is  astringent** 
{Lanessan,  LeM  Plantet  Utiles  des  Colonies  Francaises.) 

87727.  Stbeodua  sp.    Sterculiacese. 

87728.  Btbsonima  crabsifolia  (Lu)  H.  B.  K.    Malpighiacese.      Nance. 
"A  slirub  or  small  tree,  flattened  and  forming  in  certain  parts  of  the 

torrid  and  temperate  regions,  but  especially,  in  the  torrid  regions  along 
the  Paciflc,  characteristic  groups  called  nancitales  (from  its  common 
name  nance).  The  leaves  are  thick,  oval,  entire,  and  smooth.  The  yellow 
flowers  form  short  spikes;  the  fruits  are  small  yellow  berries  and  give 
off  a  peculiar  odor,  rather  unpleasant,  which  is  the  reason,  according  to 
Oagini,  that  the  Spanish  call  the  tree,  mer^liera.  The  fruits  are  used  to 
make  a  sort  of  beveraga"    (Pittier,  Les  Plantas  Usuaies  de  Costa  Rica.) 

87729.    Ficus  stookorub  L.    Moracese.  Sycamore  fig. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  at  the  request 
of  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  April 
11.  1914. 

"  Sycamore  fig." 

"This  is  the  sycamore  tree  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing 
abundantly  in  Bgypt,  Syria,  and  the  East;  it  produces  red  figs  about  the  sise 
of  an  egg,  but  almost  insipid;  the  Egyptians  eat  them  with  great  relish;  fbr 
drying  they  are  of  no  value,  being  then  tast^ess,  unpleasant,  and  full  of  seeda 
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37729— Continued. 

The  fig  of  this  species  is  an  article  of  great  coxunimption  In  those  countries; 
wine  and  yinegar  are  made  from  the  fermented  fruits ;  the  wood  has  been  em- 
ployed from  great  antiquity  in  making  mummy  cases.*'    (Hogg,   Vegetable 
Kingdom.) 
Cuttings. 

37730.    Clitoria  laurifolia  Poir.    Fabaceao. 
(Clitoria  cajanifolia  Benth.) 
From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  Experimental  Garden  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  April  11,  1914. 
A  pink-flowered  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  and  propagated  by 
cuttings.    Native  of  Malay  Archipelago  and  introduced  throughout  the  Tropics. 

37731  and  37732.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Sophia,  Bulgaria.  Presented  by  Mr.  Alaricus  Delmard,  Palais  de 
Sophia.  Received  April  11,  1914. 
"  Red  and  white  varieties.  The  red  is  for  rich  soils  and  the  white  for  poor 
soils.  The  results  also  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  of  Irri- 
Qntion ;  for  example,  near  Philippopolis  some  very  poor  land  produces  excellent 
rice,  for  the  reason  that  the  river  which  irrigates  that  land  comes  from  the 
beech  forests  and  sheep  pastures,  and  the  water  is  rich  in  decayed  veget4ible 
and  animal  matter,  the  sheep  grazing  on  the  mountain  moors,  where  the  swampy 
ground  is  full  of  little  streams  supplying  the  river.  The  red  rice  is  the  one  that 
gives  a  far  greater  yield.  I  can  not  obtain  the  true  name  of  these  two  varieties, 
but  they  are  the  only  two  cultivated  here  especially  for  Turkish  markets. 
Cleaned  specimens  are  sent  to  show  just  the  amount  of  cleaning  given  to  produce 
^he  just  medium  between  color  when  cooked  and  retaining  the  best  flavor." 
(Delmard,) 

37781.    Red.  87782.    White. 

37733  and  37734.    Holcus  sorghum  L.    Poaceie.   .       Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  viUgare  Pers.)   ■ 
From  Kharkof,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Emelianoff,  acting  director. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  April  9,  1914. 

87733.  "  Black  Orushevsk  has  been  originated  in  Ekaterinoslav  Province 
(Grushevsky  Farm  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas).'*     (Emelianoff,) 

"  On  the  whole,  about  20  varieties  were  cultivated  during  the  experi- 
mental period,  the  best  results,  from  the  seed  point  of  view,  being 
obtained  with  the  Black  Dwarf  Grushevsk  sorghum,  which  in  1910 
produced  8,602  pounds  per*acre,  and  in  1911,  2,803  pounds  per  acre. 
This  kind  of  sorghum  is  distinguished  by  its  maturing  sufficiently 
early  even  in  very  cold  summers.  The  presence  of  side  branches  in- 
creases the  yield  in  the  case  of  dry  seasons,  but  in  very  wet  years 
they  have  a  contrary  effect."  (Bulletin  Agricultural  Intelligence  and 
Plant  Diseases,  vol.  5,  No,  6,  p,  1S07-1S08,  1912.) 

87734.  ^  Early  lantar.  This  variety  was  received  from  your  country 
and  this  name  is  nothing  else  but  a  translation  into  Russian  of  your 
name  'early  cane/"     (Emelianoff.) 

"  In  dry  seasons  or  on  drier  plots  the  early  varieties,  such  as  Early 
lantar,  came  to  the  fore.    In  order  to  insure  abundant  forage  oaope 
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37733  and  37734— Continued. 

throughout  the  summer  two  Tariedes  of  sorghum  should  be  sown,  a 
very  early  kind,  latUar,  which  can  be  first  cut  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  a  rather  late  kind  which  yields  well,  such  as  Orange  K<mmu, 
which  can  be  cut  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  July.'*  (RnUeii* 
Agricultural  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases,  vol.  S,  No,  6,  p.  1S08, 
1912.) 

87735.    Pelargonium  radula  (Cav.)  I/Heritier.    Geraniace«. 

Bose  geranium. 
From  Algeria.     Presented  by  iu  Mermier  Bayer,  Chabet  el  Ameur.    Re- 
ceived April  15,  1914. 

"  The  rose  geranium,  a  plant  with  an  ezquirite  odor,  grown  and  distilled  in 
France,  Spain,  Algiers,  and  the  island  of  Reunion,  deserves  some  considera- 
tion with  regard  to  cultivation,  inasmuch  as  the  oU  distilled  fkrom  the  plant 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  almost  indispensable  in  the  perfumery  indus- 
try. Unlike  that  of  lavender,  the  odor  of  the  rose  geranium  resides  in  the 
leaves,  the  flowers  being  almost  odorless.  Experiments  in  a  preliminary  way 
are  now  being  carried  on  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  oil  capable  of  being 
distilled  from  this  plant.  As  In  the  case  of  the  rose  and  lavender,  the  most 
suitable  location  can  be  learned  only  by  a  system  of  tests  in  localities  with 
different  climatic  and  soil  conditions."  {Rabak,  Frank,  The  Production  of 
Volatile  Oils  and  Perfumery  Plants  in  the  United  States,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agr^ 
Bur,  of  Plant  Ind.  Bull.  195,  p.  4^42,  1910.) 

It  Is  for  the  experiments  above  mentioned  that  thes«  cuttings  were  introduced. 

37736.    Pelargonium  odobatissimum  (L.)  Solander.    Geraniace^. 

Bose  geranium. 

From  Erfurt,  CJermany.     Procured  from  Haage  &  Schmidt     Plants  re- 
ceived April  14,  1914. 

37737  to  87740.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Elce. 

37737  and  37738. 

From  Batum,  Russia.     Presented  by  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Davis,  American 
consul.    Received  March  30,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Davis. 

37737.  *•  Swamp  rice.  This  Is  a  better  variety  than  the  mountain 
rice,  and  was  formerly  cultivated  here  to  some  extent,  but  Its  cul- 
ture is  now  prohibited  in  the  Province  of  Batum  a.«  one  of  the 
measures  being  taken  to  eradicate  malaria  from  this  district.  I 
understand  that  this  variety  is  now  cultivated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Turkish  fronti^  and  in  the  Lenkoran  district  on  the  Caspian 
Sea." 
87738.  "Mountain  rice.  This  variety  is  inferior  to  the  swamp 
rice,  but  It  is  the  only  variety  now  cultivated  here." 
87730  and  37740. 

From  Marseille,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alphonse  Qaulin,  American 

consul  general.    Received  March  2C,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Gaulln. 

"  Rice  is  cultivated  in  France  only  in  the  departments  of  Benches  dn 

Rhone,  Gard,  and  Aude.    The  total  area  devoted  to  this  crop,  which  was 

about  8,000  acres  10  years  ago,  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  recent 
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37737  to  37740— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  A.  GauUn.) 

years,  and  is  now  less  than  1,400  acres,  distributed  as  follows :  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  1,025  acres;  Gard,  about  300  acres;  Aude,  25  acres.  In  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone  the  industry  is  limited  to  the  Camargue  re^on,  a 
vast  marshy  plain  of  alluvial  formation  comprising  the  delta  of  tlie 
Rhone  and  consisting  mainly  of  rough  pasture  lands.  The  only  com- 
mercial varieties  of  rice  grown  in  the  country  are  the  Ranghino  and  the 
Berttme,  which  were  imported  from  Italy.  The  crops  for  1912  and  1913 
were  estimated  at  1,260  and  940  metric  tons,  respectively,  of  'risone* 
or  undecortlcated  grain.  According  to  M.  E.  de  Laroque,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Service  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone  Department,  the  yield  of 
'  risone  *  in  the  Oamargue  during  the  last  two  years  was  as  follows : 
1912,  924  metric  tons ;  1913,  747  metric  tons.  M.  de  Laroque  states  that 
the  cultural  methods  employed  are  rather  primitive,  and  unquestionably 
.  inferior  to  the  methods  in  vogue  in  Italy,  and  particularly  In  Spain. 
These  methods  are  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  La  Culture  du  Rix 
en  Italie  et  en  Camargue,'  by  M.  de  Laroque.  The  annual  imports  of 
rice  at  MarseUle  average  over  60,000  metric  tons,  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  taken  up  by  local  mills.  These  imports  come  chiefly  from  Indo 
China,  British  India,  Japan,  Java,  and  Egypt.  Rice  exports  from 
Marseille  average  about  2,000  metric  tons,  consisting  mainly  of  whole 
rice,  flour  and  semolina,  and  screenings,  the  French  African  colonies  and 
possessions  being  the  principal  countries  of  destination.  According  to 
present  indications  this  trade  can  be  at  best  only  of  occasional  interest 
to  American  shippers,  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned.  A  list  of  the 
principal  Marseille  importers  and  rice  millers  may  be  had  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  (Commerce  at  Washington." 

87T89.  **The  Ranghino  represented  about  four-fifths  of  the  crop 
in  1912  and  1913.  The  weight  of  the  straw  is  about  double  that  of 
the  grain.  The  price  averaged  22  francs  ($4,246)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds)  in  1912,  and  ranged  from  18  to  21  francs  ($3.47  to 
$4.05)  in  1913.  In  this  district  rice  is  sown  at  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  This  variety  is  harvested  in  September 
and  October." 

87740.  '*  Bertone  is  sown  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May  and  harvested  in  August  or  September." 

3T741  and  37742. 

From  Brussels,  Belgium.     Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Meyer,  acting  director, 
Ministry  of  the  Ck>lonies.    Received  April  6,  1914. 

37741.  Gbotoit  aitgouensis  Muell.  Arg.    Euphorblacese. 

"A  euphorbiaceous  plant  from  the  Belgian  Kongo.  The  native  name  is 
Baku,  so  called  by  the  Nasku,  meaning  *  lumbago.'  A  large  forest  tree. 
Its  aromatic  and  spicy  bark  is  macerated  in  palm  wine  and  then  used  in 
rubbing  for  pains.  Its  wood  is  of  good  quality  and  is  used  for  building 
and  fbr  timber.'*    (Meyer.) 

37742.  Pandanxjs  butatw  Wildem.    Pandanaceffi. 

"  One  of  the  Pandanaoew  from  the  Belgian  Kongo.  The  native  name 
in  Kanga  is  Kenge,  meaning  /  to  tie,  to  bind,  to  twist,'  alluding  to  the 
different  uses  of  the  leaves.  Beautiful  ornamental  plant  growing  along 
rfvere.  The  leaves  serve  for  making  solid  and  flexible  mats,  which  bear 
fbe  name  Mfumhu  and  more  rarely  that  of  Maiea,''    {Meyer,) 
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37743.  ViQNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.    Fabacese.  Cowpea. 

From  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  Transvaal  Maize  Breeding  Station,  Burttholm,  Vereenlglng,  South 
Africa.    Received  April  11,  1914. 

"Dinatoa  (Sesutu  name)  grown  by  the  Transvaal  Basuto  among  the  maize, 
for  food."    (Davy.) 

37744.  Pbunus  abmeniaga  L.    Amygdalacen.  Apricot 
From  the  oasis  of  Dakhleh,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Sheik  Abu  Bakr,  of 

Rashida  village,  to  Prof.  S.  G.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  there.  Received  April  12, 1914. 
"  Dakhleh  apricot  Seedling  apricots  growing  In  the  Irrigated  gardens  of  the 
oasis  of  Dakhleh,  western  Egypt.  The  fruits  vary  greatly  In  size  and  quality, 
but  some  are  of  decided  excellence.  Quantities  of  them  are  dried  with  the  pits 
in  them  and  used  stewed  as  a  dessert  during  the  winter  months.  These  fruits 
are  believed  to  have  been  grown  In  the  oasis  since  the  Roman  occupation,  nearly 
2,000  years  ago,  and  are  interesting  to  American  plant  breeders  on  account 
of  their  resistance  to  desert  conditions  of  heat  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  oasis  of  Dakhleh  Is  above  75*  F.,  some  monthly  means  being  close  to 
90"  F."     (Mason.) 

37745.  Cocx)s  romanzoffiana  Cham.    Phoenicace®.  Palm. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Dr.  John  C.  Willis,  botanic 
garden.    Received  April  13, 1914. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34757  for  previous  introduction. 

'*  Stems  80  to  40  feet  high,  somewhat  fusiform  above :  leaves  about  half  as  long 
as  the  caudex,  the  withered  ones  dellexed,  pendent,  the  upper  ones  spreading, 
often  arching ;  segments  conduplicate  at  the  base,  enslform ;  spadiz  about  6  feet 
long,  at  first  Inclosed  In  a  stout,  pendulous  spathe  which  appears  among  the 
lowest  leaves.  In  southern  Brazil,  near  the  sea,  according  to  recent  character- 
izations, it  comprises  a  wide  variety  of  forms.  Probably  the  Cocos  fl&mosa 
planted  In  this  country  is  not  Cocas  flexuosa  of  Martins,  but  of  Hort,  a  hardy 
form  of  romamofflanaf  which,  according  to  the  late  Barbosa-Rodrlgues,  Is  a 
polymorphic  species  including,  besides  this  flexuosa  type,  all  our  garden  forms 
known  as  C,  plumosa  Hook.,  C.  corqnata  Hort  (not  Mart),  C.  botryophora 
Hort,  C.  datU  Grlseb.  and  Drude,  and  C.  australis  Mart**  (N,  Taylor.  In 
Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,) 

87746  and  37747.  .OpuNxiAspp.    Cactacese.  Prickly-pear. 

From  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.  Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett 
A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Re- 
ceived April  13,  1914.  Cuttings  of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Messrs. 
Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 

87746,  "(No.  78.)  Cochineal  cactus,  as  It  is  called  by  the  negroes. 
Found  growing  near  a  small  hut  between  Bridgetown  and  Holetown, 
about  2  miles  back  from  the  coast.  The  plant  was  treelike  in  form, 
about  12  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  small  fruits  of  a  peculiar 
■hade  of  cochineal  red.    Pads  almost  spineless." 

87747.  "(No.  74.)  A  low-growing,  very  spiny  Opuntla,  called  by  the 
negroes  flatlron  prickles,  found  along  the  roadside  betwe^i  Bridgetown 
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and  Holetown,  about  2  miles  from  the  coast  It  had  been  recently 
planted  in  this  location  for  a  permanent  fence  between  the  road  and 
a  farmyard.  The  plants  were  young  and  probably  did  not  show  their 
habit  of  growth  very  well.  Pads  covered  with  very  abundant,  long, 
light-yellow  spines/* 

37748  to  37798. 

From  Brazil.    Ck)llected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson 
Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  April  13,  1914. 
Scions   (except  as  noted)   of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Messrs. 
Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe. 
87748  to  37798.    Citrus  spp.    Rutactue. 

87748  to  87751.    Citkus  sinbitsis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Navel  orange. 

From  the  grove  of  Dr.  Fortunato  da  Sllva,  at  CabuUa,  Bahla. 

37748.  "  Select  tree  No.  1.  A  tree  about  12  years  old,  16  feet 
in  height,  16  feet  in  spread,  with  a  trunk  20  inches  in  cir- 
cumference near  the  ground.  It  is  headed  2  feet  above 
the  ground  and  in  habit  of  growth  is  spreading  and  drooping. 
The  foliage  is  very  dense,  dark  green  in  color;  no  spines. 
The  Juue  crop  is  241  fruits  and  the  December  crop  65  fruits. 
One  fruit  has  an  abnormal  shape,  namely,  a  sunken  sec- 
tion. A  typical  fruit  weighs  400  grams.  Is  11|  Inches  in 
circumference,  31  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  is  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  core  being  one-half  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  form  the  fruit  is  spherical,  flattened  at  the 
blossom  end;  button  flush  with  surface,  blossom  flush  with 
surface.  When  ripe  the  skin  is  yellowish  green,  flesh  rich 
golden,  surface  smooth.  Rag  tender.  Juice  very  abundant,  one 
fruit  containing  150  c.  c.  Flavor  sweet,  quality  good.^  Seeds, 
none.  Navel  three-eighths  of  an  inch  ih  diameter,  opening 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  In  diameter.  This  tree  and  select 
trees  Nos.  2  and  3  in  the  same  orchard  are  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  stable  and  probably  receive  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  manure.  They  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
large  production  of  a  fine  quality  of  fruit.  The  trees  are  of 
very  thrifty  appearance,  with  an  abundance  of  dark-green, 
healthy  foliage.  Few  scale  or  other  insect  pests,  fungus 
diseases,  or  plant  parasites  were  found  on  these  trees,  indi- 
cating an  apparent  resistance  to  these  enemies  of  the  orange 
tree  in  this  section,  where  no  treatment  for  scale  or  plant 
parasites  is  ordinarily  given." 

37749.  "  Select  tree  No.  2.  A  tree  15  feet  in  height,  16  feet  in 
spread,  of  erect  habit  of  growth.  It  is  about  12  years  old, 
with  a  trunk  17f  inches  in  circumference  near  the  ground.  It 
Is  headed  28  inches  above  the  ground  and  the  foliage  is  dense, 
deep  green  in  color;  no  spines.  The  June  crop  is  113  fruits 
and  the  December  crop  107.  There  are  no  apparent  variations 
among  the  fruits,  a  typical  one  of  which  weighs  440  grams,  is 
12i  Inches  In  circumference,  and  in  diameter  is  3H  inches. 
The  skin  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
core  is  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     In  form  the 
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87748  to  37798— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 

fruit  is  rather  elongated,  the  button  flush  with  the  surface,  as 
well  as  the  blossom.  When  ripe,  the  skin  is  light  green  in 
color  and  the  flesh  light  golden  yellow.  The  surface  Is  smooth. 
Rag  tender.  Juice  fairly  abundant,  one  specimen  containing  150 
c.  c  The  flavor  is  sweety  rather  insipid.  Quality  good  In  com- 
parison with  other  navel  oranges  grown  in  this  region.  Seeds, 
none.  Navel  diameter  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch ;  navel  open- 
ing three-sixteenths  of  an  inch." 

87750.  "  Select  tree  No.  3.  A  12-year-old  tree,  16  feet  in  height, 
18  feet  in  spread,  drooping  and  spreading  in  form,  with  a  trunk 
circumference  of  20  inches.  The  foliage  is  dense,  dark  green 
in  color;  no  spines.  No  variations  appear  among  the  190 
fruits  of  the  June  crop  and  the  55  fruits  of  the  December 
crop.  A  typical  fruit  weighs  480  grams,  is  12|  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, 4  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  skin  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  core  diameter  is  half  an  inch. 
Button  and  blossom  flush  with  skin.  When  ripe,  the  skin  Is 
yellowish  green,  the  flesh  being  deep  golden  yellow.  The  surface 
is  smooth  in  texture.  Rag  tender,  flesh  very  Juicy,  one  specimen 
containing  170  c.  c.  -Flavor  Is  subacid;  quality  good.  Navel 
diameter  is  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  navel  opening  being 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  There  are  on  this  tree  many 
blossoms  Just  opening,  fruits  Just  set,  and  small  fruits,  as  well 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  June  and  December  crops,  indicating 
a  tendency  to  bear  throughout  the  year." 

37751.  "  Select  tree  No.  4.  A  25year-old  tree,  20  feet  in  height, 
28  feet  in  spread,  erect  in  habit ;  head  almost  4  feet  above  the 
ground,  with  a  trunk  32  inches  in  circumference.  The  foliage 
is  sparse,  deep  green  in  color;  spines  long  and  sharp.  There 
are  270  fruits  in  the  June  crop  and  12  in  the  December  crop. 
Selected  because  of  the  erect  habit  of  the  tree  and  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  reported  that  the  fruits  frequently  contain 

fSAAHa  ** 

37752.     Citrus  sinensis  <L.)  Osbeck.  Navel  orange. 

From  the  grove  of  Col.  Frederico  da  Costa,  Matatu,  Bahia. 

"  Tree  2-8-2.  A  tree  about  8  years  old,  14  feet  in  height,  15  feet  in 
spread,  erect  in  habit,  headed  11  inches  above  the  ground,  the  trunk 
being  20^  inches  In  circumference.  Foliage  dense;  very  dark  green 
in  color;  no  spines.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  156  fruits;  In 
December,  33  fruits.  The  principal  variations  appear  in  flattened 
fruits  and  large,  protruding  navels,  although  the  navel  is  normally 
very  small." 

87753  to  37750. 

From  the  grove  of  Dr.  Fortunato  da  Sllva,  Cabulla,  Bahia. 

87753.    CiTBus  NOBius  deliciosa  (Tenore)  Swingle. 

Tangerine. 

••  Select  tree  No.  5.  A  tree  about  25  years  old,  12  feet  in  height. 
22  feet  in  spread ;  head  2  feet  above  the  ground,  spreading  in 
form  with  a  trunk  80  inches  in  circumference.    F6liage  dense. 
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37748  to  37798— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
very  light  green  In  color ;  no  spines.  The  June  crop  is  350  fruits 
and  the  December  crop  54  fruits,  among  which  no  variations 
appear.  A  typical  fruit  weighs  180  grams,  is  9|  incfies  in  cir- 
cumference, 3  Inches  in  diameter,  with  a  skin  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  a  core  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
shape  is  flattened,  the  button  end  raised,  the  blossom  end 
slightly  depressed.  When  ripe,  the  skin  is  yellowish  green,  the 
flesh  being  pinkish  in  color.  The  surface  is  smooth,  with  oil 
glands  deeply  sunken.  The  rag  is  tender,  the  flesh  very  Juicy, 
a  single  fruit  containing  65  c.  c.  of  Juice.  The  flavor  is  pro- 
nounced and  the  quality  good.  There  are  from  20  to  23  seeds  in 
a  fruit" 

37754  to  87759.    Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck. 

Navel  orange. 

37754.  "Tree  1-1-3.  An  old  tree,  16  feet  in  height  16 
feet  in  spread,  head  20  inches  above  the  ground,  spreading 
in  form,  with  a  trunk  21f  inches  in-  circumference.  The 
foliage  is  open,  deep  green  in  color;  thorns  confined  to 
one  branch.  There  are  no  apparent  variations  among  the 
185  fruits  of  the  June  crop  and  35  of  the  December  crop. 
A  typical  fruit  weighs  560  grams  and  is  13  inches  In 
circumference;  diameter  4i  inches,  with  a  skin  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  a  core  three-fourths  of 
an  Inch  in  diameter.  Form  of  fruit,  elongated,  flattened 
at  the  blossom  end.  Button  and  blossom  flush  with  sur- 
face. When  ripe,  the  skin  is  yellowish  green  in  color, 
the  flesh  being  golden.  The  surface  is  smooth.  The  rag 
is  very  coarse  and  the  flesh  dry,  a  single  fruit  containing 
only  150  c.  c.  of  juice.  The  navel  is  1  inch  in  diameter, 
the  opening  being  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide." 

37755.  "Tree  1-1-2,  renewed  tree  top  about  2  years  old. 
A  tree  probably  25  years  old,  16  feet  in  height,  20  feet 
In  spread.  Head  1^  feet  above  the  ground,  spreading  in 
form,  the  trunk  being  23|  inches  in  circumference.  The 
foliage  is  open,  deep  green  in  color;  no  spines..  There 
are  about  10  fruits  in  the  June  crop  and  20  in  the  De- 
cember crop,  among  which  no  variations  are  apparent. 
A  single  typical  fruit  weighs  480  grams,  is  12f  inches 
in  circumference  and  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  is 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  a  core  rather  open,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  In  diameter.  The  shape  is  spherical, 
somewhat  flattened  at  both  ends,  the  button  slightly 
sunken,  blossom  flush  with  the  surface.  When  ripe  the 
color  is  yellowish,  rather  better  than  the  average,  the  flesh 
golden  yellow.  The  rag  is  coarse,  and  a  single  fruit 
contains  150  c.  c.  of  Juice.  The  flavor  is  sweet,  the  quality 
fair.  In  diameter  the  navel  is  flve-elghths  of  an  Inch  and 
the  opening  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch." 

37756.  "  Tree  1-4-6.  Tree  25  years  old,  14  feet  in  height 
14  feet  in  spread,  erect  in  habit,  head  11  feet  above  the 
ground,  with  a  trunk  23  inches  in  circumference.     The 
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foliage  is  very  open,  deep  green  in  color;  no  spines.  The 
June  crop  is  191  fruits  and  the  December  crop  15  fruits, 
among  which  there  are  no  apparent  variations." 

37757.  "Tree  1-5-2.  A  tree  about  26  years  old,  13  feet 
in  height,  13  feet  in  spread,  headed  10  inches  above  the 
ground ;  spreading  in  form,  with  a  trunk  27  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  foliage  is  dense,  deep  green  in  color ;  no 
spines.  There  are  145  fruits  in  the  June  crop  and  14  In 
the  December  crop.  The  most  noticeable  variation  among 
them  is  the  tendency  to  elliptioal  form,  which  is  shown  by 
a  few  firuits." 

877(^8.  ''  Tree  1-6-3.  A  tree  about  25  years  old,  18  ftset  in 
height,  12i  feet  in  spread,  very  erect  tn  form,  headed  1 
foot  above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  32  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Foliage  open,  deep  green  in  color;  no  thorns. 
The  June  crop  is  125  fruits ;  the  December,  30  fruits.  One 
orange-colored  fruit  is  evidently  off  season.  There  are  no 
other  noticeable  variations.    The  navel  is  small." 

87759.  **  Tree  1-6-7.  A  tree  about  25  years  old,  16  feet  In 
height,  16  feet  in  spread,  erect  in  growth ;  head  14  inches 
above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  33  inches  in  circumference. 
The  foliage  sparse,  deep  green  in  color;  no  spines.  In 
the  June  crop  there  are  355  fruits  and  in  the  December 
crop  11  fruits,  among  which  there  are  no  apparent  varia- 
tions.   The  navel  is  uniformly  small.*' 

87760  to  37778. 

From  the  grove  of  CJol.  Frederlco  da  Costa,  Matatu,  Bahla. 
37760  to  37770.     Citbub  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.    NaTel  orange. 

87760.  '*  Tree  1-8-6.  A  tree  about  15  years  old,  18  feet  In 
height,  20  feet  in  spread,  headed  11  inches  above  the 
ground;  spreading  in  habit,  with  a  trunk  23^  inches  in 
circumference.  The  foliage  Is  dense,  dark  green  in  color: 
no  spines.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  171  fruits  and  io 
the  December  crop  8  fruits,  among  which  no  variations  arp 
apparent.  The  navel  is  very  small.  This  is  a  very  old 
tree,  having  the  largest  trunk  of  any  citrus  tree  observed 
In  this  orchard.  Extreme  frultfulness  is  combined  with 
the  tendency  to  bear  fruits  all  the  year  round,  as  there  are 
flowers  in  all  stages  of  development  on  this  tree.  No 
mottle-leaf  was  observed,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this 
tree  may  be  resistant  to  chlorosis." 

87761.  "  Tree  1-^1.  A  tree  about  15  years  old,  16  feet  in 
height,  18  feet  in  spread,  drooping  in  habit,  headed  about 
18  inches  above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  22f  inches  In 
circumference.  The  foliage  is  very  dense,  deep  green  in 
color;  no  spines.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  110  fruits 
and  in  the  December  crop  16  fruits,  among  which  no 
variations  are  visible.  The  navel  Is  small  to  medium  in 
size." 

87762.  "  Tree  1-8-6.  A  tree  about  15  years  old.  18  fteet  in 
height,  20  feet  in  spread,  headed  1)  <eet  from  the  ground: 
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spreading  In  habit,  with  a  trunk  29  inches  In  circumfer- 
ence. Foliage  dense,  dark  green  in  color;  no  spines. 
There  are  145  fruits  In  the  June  crop  and  50  in  the  De- 
cember crop,  the  most  notable  variation  being  an  occa- 
sional striped  fruit.  The  navels  vary  In  size  from  small 
to  medium ;  a  line,  healthy  tree  producing  fruits  of  large 
Mze." 
37763.  "Tree  1-7-^.  A  tree  about  15  years  old,  18  feet  in 
height,  20  feet  In  spread,  erect  in  habit,  headed  20  inches 
above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  in  circumference. 
The  foliage  is  dense,  dark  green  in  color;  no  spines.  In 
the  June  crop  there  are  196  fruits  and  in  the  December 
crop  13  fruits.  The  principal  variation  is  a  protruding 
navel,  though  the  size  is  normally  small  to  medium.  A 
fine,  healthy  tree." 

87764.  "  Tree  2-^5-1.  A  tree  about  8  years  old,  13  feet  In 
height,  16  feet  in  spread,  headed  11^  inches  above  the 
ground;  spreading  in  habit,  with  a  trunk  20f  inches  In 
circumference.  The  foliage  is  dense,  dark  green  in  color ; 
no  spines.  There  are  85  fruits  in  the  June  crop  and  250  in 
the  December  crop.  On  one  limb  there  are  8  wrinkled 
fruits  of  the  Australian  type.  The  navel  is  normally  very 
small.  Remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  fruits  pro- 
duced in  the  December  crop." 

87765.  "Tree  2-0-1.  Tree  about  8  years  old,  13  feet  in 
height,  15  feet  in  spread,  drooping  in  habit,  headed  1| 
feet  al)ove  the  ground.  Trunk  18i  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  foliage  is  dense,  dark  green  in  color ;  no  spines. 
There  are  44  fruits  in  the  June  crop  and  327  in  the  De- 
cember crop,  all  being  very  uniform  In  type.  The  navel 
is  uniformly  small.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  fruits  in  the  December  crop." 

87766.  "Tree  2-11-1.  A  tree  about  8  years  old,  11  feet 
in  height,  13  feet  in  spread,  headed  16  inches  above  the 
ground,  spreading  in  habit,  circumference  of  trunk  16} 
Inches.  Foliage  very  dense,  dark  green;  a.  few  small 
spines.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  50  fruits  and  in  the 
December  crop  59.  The  principal  variations  noted  are  a 
few  large  navels  and  the  abnormal  shape  of  the  fruit 
The  navel  is  normally  medium  sized.  Selected  for  its  ap- 
parent tendency  t<^  produce  fruit  throughout  the  year." 

87767.  "  Tree  2-8-4.  A  tree  about  8  years  old.  13  feet  in 
height,  18  feet  in  spread,  headed  10  Inches  above  the 
ground,  spreading  in  habit,  trunk  20^  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Foliage  very  dense,  dark  green  in  color;  a  few 
small  spines.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  262  fruits  and 
21  in  the  December  crop,  among  which  there  are  a  few 
with  very  large  navels,  although  the  navel  is  normally 
medium  sized.  This  tree  was  selected  for  its  large  pro- 
duction of  June  fruits." 
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37768.  "  Tree  2-0-5.  A  tree  about  8  years  old,  35  feet  in 
height,  15  feet  in  spread,  erect  and  open  In  habit,  beaded 
IQ  inches  above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  21|  inches  in 
circumference.  The  foliage  is  dense  on  the  outside  of  the 
tree,  dark  green  in  color;  no  spines.  In  the  June  crop 
there  are  210  fruits  and  in  the  December  crop  35.  The 
shape  of  the  fruit  varies  considerably.  There  are  some 
large  navels,  although  the  navel  is  normally  very  small. 
Selected  because  of  its  rather  peculiar,  upright,  open  habit 
of  growth  and  small  leaves.  It  Is  distinct  In  type  from 
the  typical  navel  orange  tree  in  Bahla." 
37760.  "  Tree  2-10-2.  A  tree  about  8  years  old,  14  feet  in 
height,  16  feet  in  spread,  headed  about  15  inches  above 
the  ground,  spreading  in  habit,  with  a  trunk  19i  inches 
in  circumference.  Its  foliage  is  very  dense,  dark  green  In 
color;  no  spines.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  297  froits 
and  20  in  the  December  crop,  among  which  there  are  no 
apparent  variations.  The  navel  is  uniformly  very  small. 
Selected  l)ecause  of  the  preponderance  of  June  fruits." 
37770.  "  Tree  2-10-1.  A  tree  about  8  years  old,  14  feet  in 
height,  15  feet  in  spread,  of  drooping  habit,  headed  17 
inches  above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  18  Inches  in  cir- 
cumference. The  foliage  Is  very  dense,  dark  green;  no 
spines.  There  are  08  fruits  in  the  June  crop  and  97  in 
the  December  crop.  The  fruit  variations  are  very  notice- 
able on  this  tree,  the  principal  ones  being  cylindrical  and 
l^»»ttened  shapes,  the  fruit  wrinkled,  very  large  and  pro- 
truding navels,  and  very  large  navel  openings.  The  navel 
varies  from  very  small  to  very  large.  A  tsrpical  specimen 
irom  this  tree  weighs  340  grams,  is  11 1  Inches  in  circum- 
lerence,  3i  Inches  In  diameter,  the  skin  Is  one-sixteenth 
of  an  Inch  thick,  and  the  core  Is  one-half  Inch  In  diam- 
eter. The  shape  Is  most  commonly  flattened,  the  button 
flush  with  the  surface,  the  blossom  sunken.  The  color  ts 
yellowish  green,  with  the  flesh  deep  golden  yellow.  The 
surface  Is  very  smooth.  The  rag  is  coarse  and  the  flesh 
fairly  juicy,  a  typical  specimen  containing  130  c,  c.  of 
Juice.  The  flavor  is  subacid  and  the  quality  good.  This 
variety  is  unusually  thin  skinned." 
37771.    GiTBUS  NOBiLis  DEUCiosA  (Teuore)   Swingle. 

Tangerine. 
••  Tree  2-6-2.  Tree  about  11  feet  In  height,  12  feet  In  spread, 
headed  17^  inches  above  the  ground,  spreading  in  habit,  the 
trunk  being  18  inches  in  circumference.  The  foliage  is  very 
dense,  light  green  In  color;  many  large  spines.  There  are  no 
fruits  In  the  June  crop,  but  565  in  the  December  crop,  among 
which  two  were  found  with  small  navels.  Typical  fruit  weighs 
about  120  grams,  is  8i  inches  in  circumference,  2J  inches  in 
diameter,  and  skin  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  core 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shape  Is  flattened, 
button  flush  with  surface,  blossom  slightly  sunken.  The  surface 
Is  yellowish  green  in  color,  the  flesh  pinkish.    The  rag  Is  tender, 
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and  a  typical  fruit  contains  50  c.  c.  of  juice.  The  flavor  is 
sweet  and  the  quality  fair.  There  are  about  19  seeds  to  the 
fruit." 

87772  and  37773.    Gitbus  umetta  Risso.  Sweet  lime. 

37772.  "  Tree  1-2-6.  This  fruit,  known  in  Portuguese  as 
lima  doce,  is  about  the  size  of  a  lemon,  a  typical  fruit 
being  2i  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  is  pale  green  in 
color  externally  and  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  core  Is  closed  and  small,  the  juice 
sweet  and  cloying  in  flavor.  This  is  a  fruit  that  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Bahlans.  Its  flavor  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  lime,  but  with  less  acidity.  The  seeds  number  12. 
The  tree  is  very  productive." 

37773.  "  Tree  1-1-7.  See  prevfous  number  [S.  P.  I.  37772] 
for  description." 

87774  to  37777. 
From  the  grove  of  Col.  Demetrio  Luiz  de  Souza,  Cruz  de  Ck)8me, 
Bahia. 
37774.    Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Navel  orange. 

"Tree  1-6-1.  A  tree  about  25  years  old,  18  feet  in  height, 
21  feet  in  spread,  headed  1|  feet  above  the  ground,  spreading 
habit,  trunk  27  inches  in  circumference.  Foliage  dense,  darl^ 
green  in  color;  no  spines.  There  are  237  fruits  in  the  June 
crop  and  49  in  the  December  crop,  no  variations  among  them 
being  apparent.  The  navel  is  medium  sized.  The  fruits  on  this 
tree  were  some  of  the  finest  we  observed  during  our  stay  in 
Bahia." 
87775.    Citrus  aurantium  L.  Bitter  orange. 

"Tree  1-1-1.  The  bitter  or  Seville  orange,  known  in  Portu- 
guese as  laranja  da  terra.  This  is  the  citrus  generally  used  In 
Bahia  as  a  stock  for  the  navel  orange,  as  well  as  for  other 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits.  The  tree  from  which  these  buds  were 
taken  is  about  16  years  old,  14  feet  in  height,  13  feet  in  spread, 
erect  in  habit,  headed  15  inches  above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk 
23^  inches  in  circumference.  The  foliage  is  dense,  deep  green; 
thorns  very  large  and  strong.  There  are  106  fruits  In  the  June 
crop  and  46  in  the  December  crop,  among  which  no  variations 
were  noticed.  Typical  fruit  of  laranja  da  terra  weighs  about 
180  grams  and  is  9^  inches  in  circumference,  3  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  skin  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  a  core  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shape  is  oblate,  with  the 
button  and  blossom  flush  with  the  surface.  The  skin  is  dull 
orange  in  color  and  the  flesh  pale  orange.  The  texture  of  the 
surface  is  rough.  The  rag  is  tender,  juice  abundant,  a  single 
fruit  containing  60  c.  c.  The  flavor  is  bitter  and  rather  add. 
The  quality  Is  poor  for  eating  out  of  hand,  the  fruit  being  used 
principally  for  making  marmalade.  Obtained  for  trial  as  a 
stock  plant  for  citrus  fruits  in  this  country  and  also  for  marma- 
lade or  cooking  purposes." 
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87776.  GiTBUs  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Oran^. 
**Tjaranfn   da   ehina.    Tree   1-2-1.    This  Is   a   seedy,   sweet 

orange.  Inferior  In  quality  to  the  navel  orange  and  grown  princi- 
pally as  a  stocii  plant  for  the  latter.  In  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  however,  it  is  commonly  grown  for  its  fruit,  the  navel 
orange  being  little  known  in  many  of  these  regions.  It  is  of 
fair  size,  usually  pale  green  in  color  when  ripe,  with  tough  rag, 
many  seeds;  juice  abundant  and  of  subacid  flavor.  In  Bahia 
It  is  not  commonly  used  for  stock,  larcmja  da  terra  being  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  interior,  where  the  latter  is  little 
known,  it  is  more  largely  utilized.  This  variety  ripens  in  Bahla 
after  the  June  crop  of  navels  is  gone,  hence  it  brings  a  good 
price  on  the  market." 

87777.  GiTBUS  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.    .  Orange. 
"A  seedy  orange,  said  to  be  identical  in  character  with  laranja 

nelecta  as  grown  at  Bahia,  and  taken  from  a  tree  said  by  Gol. 
Demetrio  Luiz  de  Souza  to  have  been  grown  from  a  bud  t^ken 
from  a  navel-orange  tree.  The  tree  is  6  years  of  age,  12  feet 
in  height,  12  feet  in  spread,  head  a  little  less  than  2  feet  above 
the  ground,  spreading  in  form,  with  a  trunk  15^  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  foliage  is  dense,  dark  green  in  color;  a  few  very 
small  thorns.  There  are  31  fruits  in  the  June  crop  and  39  in 
the  December,  no  variations  being  apparent  among  them.  The 
fruit  is  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  skin  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  core  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  rag 
is  tender  and  the  juice  very  abundant.  The  fruit  shows  no 
sign  of  a  navel  and  contains  about  eight  perfectly  developed 
seeds.  This  tree  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  possibility 
of  its  having  arisen  as  a  bud  sport  or  as  a  reversion  of  the  navel 
orange  to  the  parent  laranja  ^electa  tsrpe.*' 
87778.    CiTBTJS  QBANDis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Pummelo. 

{CiiruB  decumana  Murr.) 
From  the  ranch  of  Dr.  Miguel  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Roma,  Bahia. 
"A  very  large  pummelo  with  flesh  of  rich  pink  color.  A  good  speci- 
men weighs  2,000  grams  and  is  231  inches  in  circumference,  with  a 
diameter  of  71  inches.  The  skin  is  1  inch  thick  and  the  core  11  inches 
in  diameter.  The  form  of  fruit  Is  oblate,  with  a  smooth,  flne  skin, 
light  green  in  color.  Tlie  rag  is  coarse,  the  flesh  rather  dry,  the  flavor 
sweet  and  agreeable.  One  fruit  contained  102  seeds.  This  pummelo 
is  not  widely  known  in  Brazil.  The  tree  is  low  and  spreading;  in 
form,  and  the  fruits  are  produced  in  clusters  like  the  grapefruit 
grown  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  have  possibilities  as  a  salad 
Iknit,  partlcfilarly  because  of  its  attractive  color  as  well  as  its  good 
flavor." 

87770  to  37782. 
From  the  grove  of  Dr.  Miguel  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Roma,  Bahia. 
37770.    GiTEUS  BEBGAMiA  Rlsso.  Borgamot  orange. 

"Tree  said  by  Dr.  Argollo  to  be  the  Bergamot  orange.  A 
typical  fruit  weighs  about  620  grams,  is  14i  inches  in  circum- 
ference, 4f  inches  in  diameter,  with  skin  flve-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  core  a  half  inch  in  diameter.    The  shape  is  somewhat 
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pyriform,  the  fmit  being  elongated  at  tbe  base  and  flattened  at 
tbe  apex.  The  smooth  surface  Is  yellowish  in  color.  The  rag  is 
coarse,  the  flesh  not  very  Juicy,  one  fruit  containing  about  110 
c.  c.  of  juice.  The  flavor  is  s>veet,  with  a  slight  bitter  twang. 
Qoality  can  be  considered  only  fair.  The  specimen  examined 
contained  7  seeds." 

87780.    Crntus  geandis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Pummelo. 

{Citrus  decumana  Murr.) 
*'A  seedless  variety,  not  widely  grown  in  Bahia,  apd  found  by 
us  only  in  this  one  garden.  Averages  about  1§  pounds  in  weight, 
has  u  rather  thick  skin  and  abundant  Juice.  The  flavor  is  that 
of  typical  grapefruits  grown  in  the  United  States.  Its  origin  is 
unknown.*' 

37781.  GiTBus  MEDicA  U  Citron. 
''A  fruit  about  1,000  grams  in  weight,  14f  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, 4|  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  skin  li  inches  thick,  and  a 
core  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  surface  is  rough  and  pale  green  in 
color.  The  flesh  contains  but  little  Juice  and  ia  pale  straw  color 
with  coarse  rag.  The  flesh  is  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
preserve." 

37782.  CiTBUS  SINENSIS  (L.)  Osbeck.  Oranire. 
**Ijaranja  selecta.    Cuttings  from  a  tree  on  Dr.  Argollo's  place. 

This  orange  has  been  introduced  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  under 
S.  P.  I.  No.  37840,  which  see  for  description." 
87783.    OmvB  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  KaTsl  oranffs. 

From  the  grove  of  Col.  Julio  Barretto,  Cabulla,  Bahia. 

"A  tree  said  to  be  more  than  40  years  old,  20  feet  in  height,  21 
feet  in  spread,  erect  in  habit,  headed  1  foot  5  inches  above  the 
ground,  with  a  trunk  38}  inches  in  circumference.  The  foliage  is 
qpMirse,  dark  green ;  no  spines.  There  are  in  the  June  crop  388  fruits 
and  in  the  December  crop  264  fruits.  Little  variation  is  noticeable 
among  them,  excepting  the  size  of  navels,  which  varies  from  small  to 
medium.  A  typical  fruit  weighs  420  grams,  is  11{  inches  in  circum- 
ference, 4}  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  core  tliree-fourths  of  an  inch 
In  diameter.  The  shape  is  elongated,  the  button  and  blossom  flush 
with  the  surface.  The  color  is  yellowish  green  and  the  flesh  golden 
yellow.  The  surface  is  smooth.  The  rag  is  tender  and  the  flesh 
very  Juicy,  one  fruit  containing  140  c.  c.  of  Juice.  The  flavor  is  sub- 
acid, the  quality  being  very  good.  The  navel  is  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  opening  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  This  tree 
is  remarkable  for  productiveness.  The  fruit  is  of  especially  fine 
quality.  It  is  budded  on  laranja  da  terra  stock.  (See  S.  P.  I.  Nob. 
37791  and  377»2)." 

37784  to  37786.    Gitbus  sp.  Lime  orange. 

From  the  grove  of  Col.  Jofto  de  Teive  e  Argollo,  Agua  Comprida, 
Bahia. 

37784.  '*  These  trees  are  about  20  years  of  age,  20  feet  in 
height,  20  feet  in  spread,  headed  about  4  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  with  trunks  25  inches  .in  circumference.  Erect 
and  open  habit  of  growth.     Foliage  sparse,  li^t  green  In 
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color;  few  spines;  tree  productive.  A  typical  fruit  weighs 
350  grams,  is  11  inclies  in  circumference.  3J  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  sicin  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  core  11  inches 
in  diameter.  The  form  is  oval  to  nearly  spherical ;  color  yel- 
lowish green  when  ripe.  The  surface  is  smooth,  the  flesh 
golden  yellow  in  color.  The  rag  is  tender  and  the  juice  is 
abundant,  a  single  specimen  containing  125  c.  c.  of  Juice.  The 
flavor  is  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  orange  and  lime,  sweet  and 
pleasant  The  seeds  are  2  to  8  in  number.  Gol.  Argollo  says 
that  this  variety  comes  true  from  the  seed.  It  is  common  in 
the  markets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  February  and  March, 
and  is  evidently  highly  esteemed  by  the  Brazilians  because  of 
its  pleasant,  refreshing  flavor.  It  is  used  extensively  for  mak- 
ing an  orangeade  which  the  Brazilians  esteem  more  highly  than 
that  made  from  othef  citrus  fruits." 

37785  and  37786.     See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37784  for  description. 
37787.     Citrus  LiifETTA  Ilisso.  Sweet  lime. 

From  the  grove  of  Dr.  Fortunate  da  Sllva,  OabuUa,  Bahia. 

"  This  fruit,  known  in  Portuguese  as  lima  doce,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  lemon,  a  typical  fruit  being  2i  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  is 
pale  green  in  color,  externally,  and  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  core  is  closed  and  small ;  the  juice  sweet 
and  cloying  in  flavor.  This  is  a  fruit  that  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Bahians.  Its  flavor  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lime,  but  witli  less 
acidity.  The  seeds  number  12.  The  tree  is  very  productive." 
37788  and  37789. 

From  the  grove  of  Col,  Frederico  da  Costa,  Matatu,  Bahia. 

37788.  Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Navel  orange. 
**A  tree  about  15  years  old,  16  feet  in  height,  21  feet  in  spread, 

headed  about  15  inches  above  ground,  spreading  in  form,  with  a 
trunk  31  inches  in  circumference.  The  foliage  is  very  dense, 
dark  green ;  no  spines.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  113  fruits, 
in  the  December  crop  24,  no  prominent  variations  being  appar- 
ent among  them.  A  typical  fruit  is  about  440  grams  in  weight 
12i  inches  In  circumference,  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  skin  Is 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  core  is  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shape  is  elongated,  the  button  end 
slightly  sunken,  the  blossom  end  slightly  raise<l.  The  surface  is 
light  golden  in  color.  The  rag  is  very  tender,  and  the  juice  Is 
abundant,  one  fruit  containing  150  c.  c.  of  juice.  The  navel  is 
1  inch  in  diameter  and  the  navel  opening  is  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  wide." 

37789.  Citrus  limetta  Risso.    Rutacese.  Sweet  lime. 
For  description  of  the  sweet  lime,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  37787. 

87790.     Mangifera  indica  L.    Anacardiaceje.  Bose  mango. 

From  Roma,  Bahia.    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37846  for  description. 
37791  and  37792.    Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutaceie. 

Navel  orange. 

From  tlie  grove  of  Col.  Julio  Barretto,  Cabulla,  Bahia. 
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87791.  "A  tree  believed  to  be  about  40  years  old,  but  with  a 
top  much  younger  than  this,  perhaps  8  years  old,  as  the  tree 
has  been  renewed  by  cutting  It  back  to  the  old  stump.  Its 
height  is  about  10  feet,  its  spread  12  feet,  its  habit  droop- 
ing, its  trunk  29f  inches  In  circumference,  and  It  is  headed 
14  Inches  above  the  ground.  Tlie  foliage  is  dense,  dark 
green;  no  thorns.  In  the  June  crop  there  are  139  fruits 
and  in  the  December  crop  35,  the  principal  variations  being 
in  the  size  of  the  navel,  which  Is  from  very  small  to  medium." 

87792.  **A  tree  said  to  be  more  than  40  years  old,  about  20 
feet  in  height,  and  27  feet  in  spread,  erect  in  habit,  headed 
more  than  4  feet  above  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  37 ^  Inches 
In  drcumference.  The  foliage  Is  sparse,  dark  green ;  no  spines. 
In  the  June  crop  there  are  234  fruits  and  In  the  December 
crop  189,  among  them  being  many  which  are  flattened  or 
wrinkled.  Navels  vary  from  medium  to  large  In  size,  some 
of  them  loeing  very  large  and  protruding.  This  and  S.  P.  I. 
No.  37791  are  from  a  grove  that  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
very  oldest  existing  In  Bahia.  The  Bahla  navel  orange  is 
believed  to  have  originated  near  it.  Many  of  the  trees  in 
this  grove  are  said  to  be  about  40  or  more  years  of  age,  but 
have  had  their  tops  renewed  several  times  by  cutting  back 
to  the  trunk,  a  custom  common  in  Bahian  orchards.  The 
orchardists  generally  believe  that  these  renewed  tops  produce 
better  fruit  than  the  original  tree.  It  appears  to  us  that 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  trees  grow  older  and 
decline  in  vigor  and  productiveness,  the  fruit  naturally  be- 
comes smaller  and  poorer.  By  renewal  its  size  and  quality 
are  considerably  increased,  equal  i)erhaps  to  the  fruits  borne 
by  a  young  tree.  This  45-year-old  orchard  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  profitable  in  Bahla." 

87793.    Citrus  sp.    Rutacea;.  Lime  orange. 

From  the  grove  of  Col.  JoSo  de  Telve  e  Argollo,  Agua  Comprlda, 
Bahla.    Lime  orange,  called  In  Portuguese  laranja  lima.    See  S.  P.  I. 
No.  37784  for  description. 
87794.    Neoglaziovia  varjegata  (Arruda)  Mez.    Bromeliaceee.      Caro&. 
(Billbergia  variegata  Schultz.) 
From  Joazeiro,  Brazil.    Presented  by  Dr,  Leo  Zehntner,  Director  of  the 
Horto  Florestal,  7oazeiro.  Bahla. 

"This  plant  Is  found  In  the  caatlngas  or  dry  lands  of  the  interior  of 
Bahla  State,  particularly  around  Joazelro.  It  gi-ows  to  a  height  of  4 
or  5  feet,  and  is  conspicuous  among  tlie  other  plants  on  the  caatinga 
because  of  Its  variegated  leaves,  which  are  deep  green  blotched  with 
white.  The  natives  harvest  the  wild  plants,  extract  the  fiber,  and  make 
of  It  ropes,  baskets,  hammocks,  etc.  One  of  the  commonest  articles 
made  of  caro&  fiber  is  a  small  rope  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
fliameter  and  6  feet  in  length,  which  is  sold  in  the  Joazelro  markets  at 
100  relfl  (about  3  cents)  £nd  Is  used  to  string  up  hammocks. 

"Statistics  concerning  the  extent  of  the  carod  Industry  are  lacking. 
The  plant  should  be  worthy  of  a  trial  In  the  southwestern  United  States, 
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however,   to  determine  its  value  and  tbe  feasibiHty  of  economically 
extracting  the  fiber." 
Plants. 

37795.  CiTBus  BiawAMiA  Risso.    Ratacee.  Berflramot  orange. 
From  Roma,  Bahla.    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37779  for  description. 

37796.  CiTBus  siNSNSiB  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rntaceft.  Oranga. 
From  the  grove  of  Senhor  JoSo  EUas  Bsteres,  Nictheroy,   Rio  de 

Janeiro. 

"Cuttings. of  laranja  Hiiecta  from  a  variety  whKdi  is  a  favorite  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  cultivation  being  mucfi  mom  extensive  than  that 
of  the  Bahla  navel  orange.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  this  should  be, 
when  one  considers  that  the  nav«l  is  seedless  while  Selecta  contains 
numerous  seeds.  It  seems  to  be  the  popular  opinion,  however,  that 
Selecta  is  a  betteir  flavored  orange  than  the  aavel  grown  in  this  section. 
Selecta  is  believed  to  be  tbe  parent  of  the  Bahla  navel,  and  there  is 
good  evidence  to  substantiate  this  belief.  It  Is  an  orange  of  good  size, 
about  as  large  as  a  good  Oalifomfa  Watiiington  Navel,  but  slightly 
flattened  or  oblate  in  form.  The  flesh  Is  tender  and  Juicy  and  of  a 
delicious  sprightly  flavor,  rather  a  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  Bahia 
navel,  which  is  usually  lacking  in  acidity.'* 
87797.    Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutao^ie.  Orange. 

From  Maxambomba,  Brazil. 

"  Cuttings  of  laranja  da  pera  from  Maxambomba,  about  30  kilometers 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  Central  Railway.  This  variety  Is  called  the 
pear  orange,  presumably  because  of  its  slightly  elongated  form.  It  is  a 
smaller  fruit  than  the  Selecta,  being  more  nearly  comparable  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sweet,  grown  in  California.  These  cuttings  are  from  the 
grove  of  Jos^  Maria  Corres,  one  of  the  best  in  the  region  around 
Maxambomba.  The  trees  are  very  prolific  fruiters  and  ripen  their 
crop  about  Christmas  time,  at  almost  the  opposite  season  of  the  year 
from  Selecta,  which  ripens  from  March  or  April  until  September.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  varieties  of  the  region,  and  while  rather 
seedy,  there  is  an  abundance  of  Juice  and  little  rag.  The  fiavor  is  very 
sweet  and  not  so  refreshing  as  Selecta." 
37798.    CiTSUS  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacefle.  Orange. 

"  From  the  nursery  of  Eickhoff,  Carneiro  LeSo  &  Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Cuttings  of  laranja  da  pera.  See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37797  for  a  description  of 
this  variety." 

37799  to  37801. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  April  2,  1914.  Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

37799  and  87800.    Castanxa  moujssima  Blume.    Fagacee.    Chestnut. 
From  the  village  of  Yatzeko,  south  of  Sianfb,  Shensi,  China.    Janu- 
ary 20,  1914. 

37799.  "(No.  2006a.)  A  large-flrnlted  variety  of  Chinese  chest- 
nut, which  locally  is  propagated  by  top  grafting.  The  trees  are 
of  low-branching  habits  and  prefer  a  well-drained,  decomposed 
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rock  soil,  possibly  at  the  foot  of  mountains.  They  seem  to  be 
quite  resistant  to  the  bark  disease  but  may  perhaps  not^be  quite 
hardy  north  of  Washington,  D.  G.  Chinese  name  K'uei  U  tzu, 
meaning  '  superior  chestnut* " 

STSOa    "(No.  9007a.)    The  ocainazy  form  of  local  chestnut,  having 

rather  small  nnts;  U>e  Usees  are  lew  branching  and  do  not  grow 

tall;  the  leaves  pen4«t  on  ^e  trees  till  spring.    Chinese  name 

Yim  li  ta^  meaaVeg  '  allver  chesftnttt'    Prc^tagated  from  seed  only. 

See  remarks  under  Nos.  a005a  and  2006a   [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37548 

and  87709]." 

87801.'  DiosPTBOS  LOTUS  L.    XMospyraceo.  Persimmon. 

"(No.  2006a.    Mountains  near  Nantotchu,  south  of  Slanfu,   Shensl, 

China.    January  21,  1914.)     The  wild  form  of  cultivated  Japanese  and 

Chinese  persimmon,  collected  at  an  altitude  of  over  2,000  feet  above  sea 

level.    Chinese  name  Yeh  shih  tzH,'* 

See  No.  1096  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37540]  for  additional  Information. 

37802.  Bheedia  brasilieksis  (Mart.)  Planch,  and  Triana.  Clu- 
siacese.  Bakopaxy. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Willis,  director  of 
the  Jardlm  Botanlco.    Received  April  13,  1914. 

"A  beautiful  pyramidal  tree  of  the  family  Guttlferse,  icnown  in  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  where  It  Is  Indigenous,  under  the  name  of  bakopary. 
As  title  name  Indicates,  the  fruit  greatly  resembles  the  bakury  (Platania  in- 
9%ffni9 — ArUiocle^  eiculenta) ;  it  is  somewhat  smaller  In  size  than  the  latter, 
and  while  not  considered  so  delicious,  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  par- 
ticularly when  prepared  In  the  form  of  a  doce  or  Jam,  when,  as  one  authority 
says.  It  Is  'a  nectar.'  In  general  form  the  fruit  Is  ovate,  rather  sharp  at 
the  apex.  In  length  It  varies  from  1}  to  1^  Inches,  in  width  from  1  to  li 
Inches.  The  stem  Is  1}  to  2  Inches  In  length,  rather  stout.  When  fully  ripe 
the  color  Is  light  orange  yellow  tin^sd  wltti  green.  The  tough,  pliable  skin, 
abont  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  surrounds  the  soft,  transluceBt,  snowy  white 
pulp  in  which  the  two  oblong  elUptical  seeds  are  embedded.  In  flavor  the 
pulp  Is  subacid,  sprightly,  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  mangosteen,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  delicate. 

''Deserves  a  trial  in  the  warmest  sections  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
for  its  own  merits  as  a  fruit  but  In  connection  with  the  mangosteen  experi- 
ments. As  a  stock  for  the  mangosteen  it  might  prove  of  value."  (WUsan 
Popenoe,) 

For  an  Illustration  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  bakopary,  see  Plate  IIL 

Plants. 

37803  to  37805.    Citrus  spp.    ButacesB. 

Presented  by  Mr.  James  Birch  Borer,  mycologist.  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  through  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer.  Received  April 
21,  1914. 

37803.    CiTBua  AXJKAJiTUFouA  (Christm.)  Swingles  Lime* 

From  the  Island  of  Tobago,  Brittah  West  Indies. 
Cuttings, 
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37804.     CiTHUS  GBANDis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Alamoen. 

{Citrus  decumana  Murr.) 

From  Surinam. 

"Alamoen.  During  the  past  three  years  I  have  made  several  trips  to 
Surinam  and  have  found ,  there  a  fruit  which  they  call  alamoen,  and 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  far  superior  to  the  grapefruit  In  flavor.  So  ftir 
as  I  can  ^earn  It  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  trees  are  growing 
everywhere  there  and  thousands  of  fruit  rotting  every  year.  Trees  come 
true  to  seed,  I  have  been  told  by  various  planters  in  Surinam."  {Rorer.) 
87805.     Citrus  limetta  Risso.  Sweet  lime. 

From  the  Island  of  Tobago,  British  West  Indies. 

37806.  Abelmoschus  ESCtnLENTUs  (L.)  Moench.    Malvaceas. 
{Hibiscus  esculefitus  L.)  Oknu 

From  Rashida,  Dakhleh  Oasis,  Western  Egypt.  Presented  by  Sheik  Aba 
Bakr,  through  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Re- 
ceived April  22,  1914. 

37807.  Brassica  oleracea  caulo-rapa  X  viridis.    Brassicacese. 

Marrow  kale. 

From  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  England.  Procured  from  E.  Webb  &  Sons. 
Received  April  20,  1914. 
"This  Is  a  cross  between  thousand-headed  kale  and  kohl-rabl.  Produces  a 
thickened  stem  of  a  marrowy  nature,  and  grows  about  5  feet  high.  During  the 
autumn  the  leaves  should  be  cut  and  given  to  cattle.  Later  on,  before  severe 
frost  sets  In,  gather  the  stems  and  store,  safe  from  frost,  for  food  supplies 
through  the  winter.  The  culture  is  similar  to  thousand-headed  kale."  {Webh 
d  Sons.) 

37808.  Eremocitrits  glauca  (Lindl.)  Swingle.    Rutaceae. 
{Atalantia  glauca  Benth.)  Desert  kumquat. 

From  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden, 
director.  Botanic  Garden.    Received  April  22,  1914. 
"  Fresh  fruits  of  the  native  lime  from  CJollarenebrl,  In  the  northwest  of  this 
State."     {Maiden.) 

37809  to  37812. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 
37809.    PoNciRUS  TRiFOLiATA  (L.)  Raf.    Rutaceee.       Trifoliate  orange. 
{Citrus  trifoliata  L.) 

From  Slanfu,  Shensl,  China.    Received  April  2,  1914. 

"(No.  2009a.  January  26,  1914.)  The  well-known  hardy  trifoliate 
orange,  quite  common  on  the  Slanfu  iJlaln  on  Chinese  burial  grounds. 
Sparingly  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  especially  around  old  temple  gardens. 
The  plant  Is  much  used  by  Chinese  gardeners  In  pot  culture  upon  which 
to  graft  various  citrus  fruits  and  keep  them  dwarfed.    Locally  the  fruits 
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37809  to  37812— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

are  used  as  fuel  after  having  been  roughly  crushed  and  partly  dried. 
The  wood  occasionally  is  employed  in  carpentering  work  and  for  tool 
handles  and  carrying  poles,  but  it  Is  not  much  thought  of.  The  plant 
seems  to  be  able  to  stand  a  great  amount  of  drought  and  some  alkali 
also,  and  it  might  prove  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  hedge  plant  for  sec- 
tions of  the  semiarid  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe. 
The  fruits  of  this  orange  are  often  quite  large  and  elongated  near  the 
peduncle.  May  possibly  be  a  different  and  perhaps  hardier  variety  than 
the  ordinary  Japanese  form.  Chinese  name  CKou  ch*^ng  tzH," 
37810.    Ulmus  parvifolia  Jacq.    Ulmacese.  Elm. 

From  the  village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu,  Shensi.     Received 
April  14,  1914. 

"(No.  2010a.  January  21,  1914.)  A  small-leaved  species  of  elm, 
growing  In  favorable  localities  into  a  tall  tree  with  a  heavy  trunk;  on 
dry,  exposed  loess  cliffs,  however,  it  remains  in  the  nature  of  a  tall 
shrub.  The  bark  is  scaly  and  thrown  off  in  small  patches,  making  the 
trunk  and  limbs  quite  smooth;  the  trees  flower  in  late  summer  and  the 
ripe  fruits,  together  with  the  dead,  brown  foliage,  are  retained  in  shel- 
cered  spots  until  springtime.  This  elm  is  very  drought  resistant  and 
stands  a  fair  amount  of  alkali.  It  is  much  planted  by  the  Chinese  for 
its  lumber,  which  is  durable  and  tenacious  and  in  special  demand  by  cart 
builders.  Of  value  for  the  mild- wintered  semiarid  sections  of  the  United 
States  as  a  useful  lumber  tree  and  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  parks  and 
along  roads.  Chinese  name  Kuang  kuang  yii  shu,  meaning  'lustrous' 
or  *  shiny  elm  tree.* " 
37811  and  37812.    Diospyros  lotus  L.    Diospyracea.  Persimmon. 

37811.  From  Fuping,  Shensi.    Received  April  14,  1914. 

."(No.  2011a.  February  3,  1914,)  An  improved  varjety  of  the 
ordinary  lotus  persimmon  of  North  China,  used  extensively  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  stock  for  their  cultivated  kaki  varieties.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  practice  of  patch  budding  in  late  spring  should  be 
*  followed,  and  the  Chinese  as  a  rule  set  two  or  three  buds  on  the 
same  stock,  so  as  to  make  sure.  This  lotus  persimmon  occurs 
naturally  in  dry  loess  ravines,  along  steep  edges  of  loess  table- 
lands, and  on  pebbly  and  rocky  Inclines.  It  seems  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  truly  amazing  amount  of  drought  and  also  a  fair  percentage 
of  alkali,  but  the  trees  do  not  thrive  on  low  places  or  on  lands  which 
are  not  properly  drained.  The  use  of  this  lotus  persimmon  as  a 
stock  in  America  may  possibly  make  persimmon  culture  successful, 
even  in  regions  with  a  summer  rainfall  of  10  to  12  inches  only. 
Local  name  Juan  tsao  tzu,  meaning  *  soft  jujube.'  " 

37812.  From  Ishih,  Shansi,    Received  April  4,  1914. 

"(No.  2012a.  February  12,  1914.)  The  ordinary  form  of  the  wild 
lotus  persimmon,  the  fruits  of  which  are  a  sweetmeat  for  children. 
For  further  information  see  preceding  number.  Local  name  Juan 
tsao  tzHr 

37813  to  37818. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Ooding,  Ameri- 
can consul  general.  Received  April  11,  1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Coding,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 
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87813  to  37818— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goding.) 
37813.     AcHBADELPHA  MAifMosA  (U)  Cook.    Sapotaceft.  Sapote. 

(Lucuma  mammosa  Gaertn.  f.) 

**Mamey  Colorado.  A  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  teacup,  mieinbUng  a 
potato  iu  general  appearance,  tbe  skin  being  roui^  dark  greenish 
brown,  mottled .  with  sordid  yellow.  The  edible  portion  is  red,  soft, 
sweet,  with  a  peculiar  bat  pleasant  flavor,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
shuttle-shaped  seed  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  chestnut-brown  color  and 
always  apparently  split  along  one  side;  within  the  hard,  thin,  shining 
shell  Is  a  white  kernel.  These  fruits  are  produced  by  large  trees  com- 
mon throughout  the  warm  coastal  region  of  Ecuador,  whence  they  are 
brought,,  in  quantities,  by  the  natives  to  the  Guayaquil  markets.  In 
Mexico  are  to  be  found  fruits  bearing  similar  namea^  but  widely  dilTering 
otherwise." 
87814.    Mammba  Americana  L.    GlusiaceBe.  ICammee. 

**Mamey  aartaji/na^  also  called  fVMta  terrano,  Ia  gemnral  i^ipearance 
resembles  the  colorctdo.  The  edible  part,  however,  is  rather  hard  like 
that  of  the  squash,  in  which  are  to  be  found  two  large,  rough  nuts  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  but  otherwise  rounded,  the  flat  surfaces  lying  together, 
inside  being  the  kernel.  The  hard  exterior  of  tbe  nut  is  grated  by  the 
natives  and  used  to  kill  fleas ;  when  applied  to  infested  dogs  the  parasites 
leave  the  animal  at  once.  This  fruit  is  used  locally  only  for  making 
an  excellent  jam.  These  fruits  are  produced  by  large  trees  common 
throughout  the  warm  coastal  region  of  Ecuador,  whenoe  they  are 
brought,  in  quantities,  by  the  natives 'to  the  Guayaquil  markets.  In 
Mexico  are  to  be  found  fruits  bearing  similar  names,  but  wl4ely  difTerlng 
otha-wise.** 

378 15.  ( Undetermined. ) 

"Zapote,  This  fruit  outwardly  resembles  a  round  summer  squash,  the 
smooth  skin  being  pale  greenish^  hard,  and  thick.  The  'inside  Is  deep 
(»'ange  yellow,  stringy,  not  unlike  tlie  Interior  of  a  mango  in  ai^pearance 
and  taste,  and  incloses  four  or  five  long,  more  or  leas  three-cornered  nuts 
with  leathery  skin  to  which  the  stringy  pulp  flrraly  adheres,  within 
being  the  kernel.  These  fruits  are  produced  by  large  trees  common 
throughout  the  warm  coastal  region  of  Ecuador,  whence  they  are  brought 
by  the  natives,  in  large  quantities,  to  the  Guayaquil  markets.  In  Mexico 
are  to  be  found  fruits  bearing  similar  names,  but  widely  differing 
otherwise." 

37816.  TaiPHASiA  tbifoua  (Burm.  f.)  P.  Wilson.    Butaoee. 
{TriphMia  aurantiola  Ix>ur.) 

"Ldmoncillo.  Grows  on  a  bushy  shrub  about  6  feet  high,  with  several 
stems.    It  is  used  in  making  Jams  and  other  preserves." 

"This  is  a  spiny  shrub,  having  leaves  composed  of  three  egg-shaped 
leaflets,  notched  at  the  top;  its  flowers  are  white  and  sweet  scented  and 
usually  grow  singly  in  the  leaf  axils,  producing  1  to  8  celled  berries, 
containing  a  single  seed  surrounded  with  pulp  in  each  cell.  They  have 
ft  trilobed  calyx,  as  many  petals,  six  distinct  stamens,  and  an  ovary 
elevated  on  a  short  stalk  and  ending  in  a  longish  thick  style  which  ulti- 
mately falls  away.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  China,  but  it  is  now 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  la  also  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies.  Its  fruits  are  nbout  as  large  as  haxelnuts  and  have  a 
red  skin.    When  ripe  they  have  an  agreeable  sweet  t9M^  but  if  gathered 
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Plate  111. 


The  Bakopary  (Rheedia  brasiliensis  (Mart.)  Planch,  and  Triana),  S.  P.  I. 

Na  37802. 

The  bakopary,  sathre  of  the  State  of  B  io  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  occasionally  planted  in  gardens^ 
Is  a  handsome  omamental  tree  and  produces  bright-yellow  traits  with  translucent,  whUe  flesh. 
The  fls7or  is  subacid,  delicate,  and  spicy,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  mansosteen.  to  which  it  is 
related  and  for  which  it  may  prove  a  good  stock.  (Photographed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Messrs. 
Dorsett^  Shsumel,  and  Popenoe,  January  2, 1914;  natural  ske;  P15415FS.) 
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Plate  IV. 


The  CarnaubaPalm  (Copernicia  cerifera  Martius),  8.  P.  I.  No.  37866. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  Brazilian  fan  palm  found  in  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sao 
Francisco,  both  scattered  and  in  comparat  ively  large  groves.  The  trees  attain  a  diameter  of  12 
inches  or  more  and  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet.  The  trunks  are  used  for  fence  posts  and  in  house 
construction.  The  nuts  are  highly  prized  for  hog  feed.  Candles  made  from  the  wax  exuding 
i^om  the  leaves,  which  is  much  harder  than  tallow  or  paraflAn,  are  dark  yellowish  brown  in  color 
and  bum  with  a  clear,  yellow,  fairly  brilliant  flama  The  wax  industry,  which  was  formerly 
prosx)erous  in  this  region,  is  not  now  very  remunerative,  owing  primarily,  it  Is  said,  to  the  fact 
that  extensive  landowners  have  prohibited  the  cutting  of  the  leaves.  (Photogn^hed  at  8ento 
8e,  Brazil,  by  Messrs.  Dorsett  and  Popenoe,  February  20, 1914;  P14910F3.) 
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37813  to  37818— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  W-  Goding.) 

green  they  have  a  strong  flavor  of  tui*pentine,  and  the  pulp  is  very 
sticky.    They  are  sometimes  preserved  whole  in  simp  and  occasionally 
sent  to  this  country  from  Manila  as  lime  berries."     {Lindley,  Tremtury 
0/  Botany ^  vol.  2,  p.  ItlS,) 
87817.    PuNiOA  GBANATUM  L.    Puulcaceae.  Pomegranate. 

"  Granada.    The  tree  attains  a  height  of  10  to  15  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  2  to  3  inches.    The  fruit  is  used  for  the  table  and  for  flavoring." 
37818.    Anjvona  squamosa  L.    Annonaceie.  Sweetsop. 

"  This  fruit  also  grows  on  a  tree  some  12  to  15  feet  high.  The  fruit  is 
delicious  for  table  use,  much  more  so  than  the  oherimoyaJ* 

37819.    Mauritia  vinifera  Martius.    Phcanicaceee.    Buxity  palm. 

From   Januaria,   Mlnas   Geraes,   Brazil.     Collected   by   Messrs.   Dorsett, 
Shamel,  and  Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Plants  received 
April  13,  1914. 
(No.  72.    February  14,  1914.)    The  Burity  palm.    See  No.  32878  for  previous 
intrcMluction  and  description. 

37820  and  37821.    Pelargonixtm  spp.    Geraniacese.     Geranium. 
From   Kew,  England.    Presented  by    Sir   David   Prain,   director,   Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Cuttings  received  April  16, 1914. 

37820.  PELABGONiriC  CAPITATUM   (L.)   L'Heilt. 
For  previous  introduction  see  S.  P.  I,  No.  31957. 

37821.  Pelargonium  kadula  (Cav.)  L*Herit 

For  previous  introductions  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31965  and  81966L 
Var.  major. 

37822  to  37869- 

From  Brazil.  Ck>llected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson 
Popenc^,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Received  April  13,  1914. 
Qtoled  notes  (except  as  otherwise  indicated)  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel, 
and  I'openoe. 

37822.  Opuntia  sp.    Caetaceffi.  Prickly-pear. 
From  Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  l^linas  Geraes. 

"(No.  64.  January  26,  1914.)  Cuttings  taken  from  plants  in  a  back 
yard  in  the  edge  of  town.    Quite  common  here.** 

87823.    Cebeus  jamacabu  DO.    Gactacefe.  Cactus. 

From  Januaria,  Minas  Geraes. 

"(No.  65.  February  14,  3914.)  Mandacaru  de  hoi,  growing  25  or  80 
feet  high.  Said  to  produce  an  edible  fruit,  and  the  wood  is  commonly 
used  in  building.    Several  large  plants  were  seen  here." 

Cuttings. 
37824  to  37828.    Opuntia  spp.    Cactaceee.  Prickly-pear. 

Cuttings  of  the  following : 
87824.    "(No.  66.    Morrinhos,  Minas  Geraes.    February  16,  1914.) 
Low-growing  cactus  called  palma,  said  to  produce  very  good  fruit 
Found  on  the  hillside  Just  back  of  the  old  church." 
71476*— 17 4 
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37822  to  S786»—C(mtd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsettindodm 

87825.  "(No.  67.  Bom  Jesos  da  Lapa,  Bahia.  V^nurj 2S. ttlii 
Collected  on  the  aide  of  the  hill  of  solid  rock  which  Uei  it  t^ 
edge  of  town." 

87886.  "(No.  ea  Joazeiro,  Bahia.  February  23,  1914.)  Fno& 
Ilha  do  Fogo  in  the  Bio  Sao  Franciaco.  Galled  ^m  It  tbt 
natlvee." 

87887.  "(No.  70.  Joazeiro.  Bahia.  Febmary  24, 1914.)  Twopidy 
of  nearly  spineless  Opuntia  growing  along  the  fence  of  the  Boti 
Florestal.'* 

87888.  "(No.  71.  Bom  Fim.  March  27,  1914.)  Padiotttrile 
common  spiny  variety,  secured  a  mile  or  two  out  of  town  oo  & 
hillside  in  the  campo." 

87880  to  8786a 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Plants  purchased  of  Bidchofl,  Offiieiro  Uio 
ftCkx 

37880.  Mtboiabia  edttus  (Veil.)  Skeels.  Myrtacese.  Cintaei 
{Eugenia  edidU  Veil.) 
"  The  cambucd,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Jandro^  BncL 
and  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  highly  appredtted  tnl 
In  growth  the  tree  is  very  similar  to  the  Jabotlcaba,  the  lesTCs  bd&r 
considerably  larger,  however,  and  the  bark  a  dark«*  shade  of  brovt 
A  row  of  fine  q^ecimens  in  the  Jardim  Botanico  bears  the  prds 
number  58.  The  fruits  are  produced  both  on  the  small  limbs  aodtc 
the  trunk,  though  the  specimens  we  have  seen  do  not  fruit  dear  dm 
to  the  ground,  as  the  jaboticaba  frequently  does.  The  seasoa  is  frai 
February  to  May  In  this  region. 

"  In  form  the  fruit  is  oblate,  11  inches  in  length,  and  2  iDdtes :: 
breadth ;  stem,  practically  none,  the  fruits  being  sessile,  or  oeir^ 
bo;  base  flattened,  cavity  none;  apex  flattened,  calyx  persistcfltJ 
very  small,  brown  disk  not  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  ditmet^ 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit ;  skins  smooth,  orrnge  rdlo*  ii 
color,  thin,  tenacious,  fairly  tough ;  flesh  divided  into  two  portidK 
the  flrm  outer  flesh  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  leathery,  very  ^ 
in  taste,  light  orange  in  color,  the  inner  flesh,  constitating  the  ed^ 
portion  of  the  fruit,  being  soft.  Jellylike  in  consistency,  translna^- 
light  orange  in  color,  subacid  in  flavor,  greatly  resonbling  soik^ 
the  passifloras,  quite  pleasant  and  evidently  highly  esteemed  by  ^ 
Brazilians;  seed  oval  or  nearly  so,  compressed,  about  seven-eigk-Js 
of  an  inch  in  length,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  ff^ 
eighths  of  an  Inch  in  thickness,  the  cotyledons  light  purple  in  coiff 
seed  coat  deep  brown,  reticulated,  not  adhering  very  doaely  to  ^ 
flesh.  For  trial  in  Florida  and  southern  Galifomla.** 
87830  to  37838.    Eugenia  spp.    Myrtaces. 

87830.    BuGENiA  oAMPESTBis  Velloso.  Cambuhy  da  Iidii- 

{Eugenia  arrabidae  Berg.) 
"A  small,  highly  ornamental  tree,  native  of  Brazil.   It  iscoe- 
monly  known  as  Cambuhy  da  India  or  Uvaia  do  campo,   1^ 
leaves  are  small,  linear  lanceolate,  opposite,  deep  gre»i  In  coJ^Tf 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  September,  are  aiilh^: 
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7823  to  37869— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
and  terminal,  and  are  followed  by  small,  yellow,  rather  acid 
fruits  which  are  appreciated  by  the  natiyes.  The  bark  is  said 
to  be  astringent  and  aromatic.  For  trial  in  southern  Florida 
and  southern  California." 
87881.    EuGSNiA  MTBdANTHES  Nicdenzu. 

{Eugenia  edulis  Benth.  and  Hook,  not  Yell.) 

Cereja  do  Bio  Ghrands. 
"  The  cereja  do  Rio  Orandii,  a  small  tree  native  of  Brazil,  with 
small,  oblong,  acute,  dark-green  leaves,  producing  in  June  ob- 
long, pirpllsh  red  fruits  about  the  size  of  an  olive,  with  greenish 
flesh.  It  is  said  to  bear  prodigiously.  The  fruits  are  rather 
hard  when  ripe,  and  for  this  reason  are  usually  mashed  into  a 
paste  before  being  eaten.  For  trial  in  southern  Florida  and 
southern  California." 
37882.    BuG^mA  bpboiosa  Cambess. 

'*A  Brazilian  myrtaceous  fTuit  listed  by  Eickhoff,  Carnelro 
LeSlo  &  Co.  under  this  name.  It  is  said  to  be  of  value  for  its 
fruit.    For  trial  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  California.*' 

"A  large  much-branched  tree,  indigenous  to  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  In  Brazil.  The  leaves  are  petiolate,  elliptic  or  obovate 
elliptic,  obtuse,  pubescent  when  young,  but  at  length  glabrate. 
The  flowers  are  borne  upon  solitary  peduncles  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves;  petals  obovate,  concave,  pellucid  punctate,  ciliolate. 
The  fruit  of  this  species  is  edible  but  is  little  known,  and  a 
good  description  Is  lacking."  (Cambeasedea,  In  St,  Hilaire, 
Flora  Brasiliae  Mcridionalis,  vol.  2,  p.  /351,  1829,) 
87833.     Genipa  amebicara  L.    Rubiaces.  Oenipap. 

**A  large  tree,  native  of  the  American  Tropics.  In  the  British 
West  Indies  it  is  called  genipap;  in  Brazil,  genipapo.  At  Bahia  it 
is  very  common,  and  during  the  season  the  markets  are  full  of  the 
fruit.  Some  of  the  finest  specimen  trees  we  saw  were  fully  60  feet 
in  lieight,  symmetrical  and  stately  In  appearance,  but  devoid  of 
foliage  for  a  part  of  the  year,  as  the  species  is  deciduous  in  this 
climate.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  oblong  obovate, 
sometimes  entire,  sometimes  more  or  less  dentate,  dark  green  in 
color.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  November,  are  small  and 
light  yellow  in  color.  The  fruits  are  the  size  of  an  orange,  broadly 
oval  to  nearly  spherical  in  form,  russet  brown  in  color.  After  being 
picked  they  are  not  ready  to  be  eaten  until  they  have  softened  and 
are  bordering  on  decay.  A  thin  layer  of  granular  flesh  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  tender  membranous  skin,  and  inclosed  by  this  is 
a  mass  of  soft,  brownish  pulp  In  which  the  numerous  small,  com- 
pressed seeds  are  embedded.  It  is  difficult  to  eat  the  pulp  without 
swallowing  the  seeds.  The  flavor  is  characteristic  and  quite  pro- 
nounced; it  may  be  likened,  perhaps,  to  that  of  dried  apples,  but  it 
is  somewhat  stronger  and  the  aroma  is  considerably  more  pene- 
trating. 

"Besides  being  eaten  in  the  fresh  state,  the  fruit  is  put  to 
numerous  other  uses,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
manufacture  of  a  distilled  liquor  known  as  licor  de  genipapo.  This 
article  retains  the  ];)eculiar  and  distinctive  flavor  of  the  ripe  fruit 
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and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Brazilians.  Its  mannfactare  Is  carried 
on  commercially  in  certain  regions.  A  refreshing  drink,  known  as 
genipapada,  is  also  prepared  from  the  ripe  fmit,  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  water,  much  as  lemonade  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

"A  dye  is  extracted  from  the  green  fruit  which,  according  to 
Barbosa  Rodrigues,  is  employed  by  the  Mundurucu  Indians  for  tat- 
tooing.   It  is  also  used  for  coloring  clothes,  straw,  hammocks,  etc. 

"  Various  medicinal  uses  are  attributed  to  the  genlpap  by  the 
Brazilians;  the  root  is  said  to  be  purgative  and  the  Juice  of  the 
fruit  diuretic.  For  trial  in  southern  Florida  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia." 

37834.  Campomanbsia  fenzliana  (Berg)  Glaziou.    Myrtacee. 

Onablroba. 

"A  small  Brazilian  myrtaceous  tree  with  foliage  remarkably  simi- 
lar to  that  of  some  of  the  European  oaks.  The  conunon  name* 
ifuabiroba^  which  Is  applied  to  it,  is  also  given,  with  various  minor 
variations,  such  as  gabiroba  and  guabiraba,  to  several  fruits  of  tiie 
two  allied  genera  Abbevlllea  and  Gampomanesia. 

"Although  occasionally  reaching  a  height  of  30  or  35  feet  the 
guablroba,  as  commonly  seen  in  gardens,  is  a  tree  of  20  or  25  feet 
in  height,  rather  sparsely  follatetl,  with  elliptical-ovate  entire  leaves 
about  2  inches  in  length,  the  veins  depressed  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
prominent  on  the  ventral  surface. 

"The  fruits  greatly  resemble  small  guavas;  they  are  from  three- 
fourths  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  oblate  in  form,  the  apex  crowned  bj* 
a  large  disk  and  prominent  5-parted  calyx.  In  color  they  are  oraofpe 
yellow  when  fully  ripe,  the  surface  slightly  wrinkled  and  coveral 
with  a  thick  tomentum  or  down.  The  skin  is  thin,  and  surrounds 
a  layer  of  granular,  light-yellow  pulp  which  incloses  the  seeds  and 
the  soft  pulp  in  which  they  are  embedde<l.  The  flavor  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  guava,  but  frequently  a  little  stronger.  The  prin- 
cipal use  to  which  the  fruits  are  put  is  the  manufacture  of  Jams  and 
Jellies. 

"According  to  Padre  Tavares,  there  are  four  varieties  of  this 
species,  but  they  are  not  well  known. 

"  The  tree  seems  likely  to  prove  suitable  for  cultivation  in  south- 
ern Florida  and  southern  California.  It  should  be  given  a  trial  in 
these  regions." 

37835.  PsiDitJM  GUAJAVA  L.    Myrtaceffi.  GuaTa. 
"The  Ooiuba  roxa,  or  purple  guava,  a  selected  variety  of  the 

common  tropical  gunva  which  is  cultivated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  superior  size  and  quality  and  should  be  given  a  trial  in 
Florida." 

37836.  Eugenia  dombeyi  (Sprengel)  Skeels.    Myrtacese. 
{Eugenia  brasiliensis  Lam.)  Orumlehamt. 

"  The  grumwama  or  grumicJiama.    See  S.  P.  L  No.  36968  for  de- 
scription.   For  trial  in  Florida  and  California." 
87837  to  37830.     Myrciasia  sp.    Myrtaceee.  Jaboticaba. 

For  general  information  concerning  the  Jaboticaba,  see  S.  P.  1- 
No.  86702, 
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37887.  **Jaboticaha  murta.  One  of  the  commonest  varieties 
(or  species)  of  the  Jaboticaba  both  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
State  of  Minas  Gteraes.  The  most  noticeable  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  principal  variety,  corda,  is  the  smaller 
sice  of  the  leaves..  Ordinarily  the  leaves  of  murta  are  not 
oyer  1  inch  in  length.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  corda, 

*'  It  is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual status  of  this  and  other  varieties  of  the  jaboticaba.  There 
is  great  need  of  a  careful  study  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  Myrciaria  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject" 

97888.  "Jahoticaha  de  cabinho  or  de  Para.  While  this  variety 
of  jaboticaba  is  offered  by  one  nursery  firm,  no  data  concerning 
it  was  obtainable.    It  is  said  to  be  of  very  good  quality." 

87839.  "Jahoticaha  corda.  This  and  murta  are  the  two  com- 
monly recognized  varieties  of  jaboticaba  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minas  Geraes.  The  leaves  of  the  corda  are  2  inches  in 
length,  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  murta.  There  is  said 
to  be  very  little  difference  in  the  fruits  of  the  two." 
87840  to  37845.     Gitbus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.    Rutacete.    Orange. 

37840.  "  Laranja  selecta.  This  unusually  choice  orange  is  one 
of  the  two  principal  varieties  grown  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
district  and  has  the  added  distinction  of  having  been,  as  all 
the  evidence  indicates,  the  parent  of  the  Bahia  navel  orange, 
or  Selecta  de  umbigo,  as  it  is  still  called,  whose  culture  in 
California  at  the  present  day  forms  so  important  an  industry. 
"  The  origin  of  the  Selecta  orange  is  obscure.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  Brazil  for  more  than  a  century,  and  although  it 
has  been  superseded  in  Bahia  by  its  offspring,  the  navel 
orange,  it  is  still  cultivated  commercially  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
particularly  in  the  Sao  Goncalo  district  at  Nlctheroy.  The 
main  crop  ripens  in  July,  but  it  commences  to  come  into  the 
market  in  Marclf  and  continues  until  October.  On  the  fancy- 
fruit  stands  It  brings  2  to  3  milreis  (65  cents  to  $1)  per 
dozen,  but  in  the  public  market  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  price.  Around  Nlctheroy  the  fruit  is  picked 
and  brought  to  the  market  In  baskets  strtipi^ed  across  the  backs 
of  mules  or  horses. 

"The  typical  Selecta  differs  from  the  Bahia  navel  In  form 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  navel,  with  the  accompanying  presence 
of  ^eeds.  In  other  points  the  two  varieties  are  very  similar. 
The  typical  Selecta  as  found  In  the  markets  may  be  described 
as  follows:  General  form  roundish  oblate;  cross  section  regu- 
larly round;  size  medium  large,  good  specimens  being  3  to 
3i  inches  in  length  and  3i  to  31  inches  In  breadth;  stem 
sometimes  Inserted  slightly  obliquely;  base  usually  tapering 
very  little,  flattened  for  a  distance  of  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  from  the  stem  insertion,  sometimes  slightly  r6ugh, 
due  to  thickening  of  the  skin ;  cavity  none  or  practically  none ; 
apex  flattened  and  frequently  depressed  for  a  distance  of 
half  an  inch  from  the  stigmatic  point;  surface  vsLKying  from 
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smooth  to  rather  coarsely  pitted;  color  varying  from  yellow- 
ish green  to  greenish  yellow  early  in  the  season,  becoming 
entirely  yellow  later  and  bright  orange-yellow  when  fully 
ripe;  skin  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  usually 
thl^^est  around  the  base  of  the  fruit,  the  oil  glands  large  and 
abundant;  segments  11  to  13,  rag  extremely  tender,  but  core 
rather  large,  frequently  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  center  of  the  fruit,  usually  solid;  flesh  light  orange,  ten- 
der, very  Juicy;  flavor  never  mawkish  or  insipid,  always 
sprl^tly,  subacid,  with  plenty  of  character,  probably  as  giHM] 
as  the  Bahia  navel,  and  with  greater  acidity;  quality  very 
good ;  seeds  variable  in  number,  ranging  from  1  to  20.  but  coui- 
monly  about  12  perfect  ones  and  6  abortive  or  undeveiope<I 
ones,  in  size  rather  large,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
an  inch  in  length. 

"  It  is  common  to  find  rudimentary  navels  in  Selccta  oranges: 
from  trees  which  ordinarily  produce  normal  fruits.  This 
phenomenon  is  so  common  that  in  some  lots  of  fruit  examined 
in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  markets  as  many  as  10  per  cent  showed 
rudimentary  navels  in  varying  stages  of  development.  In  some 
instances  the  navels  are  as  large  as  in  an  average  navel  orange. 

"Natives  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  generally  consider  the  SeJecta, 
as  grown  in  that  locality,  superior  to  the  navel  orange  as 
grown  in  Bahia.  The  Bahians,  of  course,  do  not  admit  this, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Select  a  as  grown  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  somewhat  more  highly  flavored  than  the  Bahia  navel.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  it  seems  important  that  Selccta  be 
given  a  thorough  trial  in  the  orange-growing  sections  of  the 
United  States." 

87841.  **  Laranja  selecta  hranca.  The  white  Selecta  orange,  a 
subvarlety  of  the  commercially  important  laranja  selecta, 
propagated  by  the  firm  of  Eickhoff,  Carneiro  Leio  &  Co.  As 
yet  it  does  not  appear  to  b^  widely  distributed,  and  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  examine  specimens  of  Its  fruits.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  desirable  form  and  should  be  given  a  trial  along 
with  laranja  selecta," 

87842.  "Laranja  selecta  rajada.  Another  subvarlety  of  tbe 
Selecta  orange,  of  which  no  description  is  available.  For  trial 
in  the  orange-growing  sections  of  the  United  States.** 

87848.  "  Laranja  dm  pera.  This  variety  is  distinguishable  from 
Selecta  by  its  elongated  form,  smaller  size,  thinner  skin,  and' 
sweeter  flavor.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  especially  at  Maxambomba  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  CascBdura.  It  is  not  pyriform  in  shape,  as  the 
name  'pear  orange'  would  indicate,  but  is  usually  oval,  and 
as  seen  in  the  markets  is  rarely  more  than  3  inches  in  dianu^- 
ter.  Ripening  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year  from  Selccta, 
tbe  two  do  not  usually  compete  in  the  markets. 

"The  typical  fruit  may  be  described  as  follows:  Form 
broadly  oval  to  nearly  spherical;  cross  section  round;  size 
medium  smaU,  length  2|  inches  to  8i  inches,  diameter  2}  to 
8i  inches;  stem  inserted  squarely;  base  rounded,  cavity  none 
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or  practically  none;  apex  rounded;  surface  smooth;  color 
when  fully  ripe  bright  orange;  skin  0|ne-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  pliable,  oil  glands  rather  small ;  segments  commonly  10 ; 
rag  rather  tough,  core  open,  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  flesh  golden  yellow,  tender,  exceedingly 
Juicy;  flavor  sweet,  apt  to  be  cloying  when  the  fruit  is  very 
ripe;  quality  good;  seeds  averaging  8  to  10,  small  to  medium 
size. 

"While  most  abundant  in  the  markets  about  Christmas 
time,  the  season  commences  in  late  September  or  October  and 
extends  to  the  end  of  January.  The  variety  is  an  extremely 
prolific  bearer—quite  a  contrast  in  this  respect  to  Selecta, 
whose  bearing  habits  are  like  those  of  the  Bahia  navel  orange. 
The  branches  of  Pera  trees  are  not  infrequently  so  heavily 
laden  with  fruits  that  they  have  to  be  propped  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking. 

"  One  of  the  finest  groves  of  tliis  variety  seen  In  the  vicinity 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  that  of  Shr.  Oezar  Augusto  Henrlques,  at 
Maxambomba.  The  trees  here  are  all  budded  on  the  sour 
orange  {laranja  da  terra),  the  commonest  stock  in  this  region 
and  generally  considered  the  best;  at  4  years  of  age  the 
budded  trees  produce  on  an  average  500  fruits  per  tree,  ac- 
cording to  the  stutenoient  of  the  owner.  The  usual  price 
obtained  for  the  fruits  is  5  milreis  (about  $1.60)  per  hundred. 
The  orchard  is  situated  on  a  hillside,  the  soil  being  rich  clay 
loam,  grayish  in  color.  No  deep  cultivation  is  given  the 
trees,  but  the  surface  is  frequently  hoed  to  keep  down  weeds. 

"  The  variety  should  be  given  a  trial  in  the  orange-growing 
sections  of  the  United  States  to  determine  its  quality  and 
value,  as  well  as  its  season  of  bearing,  under  different  climatic 
oonditions." 
878M.  *' Laranja  tiatal  (Christmas  orange),  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, is  BO  named  because  it  ripens  at  Christmas  time.  In 
general  appearance  the  variety  is  strikingly  similar  to 
laron/a  pera,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  closer  acquaintance 
may  prove  it  to  be  Pera  under  another  name.  Its  bearing 
habits  are  the  same,  and  the  fruits  of  both  to  the  casual 
observer  are  identical  in  appearance.  At  Maxambomba,  where 
large  orchards  of  Pera  are  located,  this  variety  does  not 
appear  to  be  grown;  at  Nictheroy,  on  the  other  hand,  Pera 
does  not  seem  to  be  common.  Natal  taking  its  place;  all  of 
which  suggests  that  it  may  be  known  In  the  two  different 
localities  under  dilterent  names.  For  trial  in  the  orange- 
fTOwing  sections  of  the  United  States." 
87845.  "The  so-called  laranja  vertUMlaia^  a  variety  grown  by 
Bickhoff,  CJarnelro  Lefio  &  Co.  The  leaves  show  the  greatest 
▼arintion  in  form  and  size,  making  the  variety  of  interest  to 
plant  breeders.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  but  Is  considered  of 
poor  quality.  For  cultivation  by*  those  interested  in  the  breed- 
ing of  citrus  fruits." 
87846  to  87848.    Mangifcra  indica  L.    Anacardiacee.         Manflro. 
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Plants  of  the  following : 

37846.  **  Manga  da  rosa^  or  '  Rose  mango/  a  fruit  of  good  size 
and  attractive  appearance,  is  extremely  popular  4n  the  mar- 
kets of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  holiday  season,  when  single 
specimens  sell  from  2  to  2^  milreis,  the  equivalent  of  65  to  80 
cents.  Most  of  the  fruits  marketed  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  are 
shipped  down  from  the  vicinity  of  Pernamhuco,  wh&re  the 
variety  is  said  to  be  extensively  grown.  It  is  also  grown  at 
Bahin,  and  to  a  limited  extent  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  is  not 
considered  to  reach  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the 
latter  region  as  it  does  farther  north. 

*'  As  seen  in  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  typical  fruit  of 
this  variety  may  be  described  as  follows:  General  form  com- 
pressed oval,  tending  to  cordate,  cross  section  oval;  size 
medium  large,  weight  480  grams,  length  4|  inches,  breadth  at 
widest  point  3|  inches;  stem  insertion  oblique,  stem  long, 
rather  slender ;  base  slightly  flattened,  cavity  shallow,  flaring, 
somewhat  irregular ;  ventral  shoulder  very  broad  and  rounded, 
usually  high;  dorsal  shoulder  less  prominent,  sometimes  fall- 
ing; apex  very  slightly  beaked,  but  not  sharp,  nak  1  inch 
above  the  longitudinal  apex,  a  small  depression;  surface 
smooth,  color  rich  golden  yellow  tinged  with  salmon,  one  side 
of  fruit  overspread  with  bright  rose  red,  varying  to  salmon 
red  or  flame  red;  dots  and  marblings  subcutaneous,  slightly 
lighter  in  color  than  surface;  skin  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  adhering  rather  closely,  tough  and  firm,  making 
the  fruit  a  good  shipper;  flesh  1  Inch  thick  on  shoulder, 
slightly  less  on  body  of  fruit,  deep  yellow  in  color,  very  little 
aroma,  very  Juicy,  flrm  and  meaty,  but  rather  fibrous,  par- 
ticularly near  the  ventral  and  dorsal  edges  of  the  seed ;  flavor 
sweet,  slightly  aromatic,  but  not  so  spicy  and  sprightly  as  In 
some  of  the  better  Indian  mangos;  quality  good;  seed  large, 
3i  inches  long,  2  inches  broad  at  widest  point,  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  oblique,  pointed  at  apical  end, 
polyembryonic,  fibrous  over  Its  entire  surface  but  especially 
on  edges,  where  the  fibers  are  1  inch  long;  season  at  Bahia 
December  to  late  January. 

**  Manga  da  ro9a  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Brazil  from  Mauritius.  It  is  propagated  by  in- 
arching, 2-year  old  grafted  trees  selling  at  the  equivalent  of 
$2.85  to  $8.35  each.  Because  of  its  unusually  handsome  ap- 
pearance and  admirable  shipping  and  keeping  qualities  It 
seems  worthy  of  a  careful  trial  in  southern  Florida.*' 
87847.  "Carlota,  One  of  the  few  grafted  varieties  of  mango 
cultivated  in  BraziL  It  is  known  both  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
at  Bahia.  While  rather  small  in  size,  it  is  of  good  flavor  and 
less  fibrous  than  many  Brazilian  mangoes.  As  seen  in  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Antonio  Galmon  do  Pin  e  Almeida,  on  the 
island  of  Itaparica,  near  Bahia,  it  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: General  form  roundish  oblate,  compressed  laterally, 
cross  section  ovate;  size  medium  small,  length  3  Inches, 
breadth  31  inches,  thickness  2f  inches ;  stem  inserted  squarely 
or  nearly  so ;  base  flattened,  sligbtly  sunken  on  ventral  side  of 
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stem  and  raised  on  dorsal  side,  cavity  practically  none ;  dorsal 
shoulder  rounded;  ventral  shoulder  very  broad,  level;  apex 
blunt,  nak  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  longitudinal  apex, 
slightly  sunken;  surface  smooth,  dull  orange  yellow  in  color, 
tinged  with  green;  dots  numerous,  subcutaneous,  small, 
rounded,  lighter  In  color  than  surface;  skin  medium  thick, 
firm  and  tough,  adhering  closely ;  fiesh  bright  orange  in  color, 
aroma  pronounced  and  agreeable,  juicy,  firm,  slightly  fibrous; 
flavor  rich,  fairly  spicy,  sweet;  quality  good;  seed  oblong, 
apparently  monoethbryonlc,  2|  by  If  by  1  Inch,  fiber  long  on 
ventral  edge,  elsewhere  short  and  fine;  season  December  to 
January.  Ck>nsidered  worthy  of  a  trial  In  the  mango-growing 
sections  of  Florida." 
87848.  "Augusta.  A  small  mango,  but  one  of  the  few  varieties 
propagated  in  Brazil  by  inarching  or  grafting.  As  seen  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Antonio  Oalmon  do  Pin  e  Almeida,  on 
Itaparica  Island,  near  Bahia,  it  may  be  described  as  follows: 
General  form  obliquely  oval;  cross  section  oval:  size  small, 
length  21  inches,  breadth  2}  Inches,  thickness  2  inches;  stem 
inserted  obliquely ;  base  obliquely  fiattened,  cavity  practically 
none ;  dorsal  shoulder  rounded,  low ;  ventral  shoulder  rounded, 
high ;  apex  rounded,  nak  five-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  above  the 
longitudinal  apex,  a  slight  depression;  surface  smooth,  green 
yellow  in  color,  tinged  and  overspread  with  orange  on  cheek ; 
dots  numerous,  subcutaneous,,  small,  rounded,  lighter  in  color 
than  surface;  skin  thick,  firm  and  tough,  adhering  closely; 
fiesh  pale  orange  in  color,  very  Juicy,  aroma  pleasant  but  not 
pronounced ;  flavor  subacid,  not  very  aromatic ;  seed  large  for 
size  of  fruit,  ovate  renlform,  2i  by  2i  by  1  inch,  very  fibrous 
over  entire  surface,  monoembryonic ;  season  December  to  Janu- 
ary.   For  trial  In  the  mango-growing  sections  of  Florida." 

37849.    Panicum  babbinode  Triniua    Poaceie.  Anerola  grass. 

"  Capitn  de  Angola,  or  'Angola  grass,'  of  the  variety  cultivated  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  M.  Plo  Corrfta  considers  this  a  forage  crop  of  ordi- 
nary value,  but  states  that  In  some  sections  of  Brazil  it  is  highly 
esteemed." 

87850.     Stenotaphbuk  sbcundatum  (Walt.)  Kuntze.    Poacete. 

Shore-grass. 

"A  broad-leaved  grass,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  one  self- 
colored  and  one  variegated.  Both  are  extensively  employed  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  as  lawn  grasses,  and  while  rather  coarse  for  this  purpose, 
they  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  than  many 
other   lawn  coverings   which   are   planted." 

87851  to  87868.    Ofuntia  spp.    Cactacese.  Fricklj-pear. 

37851.  "(No.  188a.  MorrlnhoB,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Febru- 
ary 16,  1914.)  An  almost  thornless  species  common  on  the 
rocky  hillside  back  of  town.  Fruit  said  by  the  natives  to  be 
very  good.    Cuttings  obtained  and  plants  photographed." 

Plant  of  No.  66  [S.  P.  I.  No.  87824]. 
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37822  to  S78e9-<3oiitd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Doraett  and  othen) 

87852.    "(No.  159a.     Joazeiro,   Bahia,   BrazU.     February   23, 

1914.)     A  small  cactus  on  the  Ilha  do  Fogo  in  the  Rio  Sao 

Francisco  between  Joazeiro  and  Petrolina.    Pads  flat,  smalL 

almost  spineless.    Called  palma  by  the  natives.** 

Plant  of  No.  68  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37826]. 

87858.  "(No.  189a.  Joazeiro,  Bahia,  Brazil.  February  24, 
1914.)  Seed  of  a  nearly  spineless  opuntia  from  Horto 
Florestal." 

Plant  of  No.  70  [S.  P.  I.  No.  87827]. 

87854  to  87860.    Obtza  bativa  L.    PoacefB.  Bice. 

87854.  "(No.  117a.  Pirapora,  Mlnas  (Jeraes,  Brazil.  February 
9,  1914.)  Taken  from  a  spot  in  the  field  where  the  thrasher 
had  stood  in  the  previous  year  and  where  the  plants  were 
twice  as  tall  as  in  other  parts  of  the  field.  From  the  fazenda 
of  Col.  Caetano  Mascarenhas." 

87855  to  87857. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    March  23,  1914.     Seed  from 
Naples,  Italy. 

87855.  "(No.  206a.)  Called  Louro  do  Japdo.  (Japanese 
golden)." 

87856.  "(No.  208a.)    Called  Kitaima  do  Japdo."" 

87857.  "(No.  209a.)     Var.  branco,  or  white.*' 

87858.  (Pirapora,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  February  9,  1914. 
One  head  taken  from  specimen  No.  358b  [S.  P.  I.  No.  87854].) 

87859  and  87860. 

"(Bahla,  BrazU,  December  18,  1913.  Single  heads  taken  from 
specimen  No.  114b.)  Specimens  taken  from  rather  dry  upland, 
on  the  estate  of  Col.  Jofto  Argollo,  Agua  Comprida,  near  Bahia. 
Cultivated  on  a  small  scale  only." 

87859.  A.    Length  of  head  lOf  inches. 

87860.  B.    Length  of  head  9  inches. 

87861  to  87865.    Spondias  tubesosa  Arruda.    Anacardiacee. 

Imlm. 

87861  and  37.868.  From  Januaria,  Minas  Geraes,  BraziU  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1914. 

87861.  "(No.  128a.)  Seeds  of  the  imbu  or  umbu,  one  of 
the  roost  popular  fruits  of  this  region.  The  tree,  which 
is  wild  here  and  quite  common  in  some  places,  is  of  a 
peculiar  habit  of  growth,  branching  4  to  6  feet  above  the 
ground  and  forming  a  very  broad,  dense,  and  flat-topped 
head  of  foliage.  When  the  large  limbs  are  cut  and  placed 
in  the  ground  as  fence  posts,  they  take  root  and  grow. 
The  fruits,  which  are  sometimes  produced  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  are  ripe  at  this  season,  are  oval  in  form,  about 
li  inches  in  length,  and  light  green  in  color.    Tlie  skin  is 
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37828  to  378e9--<!ontd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others,) 

rather  tough,  and  Incloses  the  translucent,  juicy  pulp  In 
which  is  embedded  the  single  large  seed.  The  flavor  of 
the  pulp  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  sweet  orange,  and  Is 
agreeable  in  the  extreme.  Aside  from  being  consumed  in 
the  fresh  state,  the  fruit  is  extensively  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Jellies  and  Jams,  In  which  a  considerable  trade 
has  been  built  up.  In  addition,  a  popular  dessert  called  ini- 
huzada  is  made  from  the  slightly  unripe  fruit  by  mixing 
the  strained  and  sweetened  pulp  with  milk.  The  ease  of 
its  culture,  together  with  the  superiority  of  its  fruit, 
recommends  the  imbu  for  careful  trial  in  Florida  and 
California." 
37862.  "(No.  133a.)  The  imhu.  See  128a  [S.  P.  I.  No. 
37861]  for  description.  Seeds  procured  from  boys  who 
picked  them  up  off  the  ground  where  they  had  been  dis- 
carded after  the  fruit  was  eaten.  Seeds  may  not  all  grow ; 
a  few  appeared  to  be  old." 

87863.  "(No.  149a.  Remanso,  Brazil.  February  20,  1914.) 
For  description,  see  No.  128a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37861]." 

87864.  "(No,  157a.  Joazeiro,  Bahia,  Brazil.  February  23, 
1914.)  Seed  of  the  imbu,  picked  up  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  where  the  fruits  had  been  eaten  and  the  seeds  dropped. 
See  No.  128a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37861]  for  description." 

87865.  "(No.  223a.  Bom  Fim,  Bahia,  Brazil.  February  27, 
1914.)  Seeds  collected  on  the  streets  of  Bom  Fim,  where  they 
had  been  dropped  by  the  natives  after  eating  the  fruit.  See 
No.  128a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37861]  for  descrlptVon." 

87866.  GoFEBNiciA  CERiFEBA  Martius.     Phoenicacese. 

Camauba  palm. 

"  (No.  182a.  Joazelro,  Bahia,  Brazil.  February  24,  1914.)  Seeds 
of  the  camahubat  a  valuable  wax  palm  found  along  the  banks  of  the 
Uio  Sao  Francisco  from  well  above  Barra  to  below  Joazelro.  In 
places  it  grows  in  great  abundance,  forming  large /groves  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  The  leaves  are  fan  shaped,  rather  finely  cut, 
about  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  light  green  in  color.  The  plant  fre- 
quently attains  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet.  The  wax  is  extracted  by 
cutting  the  leaves  and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  when  the  wax  exudes 
in  the  form  of  a  powder.  Candles  made  from  it  are  yellowish  brown 
in  color,  extremely  hard,  and  burn  with  a  clear  yellow,  fairly  bril- 
liant light.  They  sell  for  40  rels  (1.2  cents)  each,  but  very  few  are 
made  nowadays  and  they  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  fruit  is  valued 
for  hog  feed  and  many  of  the  large  landowners  are  preserving  the 
trees  for  the  production  of  fruit  The  trunks  are  extensively  em- 
ployed in  building  houses.  The  wax  industry  was  formerly  pros- 
perous in  this  region,  but  is  not  now  very  remunerative,  and  only 
small  quantities  are  exported.  The  leaves  are  used  for  brooms,  etc. 
For  trial  in  Florida  and  California." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  camauba  palm  tree,  see  Plate  IV. 

87867.  CkKX)s  coronata  Martius.    Phoenicacese.  Nicuri  palm. 
"(No.  217a.    Bahia,  Brazil.    March  18, 1914.)     Seeds  of  the  nicuri 

palm.     See  No.  29a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  36927]  for  description*;'  , 
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37822  to  37869 — Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 

37868.  Attalea  funipeba  Martius.    Phomicacefe.      Piassava  palm. 

"  (No.  218a.  Babla,  Brazil.  March  20,  1914.)  A  large,  pinnate- 
leaved  palm,  found  In  certain  sections  of  the  State  of  Bahla.  It  is 
valuable  because  of  the  fiber  which  it  furnishes,  as  well  as  for  Its 
hard,  blaclc  fruits,  which  are  used  to  make  buttons.  The  oily  kernel, 
elliptical  and  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  is  used  as  an  article  of 
food  by  the  natives  of  the  poorer  classes.  Plassava  fiber  is  an  Im- 
portant article  of  export  at  Bahia,  and  the  manufacture  of  plassava 
brooms  forms  an  industry  of  considerable  extent.  The  fiber  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaf  stalks,  and  is  coarse,  stiff,  cinnamon  brown  in 
color.     For  trial  in  the  warmest  sections  of  the  United  States.'* 

37869.  Elaxis  guinkensis  Jaoq.    Phoenicaceie.  Dend6  palm. 
"  Bahia,  BrazU.    Seeds  of  the  dend6  palm.    See  No.  39a  LS.  P.  L 

No.  36973]  for  description.'* 

37870  and  37871.    Panax  quinqukfouum  L.    Araliaceae. 

(Aralia  qvinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.)     Ginsengf. 
From  Peking,  China.    Presented  by  His  Bxcellency  Ts'ao  Julin,  twice  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  through  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  American  minister, 
Peking,  China,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Received  April  18,  1914. 

'^Kwantien  and  six  other  places  in  Fengtien  Province  have  always  been 
famous  for  the  cultivation  of  ginseng.  There  are  two  varieties — 'Mountain 
ginseng'  (Slian  sMn)  and  'Garden  ginseng*  {Yuan  »Mn).  Mountain  ginseng 
Is  popularly  known  as  'Great  Mountain  ginseng'  {Ta  than  </(^n),  or  'stick* 
(Pang  chi).  The  popular  name  of  'Garden  ginseng'  is  'Sprouting  ginseng' 
(Yang  sMn), 

"  *  Mountain  ginseng '  is  cultivated  at  high  altitudes.  The  length  of  the  root 
in  the  soil  Is  over  2  feet.  The  stalk  puts  forth  branches.  The  plant  commences 
to  grow  in  the  spring  and  ceases  in  the  autumn.  It  is  not  injured  either  by 
drought  or  by  floods,  and  is  consequently  easy  to  cultivate. 

"'Garden  ginseng'  has  always  been  grown  on  shady  slopes  and  in  black 
earth.  Every  year  at  harvest  time  the  seeds  are  stripped  off  and  soaked  In 
clear  water.  The  outer  skin  i9  rubbed  off  and  the  seeds  dried  in  the  sun.  They 
are  then  mixed  with  dean  earth  and  placed  on  the  ground.  At  the  encX  of  a 
year  they  are  taken  out  and  replanted.  In  the  second  year  they  will  put  forth 
buds,  and  in  the  fourth  they  will  bear  seeds. 

"  If,  after  stripping  off  the  seeds,  it  is  not  desired  to  plant  them  the  coming 
year,  the  soaking  process  should  be  omitted  and  the  seeds  left  in  their  skins 
and  wrapped  up  and  placed  in  a  high  place,  out  of  reach  of  the  least  dampness. 
They  may  then  be  left  for  any  number  of  years.  When  planted  they  should 
he  left  In  their  skins  in  2  Inches  of  earth.  After  two  years  they  will  begin  to 
put  forth  buds,  and  after  four  years  th^  will  bear  seeds.  But  after  first 
being  planted  they  should  be  covered  with  mats  and  kept  moist  by  fine  rain." 
{Tm'oo  Julin.) 

37870.  "Seeds  of  the  wild  ginseng  from  Tunghwahsien,  located  in 
Hslngklng  Subprefecture,  Shengklng  Province,  Manchuria,  east  of 
Mukden,  latitude  41*  87'  north  and  longitude  128*"  7'  east"  {T^ao 
JfUin.) 

87871.    "  Seeds  of  the  wild  ginseng  from  Pusung.**     (T^ao  Julin.) 
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37872  to  37936. 

From  Brazil.  CJoUected  by  Meflsrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson 
Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  April  13,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  (except  as  otherwise  Indicated)  by  Messrs.  Dorsett  and 
Popenoe. 

87872.    RoLLiNiA  sp.    Annonacee.  Bollinla. 

"(No.  76a.    Larvas,  Bfinas  Genes,  Brazil.    January  24,  1914.)     Seeds 
of  a  wild  araticum  collected  near  Lavras/' 
37873  to  87877. 
From  Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  Mlnas  Cteraes,  Brazil. 
87873.    HiEBACiiTM  sp.    Olchorlaceie. 

"(No.  77a.  January  25,  1914.)  Seeds  of  a  small  plant,  appar- 
ently an  annual,  occasionally  seen  along  the  watercourses  and 
around  the  edge  of  town.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  11  to  2  feet  and 
produces  bright  scarlet  flowers  about  half  an  Inch  In  diameter." 

37874.    Caesalfinia  sp.    Cffisalplniaceie. 

"(No.  88a.  January  26,  1914.)  Shrub  15  to  18  feet  high,  used  as 
a  hedge  plant ;  stems  yery  thorny.  Seeds  said  to  be  poisonous.  Col- 
lected near  the  edge  of  town." 

87875.  Jatbopra  cubcas  L.    Euphorbia ceee.  Mamona. 
"(No.  89a.    January  26,  1914.)    A  low,  spreading  tree;  sometimes 

used  as  a  hedge  plant.  Fruit  a  8-celIed  capsule,  containing  three 
seeds.  We  were  told  that  the  common  name  is  mamona,  but  this 
belongs  to  the  castor  bean.** 

87876.  Obmosia  monospkbma  (Swartz)  Urban.    Fabacese. 

"(No.  90a.  January  26,  1914.)  A  bean  used  by  the  negroes  to 
keep  ofT  fever.  A  necklace  of  them  Is  placed  around  the  children's 
necks.  We  have  not  seen  the  tree  which  produces  them.  These 
were  purchased  from  a  negro  woman.'* 

37877.    GiFUBA  FALUDO0A  Aublet 

"(No.  91a,  January  26,  1914.)  A  beautiful  dwarf  Irislike  plant, 
growing  along  the  river  bank.  Its  grasslike  leaves  grow  to  a  height 
of  12  or  15  Inches  under  favorable  conditions;  the  flowers  are  not 
over  1  inch  in  diameter,  but  of  a  most  delicate  light-blue  color, 
similar  to  that  of  the  JrU  pallida  dalmatica.  Well  worthy  of  a 
trial  as  a  border  plant  in  warm  climates  and  for  forcing," 

"Root  a  round  tunica  ted  bulb,  covered  with  membranous  Integu- 
ments, leaves  radical,  about  a  foot  high,  narrow  lanceolate,  laxly 
>  plicate,  3-nerved  or  thereabouts,  with  longitudinal  parallel  lamellose 
ribs,  thin,  grass  green,  quite  smooth,  far  acuminate,  upright,  spring- 
ing from  even  petiolelike  convolute  submembranous  bases,  equltant 
near  the  bulb.  Stem  round,  short,  strict,  terminated  by  the  flower 
fascicle,  which  rises  from  the  bosom  of  a  2-valved  Involucre,  the 
outer  valve  of  which  Is  similar  to  the  leaves  and  though  smaller 
.  yet  far  longer  than  the  fascicle  and  even  with  the  summits  of  the 
other  leaves.  Inner  valve  several  times  less  [than  the  outer  1,  con- 
TOlnte.  Pedicels  of  the  fascicle  equal  to  their  valves,  1-flowered ; 
flowers  several,  expanding  in  succession,  and  of  very  short  duration. 
A  native  of  Guiana,  where  it  was  found  by  Aublet  in  moist  meadows 
(savannahs)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Goutou,  flowering  in  August;  he 
says  it  varies  with  blue  flowers."  {Curtis* s  Botanical  Magas^ne,  pi, 
ISOS.) 
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37872  to  37936— Oontd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
S7878,     Cbotalabia  sp.    Fabace«. 

*'(No.  d3a.  Sltio,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil.    January  28,   1914.)     Seeds 
of  a  leguminous  shrub  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  small  stream  below 
town.    Height  about  6  feet.    Flowers  pealike,  bright  yellow  in  color. 
To  be  tried  as  a  green  cover  crc^." 
37879  and  37880.    Rolliitia  spp.    Annonacete.  Araticniii. 

37879.  BoLLiNiA  DOLABBiFETALo  (Raddl)  St.  Hilalre. 

"(No.  94a.  Sltlo,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  January  28,  1914.) 
Seed  from  aratictim  fruit,  large  variety  with  prominent  protuber- 
ances, partly  eaten  away  by  birds.*' 

37880.  BOLUNIA  OLAUGEBCBNS  Soud. 

"(No.  95a.  Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  Minas  Geraes,  BraziL  January 
28,  1914.)  Tree  about  16  feet  high,  leaves  oblong  lanceolate,  smooth, 
the  fruits  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  more  or  less  heart  shaped^ 
bright  orange-yellow  in  color,  the  surface  smooth  or  nearly  so. 
Flavor  only  fair,  and  seeds  almost  fill  the  interior  of  the  fruit" 

37881.  MicHELiA  CHAMPACA  L.    MaguoUacese.  Champac. 
"(No.  98a.    Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.    January  26. 

1914.)  The  Indian  champcLC.  very  popular  here  in  Brazil  as  a  street 
and  ornamental  tree.  Its  growth  is  symmetrical  and  compact,  usually 
rather  pyramidal  in  habit.  The  largest  specimen  seen  was  about  40  feet 
in  height.  The  bright  orange-colored,  star-shaped  flowers  2  Inches  in 
diameter  have  a  delightful  fruity  fragrance." 

37882.  RoLUNiA  laubifolia  Schlecht.    Annonacese. 

"(No.  98a.  Sltlo,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Januai^'  28,  1914.)  Seeds 
from  one  fruit,  shown  cut  in  halves  in  photograph.  This  is  the  species 
with  prominent  protuberances  on  the  surface,  fruit  heart  shaped,  about 
li  inches  in  length." 

37883.  Maubaitdia  babclaiana  Lindley.    Scrophulariaceie. 

"(No.  99a.  Barbacena,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  January  30,  1914.)  A 
small  vine,  found  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  Boa  Morte.  It  grows 
5  or  6  feet  in  height  and  forms  a  dense  mat  of  foliage,  the  individual 
leaves  not  more  than  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced In  the  utmost  profusion,  are  funnel  form,  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  rich  blue-purple  color.  A  handsome  ornamental,  well  worthy 
of  a  trial  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States." 

37884.  Cosmos  sulphurrus  Cav.    Asteracete.  Cosmos. 
"(No.  100a.    Bello  Horizonte,  Brazil.    February  2,  1914.)     An  annual 

plant,  very  similar  in  growth  and  appearance  to  our  northern  cosmos. 
Found  near  the  railroad  tiack  below  town,  apparently  escaped  from  cul- 
tivation. Flowers  bright  orange,  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  identical  in  form 
with  our  cosmos  flowers.  May  already  be  known  in  the  United  States; 
if  not,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation." 

37885.  RuBUS  bosaefolius  Smith.    Rosacea.  Baspberry. 
"(No.  101a.    Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  Minas  Geraes.  Brasil.     January  26. 

1914.)  Seeds  of  the  Amora  berry,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  Rubus  rosae- 
foHus.  The  plant  grows  in  an  apparently  naturalized  state  around  culti- 
vated areas  and  in  abandone<l  gardens.  The  berries  are  larger  than  rasiv 
berries,  bright  red  in  color,  and  of  good  flavor,  though  a  trifle  lacking  in 
character." 
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3787S  to  87986— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 

87886.  Oestrum  sp.    Solanacese. 

"(No.  102a.  SItio,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil.  January  28,  1914.)  A  shrub, 
6  to  8  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  corymbs  of  tubular,  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  about  1  Inch  long.  Looks  very  similar  to  one  of  the 
Cestrums  grown  In  California.*' 

87887.  RuBus  sp.    Rosaces. 

"(No.  103a.  SlUo.  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil.  January  28,  1914.)  Plant,  5 
to  6  feet  high,  found  In  the  river  valley  below  town.  The  fruits,  which 
are  produced  very  abundantly,  are  the  size  and  form  of  blackberries,  but 
light  green  In  color  when  ripe  and  very  sweet  In  flavor.  Of  possible 
value  for  hybridization.*' 

S7888.    Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.    Fabacete.  Bean. 

"(No.  105a.  Barbacena,  Mlnas  (Seraes,  Brazil.  January  30,  1914.) 
Sulphur  bean.  According  to  Mr.  Frank  R.  Bralnard,  Chefe  das  CMlturas, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  dry  beans  cultivated  on  the  experimental  farm. 
It  Is  used  as  a  dry  bean.  He  does  not  know  whether  It  can  be  used  as  a 
snap  bean.    Very  attractive  In  appearance." 

87889.    PuNicA  ORANATUM  L.    PunlcacefB.  Pomegranate. 

"(No.  104a.  Bello  Horlzonte,  Brazil.  February  2,  1914.)  Seed  from 
a  fruit  purchased  in  the  market  here.  One  of  the  largest  we  have  seen  in 
Brazil,  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  of  fairly  good  quality." 

87890  and  37891.    Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.    Fabace».  Bean. 

From  Barbacena,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

87800.  "(No.  108a.  January  30,  1914.)  Amendoim  or  'i)eHi]ut 
bean/  from  the  experimental  farm  of  the  Aprendlzado  Agrlcola.  A 
dry  bean  of  large  size  and  attractive  appearance,  considered  of 
excellent  quality." 

87891.  "(No.  107a.  January  30,  1914.)  Spotted  bean,  a  variety 
considered  by  Mr.  Frank  Bralnard,  Chefe  das  Cultaras  of  the 
Aprendlzado  Agrlcola,  as  a  very  good  quality.*' 

87892.  RoLUNTA  qlaucescens  Send.    Annonaceie. 

"(No.  108a.  Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil.  January  9, 
1914.)  Seeils  of  the  araticum  sent  In  under  No.  95a  [S.  P.  I.  378801, 
which  see  for  description.    CJollected  on  our  first  visit  to  Sao  Joao.*' 

87893.  Aristolochia  galeata  Mart,  and  Zucc.    Arlstolochiacese. 

Birthwort. 

"(No.  110a.  Bello  Horlzonte,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil.  February  2, 
1914.)  A  vine  found  on  the  fence  along  the  railroad  track  5  or  6 
miles  east  of  town.  It  covers  the  fence  for  a  distance  of  15  or  18 
feet,  and  produces  Its  peculiar  shaped,  large,  spotted  flowers  in  great 
profusion.  Brown  is  the  predominating  color  of  the  flowers,  the  mot- 
tlings  being  greenish  and  cream  colored." 
87884.    ViQNA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savl.    Fabacese.  Cowpea. 

"(No.  Ilia.  Vespasiano,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  February  5,  1914.) 
Seed  from  plants  growing  in  a  cornfield  a  short  distance  east  of  town 
along  the  railroad  track.  The  plants  were  climbing  up  the  cornstalks, 
which  were  10  to  15  feet  high.*' 
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37872  to  87936— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe,) 

87895.  BuNCHosiA  sp.    Malpighiacese.  Cat€  do  nuitto. 
"(No.  112a.    Lagoa  Santa,  Minas  Geraes,  BraxU.    February  5,  1914.) 

Caf4  do  matto.  A  tree  about  25  feet  high,  producing  clusters  of  bright- 
red  fruits  the  size  of  small  cherries.  Each  fruit  contains  one  large  seed 
surrounded  by  a,  viscous,  sticky  substance,  of  sweetish  flavor  but  very 
astringent  The  leaves  are  said  to  make  a  tea  equal  to  mat^,  and  the 
fruit  to  have  medicinal  value.** 

87896.  Zea  mats  L.    Poaces.  Com. 
"(No.  114a.    Vespasiano,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.    February  6^  1914.) 

Two  ears  of  corn  from  a  field  in  the  edge  of  town.  Picked  at  random. 
The  crop  in  general  is  not  yet  ripe." 

87897.  PsiDiuM  sp.    Myrtaceft.  Gnava. 
"(No.   127a.    Pirapora,  Minas  Gieraes,  Brazil.    February  10,   1914.) 

A  wild  guava,  produced  by  a  small  tree  15  to  20  feet  high,  abundant 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco  in  this  region.  The  fruits, 
while  rather  small  in  size,  are  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of 
pulp  to  seeds.  The  seeds  are  not  only  small  but  very  few  in  number. 
The  pulp  is  yellowish  in  color  and  of  very  agreeable  flavor,  having  very 
little  of  the  musky  flavor  so  much  objected  to  in  most  guavas.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  is  about  1  to  1^  inches  in  length  by  1  inch  in  breadth, 
color  light  green,  light  yellow  when  fuUy  ripe.  Should  be  given  a  trial 
in  Florida  and  California.*' 

87898.  Bbomblia  sp.    Brome1iace».  Bromelia. 
"(No.  118a.    Pirapora,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.    February  9,  1914.)    A 

plant  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  pineapple,  except  that  the 
spines  on  the  leaf  margins  are  fewer  and  larger.  Common  on  the 
campo  here.  Fruits  individually  about  1^  inches  in  length,  plump,  oval, 
containing  several  seeds.  Very  similar  to  the  gravatd  sent  in  from 
Balila.    For  breeding  experiments." 

37899.    Attalea  sp.    Phoenicaceee.  Palm. 

"(No.  119a.  Pirapora,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  February  9,  1914.) 
Seed  of  a  native  palm  from  the  region  near  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco 
below  here.  Kernels  said  to  be  very  good  to  eat.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Barker,  of  this  place,  who  states  that  there  were  82  nuts  in  the  cluster 
from  which  this  came." 

87900.  Celtis  mosifoua  Planch.    Ulmaceie.  Jua  mirim. 
"(No.   121a.    Pirapora,   Minas  Geraes,   Brazil.    February  10,   1914.) 

Jua  mirim  or  small  jua,  growing  on  the  river  bank  right  in  town.  Tbe 
tree  is  about  30  feet  high,  somewhat  spreading  in  habit.  Fruits  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  orange  colored,  much  sought  after 
by  children.** 

87901.  Baryxylitm  dubium  (Spreng.)  Pierre.    Ofesalpiniaces. 
(Peltophorum  vogelianum  Walp.) 

"(No.  122a.  Pirapora,  Minns  Geraes,  Brazil.  February  10,  1914.) 
Seed  of  a  large  tree  50  to  60  feet  high,  broad  and  spreading,  giving  fine 
shade.  A  handsome  ornamental  tree.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  with 
golden-yellow  anthers.  Called  cana  fistula  here,  but  this  name  properly 
belongs  to  another  plant.  Seed  obtained  from  trees  growing  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco  at  the  landing  across  from  railroad  station." 
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37872  to  37936— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
87902.    BoLUNioPSiB  disobcta  Salford.    Annonacete.  IConke j  fruit. 

"(No.  125a.     Januarla,  Mlnaa  Oeraes,  Brazil.     February  15,  1914.) 
Poflsibly  a  Guatteria.    Small  tree  20  to  25  feet  high,  common  between 
here  and  Brejo,  4  miles  back  from  the  river.    Galled  fruta  de  macaco, 
not  eaten  by  the  people." 
87908.    Mausitia  vinifeba  Martins.    Pboenlcaceffi.  Burltj  palm. 

"(No.  12ea.  Januarla,  Mlnas  Gteraes,  BraziL  February  15,  1914.) 
Seeds  of  the  Buriiy  palm,  which  grows  in  low,  moist  places  along  the 
river.  Its  fiber  is  used  for  making  hammocks,  cordage,  etc.  These 
seeds  were  purchased  from  a  native,  and  some  of  them  may  be  too  old 
to  germinate." 
87904.    Gabyocab  bbasiubnsis  Gambessedes.    Garyocaraceae.         Piqul. 

"(No.  129a.  Januarla,  Minas  Gieraes,  Brazil.  February  15,  1914.) 
Fruit  of  the  piquij  a  common  wild  fruit  in  Minas  Cteraes.  It  grows  on 
the  campos  from  here  to  Lavras,  where  we  first  saw  it  The  fruit  is 
just  commencing  to  ripen;  the  layer  of  yellow  pulp  surrounding  the 
seed  is  edible  and  has  a  peculiar  taste.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height 
of  do  feet  or  more  and  is  broad  and  spreading  in  habit" 

87005.  Xtlopia  CABiaifATiVA  (Arruda)  R.  E.  Fries.    Annonaceie. 

IConkej's-pepper. 
"(No.  131a.  Januarla,  Minas  C^aes,  Brazil.  February  15,  1914.) 
Pimenta  de  macaco^  *  monkey's-pepper.*  Sold  in  the  market  here  for 
seasoning  and  also  used  as  a  remedy  for  intestinal  troubles.  Said  to  be 
produced  by  a  small  tree  native  to  this  region.  For  trial  in  California 
and  Florida." 

87006.  Ambubana  olaudii  Schwacke  and  Taub.    Fabaceee. 

Fragrant  imburana. 

*'(No.  lS4a.  Januarla,  Minas  GJeraes,  Brazil.  February  15,  1914.) 
Imhura/na  de  cheiro,  fragrant  imburana,  a  seed  highly  esteemed  in  this 
region.  It  is  ground  and  mixed  with  tobacco,  to  be  taken  in  the  form 
of  snuff,  and  a  tea  prepared  from  it  is  valued  as  a  remedy  for  colds. 
Produced  by  a  tree  native  to  this  region."  Large  leguminous  tree  with 
odd  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  11  to  15  alternate  leaflets  and  large 
clusters  of  cream-white  flowers.  The  valuable  wood,  which  is  used  for 
flooring,  window  frames,  vats,  etc.,  is  much  sought  after.  The  crushed 
seeds  are  used  to  perfome  tobacco.  Both  the  wood  and  the  seeds  have 
a  strong  odor  of  coumarin.  (Adapted  from  Engler  and  Prantl,  Natur- 
lichen  P/lanzenrFamUien,  III*  p.  S87.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37019  for  previous  introduction. 

87907.  ZiziFHUS  JOAZEiBO  Mart.    Rhamnacefe.  Joa. 
"(No.  Id5a.     Januarla,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.     February  14,  1914.) 

Seeds  of  the  /imi,  called  here  }ua  de  bci.  A  tree  growing  to  40  or  50 
feet  high,  symmetrical  and  compact  in  growth,  densely  foliated  and  very 
thorny,  the  thorns,  however,  being  short  and  rather  small.  The  fruits 
are  used  only  as  a  remedy,  a  tea  made  from  them  being  considered  an 
emollient  and  very  good  for  bronchial  affections.  Stock  eat  the  fruit 
The  tree  is  believed  to  have  considerable  value  as  forage,  particularly  for 
dry  lands,  where  it  succeeds  extremely  welL" 

87908.  Annona  squamosa  L.  Annonaceee.  Anona. 
71476'*— 17 6                                                                             ^  . 
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37872  to  87936— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
"(No.  136a.  Jannarta,  Minas  Oeraes,  Brazil.  Febrnary  15,  1914.) 
Here  called  pMta,  Just  now  it  seans  to  be  the  most  important  fmlt 
in  Janoaria ;  the  season  is  at  its  height  and  the  fruits  are  hawked  about 
the  streets  at  2  vlntens  (40  reis)  each.  This  tree  bears  so  heaTily 
here  and  is  of  such  fine  quality  that  these  few  seeds  are  sent  because  of 
the  possibility  that  they  may  prove  to  be  a  superior  strain.*' 
37000.    Zka  mats  tu    Poacese.  Com. 

"(No.  lS7a.  Bom  Jesus  da  Lapa,  Bahla,  Brasil.  February  17,  1914.) 
Two  ears  of  cwn  purchased  in  the  village.  The  common  type  of  com 
in  this  region,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  farinha  (corn  meal,  for 
human  consumption)  and  for  hog  feed.** 

87910.  Attaixa  sp.    Ph«enicace0P.  Palm. 
"(No.  180a.    Januarla,  Minas  Oeraes,   BraxlL    February  16,   1914.) 

Seed  of  the  palm  sent  in  under  No.  llda  [S.  P.  I.  No.  87899]  from 
Pirapora.  A  large  spedes,  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sao. 
Francisco  between  here  and  Pirapora.  Called  palmeira  by  the  natives. 
Each  fruit  contains  several  seeds." 

87911.  Annoka  spinbsokks  Martins.    Annonacefle.  Aioiona. 
"(No.  140a.  Urubu,  Bahia,  Brasil.    February  17,  1914.)     Seed  of  an 

araticum  growing  on  low,  marshy  land  near  the  river  bank.  Bushy 
shrub  10  to  15  feet  high,  which  because  of  its  compact  form  and  stout 
spines  may  be  of  value  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  fruit,  about  3  inches  in 
length  and  orange-red  In  color,  is  edible,  but  of  little  value.  Hogs  seem 
to  be  very  fond  of  it  We  saw  this  plant  first  at  Morrinhos;  there  it 
was  scarce,  here  it  is  the  commonest  plant  along  the  riverside.'* 

For  illustrations  of  this  shrub  in  its  native  habitat  and  of  its  fruits, 
see  Plates  V  and  VI. 
87918.    Capsicum  sp.    Solanacese.  Bed  pepper. 

"(No.  141a.  Barra,  Bahia,  Brazil.    February  18,  1914.)     Small  pepper, 
collected  near  a  native  hut  at  a  landing  above  Barra  where  we  stopped 
to  take  on  wood." 
87918.    Saboostemma  apicxtlatum  Decne.    Asclepiadacese. 

"(No.  14ea.  Xiquexlque,  Bahia,  Brazil.  February  19,  1914.)  Seed  of 
a  sand-binding  plant  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sao  Franciscou 
This  plant  is  most  vigorous  in  growth  and  forms  a  loose  mat  close  to 
the  ground,  as  well  as  growing  up  to  4  or  5  ^eet  high  in  a  tangled  mass 
under  favorable  conditions.    For  trial  In  Texas  and  the  Southwest." 

87914.  RiciNUS  GOMMuiris  L.    Euphorblacese.  Castor  bean. 
"(No.  147a.  Pilao  Arcado,  Bahia,  Brazil.    February  19,  1914.)     Seeds 

collected  from  plants  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco,  in 
an  apparently  naturalized  state,  a  few  miles  above  Pilao  Arcado.'* 

87915.  Viona  sinbivsis  (Tomer)  Savl.    Fabaceffi.  Cowpea. 
"(No.  148a.  Barra,  Bahia,  BrazU.    February  19,  1914.)     Known  here 

as  Feijdo  gurutuba.  In  the  dry  regions  of  the  interior  it  is  said  to 
ripen  In  60  days  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  to  produce  most 
abundantly.  Planted  in  October  and  November,  the  beginning  of  the 
wet  season,  in  hills  18  to  20  inches  apart.  (Considered  specially  suited 
to  dry  soils.  Varieties  badly  mixed;  should  be  separated  into  various 
types  if  used  for  planting." 

37916f    Jatbopha  aoaivthophtlla  L5fgren.    Euphorbiacem.  Favellalra. 
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37872  to  87936— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
''(No.  160a.  Bemanso,  Baliia,  Brasll.  February  20,  1914.)  Seeds  of 
the  faveUeira,  a  medium-sized  tree  with  handsome  dark-green  foliage 
and  spines  on  the  young  wood.  The  seeds  are  rich  in  oil  and  are  deli- 
clous  to  the  taste,  having  the  flaTor  of  the  Brazil  nut  Presented  by 
Ck>l.  Angelo  Gamilho,  of  this  place.*' 
87917.    Ipomoka  iistttlosa  Martins.    C!onTolvulacefe. 

"(Na  151a.  OUvelra,  Bahia,  Braza  February  20,  1914.)  Seed  of  a 
shrub  very  common  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco  and  in 
low,  wet  places  in  this  region;  height,  10  to  15  feet,  tall  and  slender, 
branching  very  little,  stems  slender  and  supple,  flowers  funnelform,  4 
Inches  in  diameter,  lilac  red  In  color.  A  very  abundant  bloomer.  Seeds 
are  ezp^led  from  the  capsules  at  the  slightest  disturtMtnce." 
87018.    SiDA  sp.    MalTaceK. 

"(No.  152a.  Joazeiro,  BahIa,  Brazil.  February  22,  1914.)  Small  plant 
1  to  2  feet  high,  compact  and  bushy  in  form,  shrubby  at  base.  The  flow- 
ers are  funnelform,  clear  light  yellow  in  color,  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  lAnum  flavum,  but  not  so  deep  in  color.  Might  be  of  value  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  on  account  of  its  dwarf,  compact  form  and  profuse 
blooming.*' 

87919.  NiOGLAzioviA  concoLQB  0.  H.  Wright    Bromeliacen. 

Hacambira. 
"(No.  153a.  Joazeiro,  Bahia,  Brazil.  February  23,  1914.)  The  Ma- 
oatnldrat  a  bromeliaceous  plant  greatly  resembling  the  pineapple  in 
growth  and  appearance.  It  is  found  growing  in  great  profusion  among 
the  rocks  on  the  Ilha  do  Fogo,  in  the  middle  of  the  Bio  Sao  Francisco 
between  Joazeiro  and  Petrollna,  whence  these  seeds  were  obtained.  The 
flower  stalks  are  4  to  6  feet  high,  the  flower  heads  a  foot  long  and  3 
inches  in  diameter,  producing  seed  in  the  greatest  abundance.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  fiber  is  not  used  here,  though  that  of  the  caro&  (Neogla- 
ziovia  variegata)  is  employed  extensively  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage." 

87920.  Cucuios  mklo  Lu    Oucurbltacefle.  ICaskmelon. 
"(No.  154a.  Joazeiro,  Bahla,  Brazil.     February  23,  1914.)     Seed  of 

the  large  yellow  mel&o  commonly  sold  here  and  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
town.  A  salmon-fleshed  melon  with  smooth,  deeply  ribbed  skin,  light 
yellow  in  color.  The  size  is  large,  up  to  15  or  20  pounds.  The  flavor  is 
that  of  a  small  mifskmelon;  the  quality  very  good.  For  trial  in  the 
Southwest,  as  it  seems  to  be  suited  to  dry  lands." 

37921.  HTFns  lokoipes  St.  Hil.    Menthaceie. 

"(No.  155a.  Joazeiro,  Bahia,  BraziL  February  23,  1914.)  A  trailing 
plant,  common  on  the  Ilha  do  Fogo,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, between  Joazeiro  and  Petrollna.  It  flourishes  on  pure  sand  and 
forms  a  close  mat  of  stems,  which  suggests  that  it  might  be  used  in  the 
Southwest  as  a  sand-binding  plant.  Its  flowers,  borne  in  heads  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  6  inches  above  the  ground,  are  bright  purple  in  color, 
very  ornamental  in  appearance." 

37922.  PsroiUM  sp.    Myrtaces.  Ouava. 
"(No.  156a.  Joazeiro,  Bahia,  Brazil.    February  23,  1914.)     The  araca 

m4Hm,  or  small  guava,  from  the  Horto  Florestal.  Fruit  about  an  inch 
In  diameter,  yellow  in  color,  thin  skinned,  the  pulp  soft,  translucent,  the 
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87872  to  87988— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
seeds  abundant  In  appearance  the  plant  Is  similar  to  PMimm  ffuajava. 
For  guaya  breeding  experiments." 

87988.    ZiziPHus  joazeibo  Mart.    Rlianmacen.  Jua. 

"(No.  158a.  Joazeiro,  Bahla,  BraziL  Febmary  2S,  1914.)  Seed  of 
tbe  Jua,  collected  from  wild  trees  on  the  caatinga  near  the  river  2  miles 
below  town.  This  interesting  and  valuable  tree  is  common  on  tlie 
caatingas  or  dry  lands  bordering  on  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco  from  Joazeiro 
nearly  up  to  the  border  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  Here  at  Joazeiro 
it  is  quite  common,  but  the  trees  are  usually  found  scattered  among  the 
other  plants  on  the  caatinga  and  do  not  occur  in  large  groves.  In  places 
where  cattle  and  horses  can  get  at  the  trees  while  young  they  are  kept 
eaten  off  almost  to  the  ground,  and  have  a  peculiar  dwarfed,  stunted  ap- 
pearance. When  allowed  to  develop  to  mature  size  the  tree  forms  a 
beautiful,  dense  green,  umbrageous  head  of  foliage  SO  feet  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  hard  and  brittle  in  texture,  oval  to  ovate,  about 
2  inches  in  length.  The  small  wood  is  armed  with  short,  stiff  thorns, 
which  are  not,  however,  particularly  dangerous.  The  fruit  varies  greatly 
in  size,  according  to  the  tree  by  which  it  Is  produced.  The  best  fruits  are 
nearly  an  inch  In  diameter,  creamy  yellow  in  color,  spherical  or  nearly 
so.  Inside  the  thin  skin  is  a  thick  layer  of  mealy  flesh,  within  which 
lies  the  seed  and  the  layer  of  translucent,  mucilaginous  pulp  which  sur- 
rounds it  The  seed  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  olive  stone. 
The  pulp  adheres  to  it  very  closely  and  can  scarcely  be  separated  even 
in  the  mouth.  The  flavor  is  peculiar  and  somewhat  insipid.  The  trees 
bear  prodigiously,  the  ground  under  them  b^ng  covered  with  fruits  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  eat  the  fruit 
greedily,  and  it  is  considered  wholesome  for  them.  The  principal  value 
of  this  tree  would  seem  to  be  as  a  source  of  stock  feed  in  dry  regions, 
both  the  fruits  and  the  foliage  being  of  value  for  this  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ornamental  value  of  the  tree  and  its  drought-resisting  qualities 
commend  it  for  culture  in  arid  regions.  While  it  is  probably  not  very 
hardy,  it  seems  likely  to  be  adapted  to  the  Southwest." 

87924.  Inqa  affinis  DO.    Mimosaceffi.  Jatuba. 
"(No.   181a.    Joazeiro,  Bahia,  Brazil.    February  24,  1914.)     Jatuba. 

A  native  leguminous  tree  of  slow  growth,  furnishing  lumber  extensively 
used  in  boat  building.  The  pod  in  which  the  seeds  are  produced  con- 
tains a  soft,  sweet  pulp  which  is  sometimes  eaten." 

87925.  Phaseolus  SEMiEREcnrs  ANousTiFOLms  Martins.    Fabacese. 
"(No.  183a.    Joazeiro,  Bahla,  -Brazil.    February  24,  1914.)     Seed  of 

a  brown-flowered  leguminous  plant  3  to  4  feet  high,  very  slender  and 
with  few  branches.  Oommon  near  the  river  in  Horto  Florestal.  Grows 
in  clay  soil  near  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco.  Flowers  deep 
brown,  pealike  in  form." 

87926.  ALETTBrrss  moluccana  (L.)  WiUd.    Euphorbiacese.       Lumbang. 
"(No.  190a.    Bahia,  Brazil.    March  9,  1914.)     Seeds  of  the  nogueira, 

from  the  small  park  in  the  praga  of  Piedade.  According  to  Dr.  Argollo 
Ferrao,  these  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  A  rapid-growing  tree, 
which  bears  heavily  in  this  climate." 

37927.    Bactbis  oabyotaefolia  Mart.    Phcenicaceie.  Palm. 

"(No.   191a.    Bahia,  Brazil.    March   9,   1914.)     Palm   seeds  sold  in 

the  market  under  the  name  of  manivelho.    The  seed /Is  surrounded  by 
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37872  to  87986— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 

a  thlu  layer  of  subacid  pulp  of  very  agreeable  flavor.    Clusters  of  fruit 

are  common  In  the  market  now." 

87028.    MiMUBOPB  ooBiACEA  (DC.)  Miquel.    Sapotaces. 

"(No.  l»2a.  Bahia,  Brazil.  March  9,  1914.)  A  native  fruit  called 
hacopariu  by  Dr.  Argollo  Ferrfto,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  true  haoopari 
(Rheedia  hrasiliensis) .  The  fruits  are  round,  about  11  inches  in  diam- 
eter, yellow  in  color.  The  two  to  five  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a  dry, 
mealy  pulp  of  sweet,  rather  mawkish  flavor." 
37989.    PouTEUA  CAiMiTO  (R.  and  P.)  Radlk.    Sapotacee.  Ablu. 

''(No.  193a.  Bahia,  Brazil.  March  9,  1914.)  The  abiu,  a  rather  rare 
fruit,  but  highly  esteemed  both  here  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  form  it 
Is  elliptical,  2  to  3  inches  long,  deep  yellow  in  color.  The  one  to  four 
large,  oblong  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a  translucent,  whitish  pulp  very 
similar  in  flavor  to  the  sapote  and  fully  as  agreeable." 

37930.  RoLLiNiA  STLVATiGA  (St  Hil.)  Mart.  Annonaceie.  Araticum. 
"(No.   194a.    Bom   JPim,   Brazil.    February   27,   1914.)     Seed   of   an 

araticum.    Secured  along  the  railroad  right  of  way  about  a  mile  east 
of  town ;  small  shrub  or  small  tree." 

37931.  Sesban  macbocabpum  Muhl.     Fabaceie. 

"(No.  195a.    Bom  Fim,  Brazil.    February  27,  1914.)     Amores  ooMadas, 
Ornamental  yellow  or  yellowish  brown  flowered  tree." 
87932.    Syztgium  sp.    Myrtacese.  Azeitona. 

"(No.  196a.    Bom  Fim,  Brazil.    February  27,  1914.)     Azeitona,    Seed 
from  small  shrubby  tree  near  town  In  low,  swampy  ground." 
37933.    AI7N0NA  SALZMAN'Ni  A.  DO.    AnnonacesB. 

"(No.  202a.    Bahia,  Brazil.    March  11,  1914.)     Seed  of  an  araticum 
from  Col.  Decca's." 
87984.    GouiCA  BiamA  Muell.  Arg.  MueuJ^. 

"(No.  203a.  Bahia,  Brazil.  March  13,  1914.)  Mwm}^,  Seed  from 
fruit  purchased  in  the  market.    Said  to  be  a  large  tree." 

87935.  Gknipa  amebicaiva  L.  Rubiace».  Genipap. 
"(No.   204a.    Bahia,   Brazil.    March   8,   1914.)     This   fruit   is   quite 

common  in  the  market  now." 

87936.  MoQUiLEA  tomentosa  Bentham.    Rosaces. 

"(No.  2(y5a.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    March  23,  1914.)     Seeds  of  the 
oity  tree." 
Di9tribution, — ^A  tree  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco  in  BrazlL 

37937  to  37939«    Trifoltom  pratense  L.'    Fabacese.    Bed  clover. 

From  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Presented  by  Prof.  G.  Martinet,  Federal 
Establishment  for  Seed  (Control  and  Experiments,  through  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  April  30,  1914.  Quoted 
notes  by  Prof.  Martinet. 

87987.  "No.  944.  Apitr^fle  (hummelbee  clover),  a  variety  which  is 
very  productive  for  three  years  and  can  be  used  two  years  after  being 
sown.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  accessible  to  honeybees,  owing 
to  its  short  corolla,  which  Is  more  open  at  the  top.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Dr.  A.  O.  True,  last  summer  in 
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37037  to  37938— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Prof.  G.  Martinet.) 

visiting  our  establishment  saw  several  bees  getting  honey  from  tbis 
clover,  although  he  had  declared  himself  to  be  skeptical  before  seeing 
this.  As  this  selection  is  also  one  of  our  best  as  regards  the  crop, 
farmers  and  beekeepers  will  find  it  useful.** 

87938.  *'  No.  948.  This  is  a  perennial  clover  with  numerous  fine  stocks 
and  many  leaves.  It  develops  daughter  plants  beside  the  parent  stock. 
Tills  will  last  for  four  years  and  more.  The  seeds  are  uniformly 
yeUow,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  verify  their  Identity .*• 

87939.  "No.  960.  Perennial. clover  higher  than  the  preceding,  but  not 
lasting  for  so  long  a  time.    Most  of  the  seeds  are  dark  violet." 

37940.    Asparagus  tenuitolius  Lam.    ConvallariaceaB. 

Aspaxagua. 

From  Ghene,  Geneva,  Switaserland.    Plant  presented  by  Mr.  Henri  Gorre- 
von.    Received  May  7,  1914. 
••This  asparagus  I  found  in  the  Alps  of  Gomo,  Lombardy."     (Correvon.} 

37941  and  37942.    Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabacese. 

Provence  alfalfa. 

From  Paris,  France.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Thackara,  American  consul, 
who  obtained  it  from  Mr.  A.  Bousset,  Paris.  Received  April  24,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Thackara. 

87941.  "Ordinary  Provence  alfalfa  redeaned  against  dodder.  Mr. 
Rousset  states  his  belief  that  this  newly  harvested  seed  is  desired  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  distinguish  the  place 
of  growth  in  France,  but  adds  that,  as  he  explained  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Seed  Laboratory,  the  climate  of  France  is,  in  his  opinion,  too  even  to 
Justify  such  a  theory.  He  declares  that  alfalfa  seed  grown  in  the 
Provence  district  would  not,  when  newly  harvested,  be  any  different  or 
contain  other  varieties  of  foreign  seed  than  alfalfa  grown  in  other 
parts  of  France." 

87942.  "  Extra  Provence  alfalfa  redeaned." 

37943.    DioscoR£A  alata  L.    DioscoreacesB.  Tarn. 

From  Santa  Rosa,  Fla.    Received  February  17,  1918,  firom  Mr.  William  M. 

Wilson,  who  obtained  them  from  Dr.  E.  K.  Neal,  of  the  same  plaoa 

Dr.  Neal  secured  the  original  material  from  Mr.   J.   De  Hoff,  Ardbi 

Greek,  Fla.     Additional  material  received  from  Mr.   J.   J.  Chapman, 

March  9,  1915. 

**The  tubers  received  were  rather  small  and  resembled  the  Jamaica  yampee 

In  both  form  and  quality.    Judging  from  these  specimens  the  variety  is  well 

worth  cultivating  in  Florida."     (R.  A.  Young.) 

"  I  got  one  seed  tuber  in  1893,  when  I  first  came  to  Avon  Park,  De  Soto  Oounty, 
Fla.,  from  a  neighbor,  H.  G.  Burnett,  who  had  a  few  in  his  garden ;  he  got  them 
from  his  father-in-law,  at  Fort  Myers,  where  they  have  been  grown,  I  under- 
stand, for  50  years;  not  in  large  quantity,  however.  I  have  kept  seed  from  year 
to  year  since  that  time,  no  more,  though,  than  I  wanted  myself,  until  year  before 
last,  when  somehow  they  made  several  times  more  seed  tubers  than  I  ever  saw 
before.  This  last  year  they  again  made  only  a  very  few  seed  tubers.  I  re- 
ceived them  under  the  name  of  White  Jamaica  yam,  but  do  not  know  whether 
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37943— Continued. 

this  name  is  correct  Mr.  Burnett,  who  was  quite  a  horticulturist,  said  their  bo- 
tanical name  was  Dtoscarea  alata.  I  grew  them  for  five  years  near  Palatka 
(at  Florahome)  and  they  did  well  on  high  hammock  land.  Down  here  in  Dade 
County,  on  very  light  sandy  and  rocky  land,  they  produce  as  much  as  sweet 
potatoes,  and  with  me  take  the  place  of  Irish  potatoes;  the  latter  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  this  dry  soil  at  all.    The  yams  keep  for  months."     (J.  De  Boff>) 

37944.    Phoebb  nanmu  (Oliver)  Gamble.    Lauracese.        Nanmu, 

(MachUui  nanmu  Hemsl.) 
From  Chungking,  China.     Presented  by  the  American  consul.     Received 
May  1,  1914. 

37945  and  37946.    Coix  spp.    Poaoese.  Job's-tears. 

From  the  northern  Shan  States,  Burma.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Carter, 

£<conomic  Botaaist  to  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Indian  Museum, 

Calcutta,  India.    Receix^  April  20,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Carter. 

For  detailed  information  relating  to  these  two  varieties,  see  Sir  George  Watt's 

account  of  Colx  published  in  the  Agricultural  Ledger  No.  18,  of  1904. 

37945.    Coix  LACBYKA-JOBi  MA-TX7KN  (Rom.)  Stapf. 

"  Forma  4.    Na  3bl95,  edible." 
87946.    Coix  LACBYMA-JOBi  8TEN00ABPA  (Oliver)  stapf. 

*'  No.  3bl97.    Used  for  bead  chains,  door  screens,  and  rosaries.** 

37947.    SoiiANUM  TUBEROSUM  L.    Solanaccffi.  Potato. 

From  Kaetihl,  New  Zealand.  Purchased  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Harris.  Received 
April  22,  1914. 
"New  Era  potato.  The  potatoes  are  lemon  colored  in  the  skin  and  oval  in 
shape ;  they  are  shallow  in  the  eyes  and  will  be  economical  in  use.  They  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and  it  is  no  infrequent  thing  for  a  whole  root  to  average  a  pound 
per  tuber.  Indeed,  a  drawback  to  the  propagation  of  this  potato  is*  the  remark- 
sbly  few  small  potatoes  grown.  On  my  land,  which  Is  light  and  lies  in  the 
center  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  I  have 
grown  this  variety  up  to  20  tons  to  the  acre.  We  have  frequent  summer  frosts 
here  oa  account  of  the  elevation,  but  these  frosts,  though  they  blacken  the  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  potatoes,  do  not  affect  the  New  Era.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of 
»  heavy  frost  will  touch  it,  but  it  is  the  blight-resisting  qualities  of  this  potato 
which  are  chiefly  remarkable.  Season  after  season,  growing  In  a  field  with 
other  kinds  on  both  sides,  it  has  remained  unaffected  while  the  various  other 
kinds  have  been  blackened  and  ruined.  I  am  confident  that  unless  long  culti- 
vation lessens  the  potato's  virility  the  Irish  blight  will  soon  be  no  longer  a 
terror  to  potato  growers."     (Harris.) 

37948  to  37955. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  May  1,  1914.  Cuttings  of  the 
following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

87048  to  87068.    Diospybos  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyraceee.        Persinimon. 
From  near  Tsaochowfu,  Shantung,  China.    Collected  March  10,  1914. 
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37948  to  37955— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

87948.  "(No.  1181.  A  local  variety  of  peralinmoii,  said  to  be 
large,  and  of  elongated,  square  form,  with  a  constriction  rannlng 
around  close  to  the  calyx.  Color  red ;  contalna  few  seeds  as  a  nil& 
Oan  be  dried  or  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  is  considered  to 
be  a  very  good  variety.  The  trees  grow  to  be  tall,  but  have  w^- 
formed  heads.  Chinese  name  StU  l&ng  9hih  tzH,  meaning  'four- 
squared  persimmon.*  This  and  the  following  varieties  are  grown 
on  an  open  plain  on  sandy  loam,  and  they  may  possibly  be  hardier 
than  other  varieties.  According  to  Father  Petrie,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  at  Tsaochowfu,  these  persimmons  are  injured  by 
cold  whenever  the  mercury  goes  below  zero  F.  The  stocks,  which 
are  Dio^ptfroi  lotus,  never  freeze  locally,  being  able  to  stand  severe 
cold,  apparently." 

87949.  "(No.  1182.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
large,  of  round  form,  with  rounded-off  top.  Color  yellow,  seedless; 
can  be  dried  or  kept  fresh  ;for  a  long  time ;  considered  to  be  a  fine 
variety.  The  trees  are  of  sturdy  growth  and  are  prolific  liearers. 
Chinese  name  P&n  9hih  tzH,  meaning  '  original  persimmon.'  ** 

87950.  "(No.  1183.)  A  local  variety  of  persinmion,  said  to  be 
medium  large ;  of  round,  pointed  form,  with  a  square  baae.  Seed- 
less ;  can  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Chinese  name  Yu  lou  fou 
shih  tsfU,  meaning  '  oil-basket  persimmon.' " 

87951.  "(No.  1184.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
small,  of  round,  flattened  shape,  with  square  base.  Ck)lor  yellow; 
seedless.  Is  generally  eaten  pickled  in  brine.  Chinese  name  Yen 
ahih  tzH,  meaning  *  salted  persimmon.* " 

87952.  "(No.  1186.)  A  local  variety  of  persimmon,  said  to  be 
small,  of  round,  flattened  form,  with  top  slightly  curved  in.  Of 
yeUow  color;  seedless.  A  very  early  rlpener;  good  only  when 
fresh.    Chinese  name  Pa  yUeh  huang  ahih  isf&,  meaning  'eighth 

.  moon  yellow  persimmon.* " 
87958.    PoPULus  tombntosa  Carr.    Salicacee.  Poplar. 

From  near  Lungkuchi,  Shantung,  China. 

"(No.  1189.  March  18,  1914.)  The  tall-growing  North  (Chinese  white 
poplar,  especially  recommended  as  a  shade  and  avenue  tree  for  deep, 
sandy  lands  in  semiarid  regions.    See  former  notes  [S.  P.  I.  No.  37542.]*' 

87954.  Chaenomeles    lager abia    gathayensis    (Hemsl).    Schneider. 
(Oydonia  cathayenais  Hemsl.)  ^Malacee.    Quince. 

From  Tsaochowfu,  Shantung,  China. 

''(No.  1190.  March  11,  1914.)  A  large-fruited  variety  of  C!hiDese 
quince,  much  grown  on  the  sandy  loam  around  Tsaochowfu.*' 

For  previous  introductions  and  descriptions,  see  S.  P.  L  Nos.  35458  and 
85639. 

87955.  Cbataeous  pinnatifiba  Bunge.    Malacese.  Hawthorn. 
From  Tsaochowfu,  Shantung,  China. 

"(No.  1191.  March  11,  1914.)  A  medium  large  fruited  variety  of  Chi- 
nese haw,  of  beautiful  red  color,  much  used  preserved  and  as  a  Jell/. 
Chinese  name  Hung  kuo,  meaning  '  red  irvdU  " 
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37056  to  37964. 

From  Victoria  (Pittoa,  near  Oarua),  Kamemn,  Qerman  West  Africa.  Pre- 
sented by  ti^e  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  April  15,  1914. 
87966  to  87961.    Holcub  soeghum  L.    Poaceae.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vtdgare  Pers.) 

87956.  No.  1.  KakasHrie.  87959.    No.  7.  KUburie. 

87957.  No.  5.  Baierie  J>odMe.  37960.    No.  8.  Deparie  danMe, 

87958.  No.  6.  DanMehalloi-  87961.    No.  9.  Ssanerari. 
BBfAodMe, 

87962.    Pennisetum  GLAUCUM  (L.)  R.  Brown,    Poacese.      Pearl  millet. 
(P^nisetum  typhaideum  Rich.) 
No.  10.  Jadirie  (Kolbenhirse). 

87968  and  37964.    Holous  sobghum  L.    Poaceie.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgar e  Pers.) 

87963.  No.  11.  Qaderie. 

87964.  No.  12.  Oordori  or  Deparie  bodMe. 

37965  to  37972. 

From  Peru.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Martin  Lynch  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Harry  V.  Harlan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  April  2-8, 
1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Harlan. 

87965  to  37967.    Zea  mays  L.    Poaceie.  Corn. 

"Purchased  in  Sicuani  (elevation,  11,600  feet),  but  possibly  coming 
from  lower  down  the  valley  of  the  Vilcanote." 

37965.    "(No.  1.    Arequipa,  Peru.)     Large-grained  calico  maize." 

87966.  "(No.  2.    Sicuani,  Peru.)     Large  white-grained  maisse." 

87967.  "(No.  3.   Arequipa,  Peru.)    Large-grained  yellow  and  mixed 
maize." 

87968.    HoBDETTM  vtTLGABB  L.    Poaces.  Barley. 

"(No.  5.)  Seed  purchased  in  Juliaca  (elevation,  12,500  feet) ;  a  coarse 
6-rowed  barley  grown  for  hay  as  horse  feed  on  the  pampas  and  for  grain 
in  some  of  the  protected  areas." 

87969  and  37970.    Ghenopodium  spp.    Ohenopodiacee. 

87969.  Ohenofodium  sp.  Callagua. 
"(No.  6.)  Oafiagua  from  Juliaca,  Peru.    CJommonly  grown  as  a 

cereal  crop  in  elevations  as  high  as  13,500  feet.  Is  not  injured  by 
light  freezes  at  any  stage  of  growth.  Not  particularly  palatable. 
Might  prove  useful  in  high  mountain  areas,  but  should  be  tested 
under  strict  control,  as  it  ia  possible  that  it  might  become  a  weed." 

87970.  Ohenopodium  quinoa  Willd.  Quinoa. 
"(No.  7.)  Quinoa  from  Juliaca.     Only  slightly  less  hardy  than 

Cii/fiagua,    It  is  a  very  palatable  cereal  and  is  much  less  likely  to 
become  a  weed.     Worth  testing  in  areas  subject  to  frosts  where 
wheat  and  barley  are  grown  with  difficulty." 
87971.    TamouM  aesttvuic  L.    Poaceae.  Wheat. 

{TriUcum  vulgare  VIU.) 
"(No.  8.)  Wheat  purchased  in  Juliaca  but  imported  probably  from  the 
vall^  of  the  Yilcanote.    Apparently  mixed." 
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37966  to  37972— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Harlan.) 
37972.    Zba  mats  L.    Poaces.  Gotb. 

''(No.  9.)  SmaU-grained  yellow  maize.     Purchased  In   JoUaca,  but 
imported  from  GusGa** 

37973  to  37979. 

From  Chelsea,  London,  England.    Purchased  from  James  Veitch  ft  Sons, 
Ltd.    Plants  received  April  27.  1914. 
87973  and  37974.    Rhododkndbon  spp.    Erlcacese.  Bhododendron. 

87973.      X  RHODOOENDBOIf  F0B8TSBIAKT7M  Hort 

"White  and  fragrant"     (Veitch,  Indoor  PlanU,  1910.) 
Listed  by  WiUiam  Watson,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas*  p.  43,  as  a 
hybrid  between  R,  edgeworthU  and  R,  veitchianum, 
87074.     X  Rhododendron  FBAQBANTiBsiiniM  Bnrb. 
"  Pure  white  and  very  fragrant"     (Veitch,  Indoor  Plants,  1911.) 
Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  ciliatum  and  R,  edgeicorthO. 
87975  and  37976.    Bebbbbis  spp.    Berberidaceee.  Barberry. 

87976.    Bbbbebis  staptiana  Schneider. 

"  This  species  of  Berl)eri9  is  very  similar  to  B.  thuhbergii,  but  the 
growths  are  more  erect  and  the  leaves  are  not  red  tinted.  It  is  a 
dense,  spiny  bush  with  deciduous  oblanceolate  entire  leaves,  racemose 
fascicles  of  yellow. globose  flowers,  and  coral  or  currant-red  berries 
borne  in  clusters.  It  is  a  native  of  China."  (Kew  Bulletin  of  MiM- 
ceUaneou9  Information,  19 IS,  Appendix  III.) 

87976.  Bbbbebis  oobti  Hort 

**  This  species  of  Berberii  is  apparently  an  evergreen,  and  as  an 
ornamental  plant  is  far  superior  to  either  B.  veitchii  or  B.  giraldiL 
The  leaves  are  in  clusters,  spatulate  and  glaucous  beneath.  The 
berries,  which  are  also  glaucous,  are  round  in  shape  and  currant  red 
in  color.  It  is  a  native  of  China."  (Gardener^  Chronicle,  Sd  $er., 
vol  52,  p.  S2t,  1912.) 
87977  to  87979.    Rosa  spp.    Rosacee.  Sose. 

87977.  Rosa  albebti  RegeL 

*'A  species  with  long,  graceful  shoots  clothed  with  glaucous  foliage 
and  bearing  ornamental  club-shaped  coral-red  fruits  about  1  Inch 
long,  which  last  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  native  of 
Turkestan."  (Keto  Bulletin  of  MisceUaneoM  Information,  1912,  Ap- 
pendix III.) 

Distribution. — ^A  white-flowered  rose  found  in  the  Sungari  region 
of  southern  Siberia. 

87978.  Rosa  sctipoda  Hemsl.  and  Wilson. 

"A  remarkable  rose,  allied  to  R.  macrophyUa,  with  large  corymbs  of 
handsome  rose-pink  flowers.  Its  long  pedicels  clothed  with  spread- 
ing, gland-tipped  bristles  and  numerous  follaceous  bracts  give  it  a 
singular  appearance.  The  species  is  not  uncommon  in  shrubberies  in 
the  mountains  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Province  of  Hupeb, 
China."     (B.  H.  WU8on,  in  Kew  BuUetin,  1916,  p.  158.) 

87979.  Rosa  motbsii  Hemsley  and  Wilson. 
Received  as  R.  fargetU. 
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37980.  ALEUBTTEssp.    Euphorbiacece.  Tung  tree. 
From  Ghaoyanghsien,  Kwangtung,  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  O.  B.  Lesher, 

American  Baptist  Mission,  who  secured  them  through  Rev.  O.  E.  Bous- 
*  field.    Received  AprU  23, 1914. 
"Aleurltes  seeds  from  about  200  miles  In  the  interior.*' 

37981.  Pyrus  oommunis  L.    Malaoess.  Pear. 

From  Newark  Valley,  New  York.  Presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barrott.  Re- 
ceived AprU  28,  1914. 
"  Scions  from  appear  tree  bearing  seedless  and  coreless  fruits.  Several  years 
»go  I  purchased  from  Qreen's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  a  Bartlett  pear 
tree.  The  second  year  after  this  tree  was  put  out  It  was  broken  off  level  with 
>r  just  a  little  below  the  ground.  It  sprouted  again  and  grew  rapidly.  I  had 
t>een  away  from  my  farm  about  five  years ;  when  I  returned  last  year  I  found 
1  fine  pear  tree  which  had  over  half  a  bushel  of  Seekel  pears  on  it  We  ate 
sind  used  them  all,  and  did  not  find  a  seed  or  a  core  In  any  of  them.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  from  my  former  tenants  whether  or  not  this  seedless  and 
'oreless  condition  has  heretofore  existed.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  this  pear 
will  stand  propagation  without  changing  Its  character  it  would  be  quite  a 
and."     (Borrow.) 

37982.  Pyrus  sp.    Malacese.  Fear. 
From  China.    Presented  by  Rev.  Hugh  W.  White,  American  Presbyterian 

Mission,  Yencheng,  Kiangsu,  Ohlna.    Received  April  28,  1914. 

**  Tangihan,  Unquestionably  the  finest  pear  of  China.  But  it  is  not  widely 
known,  because  the  region  of  production  has  heretofore  been  very  secluded, 
and  the  fruit  does  not  keep  more  than  one  or  two  montlis.  It  is  the  only  Chi- 
nese pear  that  does  not  have  the  woody  taste  and  feel,  and  it  has  a  sweet, 
Juicy  flavor.  It  also  grows  large,  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  American 
)ear.  It  grows  about  40  miles  west  of  a  city  called  Hsuchowfu,  Kiangsu  Prov- 
ince. I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  three  or  four  white  men  that  have  been  in  the 
immediate  section  where  this  pear  grows.  This  pear  is  called  the  Tangshan 
pear,  from  Tangshanku,  the  name  of  the  place  that  produces  it"  (White^ 
L'xtract  from  letter  dated  March  26, 1912.) 

Cuttings. 

37983  to  38041.  Grasses. 

From  Brazil.    Collected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett  and  Wilson  Popenoe,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  April  18,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by 
Messrs.  Dorsett  and  Popenoe. 
87983  to  37998. 
From  Sao  Joao  del  Rey,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil.    Collected  January  26, 
1914. 

87983.  Mblinis  MiNiinrLOKA  Beauv.    Poacese.        Caplm  gordura. 
"(No.  78a.)     Seeds  of  capim  gordura  from  plants  in  an  old  aban- 
doned garden  which  had  been  completely  overrun  with  this  grass." 

87984.  Panioum  maximum  Jacq.    Poaceee.  Guinea  grass. 
*'(No.  79a.)     Seed  of  a  grass  growing  on  top  of  an  old  adobe  wall 

at  the  church  Senhor  do  Bom  Flm.    Seed  heads  viscous ;  in  stripping 
off  seed  they  stick  together.    In  an  extremely  dry  situation.'* 
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87983  to  38041— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
37985.    Ebaobostis  bahisnbib  Schrad.    Poaceee. 

"(No.  80a.)  Seed  of  a  bunch  grass  from  the  top  of  a  hlU  st  the 
church  Senhor  do  Bom  Fim.  An  open-bunch  grass,  rather  spread- 
ing, about  4  to  6  Inches  high,  seed  stalks  12  to  18  inches  high.  Grow- 
ing on  top  of  a  high  hill«  in  very  exposed  and  dry  situation;  soli 
almost  pure  sand.    Seeds  dull  greenish  purple  in  color.** 

87986.  Abistida  sanctak  luoiab  Trln.    Poaceie. 

"(No.  81a.)  Seed  of  a  bunch  grass  from  the  top  of  a  hill  at  the 
church  Senhor  do  Bom  Pim.  CAose  bunch  graal',  bunches  about  4 
inches  in  diameter ;  height  of  seed  stalks  about  18  inches ;  dry  soil, 
almost  pure  gravel.    Open  pasture  land.'* 

87987.  AxoNOPUS  chbysoblephasis  (Lag.)  A.  Chase.    Poaces. 
"(No.  82a.)     Seed  of  a  bunch  grass,  growing  on  a  hill  at  the 

church  Senhor  do  Bom  Fim.  Growing  in  very  small  bunches, 
height  8  or  4  inches,  flower  stalks  18  to  20  inches;  exposed  and 
very  dry  location;  soil  dry  and  almost  pure  graveL  Flower  heads 
usually  2  partite,  rarely  8  or  4  partite.** 

37988.    Ebagbostis  abticulata  (Schrank)  Ness.    Poacett. 

"(No.  8Sa.)  Seed  of  a  grass  growing  on  a  hill  at  the  church 
Senhor  do  Bom  Fim.  A  low  grass,  3  to  4  inches  high,  flower  stalks 
about  6  inches  high,  on  very  dry  and  exposed  situation,  soil  almost 
pure  gravel.** 

87989.  Spobobolus  indicub  (L.)  R.  Br.    Poaceee. 

"(No.  84a.)  Seeds  of  a  grass  growing  on  a  hill  at  the  church 
Senhor  do  Bom  Fim.  Bunch  grass  in  clumps  2  to  8  inches  or  more 
in  diameter ;  height  6  to  8  inches ;  flower  stalks  18  to  24  inches ;  on 
exposed  and  very  dry  location,  very  gravelly  soil.*' 

87990.  Bbagbostis  bzpansa  link.    Poacese. 

"(No.  85a. X  Seed  of  a  grass  growing  on  a  hill  at  the  churdi 
Senhor  do  Bom  Fim.  Bunch  grass  in  small  clumps,  exposed  and  dry 
location,  soil  almost  pure  gravel.*' 

87991.  PAinouM  oakpebtbe  Nees.    Poacee. 

"(No.  86a.)  Seed  of  grass  growing  on  a  stock  range  back  of  the 
church  Senhor  do  Bom  Fim.  Bunch  grass  closely  eaten  off  by  cattle 
in  pasture  where  collected.  Height,  where  not  browsed,  8  to  10 
inches.    Dry  pasture  land,  heavy  red  day  soil,  altitude  1,000  meters.** 

87992.  Ghaetochloa  imbebbis  (Poir.)  Scribner.    PoaceR; 
(Setaria  imberbis  R.  and  S.) 

"(No.  87a.)  Seed  of  a  grass  from  a  stock  range  back  of  the 
church  Senhor  do  Bom  Fim.  Foxtail  grass,  fairly  common  on  stock 
ranges,  one  that  the  cattle  eat    Dry,  reddish  clay  soil." 

87993.  Andbopooon  leucostachtus  H.  B.  K.    Poacen. 

"(No.  109a.)     Grass  seed  from  a  hill  near  the  church  Senhor 
do  Bom  Fim.    Bunch  grass,  in  small  clumps,  height  about  8  to  12 
inches,  flower  stalks  18  to  20  inches,  growing  in  an  exposed  and  dry 
situation,  soil  almost  pure  gravel." 
87994  to  37996. 
From  Pirapora,  Minas  Gteraes,  Brazil. 
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37983  to  38041— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
37004.    Chlobis  poltdactyla  (L.)  Swartz.    Poaceee. 

"(No.  118a.  February  8,  1914.)  A  gnu»  found  in  the  village 
across  the  river  from  here.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  li  feet, 
with  seed  stalks  running  up  to  3  feet.  It  seeds  profusely,  is  said  to 
be  good,  when  young,  as  a  pasture  grass,  and  appears  to  be  suitable 
for  hay." 

37995.  AxoNOFus  sp.    Poacese. 

Amonopus  sp.  prox.  Paspalum  marginatus  Trln. 

"(No.  116a.  February  9,  1914.)  Seed  of  grass  growing  on  campo 
here.  One  of  the  common  grasses  on  the  campo.  Flower  stalks  up 
to  2  to  2i  feet  In  height.  Appears  to  have  been  closely  grazed  by 
stock." 

37996.  Paspalum  notatum  Fluegge.    Poacese. 

••(No.  ISXki,    February  10,  1914.)     Seed  of  grass  collected  on  the 
campo*  about  100  yards  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Sao  Francisco, 
where  it  covers  the  ground  in  a  solid  mat,  and  makes  a  g6od 
pasture." 
87997  to  37999. 
From  Januarla,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

37997  and  37998.    Panicum  spp.    Poacese. 

37997.    Panicum  maximum  Jacq.  Guinea  grass. 

•*(No.  123a.  February  14,  1914.)  Capim  coUmia,  one  of  the 
principal  forage  grasses  here,  second  in  importance  to  capkn 
henffu.  Seed  collected  in  a  field  recently  planted  to  this  grass. 
Does  not  appear  to  be  as  widely  known  as  capim  bengu,  but  is 
said  to  be  of  very  good  quality." 

87998.    Panicum  babbinode  Trin.  Fara  grass. 

•*(No.  124a.  February  14,  1914.)  Capim  bengu,  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  capim  de  Angola  of  Bahia.  The  most  important 
forage  grass  here,  and  preferred  above  all  others.  Grows  to  a 
height  of  7  or  8  feet  under  favorable  conditions  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  forages  for  cattle  and  horses.  Does  not 
seem  to  be  cut  very  much,  the  stock  being  turned  in  on  it  to 
pasture." 
87999.    Dactyloctenium  aeotptium  (L.)  WiUd.    Poaceee. 

{Eletisine  aegypiiaoa  Desf.)  Crowfoot  grass. 

••(No.  132a.     February   15,   1914.)      A  low  grass   growing  in   a 
pasture  back  of  town.    Makes  a  close  sod  and  propagates  by  runners." 
88000  to  38008. 

From  Xiquexique,  Bahia,  Brazil.    (>)llected  February  19,  1914. 
88(X>0.    Dactyloctenium  abgyptium  (L.)  Wllld.    Poaceee. 

{Eleusine  aegyptiaca  Desf.)  Crowfoot  grass. 

'*(No.  142a.    Seed  of  a  grass  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Sao 
Francisco,  previously  collected  at  Januarla.    It  grows  very  tall  on 
soil  that  is  pure  sand." 
88001.     Synthebisma  dioitata  (Sw.)  Hltchc    Poacese. 

••(No.  143a.)  Seed  of  a  grass  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Sao 
Francisco.  Appears  to  be  a  large  Bermuda  grass.  Grown  on  soil 
which  is  pure  sand."  ^.g,.^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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37983  to  38041— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
38002.    Bragbostib  ▲ouminata  DoelL    Poacen. 

"No.  144a.)  Seed  of  a  grass  collected  on  the  bank  of  the  Kio  Sao 
Frandflco  from  soil  that  la  a  pure  aand.  Looks  like  a  graae  ooUecfced 
prevloiisly  at  Sao  Joao  del  Rej." 

88003.  Anthxphoba  hibmaphbooita  (L.)  Kontie.    Poaeeie. 
(Anthephora  eleganM  Schr^.) 

"(No.  145a.)     Seed  of  a  grass  with  which  we  are  unfamiliar, 
brought  on  board  by  one  of  the  passengers,  who  had  collected  it  od 
the  ^  sandy  bank  of  the  Rio  Sao  Frandsca    The  only  specimen  we 
had  became  misplaced.** 
88004  to  38028. 
From  Joazeiro,  Bahia,  Brazil.    Collected  February  24,  1914. 

88004.  Ohaetochloa  setosa  (Sw.)   Scribner.    Poaceie. 
(Setaria  setoBa  Beau  v.)  Bitter  grass. 

**(No.  160a.)  Seed  of  capim  amargo  (bitter  grass)  from  Horto 
Florestal.  Grows  on  very  poor  soil,  but  is  not  considered  very  good 
for  stock." 

88005.  HoLCUS  sobohuic  effusus  (Hack.)  HItchc. 

"(No.  161a.)  Seed  of  capim  de  hoi  from  Horto  Florestal.  When 
young  it  is  much  liked  by  cattle;  when  old  the  stems  are  rather 
tough.    Not  good  for  hay ;  height  5  feet ;  on  clay  silt  soil." 

88006.  Pabpalum  scirrATUH  Nees.    Peaces. 

"(No.  162a.)  Grass  from  Horto  Florestal.    On  day  silt  soiL" 

88007.  Leptochloa  filifobmis  (Pers.)  Beauv.    Peaces. 

"(No.  163a.)  Grass  from  Horto  FlorestaL  Grown  on  day  silt  soil 
Probably  good." 

88008.  Anthefhoba  hebmaphbodita  (U)  Kuntze.    Poacefle. 
{Anthephora  elegans  Schreb.) 

"(No.  164a.)  Capim  espelta  from  Horto  FlorestaL  Galled  by  Dr. 
Zehntner  capim  espelia,  and  considered  by  him  very  good.  Grown 
on  clay  silt  soiL" 

88009.  Nazia  auena  (Spreng.)  Scribner.    Poaceae. 

"(No.  165a.  Capim  carapicho  de  ovelho  from  Horto  FlorestaL 
Grown  on  clay  silt  soil,  considered  not  very  good,  but  grows  on  poor- 
est SOIL" 

88010.  Ebagbostib  giliabis  (L.)  Link.    Poaoee. 

"Capim  harba  de  bode,  on  day  silt  soil  in  Horto  FlorestaL  Not 
considered  of  great  value." 

88011.  Spobobolub  abgutus  (Nees)  Kunth.    Poaceee. 

"(No.  167a.)  Grass  grown  on  day  silt  soil  in  Horto  Florestal. 
Small,  not  of  much  value." 
38012.*  Bbaobostis  abticulata  (Schrank)  Nees.    Poacese. 

"(No.  168a.)  Capim  flno,  on  clay  silt  soil  in  Horto  Florestal.    Not 
considered  very  good ;  not  sufficient  leaf  growth." 
88013.    Chlobib  leptantha  Hitchcock.    PoaceoB. 

"(No.  169a.)  Grown  on  clay  silt  soil  in  Horto  FlorestaL  Name 
not  known.    Looks  like  a  very  good  grass;  8  feet  high." 
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37983  to  88041— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
88014.    Paivicuic  hditicauij:  PreaL    Poacese. 

"(No.  170a.  From  Horto  Florestnl.  Probably  a  oapim  de  pasBth 
rinho,  grown  on  clay  silt  soil." 

88016.  Stntbebisma  dioitata  (Sw.)  Hitchcock.    Poaceae. 
"(No.  171a.)  Prom  Horto  Florestal,  on  dry  silt  BOiL" 

88010.    Paspalxtm  dezvtigiulatuic  Trlnius.    Poacese. 

"(No.  172a.)  Grass  from  Horto  Florestal,  on  clay  silt  soil;  not 
abundant  here." 

88017.  DAcrTLocTENiUM  AEOTTTiTTM  (L.)  Wllld.    PoaceflB. 
(Eleu9ine  aegyptiaca  Desf.)  Crowfoot  grass. 

"(No.  173a.)  Capim  pe  de  gallinha  or  pe  de  periquito,  on  clay  silt 
BoU  in  Horto  Florestal.  Not  considered  to  have  much  value.  Re- 
sists drought  well ;  not  abundant  here." 

88018.  Paitiodm  hibtioaule  Presl.    Poaceft. 

"(No.  174a.)  Capim  de  passarinho,  a  very  good  grass,  on  clay  silt 
soil,  in  Horto  Florestal." 
88019  and  38020.    Ebiochloa  foltstaghta  H.  B.  K.    Poacen. 

88019.  "(No.  175a.)  On  clay  silt  soil  in  Horto  FlorestaL 
Not  abundant  here." 

88020.  "(No.  176a.)  On  clay  silt  soil  in  Horto  Florestal. 
Of  very  good  quality ;  better  for  hay  than  pasture.  Seems  to 
prefer  clay  soiL" 

88021.  Tbioholaena  bosea  Nees.    Poaceie.  Vavorita  grass, 
I                 (Panieum  teneriffae  R.  Br.) 

"(No.  177a.)  Capim  favorita,  believed  to  be  native,  but  now 
planted  in  Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  and  elsewhere.  Considered  a 
very  good  grass ;  used  for  hay  in  Sao  Paulo. 

For  an  illustration  of  favorlta  grass  as  grown  in  Brazil,  see 
Plate  VII. 

88022.  Ebiochloa  fuitotata  (L.)  Hamilton.    Poaceee. 

"(No.  179a.)  Height  about  4  feet,  on  clay  silt  soil  near  river 
bank  in  Horto  Florestal.    Good  forage  for  stock." 

88023.  Ghlobis  elegaks  H.  B.  K.    Poacese.       Caatlngueiro  grass. 
"(No.  180a.)     Capim  caatitiffueiro,  believed  by  Dr.  Leo  Zehntner 

to  be  one  of  the  best  grasses  here.  Has  come  into  flower  three  weeks 
after  cutting.    On  day  silt  soil  in  Horto  Florestal." 

For  an  illustration  of  caatingueiro  grass  as  grown  in  Brazil,  see 
Phite  VIII. 
88024  to  38027. 

From  Bom  Fim,  Bahia,  Brazil.    Collected  February  26,  1914. 

88024.  Panicum  maximum  Jacq.    Poace».  Guinea  grass. 
"(No.  184a.)     Capim  guin6  (guinea  grass),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 

called,  capim  au^  (big  grass).  Commonly  cultivated  here,  there 
being  a  number  of  small  plantations  1  to  3  acres  in  extent.  Planted 
about  4  by  4  feet,  grows  6  to  10  feet  high.  3aid  to  be  fine  for  cattle 
but  rather  too  fattening  for  horses.** 
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37983  to  38041— Contd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
38026.  Valota  iitbt7i.asib  (Elmg.)  Gbaae.  Poaoese.  Sour-gimas. 
"(No.  ISea.)  A  grass  collected  on  a  hillside  In  the  outer  edge  of 
town.  It  Is  rather  abundant  In  this  region  and  may  have  value  as 
a  hay  grass.  It  grows  rather  luxuriantly,  reaching  a  heii^t  of  5  feet 
or  even  Cw" 
38026  and  38027.    Chaktoohloa  spp.    Poaceee. 

38026.  GHASTOOHiiOA  LACHNEA  (Noes)  Hitchcock. 

Foxtail  grass. 
"(No.  187a.)     A  foxtail  grass,  growing  on  the  hiUslde  at  the 
edge  of  town.    Does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  particular  value. 
Grows  2  to  2i  feet  high. 

38027.  Gha£Tochlqa  oaudata  (Lam.)  Scrlbner. 

"(No.  188a.)  A  grass  about  8  feet  high,  growing  abundantly 
on  the  hillsides  around  town.  The  soil  is  stiff  day,  and  the 
dimate  here  is  very  dry  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.*' 

38028.  Paspalum  attbnuatum  Presl.    Poaceie. 

En  route  from  Bom  Fim  to  Bahia,  BraziL  Oollected  February  28, 
1014. 

"(No.  108a.)  Ck)llected  between  Agua  Fria  and  Entroncamento,  46 
kilometers  above  Alagoinhas.    Very  common  on  rolling  dry  uplands.*' 

38029.  Ghlobib  viboata  Swartz.     Poace«. 

From  Serrinha,  BrasiL    CJollected  February  28,  1914. 

"(No.  190a.)     Secured  at  Serrinha." 
88080.    Panicum  maximum  Jacq.    Poacen.  CKiinea  grass. 

From  Bom  Fim,  Bahia,  Brazil.    0)llected  February  26,  1914. 

"(No.  200a.)  Capim  guin6  t guinea  grass),  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes 
called,  capim  assH  (big  grass).  Ck)mmonly  cultivated  here,  there  being 
a  number  of  small  plantations  1  to  8  acres  in  extent.  Planted  about 
4  by  4  feet,  grows  6  to  10  feet  high.  Said  to  be  fine  for  cattle  but  rather 
too  fattening  for  horses." 
38031.    Paspalxtm  ooitjugatum  Berg.    Poaceee. 

From  Ramona,  Bahia,  Brazil.    (}ollected  March  11.  1914. 

"(No.  201a.)     Seed  of  what  appears  to  be  and  \a  reported  to  be  a 
very  good  pasture  grass.    When  pastured  dose  it  makes  a  good  sod ;  lilces 
low  situations." 
38032  to  38089. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  BraziL  Purchased  from  Bickhofl,  Oameiro 
Le&o  &Ck>. 

38032  to  38034.     HoLOUS  spp.    Poacese. 

38032.    HoLCUS  halefensis  L.  Sudan  grass. 

(Sorghum  halepeMe  Pers.) 
••(No.  207a.    March  28,  1914.)" 

88033  and  38034.    Holoxts  sobohttm  Lb  Boi^hum. 

{Bwrghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
38033.    "(No.  210a.)" 
88034.    -, No.  211a.    Bfarch  23,  1914.)'' 
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Plate  VII. 
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Plate  VIII. 
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87983  to  88041— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dorsett  and  Popenoe.) 
38085.    Gapbiola  oagttlon  (L.)  Kuntze.    Poaces. 

(Cynodon  dactylon  Pers.)  Bermuda  grass. 

"(No.  212a.    March  23.  1914.)" 

88086.  Abbbenathbbum  elattos  (L.)  Beauv.     Poaoeie. 

Oat-ffcass. 
••(No.  213a.    March  24.  1914.)" 

88087.  Gtmbopogon  bufxts  (Nees)  Rendle.    PoacesBi. 
(Andropogon  rufua  Kunth.) 

••(No.  214a.    March  24,  1914.)    Capim  jaragua,'' 

88038.  Melinis  minutitloba  Beaur.    Poaceae.         Molasses  grass. 
"(No.  215a.    March  23,  1914.)     Capim  gordura  roxor 

88039.  Panicum  bitlbobum  H.  B.  K.    Poaceie.  Guinea  grass. 
"  (No.  216a.)    Capim  guin^,  or  guinea  grass." 

88040  and  38041. 

From  Bahla,  Brazil.    (Collected  March  19,  1914. 

88040.  HoMOLEPis  isocALTOiNA  (Meyer)  Chase.    Poaceee. 
{Panicum  isocalycinum  Meyer.) 

••(No.  221a.)  Seed  from  grass  growing  in  clay  on  a  hillside  in  a 
small  pasture  near  the  'Centro  Agricola*  Experiment  Station  near 
Bahia.    Grass  roots  at  joints." 

88041.  Paiticum  laxum  Swartz.    Peaces. 

"(No.  222a.)  Seed  from  grass  growing  in  clay  soil  on  a  hillside  in 
a  small  pasture  near  the  'CJentro  Agricola'  Experiment  Station 
near  Bahia.  This  appears  to  be  a  bunch  grass;  soil  dry;  exposed 
situation." 

38042  and  38043.    Cinchona  spp.    Eubiacese. 

From  Kallmpong,  Bengal.  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Green,  man- 
ager. Government  Cinchona  Plantations,  at  the  request  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  cinchona  cultivation  in  Bengal.    Received  May  2.  1914. 

88042.  CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS  L.  Clnchona. 
"The  loxa  or  crown  bark,  the  pale  bark  of  commerce.     This  is  a 

native  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  and  with  C.  Muccirubra  was  the  species  as- 
signed by  Markham  to  his  colleague,  Spruce,  to  discover.  It  is  grown 
at  high  elevations  (above  7,000  feet)  In  the  Nilgiris,  Ceylon,  and  Sik- 
kim,  but  not  extensively.  It  is  a  weak,  straggling  tree,  attaining  at 
most  only  20  feet  in  height.  Its  cultivation  In  Slkklm  has,  however,  been 
almost  abandoned,  owing  to  the  climate  being  too  moist,  but  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  species  grown  in  the  Nllgiri  Hills." 
(Wattf  CommercM  Product*  of  India.) 

88043.  Cinchona  sucoibubba  Pavon.  Cinchona. 
••The  red  bark  is  largely  cultivated  on  the  hills  of  South  India  at 

altitudes  of  4.500  to  6,000  feet ;  at  higher  altitudes  the  growth  is  too  small 
to  make  its  cultivation  profitable.  On  the  hills  east  of  Toungoo  In  Burma 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Satpura  Range  of  (Central  India  it  is  grown, 
and  also  met  with  in  the  Government  plantations  of  Sikkim.  but  it  is 
not  popular,  and  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  0.  calisaya  var.  ledgeriana. 
T1476*— 1 
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88042  and  38048— Continued. 

It  is  a  hardy  plant  with  a  bold,  sturdy  stem.  In  rich  and  sheltered 
situations  it  grows  to  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  are  briitht 
apple  green  in  color,  the  plantation  in  consequence  looking  light  and 
bright,  while  one  of  C.  otflcUuUU  IooIes  dark  and  gloomy."  {Wait,  Cam- 
meroial  Producti  of  India,) 

38044.  Oryza  sativa  L.    Poaceie.  Bice. 
From  Lusambo,  Belgian  Kongo,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  StockweU« 

through  Mr.  W.  R.  Lamberth,  Oakdale,  Cal.    Received  May  (K,  1914. 

"Seed  of  the  African  hill  rice.  This  rice  is  raised  here  on  the  hillsides, 
where  it  can  get  no  water,  except  that  which  rains  on  it 

*'  I  had  thought  of  its  being  used  at  home  in  this  way.  In  Louisiana,  where 
I  used  to  live,  we  have  what  are  known  as  the  'pimple  prairies,'  and  where 
these  pimples  or  mounds  occur  in  the  rice  fields,  it  causes  not  only  that  mud) 
land  to  be  wasted  but  often  weeds  grow  on  them,  the  seeds  of  which  are  var 
hard  to  remove  from  the  rice.  I  thought  that  perhaps  if  these  mounds  were 
planted  with  this  hiU  rice  that  this  trouble  could  be  avoided."     {StockweU,) 

38045.  YidA  FABA  L.    Fabaceae.  Broad  beaiL 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  the  American  consuL    Received  Maj 
1, 1914. 

88046.  ViGNA  KnxmoA  (Delile)  Hook.  f.    Fabaceae. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Gizeh  Branch, 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,   Department  of  Agriculture,  Horticultural 
division,  through  Prof.  S.  G.  Mason,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  May  1, 1914. 
'^In  Muschler*s  Flora  it  is  stated  that  this  grows  in  the  Delta,  but  I  haw 
seen  it  only  in  Aswan  and  Nubia.    This  seed  was  grown  at  Gizeh.    It  is  of 
much  less  value  than  the  common  variety  of  Vifftia  HnensU,  commonly  culti- 
vated throughout  the  country."     (Brown.) 

88047.  Ceiba  acuminata  (S.  Wats.)  Rose.    Bombacacese. 
(Briodendron  aouminaium  S.  Wats.)         Mezican  COtton  tree. 

From  Tlatlaya,  State  of  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  Brockway. 
Received  April  25,  1914. 
"Mexican  cotton  tree  (pochota).    Collected  near  Tlatlaya,  April  6;  1914." 
(Brocktoay.) 

88048.  Salvia  sp.    Menthacese.  Chia. 
From  Zacuapam,  Huatusco,  Vera  Oruz,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Prof.  C  A. 

Purpus.    Received  May  e,  1914. 
"  The  seeds  are  put  into  water,  where  they  swell  up  and  soften  and  are  used 
as  a  drink,  mixed  with  sugar  and  red  wine.    Chia  was  used  by  the  Axtecs  in 
olden  times  to  make  a  drink,  mixed  with  com  (maize)."     (Pwrpui.) 

88049  to  88052. 

From  Epsom,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.    Presented  by  Bfr.  D.  Petrie.    Re- 
ceived AprU  21,  1914. 
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38049  to  88062— Continued. 

38049.    Gata  lyalui  (Hook,  f.)  Baker.    Malvaceee. 

(Plaffianthua  lyaUU  Hook  f.)  Larire-flowered  ribbonwoodi 

"A  yery  fine  small  tree  of  the  order  Malvacese,  with  fine  clusters  of 
cherrylike  flowers,  and  It  Is  hardy  here."     (Petrie.) 

*'A  beautiful  shrub,  found  only  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
South  Island.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  New  Zealand  trees  which 
shed  their  leaves  in  the  winter  and  show  autumnal  tints.  The  leaves 
are  clothed  with  stellate  hairs,  and  are  deeply  notched.  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  many  surprises  of  the  New  Zealand  forest  The  traveler,  who 
sees  for  the  first  time  its  cherrylike  blossoms  amidst  the  greenery  of 
the  bush,  usually  regards  it  as  an  escape  from  some  garden.  Its  soft, 
tender,  deciduous  leaves  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  normal,  hard, 
glossy  leaf  of  the  typical  trees  of  the  New  Zealand  forest,  whilst  its 
flowers  are  equally  different  from  the  typical,  minute,  greenish  clusters 
of  Nothopanax,  etc."  {Laing  and  Blacktoell,  Plania  of  New  Zealand,) 
38050.    Fuchsia  PBOcuMSBifS  R.  Gunnlngh.    Onagracese.  Fuchsia. 

"A  Sfpreading  slender  shrub  with  sweet  flowers.  Good  for  rockery  if 
climate  is  mild."     (Petrie.) 

*'A  slender,  prostrate  plant  6  to  18  Inches  long.  Leaves  ovate  or 
cordate,  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch  long,  solitary,  axillary,  erect  Petals  none.  Berry  shining, 
pale  red.  In  sandy  or  rocky  places.  It  lacks  the  graceful,  pendulous 
flower  stalks  which  enhance  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  cultivated  forms, 
but  it  is  a  very  dainty  little  species.  The  sharp  contrast  between  the 
beautiful  waxy  yellow  of  the  calyx  and  the  intense  pure  blue  of  the 
pollen  would  make  it  noticeable  anywhere.  Any  other  color  but  yellow 
is  rare  in  pollen,  and  such  a  bright  blue  as  this  has  probably  some  definite 
though  unknown  significance.  It  is  of  the  same  color  in  the  two  other 
New  Zealand  species.  It  is  also  extremely  viscid.  This  no  doubt  enables 
It  to  cling  readily  to  any  insect  which  may  enter  the  flower.  The  vis- 
cidity is  due  to  the  development  by  the  pollen  grains  of  structureless 
drops  of  a  glutinous  fluid  that  very  readily  draws  out  into  long  fine 
threads.  In  each  of  the  three  New  Zealand  species  of  Fuchsia  there  are 
three. forms  of  flower,  and  in  some  cases,  also,  intermediate  forms.  In 
F,  procumhens  there  is  a  long-,  short-,  and  mid-styled  forja,  but  the 
stamens  are  of  the  same  length  in  each  case."  (Adapted  from  Laing  and 
Blackwell,  Plants  of  Neu)  Zealand,) 
88051.    Metbosidebos  diffusa  Smith.    Myrtacese. 

'*A  flne  low-branching  shrub,  crimson  flowers.    North  Island,   New 
Zealand."    {Petrie,) 
38052.    PiTTosPOBUic  eugenioides  Cunningh.    Pittosporacese.       Tarata. 

•*  South  and  North  Islands,  New  Zealand."     (Petrie,) 

**A  tree  sometimes  40  feet  in  height,  glabrous,  with  large  corymbs  of 
fragrant  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow  hue.  Leaves  2  to  3  inches  long, 
broadly  oblong,  usually  waved  at  the  margins.  Bark  white.  Capsules 
2  to  3  valved.  A  beautiful  tree  whose  pale-green  leaves  with  undulating 
margins  emit,  when  bruised,  a  lemonlike  odor.  The  delicate  venation 
and  light-colored,  almost  white,  midrib  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  leaf. 
The  Maoris  mixed  the  resinous  exudation  from  the  bark  with  the  julc-e 
of  the  sow  thistle  and  worked  it  into  a  ball,  which  they  chewe<l.  In 
October  the  tree  produces  masses  of  yellowish  green  flowers,  whose  heav 
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38048  to  38052-Oontmued. 

honied  odor  is  almost  stckening  In  its  intensity.  According  to  Mr.  G.  M. 
Thomson,  the  plant  is  probably  often  self-pollinated ;  but  Mr.  Kirk  points 
ont,  in  his  Forest  Flora,  that  though  stamens  and  pistils  are  always 
present,  one  or  the  other  is  often  abortlye,  so  that  the  flowers  are  often 
practically  unisexual.  The  wood  of  this  species,  like  that  of  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  Is  almost  worthless.  The  tree  is  often  cultlTated 
for  its  beauty,  and  Is  sometimes — though  not  so  often  as  P.  tenuifoliMm— 
used  to  form  an  ornamental  hedge."  (Laing  and  BlackweU,  PUsmU  of 
New  Zealand,) 

38053.    HoLCus  sorghum  L.    Poaces^  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgar e  Pers.) 
From  San  Gloyanni  a  Teduccio,  Italy.    Purchased  from  Dammann  &  Go. 
Received  January  90,  1914. 

"DtttTO." 

38054  and  38055.    Extbus  bogotensis  H.  B.  K.    Boeacese. 

Blackberry. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.    Procured  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rock  wood,  clerk,  American 
Legation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  curator,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.    Received  May  0,  1915. 
Rooted  plants ;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Chapman. 

88054.  "A  remarkable  blackberry  which  we  found  growing  near  a 
roadside  posada,  called  £1  Pinyon,  on  the  road  between  Bogota  and 
Fusagasuga.  El  Pinyon,  with  an  altitude  of  9,600  feet,  is  in  the  Tem- 
perate Zone,  with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  probably  about 
60*.  The  warm  air  from  the  Magdalena  Valley  at  piis  point 
draws  up  through  a  cut  in  the  mountains  and  is  condensed  as  It 
reaches  El  Pinyon,  at  which  place  the  descent  to  Fusagasuga  begins ;  the 
result  is  a  cold,  perpetually  moist  climate,  such  as  I  imagine  we  should 
find  It  very  difficult  to  duplicate  in  the  United  States,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  might  be  hard  to  introduce  the  berry  into  this  country.  As  for 
the  berry  itself,  I,  unfortunately,  can  tell  you  very  little  about  It  except 
in  regard  to  its  size  and  flavor.  We  did  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  even 
make  measurements  of  the  berries,  and  I  have  therefore  found  great 
difficulty  in  making  my  friends  believe  my  stories  of  its  size.  From 
memory,  however,  I  should  say  that  Its  length  was  between  31  and 
4  inches,  its  breadth  between  2  and  2|  inches,  and  its  height  between 
2  and  3  inches.  The  flavor  was  most  delicious,  and  suggested  in  part 
that  of  the  blackberry  of  the  subtropical  zone  of  the  Andes,  known  as 
El  Moral  de  Ca$tile,  and  to  some  extent  that  of  the  ra^berry.  The 
berries  grew  In  small  clusters  of  three  or  four,  and  not  many 
appeared  to  be  on  one  bush.  The  bushes,  as  I  remember,  were  rather 
tall  and  scraggly,  but  they  were  placed  with  other  vegetation,  and  I 
gained  no  clear  idea  of  their  form.    They  were  not  abundant** 

88055.  *•  El  Moral  de  Castile.  This  berry,  which  appears  to  grow  wild, 
attains  a  size  and  shape  comparable  to  that  of  our  best  cultivated 
varieties,  and  to  my  mind  has  a  better  flavor  than  any  of  them.  It 
may  be  found  In  abundance  in  the  subtropical  zone  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  to  8,000  feet ;  or,  to  be  more  definite,  at  a  posada  about  one  hour 
below  El  Pinyon,  toward  Fusagasuga,  known  as  Bl  Boble.    Here,  too. 
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88064  and  38066— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Chapman.) 

the  rainfall  is  high,  for  the  entire  Temperate  Zone  is  Included  in  the 
area  of  condensation.  We  worked  at  these  localities  during  the  first 
part  of  April,  when  the  blackberry  crop  had  not  reached  full  maturity. 
I  should  say  that,  provided  similar  conditions  prevail  in  other  years, 
April  16  would  be  about  the  proper  time  to  find  the  plants  in  fruit*' 

S8066.    Pelabgonium  ODOBATissmmic  (L.)  Soland.    Geraniacese. 

Bose  greranimn. 

From  Nice,  France.  Presented  by  the  American  consul.  Received  May  5, 
1916. 
*'  From  Pegomas,  the  center  of  the  geranlnm-plant  Industry  in  this  district. 
The  vice  consul  was  informed  by  the  principal  growers  of  geranium  that  only 
one  variety  is  used  in  the  perfume  industry,  the  botanical  name  being  Pelargo- 
nium odoratisHmum,  and  that  the  cuttings  are  taken  at  the  end  of  October  or 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  and  must  be  very  carefully  handled  during  the 
winter  months,  and  especially  protected  against  cold  and  frost,  which  necessi- 
tates careful  attention."  (Extract  from  report  by  WUliam  Dulany  Hunter, 
American  consul,  Apr,  2S,  i914,) 

38057  to  38062.    Hobdeum  spp.    Poacese.  Barley. 

From  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Presented  by  Prof.  Dr.  Albert  Volkart,  Swiss 
Seed  Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  David  F.  Wilber,  American  consul. 
Received  March  28,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Volkart 

88057.  HOBDEUM  VT7LGABB  OOKBULESCENB   Soringe. 

"Four*rowed    winter    barley    (unimproved    domestic    variety)    from 
Rinlken,  Canton  Aargau." 

88058.  HOBDffUlf  VULOABE  L. 

**Argovia  (4-rowed  winter  barley,  pure  bred  from  domestic  barley). 
From  the  Agricultural  School  at  Brugg,  Canton  Aargau.*' 
88050  and.  38060.    Hobdeum  distichon  nutans  Schubl. 

88050.    "Two-rowed  spring  barley   (unimproved  domestic  variety) 

from  Adlikon  bei  Andelfingen,  Canton  of  Zurich." 
88060.    "Adllker  barley  (2-rowed,  pure  bred  from  a  single  domestic 
variety)  from  Jb.  Ohninger,  Adlikon." 
88061  and  38062.    Hobdeum  vulgabe  L. 

38061.  "Four-rowed  spring  barley  (unimproved  domestic  variety) 
from  Vorrenwald  Elch,  Canton  Lucerne." 

38062.  "  Six-rowed  spring  barley   (unimproved  domestic  variety) 
from  Pfyn,  Canton  Thurgau." 

38063  to  38084.     Opuntia  spp.    Cactace«e.  Prickly-pear. 

From  Berlin,  C^ermany.    Presented  by  the  Botanic  Garden.    Cuttings  re- 
'  ceived  May  6,  1914. 
88063.    Opuntia  albicans  Salm-Dyck. 

38064.  Opuntia  anacantha  Speg. 

38065.  Opuntia  candelabbifobicis  Mart 

38066.  Opuntia  chbtsacantha  Hort. 
88067.    Opuntia  gonsoleana  Hort. 
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88063  to  38084— ContinuecL 

38068.  Opuntia  ouba88Avica  Mill. 

88069.  Opuntia  elata  dklabtzaha  Weber* 

38070.  OpuiniA  sp. 

38071.  Opuntia  elata  Salm-Dyck. 

38072.  Opuntia  elonoata  (WUld,)  Hawortlu 

38073.  Opuntia  oiaucescbns  Salm-Dyck. 

38074.  Opuntia  coaucophylla  WendL 
88075.  Opuntia  olombbata  Haw. 

38076.  Opuntia  bxeiniae  P.  DC. 

38077.  Opuntia  iancsolata  Haw. 

38078.  Opuntia  lbmaibbana  Ck>nsol& 
38070.  Opuntia  migbocabpa  Engelm. 

38080.  Opuntia  pabaguayensib  K.  Scbumaim, 

38081.  Opuntia  bpeqazzinii  Web. 

38082.  Opuntia  sulphubea  Gillies. 

38083.  Opuntia  mieckubti  K.  Schumann. 

38084.  Opuntia  vulpina  Web. 

No.  38070  was  received  as  Opuntia  dUicantfuif  the  name  of  which  is  not 
fbund  to  have  been  published. 

38085  to  38087.    Holcus  sorghxjm  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vuiffare  Pers.) 
From  Sapporo,  Japan.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  Minami,  Professor  of  AgroD- 
omy,  College  of  Agricnlture,  Tohoku  Imperial  University,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  R.  Shoji.    Received  May  6,  1014.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Mlnaml. 

38085.  "No.   1.    Sorghum    (so-called   sorghum  Janome)   produced  in 
Hokkaido  In  1912." 

38086.  "No.  2.     Sorghum  (common)  produced  in  Hokkaido  in  1912." 

38087.  "No.  3.    Sorghum  (common)  produced  in  Honshu  (the  main- 
land of  Japan)  in  1913." 

38088  to  38093.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Southern  (Mrde,  Burma,   India.     Presented  by  Mr.  A.  McKorral, 
Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  4,  1914. 

38088.  Ngasein  paddy.    No.  1.         38091.    Bau-gauk,    No.  4. 

38089.  Bow  yooU    No.  2.  38092.    Java  paddy.    No.  6. 
88090.    Nga-cheik-gale.    No.  3.         38093.    Saha-net-Taunghya.    No.  6. 

38094  and  38095.    Amtodalus  persica  L.    Amygdalacese.    Peach. 
(Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 
From  Arequipa,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leon  Campbell,  Superintendent 
of  the  Observatorlo.     Received  May  2,   1914.     Quoted   notes  by  Mr. 
Campbell. 

38094.  ''Peach  seeds  gathered  in  Arequlpa  market  February  15  to 
March  20.  1914." 

38095.  ''A  distinct  class,  known  here  as  UviUa^,    Collected  near  the 
Obseryatorio,  March,  1914»" 
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38096  to  38099. 

From  Queensland,  Anstralia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Tolga,  via 
Cairns,  Queensland,  Australia.    Received  April  29,  1914.    Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 
88006.    Backhousia  bancboftu  Bailey  and  Muell.    Myrtaceie. 

'*  Seed  of  a  giant  hardwood,  one  of  our  best ;  likes  a  fairly  wet  climate ; 
grows  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter." 

"  Wood  of  a  light-gray  color,  hard,  close  grained,  something  like  teak, 
useful  as  a  building  timber;  rather  dark  toward  the  center  in  large 
trees;  splits  straight  and  freely."  {Bailey.  In  Maiden,  Useftd  Native 
Plants  of  Australia,) 

38097.  Passifloba  edulis  Sims.    Passlfloracese.  Passion  fruit. 
"  A  large-fruited  passion  fruit." 

38098.  Tbistania  suaveolens  (Soland.)  Smith.    Myrtacese. 
"A  common  tree  here ;  makes  a  fair  shade  tree." 

**  Timber  used  for  buggy  and  coach  frames,  tool  handles,  mallets,  cogs 
of  wheels,  posts,  etc.  It  is  remarkably  strong  and  elastic,  tough,  close 
grained,  and  durable,  but  it  is  liable  to  rend  in  seasoning.  'It  is  of  a 
red  color,  resembling  Spanish  mahogany.  It  is  eztensively  used  for  piles, 
as  it  is  found  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  longer  than  any  other 
wood  as  yet  tried  in  the  colony.'  {Catalogue,  Queensland  Woods,  Colo- 
nial  Eithibition,  1886.)**     {Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia.) 

38099.  MAznciLiANEA  sp.    CkKShlospermaceee. 
{Cochlospermum  sp.) 

38100  to  38104. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist,    Division   of   Horticulture,    Lamao   Experiment    Station. 
Received  April  29-30,  1914. 
88100.    Abboma  AuausTA  L.  1    Stercullacee. 

"  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  growing  to  be  a  small  tree. 
Flowers  most  profusely  during  the  rains,  and  ripens  seed  during  the  cold 
season.  The  bark  abounds  with  strong  white  fibers,  which  make  a  very 
good  substitute  for  hemp ;  and  as  the  plant  grows  so  quickly  as  to  yield 
two,  three,  or  even  four  crops  of  cuttings  within  the  year  fit  for  peeling, 
etc.,  it  may  be  advantageously  cultivated  (in  India)  for  its  fibers  which, 
though  not  so  strong  as  hemp,  make  a  good  common  cordage.  The  top 
leaves  of  this  stately  vegetable  are  oblongly  cordate,  nearly  twice  longer 
than  broad,  scarcely  angular  or  scalloped,  and  have  short  stalks,  the 
lower  ones  are  oblately  cordate,  nearly  round  in  the  circumference,  cut 
Into  5  to  7  pointed  lobes,  and  have  long  stalks.  The  corolla  is  nodding, 
and  the  petals  converge."  {Botanical  Register,  pi,  518,  1821.) 
88101  and  38102.    Oitbus  spp.    Rutacen. 

88101.  GiTBus  nqbilis  deuciosa  (Tenore)  Swingle.  Mandarin. 
"  Seeds  of  a  small,  oblate,  very  thin-skinned  mandarin  of  most  ex- 
ceUent  quality,  that  is  imported  from  China  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. It  is  to  my  mind  greatly  superior  to  all  the  mandarins  I  have 
eaten  here  or  in  Florida,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  Oneoo, 
which  it  very  much  resembles  in  flavor.     Considering  how  well  the 
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38100  to  38104— Continued. 

mandarin  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  at  least  a  few  seedlings  of 
excellent  quality  ought  to  be  obtained  from  these  seeds."  {Wester.) 
88102.     CiTBUS  sp.  lime. 

88103.    TALAUifA  sp.    MagnoUacese. 

"  A  very  ornamental  tree  in  the  Philippines.     This  species  in  all  proba- 
bility is  too  tender  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States."     (Wester,) 
38104.    MussAXNDA  PHiLiPPiCA  A.  Bichard.    Rubiacefe. 

"A  very  ornamental  tree  in  the  Philippines.  This  species  in  all  proba- 
bility is  too  tender  for  the  mainland  of  the  United  States."     {Wester.) 

"A  shrub  or  small  tree  3  to  5  meters  high,  more  or  less  pubescent  or 
nearly  glabrous.  Leaves  oblong  ovate  to  oblong  lanceolate,  acuminiite,  6 
to  14  cm.  long,  base  acute ;  stipules  about  4  mm.  long,  2-fid.  Cymes  termi- 
nal, rather  open,  pubescent,  few  flowered.  Calyx  about  7  umu,  long,  four 
of  the  teeth  as  long  as  the  tube,  one  very  much  enlarged  as  a  white,  leaf- 
like,  long-petioled,  elliptiCH>vate  appendage,  the  lamina  4  to  8  cm.  long. 
Corolla  yellow,  pubescent,  about  2  cm.  long,  enlarged  upward.  Fruit 
about  1.5  cm.  long.  Common  and  widely  distributed  in  the  Philippines, 
variable.  Perhaps  only  the  Philippine  representative  of  the  Indo-Malayan 
Mussaenda  frondosa  L."     {Merrill,  Flora  of  ManUa.) 

3810S  to  38110. 

From  Matania  el  Saff,  Egypt     Presented  by  Bir.  Alfred  Bircfaer,  Middle 
Egypt  Botanic  Station.     Received  May  4,  1914.     Notes  by  Mr.  Bircher. 
88105.    GiTBULLUS  vuLGABis  Schrsd.    Cucurbitacese.  Watermelon. 

'*From  Bhodesia.     A  watermelon  with  greenish  flesh  of  poor  taste, 
but  a  good  keeper,  which  can  be  stored  away  for  six  months  or  more;  it 
may  b^  valuable  for  hybridization  purposes." 
88106  and  38107.    Hibiscus  spp.    Malvacese. 

88106.    Hibiscus  phtsaiaides  GuUL  and  Perr. 

**  From  the  Kongo.  The  leaves  are  cooked  like  cq[^nach ;  the  taste 
slightly  acid." 

Distribution, — ^A  tall  herb  or  under  shrub  with  cordate  5-lobed 
leaves  and  purple  flowers,  found  in  the  Senegal  region  of  Upper 
Guinea,  in  the  Mozambique  district,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Durban, 
Africa. 

38107.    Hibiscus  sabdabiffa  Lw  Boaelle. 

88108.  HoLcus  HALEFENsis  L.    PoBcesB,  Sudan  grass. 
{Sorghum  hdlepense  Pers.) 

*'A  fodder  grass  growing  spontaneously  in  Egypt.**        ^ 

88109.  Phtsalis  cubassavioa  L.    Solanacee. 
"Berries  edible  in  cooked  state." 

88110.  VioiiA  biivbnsis  (Tomer)  SavL    Fabaceta.  Cowpea. 
••  Var.  Mammoth^  of  gigantic  growth." 

38111.    Zephyranthbs  sp.    Amaryllidacese. 

From  Bom  Fim,  Bahia,  Brazil.     Ck)llected  by  Messrs.  Domett,  Shamel,  and 
Popenoe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.      Received  April  13,  1914. 
"  (No.  75.  February  27,  1914.)     A  beautiful  bright  pink  amaryllislike  flower, 
found  in  a  fleld  of  Caphn  favorita."    {Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe.) 
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38112.  Sbaforthia  ELEGAN8  B.  Brown.    Phoenicacese.  Palm. 
{Ptychoaperma  elegang  Blume.) 

From  Belize  Botanical  Station,  British  Honduras.  Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F. 
CJook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  May  8.  1914. 
**  Said  to  grow  wild  in  the  Stann  Greek  district,  south  of  Belize,  but  a  native 
of  northern  Australia.  A  slender,  graceful  palm,  reaching  80  feet  In  height, 
mowing  in  the  garden  of  the  British  consul  at  Livingston.  Large-fruited  form. 
This  appears  to  be  the  genuine  Ptychosperma  elegans,  originally  described  as 
Seaforthia  elegana.  The  palm  that  is  commonly  planted  In  California  under 
the  name  Seaforthia  elegans  does  not  represent  this  species,,but  has  been  de- 
scribed recently  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  Loroma  amethffsUna.*' 
(Cook.)  • 

38113.  CncuMis  angttbia  L.    Cucurbitacese. 

From  Joazeiro,  Brazil.  Collected  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  April  13,  1914. 

''(No.  197a.  February  23,  1914.)  Maxixe.  Seed  of  a  small,  spiny,  oval, 
green  fruit  used  extensively  as  a  vegetable  in  the  interior.*'  {Dor sett ,  Shamel, 
and  Popenoe.)  * 

"An  annual  plant,  native  of  South  America,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten;  much 
branched,  creeping ;  stems  slender,  reaching  a  length  of  2  to  3  meters,  coarsely 
hairy  and  with  simple  tendrils ;  leaves  divided  into  5  to  7  rounded,  very  slightly 
dentate  leaves ;  flowers  yellow,  very  small,  numerous.  Fruit  oval,  green,  striped 
lengthwise  with  whitish  bands,  and  becoming  pale  yellow  at  maturity.  It  is 
entirely  covered  with  fleshy,  pointed  or  bent  protuberances,  simulating  true 
spines ;  the  fruit  attains  at  maturity  a  length  of  5  cm.,  with  a  diameter  of  3  to 
4  cm.  The  peduncle  is  very  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  fruit,  the  interior 
of  which  is  entirely  filled  with  the  seeds.  The  flesh  itself  is  far  from  abundant ; 
It  is  white,  solid,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  cucumber  taste,  without  any  bitter- 
ness. In  the  colonies  they  eat  the  fruit  of  this  Antillean  cucumber  cooked  or 
preserved  in  vinegar."  {TUmorin-Andrieux  d  Cie.,  Plantes  Potageres,  p. 
197-198,) 

38114  and  38116.    Bubus  bogotensis  H.  B.  K.    Bosacese. 

Blackberry. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.    Procured  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rockwood,  clerk,  American 
Legation.    Received  May  7,  1914. 
88114.    "  Seeds  of  an  extra  large  blackberry  from  Fusagasuga."     (Roch- 

toood.) 
38115.    "Big  blackberry  from  Facatatlva,  Colombia."     (Bocktoood.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38054  and  38055  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

38116.     (nndetermined.) 

From  Zacuapam,  Huatusco,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexica  Presented  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Purpus.    Received  May  6,  1914. 

38117  to  38135. 

From  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa.  Presented  by  Commander  C.  D. 
Stearns,  Governor  of  American  Samoa.  Received  April  28,  1914.  Quoted 
notes  by  Commander  Steams,  exc^t  as  otherwise  indicated. 
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88117  to  38136 — Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Commander  Stearns.) 
38117.    Adbnantheba  pavoniha  L.    Mimosaoefle.  Coral-bean  tree. 

**Lopa.    Has  red  berries  that  are  used  for  necklaces.*' 

For  previous  Introduction,  see  S.  P.  L  No.  86866. 

"  La  Auiopa.  A  handsome  deciduous  tree.  The  heart  of  the  wood  (of 
the  larger  trees)  Is  a  deep-red  color.  It  is  hard  and  durable  and  In 
India  Is  used  at  times  as  a  substitute  for  red  sandalwood.  Yields  a  dye.*' 
88118.    GALOPHYixuif  iNOPHTixuM  L.    Cluslace».  Mast  wood. 

"A  yaluable  tree;  grows  tall,  with  heavy  trunk;  the  wood  cuts  nearly 
white  but  gtows  red  as  exposed ;  It  Is  hard,  curly,  and  heavy,  suited  to 
cabinetwork  on  account  of  its  beautiful  red  color.  Canoes  are  made  of 
this  wood,  and  it  Is  much  used  for-  general  purposes.  The  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds  is  used  as  a  medicine  for  eye  diseases.  In  southern 
Polynesia  the  green,  fragrant  oil  from  the  nut  Is  used  for  lamps  and 
as  an  external  remedy  for  bruises  and  rheumatism.  The  resin  from 
the  trunk  Is  one  of  the  tacamahac  gums  of  commerce;  It  is  agreeably 
aromatic  (In  Tahiti  it  Is  used  as  a  scent),  yellowish  green  in  color,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol." 
88110.    (XiNNA  iNDtCA  L.    Oannaceee.  Canna. 

"Faffamanu," 

**Fanamafiu.  In  India  the  seeds  are  sometimes  used  for  shot,  and  are 
made  into  necklaces  and  other  ornaments;  they  yield  a  purple  dye,  but 
it  is  not  very  permanent  Starch  may  be  obtained  from  this,  but  not  so 
good  as  that  from  another  variety.'* 

88120.  Cassia  sp.    CsBsalpiniacee. 
"Lauvai  matuV* 

88121.  Capsicum  vbutsscens  L.    Solanaceta.  Bed  pepper. 
"Poto.    Bush,  small  Chile  pepper." 

88122.  CoBDiA  stTBOQBDATA  Lam.    Boraginaceae. 

"  Very  light  wood ;  serves  for  floats  for  fish  nets.  The  berries  are  used 
aa  paste  for  native  doth.  The  wood  is  rather  soft,  but  it  is  durable  and 
of  a  rich  walnut  color ;  it  is  much  prized  in  Hawaii,  where  it  is  used  for 
cups  and  pol  callbashes.  When  polished,  the  wood  shows  wavy  bands  of 
light  and  dark.** 

Distribution, — Southeastern  Asia  and  Madagascar  and  eastward  through 
the  Malayan  Archipelago  to  Australia  and  Hawaii. 
88128.    Cassia  occidentalis  L.    C3a»alplnlacefle. 

"Fuefuesina.    A  small  creeper.    The  leaves  are  used  by  natives  as  a 
liniment,  and  were  used  in  olden  times  to  drive  evil  spirits  from  the 
body." 
88124.    Dtboxylum  iiaota  Reinecke.    Meliaceffi. 

**Maota,  A  short,  heavy  tree  with  dense  foliage ;  wood  is  light  colored, 
straight  grained,  not  durable.  It  is  the  favorite  tree  of  the  wild  pigeon, 
which  eats  its  fruit" 

88125  and  88126.    Gtnopogor  spp.    ApocynacesB; 
38125.    GnroPOGON  sp. 

"Ifa  AU.  A  large  tree,  very  abundant;  wood  light  slate  color, 
coarse  grained,  but  straight,  dry,  and  light ;  quite  hard ;  the  odorifer- 
ous gum  is  much  used  by  the  natives.** 
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381 17  to  38136— Contd.     (Quoted  notes  by  Commander  Stearns.) 
881M.    GTNOFOflON  BRAOTBOLOSA  (Blch.)  Schumann.  Gau. 

(Alywia  brac^eolosa  Rich.) 
**Oau.    A  shnib  used  in  maUng  '  ula.' " 

88127.  Hebnandia  vsltata  Meissner.    Hernandiaces. 

"Pita.  The  wood  is  very  soft  and  light  and  takes  fire  readily  from  a 
flint  and  steel.  It  has  been  used  in  Guam  for  making  canoes,  but  they 
soon  become  water-logged  and  useless  if  unpainted  and  left  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  bark,  seeds,  and  young  leaves  are  slightly  purgative, 
and  the  Juice  of  the  leaves  is  a  depilatory,  destroying  hair  without  pain. 
Distributed  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  eastward  in  the 
Pacific  as  far  as  Tahiti.  The  Samoan  name  signifies  *  iris '  (of  the  eye) 
and  is  given  because  of  the  fruit,  which  is  inclosed  in  an  infiated,  globu- 
lar Involucel,  having  a  circular  orifice.*'  (Safford,  Useful  Plants  of 
Chiam,) 

88128.  Santaluii  sp.    Santalaceee.  Aid. 
"Asi,    A  kind  of  sandalwood.    Wood  used  for  building  purposes." 

88129.  Macabanga  tanabius  (Stickman)  MuelL  Arg.    Euphorbiacn. 
"Pata.    A  very  large  tree  of  the  forest;  the  wood,  however,  is  of  no 

value,  decaying  rapidly." 

88130  and  38131.    Vitex  tbifolia  L.    Yerbenacee. 

88180.  "  Oiiunuleffa,  A  small-sized  shrub ;  the  leaves  when  pounded 
fine  and  mixed  with  water  form,  it  is  said,  a  valuable  medicine 
for  tropical  fever,  using  three  times  a  day." 

DistrilnitUm. — Scattered   throughout  India   and   eastward   and 
northward  to  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  northern  Australia. 

88181.  **  Said  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  for  fever." 

88132.    OiTBUs  HYSTBix  DO.    Butaceie.  Moll. 

"MoU.  Nonedible.  In  sev^al  islands  of  the  Pacific  the  fruit  is  used 
as  soap  in  washing  clothes  and  the  hair." 

88138.    Taooa  piNNATnriDA  Forster.    Taccacen. 
"  Masoar 

88134.  DiosGOBBA  sp.    Diosooreacee.  Tarn. 
"  Yams  are  troublesome  to  raise.    They  are  very  nutritious,  however, 

and  may  be  pr^ared  in  many  way&  In  many  of  the  islands  they  are 
combined  with  coconut  milk  and  made  into  dumplings." 

88135.  INOCABPUS  EDtTus  Forster.    Fabaceie.  Tahiti-chestnut. 
*'  Samoan  chestnut    One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  forest. 

It  bears  a  kidney-shaped  fruit  which  is  eaten  cooked,  when  not  quite 
ripe,  and  tastes  much  like  a  chestnut.  The  wood  is  of  light  color, 
straight,  of  fine  texture,  and  very  tough.  It  is  used  for  burning  lime 
in  open  kilns,  the  wood  having  the  remarkable  quality  of  burning  readily 
when  green.  In  some  of  the  Pacific  islands  the  nuts  are  preserved  In 
pits,  like  breadfruit,  where  they  ferment  In  Samoa  it  forms  a  staple 
food  for  several  months  of  the  year.  The  wood  is  perishable  and  of 
little  economic  value;  the  bark  is  astringent" 
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38136.  Pelabgoniuic  gapttatum  (L.)  L'Herit.    Geraniaceee. 

Bose  geranium. 

From  Marseille,  France.    Presented  bj  Mr.  Alpbonse  Gaulin,  American 
consul  general,  who  secured  them  through  Mr.  P.  Basson  from  the  Jardln 
Botanique  de  Marseille.    Received  May  20.  1914. 
''BoBe  geranium  plants  grown  in  this  district    These  plants  are  similar  to 
those  grown  in  the  Toulon  region."     {Oaulin.) 

38137.  Pelargokittm  odoratxssimum  (L.)  Solander.    Geraniacesp. 

Boae  geranium. 

From  Nice,  France.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  Dulany  Hunter,  American 
consul.    Received  May  20,  1914. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  88066  for  description. 

38138.  Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabaceie.  Alfalfa. 

From   Paris,   France.    Procured   from   H.   Fauchet  &  Co.,    through  Mr. 
Alexander  M.  Thackara,  American  consul.    Received  May  9,  1914. 
Fwr  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  84868. 

38139.  Trifolium  alexakdrinum  L.    Fabaceas.  Berseem. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt  Presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Green,  through  Mr.  Olney 
Arnold,  agent  and  consul  general.    Received  May  18,  1914. 

"  Our  special  Misgawi  [also  called  Muscotoi  and  Muskatoi]  is  by  far  the  most 
important  variety.  It  is  tall,  luxuriant  in  growth,  and  yields  an  astonishing 
amount  of  green  forage.  It  is  very  largely  grown  under  perennial  irrigation. 
It  requires  plenty  of  water  and  will  give  four  or  five  cuttings  and  a  seed  crop. 

"  The  cultivation  of  Misgawi  berseem  is  of  the  simplest  nature,  as  the  crop 
is  little  trouble  after  a  stand  is  obtained.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  here  in 
October  and  November,  the  amount  used  being  80  kilos  per  acre.  The  method 
of  sowing  depends  on  the  locality.  In  the  basins  it  is  sown  broadcast  on  the 
mud  as  soon  as  the  water  is  off.  After  eotton  or  doura  (maize)  there  are 
two  chief  ways  of  sowing  the  berseem.  In  one  the  standing  crop  Is  heavily 
watered  about  10  days  before  harvesting,  and  the  seed  is  broadcast  in  the  water. 
In  the  other  method  the  crop  is  removed  and  the  land  ridged ;  the  ridges  are 
split  with  the  native  plow.  In  case  the  crop  Is  doura  on  the  flat,  a  single 
plowing  is  given  with  the  native  plow.  The  land  is  then  rolled,  divided  by 
ridges  into  convenient  areas  for  watering,  watered  heavily,  and  the  seed  sown 
broadcast  on  the  water.  It  sinks  to  the  bottom^  and  on  the  ronoval  of  the 
water  quickly  germinates.  In  some  cases  the  seed  is  soaked  before  sowing 
to  make  it  sink  more  readily,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  unless 
there  is  wind.  Whether  it  Is  better  to  sow  among  the  standing  crop  or  not, 
depends  on  the  locality.  It  is  better  to  plow,  if  possible,  but  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  delta  region  the  cotton  picking  is  late,  and  if  the  Misgawi  is  sown 
after  the  cotton  is  off,  it  is  very  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  as  the  cold 
weather  has  then  set  in.  It  is  usual  there  to  sow  among  the  cotton  when  the 
land  is  being  flooded  after  the  picking. 

**  When  the  seed  is  sown  early,  and  so  gets  the  benefit  of  the  warm  weather, 
the  plant  grows  rapidly  and  is  watered  as  often  as  seems  necessary.  There  is 
danger  in  very  early  sowing,  however,  as  the  young  plants,  particularly  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  delta  region,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  surface  cater- 
pillars and  cotton  worms.    Late  sowing,  on  the  other  hand,  may  retard  a  crop 
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very  much,  Indeed,  since  cold  weather  in  the  early  stages  will  almost  stop  the 
growth  altogether.  About  three  waterings  will  be  needed  before  the  first  cat- 
ting, which  is  talcen  when  the  plants  are  about  25  cms.  high.  The  time  elaps- 
ing between  sowing  and  first  cutting  is  about  45  to  80  days,  according  to  the 
du&racter  of  the  weather.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  crop  Is  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  animals ;  in  other  cases  the  crop  is  cut  or  pulled  by  hand  and  carried. 
The  soil  should  be  just  moist  enough  to  stimulate  the  plant  to  grow  again  at 
once  when  cut.  This  is  best  attained  by  watering  10  days  or  so  before  it  is 
intended  to  cut  it  off.  A  few  days  after  the  crop  ha.s  been  removed  the  land 
is  again  watered,  and  the  Misgawi  grows  very  rapidly,  usually  giving  a  second 
cutting  in  from  25  to  35  days.  This  crop  is  treated  like  the  first,  and  in  this 
way  the  land  is  made  to  give  four  good  cuttings  from  the  main  crop.  With 
early  sowing  a  fifth  may  be  gotten,  and  then  the  plant  is  allowed  to  fiower 
and  produce  seed.  With  late  planting  the  fifth  cutting  would  be  light,  and 
it  is  usual  to  allow  it  to  seed  after  the  fourth. 

"The  cultural  management  of  our  Misgawi  berseem  is  also  very  simple. 
Manures  are  never  applied,  as  the  growth  is  quite  satisfactory  without  them. 
It  will  grow  well  on  most  cultivated  soils.  On  very  light  soils  drought  must 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  plants  will  not  grow  on  salt  lands. 

"  The  following  are  the  approximate  areas  of  Misgawi  which  will  carry  the 
various  farm  animals  on  average  land  during  the  season :  Bullock,  two-thirds 
of  an  acre;  cow  and  young  stock,  slightly  less;  horse  and  mules,  half  an 
acre ;  donkey,  one-fourth  acre ;  sheep  usually  pick  up  what  is  left  by  the  other 
animals  and  would  never  be  allowed  uncut  berseem.  About  one-third  more 
of  the  first  cutting  than  of  the  subsequent  ones  is  required  for  animals." 
iOreen.) 

"  Repeated  trials  for  several  years  subsequent  to  1900  failed  to  find  a  region 
in  this  country  where  the  temperature  conditions  were  suited  to  the  culture 
of  this  plant  It  requires  cool  weather,  without  frost.  For  a  complete  account 
of  this  plant  as  used  for  forage  and  soiling  in  Egypt,  see  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  Bulletin  28,  Berseem:  The  Great  Forage  and  Soiling  Crop  of  the 
Nile  Valley."  (FairchUd.) 

38140.  Crotalaria  juncea  L.    Fabaceae.  Sunn  hemp. 

From   Jubbulpur,   Northern   Circle,   India.    Presented   by   Mr.   John   U. 
Ritchie,  Deputy  Director  of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  Howard, 
Imperial  Economic  Botanist,  Pusa.    Received  May  11,  1914. 
**  Sann  hemp.    The  seed  is  not  of  a  pure  agricultural  line,  but  is  simply 
seed  as  grown  by  the  Indian  ryot  and  represents  the  common  crop  of  this  dis- 
trict   I  may  add  that  all  the  finest  qualities  of  sunn  hemp  come  from  this 
part  of  India,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  my  working  circle.*' 

38141.  CoRCHORUs  GAP8I7LARIS  L.    TiliacesB.  Jute. 
From  Dacca,  Bengal,  India.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  Howard,  Imperial  Economic  Botanist,  Pusa. 
Received  May  11,  1914. 
•*  Bengaliute," 

*'  Carchorus  capsularU  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  from  5  to  10  feet  high, 
with  a  cylindrical  stalk  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  seldom  branching 
except  near  the  top.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  light-green  color,  are  about 
4  to  5  inches  long  by  li  inches  broad  toward  the  base,  but  tapering  upward 
into  a  long,  sharp  point  with  edges  cut  into  sawlike  teeth,  the  twp^eeth  next 
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to  the  stalk  being  prolonged  Into  bristlelike  points.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  of  a  whitish  yellow  color,  coming  out  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  together 
opposite  the  leaves.  The  seed  pods  are  short  and  globular,  rough  and  wrin- 
kled." {Charles  Richardt  Dodge,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  UseftU  Fiber 
PlantB  of  the  World,  which  see  for  a  brief  description  of  the  plant,  its  cnltlTa- 
tion,  manufacture,  and  uses.) 

38142  to  38168. 

From  YentimigUa,  Italy.  Presented  by  Mr.  Alwln  Berger,  curator.  La 
Mortola  Garden.  Receiyed  April  10,  1014.  Quoted  notes  that  embody 
Wilson's  numbers  are  from  Ills  original  field  notes. 

88142  and  38143.    Aspabagus  spp.    Convallariacee.  ABparacroa. 

88142.    AsPASAGUS  oooPEBi  Baker. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  85060  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
88148.    Aspabagus  abpabagoibbs  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight 
{Asparagus  medeoloides  Thunb.) 
See  S.  P.  L  Nos.  18406  and  80014  for  previous  introduction.    The 
^'smilax^of  flortets. 
88144  and  38145.    Bebbebib  spp.    Berberidaces.  Barberry. 

38144.    Bebbebis  globosa  Benth. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31245  and  32020  for  previous  introductions. 
88145.    Bebbebis  ouiifPKLi  Koch  and  Bouche. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  82921  and  84304  for  previous  introductions. 
**  Small-leaved,  short-thomed  shrub  of  upright  growth.**     (Spath.) 
Referred  by  Rehder  (in  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia)  to  B.  sinen- 
sis. 
38148.    Betula  luminifeba  Winkler.    Betulacese.  Birch. 

"(Wilson  No.  17.)     From  Hingshanhsien,  western  Hup^,  China." 
38147.    Casuabina  olauca  Sieb.    Casuarinaceee.  Belar. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  18686  for  previous  introduction. 

Distribution. — A  large  tree  found  along  streams  and  in  the  mountains 
in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia. 

An  evergreen  tree,  40  to  50  feet  high  and  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  with 
reddish  flowers.  The  timber  is  strong  and  tough,  and  Is  used  for  staves, 
shingles,  etc.,  also  for  rails,  but  not  for  posts.  It  is  of  a  red  color,  beauti- 
fully marked,  close  in  the  grain,  but  very  brittle.  It  might  be  useful 
for  cabinetwork.  A  specimen  of  the  bnrk  contained  17.2  per  cent  of 
extract  and  11.58  per  cent  of  tannic  acid.  (Adapted  from  OuilfoyU, 
Australian  Plants,  and  Maiden,  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia.) 

88148.    CJlebodendbum  tbiohotomxtm  Thunb.    Terbenacee. 

**  Wilson  No.  216.    From  Ichang,  western  Hupeh,  at  an  altitude  of  1,000 
meters.** 
88149  to  38151.    Cotozteasteb  spp.    Malacese. 

38149.    CoTONEASTKB  oivABicATA  Behder  and  Wilson. 
(Wilson  No.  232.) 

"From  thickets,  Hingshanhsien,  western  Hupeh,  at  altitudes  of 
1,650  to  2,(K)0  meters,  September,  1907  (No.  282,  type).  This  species 
Is  most  nearly  related  to  C.  simonsii  Baker,  from /which  itjis  readily 
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distinguished  by  its  smaller  leayes,  constantly  fewer  flowered 
racemes,  less  acmnlnate  sepals,  and  by  its  ovoid  darker  red  fmits; 
in  habit  and  general  appearance  the  two  species  are  very  distinct.  It 
seems  also  related  to  0.  tnucronata  Franchet  from  Yunnan,  which 
differs  chiefly  in  the  lax  2  to  4  flowered  racemes  and  more  densely 
hairy  leaves."  (Sargent,  Plantae  WiUonianae,  vol,  1,  p.  157-158, 
1912.) 

88150.  GoTONEASTEB  HOBizoNTAUs  PERPusiLLA  Schneider. 
"(Wilson  No.  496.)     On  bare,  rocky  ground,  north  and  south  of 

Ichang,  western  Hupeh,  at  an  altitude  of  1,300  to  2,000  meters. 
Prostrate,  fruit  red." 

"This  small-leaved  form  of  C.  horizorUalis  is  the  common  coton- 
easter  of  the  moorlands  in  western  Hupeh,  being  abundant  in  open, 
rocky  ground.  It  is  probably  merely  a  climatic  form  of  the  type, 
since  the  seedling  plants  under  cultivation  have  the  larger  leaves  of 
the  type."  {Rehder  and  WU9im:  In  Sargent,  Plantae  WiUonlanae, 
vol.  i,  p.  155,  1912.) 

88151.  GoTONBASTEB  PAKNOSA  Fnuichet. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  329S6,  88159,  and  87597  for  previous  introductions 
and  description. 
88152.    DiosPTBOS  lotus  L.    Diospyraceee.  Persimmon. 

"(Wilson  No.  621.)  From  Changlohsien,  western  Hupeh,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  meters." 

88158.    Htpericuic  patulum  henbtt  Bean.    Hypericacese. 

((?)  Wilson  No.  1355.) 

"  From  Tachienlu,  western  Szechwan,  abundant  in  thickets  at  altitudes 
of  1,500  to  2,400  meters,  November,  1908.  A  shrub  with  golden  flowers, 
from  three-fourths  to  1  meter  tall.  This  variety  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  type  by  its  narrower  acute  sepals,  which  are  broad  and  rounded 
in  the  type.  The  cymes  are  several  to  many  flowered,  the  flowers  larger 
and  the  leaves,  too,  are  usually  larger  and  of  thicker  texture.  At  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  it  has  proved  of  more  vigorous  growth  and  hardier 
than  the  type."  {Rehder.  In  Sargent,  Plantae  Wilsonianae,  vol.  2, 
p.  40S,  1915.) 

88154.  jASiiiNUM  FLOKiDUif  Buuge.    Oleacese.  Jasmine. 
(Wilson  No.  789.) 

"From  Ichang,  Hupeh,  at  altitudes  of  800  to  700  meters,  December, 
1907.  A  yellow-flowered  bush  1  meter  tall."  {Sargent,  Plantae  WU- 
9onianae,  vol.  2,  p.  6I4,  1916.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35101  for  previous  Introduction  and  description. 

88155.  iNDiGOFKaA  AMBLYANTHA  Craib.    Fabacete. 
(Wilson  No.  786.) 

'*  Ichang,  western  Hupeh,  at  altitudes  of  300  to  1,000  meters,  December, 
1907.  The  erect,  racemose  inflorescence  of  this  pleasing  shrub  continues 
to  grow  and  bear  flowers  from  mid-July  until  late  autumn.  The  flowers 
▼ary  from  pale  rose  to  red  pink  and  are  very  freely  produced.  The 
shrub  is  common  in  western  Hupeh  but  has  not  been  recorded  from 
Sxechwan."     (Sargent,  Plantae  WUsoniantie,  vol.  2,  p.  99-100,  19U.) 
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asiM.    Gaxfti^otbofis  xacbooaspa  (Bunge)  Bdider.    Fftbacem 
{Lespedeza  maorooarpa  Banga) 

(Wilson  No.   576.) 

"A  bosh  1  to  2  meters  high,  flowers  pale  purple,  from  thickets  at  an 
altitude  of  1,000  to  1,600  meters,  Hingshanhseln,  western  Hnpeh,  No- 
vember, 1907."    (Sarffent,  Plantae  WiUonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  XIS,  1914.) 

88157.  PstTNUS  CEEASiFXRA  DiVASicATA  (Led^.)   Schneider.    Amygda- 

lacee.  Cherry. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37463,  37464,  and  87688  for  preyious  introductions  and 
description. 

"A  deciduous  tree  with  the  same  habit  and  general  aspect  as  P.  ceroH- 
fera;  neither  does  it  appear  to  differ  in  the  flowers  or  foliage.  The  fruit 
however,  is  smaller  (about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across),  yellow,  and 
not  indented  at  the  Junction  with  the  stalk.  Probably  this  tree  and 
P.  ceraMfera  are  only  varieties  of  one  species.  They  flower  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  not  distinguishable  then.  There  is  an  old  specimen  near 
the  Cactus  House  at  Kew  which  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  It  is  26  feet  high,  27  feet  through,  and  its  trunk  is  3  feet  8 
Inches  in  girth.  Quite  possibly  trees  may  be  growing  in  various  gardens 
us  P.  cerasifera.  The  trees  at  Kew  have  rarely  borne  fruits,  but  these 
ure  quite  distinct  from  cherry  plums  (P.  cerasifera).  The  iq)ecie8  is  said 
to  be  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  Macedonia,  etc.,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  in  1822."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  235.) 

88158.  Rhus  punjabensis  binioa  (Diels)  Behder  and  Wilson.    Ana- 

cardiacese.  Sumach. 

(Wilson  No.  275.) 

**  From  woodlands,  north  and  south  of  Ichang,  at  altitudes  of  1,000  to 
1,600  meters,  September,  1907.  A  small  tree  5  to  8  meters  tall ;  flowera 
whitish,  fruit  crimson.  This  variety  differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in  the 
slightly  winged  upper  part  of  the  rhachis  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the  usually 
fewer  and  more  sessile  leaflets.  The  fruits  agree  exactly  with  those  of 
R.  punjahensis.  In  cultivated  plants  from  4  to  6  years  old  the  wing  on 
the  rhachis  Is  very  pronounced  and  continues  down  its  whole  length. 
The  differences,  however,  are  not  always  obvious,  but  until  more  is  known 
•f  the  distribution  of  these  plants  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  Chinese 
as  a  distinct  variety.  This  sumach  is  abundant  in  the  thickets  and  mar- 
gins of  woods  in  western  Hupeh  and  Szechwan  as  a  small  tree  with  a 
short,  relatively  thick  trunk  covered  with  dark-gray,  moderately  smooth 
bark.  The  numerous  branches  are  spreading  and  form  a  flattened  round 
head.  In  autumn  when  laden  with  pendulous  panicles  of  dark  red  or 
crimson  this  tree  Is  very  attractive.  Colloquially  this  tree  Is  known  ai 
the  Hung  fu  yang  and  the  galls  which  are  produced  on  the  leaves  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  are  sometimes  distinguished  ZBTupei  tzu, 
but  more  usually  are  called  Wu  pel  tzu,  though  this  name  strictly  speak- 
ing belongs  to  the  galls  produced  on  the  leaves  of  B.  iavaniea,"  {Sar- 
gent, Plantae  WHsonianae,  va.  2,  p.  116-171, 1914.) 
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88142  to  38168— Continued. 

88159  to  38166.    Rosa  spp.    Rosaceie.  Bose. 

88159.  Rosa  souueana  Orep. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  21747  and  32962  for  previous  Introductions. 

88160.  ROSAZANTHINA   X    (?). 

Hybrid, 

88161.  Rosa  rtjbus  L^veille  and  Vant 

"  Wilson  No.  431.  From  Patung,  western  Hupeh,  at  an  altitude  of 
600  to  1,300  meters." 

"This  is  a  common  species  everywhere  in  western  Hupeh  and 
eastern  Szechwan  from  river  level  to  1,300  meters.  The  densely 
hairy  shoots  and  leaves  readily  distinguish  it  from  its  near  relatives. 
The  leaflets  are  often  large  and  coarsely  toothed,  and  the  leaves 
though  variable  in  shape  resemble  those  of  certain  species  of  Rubus, 
The  fruit  is  globose,  and  the  pedicels  are  relatively  long  and  stout** 
(Sargent,  Plantae  WiUonianae,  vol,  2,  p.  SOS,  1915,) 

88162.  Rosa  banksiab  nobmaus  Regel. 

"(No.  619.  Near  Ichang,  Hupeh,  China.  Ckjtober.  1907.)  A 
scandent  bush  6  meters  and  more  tall  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
flowers  pure  white,  fragrant,  fruit  dull  red.  abundant.  Tills  rose  is 
very  abundant  in  western  Hupeh  and  eastern  Szechwan  from  river 
level  to  1,000  meters  altitude,  and  is  fairly  common  in  western 
Szechwan  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tung  and  Mln  Rivers  and  neighbor- 
ing regions  up  to  1,500  meters  altitude.  It  delights  in  glens,  ravines, 
and  rocky  places  generally,  where  it  forms  tangled  masses  6  meters 
and  more  high  and  as  much  in  diameter ;  commonly  it  rambles  over 
trees,  and  Wilson  has  seen  trees  15  meters  and  more  tall  completely 
festooned  with  this  rose.  The-  flowers  are  always  pure  white,  and 
we  have  never  observed  any  tendency  toward  double  flowers  In  the 
wild  plant;  nor  did  Wilson  see  it  or  any  of  its  forms  cultivated  in 
gardens  In  central  or  western  China.  The  umbellate  inflorescence 
well  distinguishes  this  species  from  its  nearest  relation  Rosa  micro- 
carpa  Lindley.  The  root  bark  Is  used  locally  for  strengthening  and 
dyeing  fishing  nets  brown.  This  variety  appears  to  be  confined  to 
central  and  western  China,  and  we  have  seen  no  specimens  of  the 
wild  plant  from  regions  east  of  the  112th  meridian  of  longitude.*' 
(Sargent,  Plantae  WiUonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  S17,  1916.) 

88163.  Rosa  Helenas  Rehder  and  Wilson. 

"Wilson  No.  666.  From  Wushan,  eastern  Szechwan,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  to  1,500  meters.*' 

*^  Ro8a  helenae  is  very  abundant  in  rocky  places  from  river  level 
to  1,500  meters  everywhere  in  western  Hupeh  and  eastern  Saeqhwan, 
but  has  not  yet  been  reported  from  farther  west.  It  forms  in  way- 
side thickets  and  by  the  banks  of  streams  tangled  masses  often  6 
meters  tall  and  as  much  through,  and  in  the  margins  of  woods  it 
rambles  over  small  trees.  When  covered  with  masses  of  its  white 
fragrant  fiowers  this  rose  is  very  beautiful.  It  has  proved*  ^«tta 
hardy  and  flowered  profusely  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,"  (Sargent, 
Plantae  Wilsonian<ie,  vol.  2,  p.  311,  1915.) 
T1476'*— 17 7 
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38143  to  3816&-Contmued. 

SS164.    Rosa  bubus  L6veUle  and  Vant. 

"Wllflon  No.  66eA.    From  HtngBhanhaien,  western  Hapeh.  at  aa 
altitade  of  1^00  meters." 
88169.    Rosa  BBUKoirn  LlndL 

**  Wilson  No.  1125.  From  Washan,  western  Hupeh,  at  an  altttode 
of  1,800  to  2,000  meters." 

'*  Rom  iMrunoM  Is  fairly  common  in  the  YtJley  Off  the  Tong  Bint, 
where  it  forms  tangled  masses  6  met^v  and  more  high  and  as  moA 
in  diameter."  (Sargent,  Plantae  WiUankmae,  voL  8,  p.  907, 191S.) 
88166.    Rosa  vilifbs  Rehder  and  WOson. 

"  Wilson  No.  1228  [received  as  No.  1128].  From  near  WendivBH, 
western  Szechwan,  at  altitndes  of  1,800  to  2,300  meters.** 

A  white-flowered  shrub  up  to  15  feet  in  height,  with  a  few  hooked 
prickles  and  producing  long  runners.  The  scarlet,  ^oboee  fruits  are 
up  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  western 
Ohina.  (Adapted  from  BaUey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  HerticmUmn, 
VOL  6,  p.  $BS7.) 

88167.  SnBAKA  japonioa  aouminata  Frandbu    Rosaoeae. 
(Wilson  No.  579.) 

''A  pink-flowered  bush,  three-fourths  to  If  meters  high,  from  roadsides, 
south  of  Ichang,  western  Hupeh,  at  altitudes  of  1,000  to  1,700  metett, 
November,  1007."     (Sargent,  Plantae  WUsonianae,  voL  1,  p.  ^52^  192t) 

**  This  species  of  Spiraea,  which  is  a  native  of  the  northern  part  cf 
China  and  Japan,  is  a  handsome,  hardy,  deciduous  shrub  vrith  brillian: 
rose-colored  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  July  and  August.  In  geoersi 
appearance  this  species  resembles  the  Nepal  Spiraea  bella,  but  is  far 
more  ornamental  on  account  of  the  brilliant  tint  of  its  petala»  ewperlally 
when  the  flower  buds  first  begin  to  expand.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
the  under  sides  being  glaucous  but  not  hairy."  (Paxton^  Flower  Qerdem, 
vol.  11,  p.  US.) 

88168.  Yms  bbticulata  Gagnep.    Vitaceae. 
(Wilson  No.  87a) 

**  From  cliffs  at  altitudes  of  900  to  1,600  meters,  Hingshanhsien,  west- 
ern Hupeh,  October,  1007."  (Sargent,  Plantae  WiUonianae,  vol.  1,  p.  IM. 
1011.) 

88160   and  38170.     Stizolobium   ginebkum   Piper   and   Traqr. 

Fabaoese. 

From  Amani,  Gkrman  Bast  Africa.  Presented  by  the  Kaiserli<di  Biofogisch 
Landwirtschaftliches  Institut    Received  May  9,  1914. 

88169.  Mangufungu.    From  Alt  Langenburg.    021(KL 

88170.  Lusumbi.    From  XJsumbwa,  Tabora,  German  Bast  Africa.    Jans- 
ary,  1914 

'*  02102.  Apparently  identical  with  S.  P.  L  No.  S2Q21."     (C.  V.  Piper.) 

88171  to  88174. 

CJoUected  by  Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A  D.  Shamel,  and  Wilson  Popenoe.  <tf 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  April  13, 1914.  Quoted  notes  br 
Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe.  ^■,^,,,,,  ^y  Goi 
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38171  to  38174— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
38171.    RoLLiNiA  DELiciosA  Safford.    Annonaceffi.       Fmta  de  condessa. 

'*(No.  224a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  March  20,  1914.)  The  fruta  de 
candeisa  (fruit  of  the  countess),  Indigenous  in  the  State  of  Rlor  de 
Janeiro,  whence  the  fruit  is  shipped  to  the  marlcets  of  the  capital  and 
sold  there  at  100  to  400  reis  (3  to  12  cents)  apiece.  In  general  form  the 
fruit  is  conical  to  cordate,  frequently  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  conical  protuberances  of  varying  prominence, 
and  is  creamy  yellow  in  color  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  The  slEin  is 
rather  tough  and  not  easily  broken ;  it  surrounds  the  milky  white,  some- 
what mucilaginous  flesh,  in  which  the  seeds  are  embedded.  The  flavor 
is  somewhat  insipid,  but  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Brazilians,  as  evidenced 
by  the  quantity  of  the  fruit  sold.  The  seeds  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
many  other  annonaceous  fruits,  but  they  are  about  the  same  size  as 
those  of  cherimoya.  The  fruit  ripenis  in  February  and  March  in  this 
region.  Should  be  given  a  trial  in  Florida  and  southern  California, 
particularly  as  a  stock  for  the  cherimoya  and  other  choice  annonaceous 
fruits.- 
3817C.    MiMUSOFS  sp.    Sapotaceae. 

"(No.  225a.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  March  22,  1914.)  A  small  sapo- 
taceous  fruit  from  the  Jordim  Botanico.  Tree  about  20  feet  high.  Fruit 
oval,  slightly  under  1  inch  in  length,  maroon  in  color.  The  flesh  sur- 
rounding the  single  seed  is  whitish  and  of  very  pleasant  flavor,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  sapodiUa." 

88173.    HoLCUB  soBOHTJM  L.    Poaceie.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  wigare  Pers.) 

"(No.  226a.  From  Barbados,  British  West  Indies.    April  5,  1914.)    One 
head  of  sorghum,  collected  in  a  field  near  Bridgetown,  where  it  was 
being  cultivated." 
38174.    SoLARtnyc  sp.    Solanaceee. 

"(No.  227a.  Brazil.)  Data  concerning  seed  has  been  lost,  but  it  proba- 
bly came  from  the  interior  of  Bahia  State,  Brazil." 

38175.    Pasinabi  ExczZiStiM  Sabine.    Rosacese. 

From  Mount  CJoffee,  Liberia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Stewart.    Re- 
ceived May  11, 1914. 
Rough-skinned  plum  (?). 

"  The  fruit  is  about  the  sise  of  an  Imperatriee  plum,  covered  with  a  rough 
skin  of  a  grayish  color,  and  commonly  called  the  Rough-skin  or  Gray  plum.  It 
is  brought  into  the  market  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but  is  not  much  es- 
teenaed  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  edible  matter  it  contains,  which  is 
only  the  dry  farinaceous  substance  surrounding  the  large  stone."  {lAndley, 
Treasury  of  Botany,  vol.  2,  p.  846,) 

38176  to  38182. 

From  China.  Ck>llected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  May  14-15, 1914.  Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Meyer. 

38176.    GsATABous  FTivifATiriDA  Buugs.    Malacee.  Hawthorn. 

"(No.   1209.  Tillage  of  Tachlngko,   near  Talanfu,   Shantung,   China. 

March  21,  1914.)    A  large-fruited  variety  of  Chinese  hawjl^orn,  fruit 
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38176  to  38182— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Mejerj 
said  to  be  red  outside  and  inside.    Of  agreeable  sour  taste.    Can  be  kr{>: 
almost  a  year.    A  most  exceUent  fruit  for  jellies,  compotes,  cake  fiJlii^^ 
•    etc.    Chinese  name  Ta  suan  oha,  meaning  '  large  sour  haw.'  ** 

Qraf  ted  trees  and  scions. 
88177.    QsTEBDAMiA  sp.    Poaceffi. 

"(No.  1212.  Mountains  near  Taianfu,  Shantung,  China.  March  -! 
1914.)  A  grass  of  low  growth  and  of  spreading  habits,  thriving  U  \*^-- 
fection  on  thin,  decomposed  rock  soil,  along  mountain  paths  whert-  u  t;  : 
tramping  takes  place ;  also  found  on  inclines,  where  the  mat  of  ro*'r>  r:^ 
vents  the  soil  from  being  washed  out  Of  decided  value,  apparently,  as  a 
bank,  lawn,  and  golf-course  grass,  especially  for  the  drier  parts  of  (^ 
United  States." 

38178.    Amtgdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalaceie.  Fei  peacl 

{Pmnu9  persica  Stokes.) 

"(No.  1213.  Feicheng,  Shantung,  China.  March  27,  1914.)  A  re- 
markable variety  of  clingstone  peach,  considered  to  be  the  best  iu  nl 
China.  Size  large  to  very  large ;  shape  round ;  very  heavy,  often  ovt? 
1  pound  apiece ;  skin  quite  downy  and  of  a  pale  yellowish  a^lor  with  i 
slight  blush  on  one  side.  Meat  very  juicy  and  sweet  and  of  ciMV 
aromatic  flavor,  of  white  color  except  near  the  stone,  where  it  is  rt»Mi>^ 
Stone  very  large  and  pointed,  meat  strongly  adhering  to  it  Rip^n?  ' 
early  to  middle  October  and  possesses  excellent  shipping  and  ke^jis: 
qualities.  The  trees  are  of  erect  growth  when  young ;  when  older,  ho*- 
ever,  they  spread  out  considerably,  but  they  remain  of  open  growth.  T 
reach  their  greatest  perfection  these  peaches  are  fertilized  every  ^^rn- 
while  during  a  dry  season  they  are  irrigated  from  wells ;  the  fruit  .^ 
also  thinned  out  The  soil  wherein  they  seem  to  thrive  liest  is  a  fkt  • - 
light  clayey  loam  of  reddish  color,  retaining  moisture  quite  well  bm  " 
becoming  too  soggy.  The  local  people  calculate  that  on  an  average  a  v^ 
supplies  $10  worth  (Mexican)  of  fruit  each  season,  and  they  consiJ»*r  l: 
orchard  of  these  trees  a  very  valuable  asset  Indeed.  The  dirajite  ar««u>> 
Feicheng  is  of  a  semlarid  nature,  and  this  variety  of  peach  may  be  ^• 
pected  to  thrive  especially  well  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mr-- 
tains.    Chinese  name  Fei  Vao,  meaning  'Fei  peach.'  •• 

Grafted  trees  and  scions. 

88179.  Salix  sp.    Salicacese.  Willov 
"(No.   1179.     Village  of   Chenkiao,   Honan,   China,     March   a   191-- 
A  willow  of  golden  yellow  color,  much  planted  on  the  sandy  flats  &>'- 
the  Yellow  River  for  sand-binding  purposes.    Of  value  for  similar  u<t^ 
especially  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States." 

88180.  ZmziBEB  officinale  Rose    Zinziberacete.  Gin^. 
"(No.  1214.    Feicheng,  Shantung,  China.    March  26,  1914.)     A  varK.^ 

of  ginger  grown  on  sandy  loam  in  the  vicinity  of  Minyang  to  the  scd 
of  Taianfu.    Much  hawked  about  throughout  Shantung  and  retailioi;  ^' 
from  10  to  12  cents  (Mexican)  per  pound.    Is  much  relished  as  a  ci>t: 
ment  in  soups  and  with  meat  dishes  and  considered  to  be  very  healttfu 
so  much  so  in  fact  that  Confucius  advised  his  pupils  to  make  ginger  c 
of  their  relishes  to  be  eaten  dally.    The  Chinese  plant  the  rhizomes  .^ 
soon  as  the  soil  becomes  warm  and  harvest  the  plants  in  the  aanin 
after  a  light  frost;  the  rhizomes  are  stored  in  cool  dugouts  and  k^- 
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38176  to  38182— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

covered  over  with  slightly  moist,  sandy  soil.    Ohinese  name  Hsien  chiang, 
meaning  'fresh  ginger.'*' 
Rhizomes. 

88181.  QxTXECUs  UAOTUNGENRTs  Koidzumi.    Fagaceie.  Oak. 
"(No.  188a.    Hsiao  Wutaishan,  Ohihli  Province,  China.    August  25, 

1913.)  A  low-growing,  scrubby  oak,  found  in  thickets  at  elevations  be- 
tween 5,000  and  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Looks  in  leaf  very  much  like 
Q.  peduncukUa,  Of  value  as  a  shade  tree  in  parks  and  as  a  ground 
cover  on  mountain  slopes  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  United  States." 

88182.  Oastanea  mollissima  Blume.    Fagaceee.  Chestnut. 
"(No.  20iaa.    Cminingchow,  Shantung,  CAiina.    March  16,  1914.)     A 

Chinese  chestnut,  of  which  the  nuts  have  a  somewhat  peculiar  form, 
being  bent  in  at  their  tops.  From  the  Taishan  r^ion  near  Taianfu, 
Shantung,  where  the  trees  are  all  badly  attacked  by  the  bark  disease 
Bndothia  parasitica,'* 

38183.    HoLcns  sorghum  L.    Poacese.       Giant  Sudaoi  sorgliiiin. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  Algiers,  Algeria.    Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut    Chittings  received 
May  14,  1914. 
"  The  stalk  of  this  sorghum  is  very  tall,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  4^24 
meters.    The  leaves  are  large  and  the  panicles  are  small.    This  sorghum  does 
not  mature  in  Algiers  but  is  propagated  by  cuttings."     (Trahut,) 

38184  to  38187. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  May  4, 1914.    Cuttings  of  the  following ;  quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 
88184.    Paulowniafobtunu  (Seem.)  Hemsley  (?).    Scrophularlaceae. 

"(No.  1180.  Village  of  CHienkiao,  Honan  Province,  China.  March  8, 
1914.)  A  Paulownia,  planted  here  and  there  on  sandy  lands  as  a  soil 
binder  and  windbreak.  The  wood  is  of  a  very  light  nature  and  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  light  furniture,  playthings  for  children,  bowls. 
Jars,  etc.  Of  value  as  a  soil  binder  and  an  ornamental  park  tree,  espe- 
cially for  the  mild-wintered  sections  of  the  United  States.  Chinese  name 
Tung  ahu.'* 

Root  cuttings. 
88186.    PuifiCA  QBAKATUM  Ii.    Punicaces.  Pomecranate. 

"(No.  1186.  Tsaochowfu,  Shantung,  COiina.  March  10,  1914.)  A 
pomegranate,  producing  very  large  double  flowers  of  a  brilliant  red  color. 
No  fruits  are  set.  Chinese  name  Shuang  ahih  liu  hua,  meaning  '  doublV 
flowering  pomegranate.'  Obtained  from  the  garden  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  at  Tsaochowfu." 
88186^    YiTis  viNiTKSA  U    Vitacese.  .Ghrape. 

"(No.  1187.  Tsaochowfu,  Shantuiuir,  China.  March  10,  1914.)  A 
Ohinese  variety  of  grapevine,  producing  large  bunches  of  black  grapes, 
the  individual  berries  of  which  are  very  elongated.  This  grape  is  very 
sweet  and  possesses  good  keeping  and  shipping  qualities.  Chinese  name 
Vai  tza  p*u  Vao,  meaning  *  nipple  grape.' "  r^  j 
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88184  to  88187— Contmtied.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

88187.    ZinPHUB  jtujuba  MUler.    Btaanmaeee.  Jujube. 

iZixiphiu  iativa  Qaertn.) 
'*(Na  1188.    Near  Kuy^islen,  Shantung,  China.    Mardi  14.  1914.)    A 
large-fruited  variety  of  Jnjobe  of  oblong  shape  and  reddish  brown  color. 
Good  for  drying.    Local  name  Ta  tMoo,  mwinlng '  large  Jnjube.' " 

38188.    Castiix^  kiootensis  O.  F.  Cock.    McMraoeie. 

Central  American  rubber. 

From  San  Jose,  Oosta  Rica.    Presented  by  Mr.  Oarlos  Werckl^  Deiiart- 
ment  of  Agricoltnre.    RecelTed  May  14,  1814. 
See  8.  P.  L  Nos.  88784  and  86882  for  prevloos  Introductions  and  description. 

88188  and  38100.   Tkifolittm  pkatemse  L.   Fabaeese.   Bedelover. 

From    Rosthem,    Saskatchewan,    Canada.    Presented    by    Mr.     Seager 

Wheeler,  through  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  Investigations.    BeoeiYed 

May  11,  1814. 

''Seed  of  red  clover  grown  at  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.    It  was 

grown  under  very  severe  winter  conditions  and  Is  expected  to  prove  extremely 

hardy."    (/.  M.  Wesigate.) 

88188.    From  seed  of  S.  P.  L  Na  S1205. 

8819a    From  seed  of  8.  P.  I.  No.  81282. 

88181.    Bestholletia  KOBiLis  Miers.    Lecythidacese.    Brazil  nut. 

From  Para,  BraziL    Presented  by  the  American  consul.    Received  May  13, 
1914. 

38102  and  38183.    Diobpyros  spp.    Diospyracese. 

From  Buitensorg,   Java.    Presented   by   the  director.   Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  May  15,  1914. 

88198.    DioBPTBos  DiscoLOB  Willd.  Xabola. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  19218,  26112,  and  30518  for  previous  introductions 
and  description. 

"A  tree  of  moderate  size,  40  feet  or  more  high ;  the  trunk  furnishes  a 
hard,  compact  ebony  of  an  exceedingly  black  color.  Fruit  thici^  fleshy, 
globose  or  subglobose,  densely  hairy,  reddish,  like  a  quince,  4  to  6 
seeded,  with  flesh  rose  colored,  8  to  4  inches  in  diameter;  pulp  white, 
hairs  ferruginous ;  albumen  cartilaginoiis,  not  ruminated ;  fruiting  calyx 
flattish,  appressed,  rather  more  than  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  of  a  dark  flesh  oolor,  which  in  time  becomes  black  like  ebony. 
The  fruit  has  an  agreeable  smell  like  a  quinoe  (but  sometimes  not  so), 
and  is  edible  after  removing  the  hairs  and  skin."  (Hiem^  Uomograph 
of  the  Bhenaceoff  p.  tSl^  1875.) 

88198.    DiosFTios  bubtbuitcata  Hochreuttner.  .  Vexafnunon. 

DittW&ttliofk— A  persimmon  found  in  Sumatra,  dosely  related  to  D. 
}H)meenM9  Hiern,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  calyx  truncate, 
the  corolla  tomentose  outside,  and  a  slightly  larger  fruit. 
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88194  to  38206.    Holgus  sorohum  L.    Poa^esB.  Sorghum. 

(Sarghum  vulffare  Pen.) 
From  Sapporo,  Japan.    Pregented  by  Mr.  T.  Mlnami,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Tohoku  Imperial  University.    Received  May  18,  1914.    Seeds  pro- 
duced in  Manchuria  last  year ;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Mlnamt 
38194.    "(No.  1.)    Kokkoku  kinsui  (means  red  glume  and  tblck  ear).** 

88195.  "(No.  2.)    Ki^en-k^h^d  (means  red  glutinous  sorghum)." 

88196.  "(No.  3.)    Gai-hansaku  (n^eaning  is  not  dear)." 

88197.  "(No.    4.)       Bh6k6ioai$hin-han-k(hrv6     (means     small    yellow  < 
dwarf).** 

38198.    "(No.  6.)     Nen-kiirv6-k6   (means  glutinous  sorghum  which  is 

red).** 
88199.    "(No.  6.)    Bh6k6kokM'kan-k(^ryO  (smaU  yellow  glume)." 
38200.    "(No.  7.)    Kokkoku  dfigan-k^han-kOrffd  (means  black  glome  and 

red  grain,  looks  Uko  snake's  eye)." 

88201.  "(No.  8.)    Kokkoku  sasui  (means  black  i^ume  and  loose  ear)." 

88202.  "(No.  9.)    CMkuyO-aeihan^kOryO  (means  bamboo  leaf  and  green 
grain)." 

38203.    "(No.  10.)     Kokkoku  hakunen-kOrpO  (means  black  glume  and 
white  glutinous  grain)." 

88204.  "(No.   11.)     Kokoku   waisMt^kan-kGryd    (means   black   glume 
and  dwarf)." 

88205.  "(No.  12.)     Kijaku-luihu-haiiirkChryC  (means  white  grain  which  is 
very  much  liked  by  swallows)." 

38206  and  38207. 

From  Tokyo,  Japan.    Procured  from  the  Tokyo  Plant,  Seed  &  Implement 
C5o.    Received  May  14,  1914. 
38206.    Pbttnus  sebbulata  Lindl.    Amygdalacese.        Flowering  cherrj. 

"Young  shoots  slightly  hairy.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  2  to 
4i  inches  long  to  1|  to  2|  inches  wide ;  wedge  shaped  or  almost  rounded 
at  the  base,  the  apex  abrupt  narrowed  to  a  long  point,  margins  doubly 
toothed,  both  surfaces,  but  especially  the  lowor  one,  hairy  on  the  midrib 
and  veins;  stalk  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  long;  hairy.  Flowers  in 
short  racemes,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  fascicle  of  usually  four  blos- 
soms ;  each  flower  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  the  five  petals  Jagged 
at  the  apex,  borne  on  a  bristly  hairy  stalk  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long;  calyx  tube  hairy;  the  lobes  ovate  triangular;  glabrous." 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  under  P, 
pseudocerasus.) 

Introduced  for  use  as  a  stock  on  which  to  test  both  the  fruiting  cher- 
ries and  the  Japanese  double-flowered  forms. 
37207.    PisuM  SATIVUM  L.    Fabacee.  Pea. 

38208.    Medicago  satiya  L.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 

From  Batum,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leslie  A.  Davis,  American  consuL 

Received  May  16,  1914. 

"Grown  in  the  Caucasus.    I  think  a  better  quality  is  grown  in  Turkestan 

and  that  the  Turkestan  seed  is  planted  in  the  Caucasus  to  some  extent" 

{Davis.) 
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38209.    Anacabdium  excelsum  (Bert,  and  Bal.)  Skeds.    Anacar- 
(Anacardium  rhinocarpus  DO.)  [diaces. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  CJrawley,  di- 
rector, Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Received  May  18,  1©14.) 
"  Fmits  of  a  rare  tree.  This  fruit  was  collected  at  Casilda,  Trinidad,  Santa 
Olara  Province,  and  is  commonly  known  as  nariz  on  account  of  its  similarity 
to  the  fruit  of  the  Maraiion  {Anacardium  oodderUale)  In  appearance,  foliage, 
and  Inflorescence.  It  is  a  very  tall* tree;  the  leaves  are  very  large  and  the 
peduncle  not  so  succulent  as  in  the  Mara4i(m»  The  botanist  thinks  that  it  could 
perhaps  be  Anacardium  rhinocarjnUf  and  says  that  it  is  found  only  in  the 
district  of  Trinidad,  and  no  use  is  made  of  the  tree  or  its  fruits."    (Crawley.) 

38210  to  38212. 

From  Asmara,  Eritrea,  Africa.     Presented  by  the  Diresione  di  Ck)lonix- 
sazione  Service.    Received  May  18,  1914. 

38210.  Ck)LUTEA  iSTBiA  Miller.    Fabacee. 
(Colutea  halepioa  Lam.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  83028  for  previous  introduction. 

"A  shrub  1  to  4  meters  high  with  the  appearance  of  C  arhcretoens, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  smaller,  oblong,  slightly  silky  leaves,  in  its 
raceme  of  2  to  4  flowers,  and  in  its  legumes,  which  are  more  acute  at 
the  two  extremities.  Rocky  places  of  the  Altipiano  and  its  slopes,  at 
1,600  to  2,600  meters."  {Adriano  Fiari,  Botchi  e  Piante  legno^e  deW 
EHtrea,  p.  184,) 

38211.  Sesban  sp.    Fabaceie.  38212.     (Undetermined.) 

38213  to  38228. 

From  Tolcyo,  Japan.    Presented  by  the  director,  Japanese  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Received  May  15,  1914. 

88213  to  88220.     Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.    Fabaceie.  Soy  bean. 

{Glycine  hitpida  Maxim.) 

88213.     Tiurunoko.  38217.  Aotsurunoko, 

38214.     Var.  Aksaya.  88218.  K68uira$u, 

88216.     Qotoari.  38219.  Var.  JuningonamL 

38216.     Hadaka,  38220.  A<miild6. 

88221  to  38227.    Obtza  sativa  L.    Poaceie.  Bice. 

38221.  Var.  Shinriki.  38225.  Kame-ncho. 

38222.  Var.  Aikoku.  38226.  0h6, 

38223.  TakenaH.  38227.  Shekitori. 

38224.  Omachi, 

88228.     Soja  MAX  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacese.  Soybean. 

{Glycine  hiapida  Maxim.) 
Shirashaya. 

38229.    DiosooREA  sp.    Dioscoreacese.  Yam, 

From  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Purchased  from  Mr.  A.  I.  Wilson.    Received  May 
22,  1914. 
"Yams  sell  at  6  cents  per  pound."     {WUion.) 

"A  yam  of  good  quality.    The  flesh  is  mealy,  yet  firm  and  of  good  flavor. 
The  specimen  received  weighed  6  pounds."     {R,  A,  Touny.) 
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38230  to  38285. 

From  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Field  Station,  Ohico,  Cal.,  March  30,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

88230.  PsuNUS  ABMENiAGA  L.    Amygdalace®.  Apricot. 
"(No.  1105.    Slanfu,  Shensl,  China.    January  30,  1914.)     An  apricot, 

said  to  bear  large  fruits,  besides  being  very  ornamental  when  in  blossom.. 
The  trees  grow  to  a  remarkably  large  size.  Scions  collected  in  an  old 
mandarin's  garden." 

88231.  Malus  sp.    Malacese.  Crab  apple. 
"(No.  1106.    Sianfu,  Shensl,  China.    January  30,  1914.)     A  flowering 

crab  apple,  of  low-branching,  wide-spreading  growth,  said  to  bear  masses 
of  small  double  flowers  of  rosy  red  color.  Scions  obtained  from  the 
garden  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  Hospital." 

88282.    PoPULus  sp.    SalicacesB.  Poplar. 

"(No.  1108.  Village  of  BeetchI,  near  Fuplng,  Shensl,  China.  February 
2, 1914.)  A  poplar  of  remarkable  fastigiate  growth,  used  as  a  windbreak 
on  a  dry  loess  table-land.  Apparently  the  same  as  No.  1064  [S.  P.  I.  No. 
87482],  but  possibly  more  drought  resistant.  Of  value  as  a  windbreak 
for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States." 

Cuttings. 
88283  to  88285.     Salix  sp.    Salicacese.  Willow. 

From  the  village  of  Tungchiaopu,  Shensl,  China.    Cuttings  collected 
February  3,  1914. 

88288.  "(No.  1120.)  A  willow,  growing  to  be  a  tall  tree  with 
heavy  trunk.  The  main  branches  are  of  erect  grov^h  and  of  dark- 
gjreen  color,  but  the  young  twigs  are  slender  and  gracefully  droop- 
ing while  possessed  of  a  delicate  yellowish  color.  A  fine  tree  for 
parks,  especially  when  planted  in  a  clump  or  as  solitary  specimens, 
where  they  can  be  seen  from  some  distance." 

88284.  "(No.  1121.)  A  willow,  forming  heavy  trunks,  of  erect- 
spreading  growth,  while  the  reddish  colored  young'  twigs  are 
slightly  drooping.  Of  value  for  parks  when  planted  in  clumps 
or  as  solitary  specimens  where  they  can  be  seen  for  some  distance." 

88285.  "(No.  1122.)  A  willow,  growing  to  be  a  tall  tree,  forming 
heavy  trunks  with  dark-brown  bark.  The  young  branches  are 
somewhat  pendent  This  and  the  preceding  two  numbers  [S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  38233  and  38234]  are  all  three  grown  locally  as  timber  trees. 
They  seem  to  be  of  remarkably  fast  growth,  especially  when 
planted  alongside  irrigation  canals." 

88286.  WiKSTBOEMiA  CHAMAEDAPHNE  (Buuge)  Melssuer.  Thymelseacese. 
"(No.  1124.  Near  Kwanshanchen,  Shensl,  China.  February  4,  1914.) 
Booted  plants  of  a  thymeleaceous  small  shrub,  growing  from  1  to  3  feet 
in  height,  having  somewhat  leathery,  small  foliage,  which  is  semlper- 
sistent  throughout  winter;  bears  small  terminal  racemes  of  yellow 
flowerlets.  Found  here  and  there  on  dry  banks  and  hill  slopes  in  great 
quantities.  The  bark  is  of  a  tenacious  nature  and  the  plant  might  pos- 
sibly be  cultivated  as  a  prospective  leather-paper  supply." 
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38230  to  38885-C!ontinued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
88287.  BuoNTinJS  Bp.    OelairtTacae. 

"(No.  1125.  YlUage  of  TchanoMd,  Sheiud,  Ohina.  Vthmnry  5,  1J914.) 
Cuttings  of  spindle  wood,  usnally  seen  as  a  shnib,  but  when  not  mo- 
lested growing  to  be  a  medlnm-slaed  tree.  The  i>lant  Is  an  ezoellent 
bank  binder,  throwing  np  suckers  all  around;  It  stands  drought  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  while  It  resists  alkali  also  to  a  colaln  degree^  In 
most  places  this  shrub  is  cut  down  every  year,  but  this  treatment  seems 
to  make  It  spread  more.  It  deserves  to  be  given  a  thoroui^  test  as  a 
bank  and  soil-binding  plant,  especially  in  the  semlarid  parts  of  the 
United  States.'* 


Salix  sp.    Salicaeen.  "^inilow. 

"(No.  1126.  Near  Chaoyl,  Shensl,  Ohina.  February  7,  1014.)  Gut- 
tings  of  a  willow  of  wide-spreading  growth,  forming  a  characteristically 
well  rounded  head  when  becoming  older.  Apparently  able  to  stand  a 
goodly  amount  of  drought  and  alkalt" 

88280.    Gleditsia  sp.    Oesalplniaceee. 

"(No.  1128.    Near  Puchowfu,  Shansi,  China.    Februaiy  8,  1014.)     A 

very  thorny  shrub  of  rather  tall  growth,  occurring  on  dry  places.    Said  to 

bear  whitish  flowers.    Of  value  perchance  as  a  hedge  shrub  for  the  drier 

•  sections  of  the  United  States.    Chinese  name  Lang  ya  cUCih^  meaning 

'wolTs  teeth.'    Roots,  to  be  planted  slantingly." 

88240  to  88242.    Ptbus  chinsnsis  lindl.    Malacee.  Pear. 

From  near  Puchowfu,  Shansi,  China.    Scions  or  cuttings  collected  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1914. 

88240.  "(No.  1186.)  A  very  large  variety  of  COiinese  pear,  pro- 
ducing fruits  that  often  weigh  1  pound  apiece.  Of  barrel  shape, 
color  dark  yellow,  flesh  nonmelting,  somewhat  coarse  in  texture, 
but  Juicy  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  Possesses  good  keeping  and 
shipping  qualities.  Of  value  for  hybridizatkMi  experiments. 
CSiinese  name  Chin  ii,  meaning  '.golden  pear.' " 

88241.  "(No.  11S7.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  of  medium  large 
size,  of  round  form,  color  pale  yellow,  flesh  nonmelting,  of  some- 
what granular  textiu^,  juicy,  and  ot  but  moderately  sweet  taste. 
Of  value  for  hybridization  experiments  and  for  canning  purposes. 
Chinese  name  Pai  li,  meaning  '  white  pear.'  This  Pat  li  Is  quite 
different  from  the  Peking  pear  that  passes  under  the  same  name." 

88242.  "(No.  1138.)  A  variety  of  CUnese  pear  of  apple  shape  and 
looks,  being  red  cheeked  on  one  side  and  ocher  yellow  on  the 
other.  Flesh  hard  and  sourish.  A  most  remarkable  keeper  and 
shipper.  Of  value  as  a  cooking  i)ear,  for  sauces,  and  possibly  in 
hybridization  experiments.  Chinese  name  Sung  JUioo  U,  meaning 
•  red  sour  pear.' " 

88243  I J  88247.    Ziziphus  jujuba  Miller.    Bhamnaces;  Jujube. 

{Ziziphus  uativa  (Hiertn.) 

From  near  Paihsiangchen,  Shansi,  China.   'Scions  collected  February 
13,  1914. 
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38230  to  38285— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
88M3.  "(No.  1140.)  A  very  yaiuable  YRtiety  of  jujube,  producing 
fruits  among  which  there  are  aome  aa  large  as  ordinary  hens* 
eggs;  fruits  of  roundish  oblong  form,  of  somewhat  cylindrical 
shape;  color  mahogany  brown;  meat  quite  sweet  and  of  a  solid 
texture.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  famous  jujubes  of  all  China, 
and  merchants  oome  from  far  away  to  buy  them  up.  The  fruits 
can  be  eaten  fresh,  son  dried,  baked  in  bread,  stewed  with  rice, 
millet  or  meat,  dry  baked  in  the  oven,  presenred  with  honey 
and  cane  sugar,  and  also  put  up  in  weak  brandy,  tasting  very  well 
in  each  of  these  ways.  They  are  also  prized  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, especially  when  several  years  old,  and,  though  1-year-old 
fruits  retail  locally  at  8  to  10  cents  (Mexican)  per  catty,  fruits 
7  to  10  years  old  sell  at  %1  (Mexican)  and  over  for  the  same 
weight  They  are  used  for  relief  of  pain  in  the  chest  and 
respiratory  organs  and  are  considered  to  be  very  strengthening. 
The  trees  of  this. variety  appear  not  to  grow  to  large  size;  they 
are  of  open,  loose  habit  and  do  not  produce  fruit  of  uniform  size. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Paihsiangchen  several  thousand  acres  are  given 
over  to  their  cultivation,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  paying  industry,  as 
the  acreage  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  Propagation  is  done 
only  by  planting  suckers;  grafting,  budding,  and  ringing  seem  to 
be  unknown  to  the  local  people.  A  peculiar  bunch  disease  is 
much  in  evidence  on  this  variety  as  well  as  on  other  varieties,  and 
growers  complain  that  it  is  causing  considerable  reduction  of  the 
crop;  they  do  not  combat  it,  however,  by  cutting  the  bunches 
out.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  in  America  that  this  disease 
does  not  get  a  foothold.  Chinese  name  of  this  variety  Ta  yOan 
Uao,  meaning  'Ug  round  jujube.*" 

88244.  "(No.  1141.)  A  local  variety  of  jujube,  producing  fruits  of 
medium  size,  of  elongated  cylindrical  shape ;  color,  light  mahogany 
brown.  Can  be  eaten  fresh,  but  they  are  best  when  put  up  in  weak 
brandy.  Chinese  name  Tiao  Udo^  meaning  'stick  jujube,'  refer- 
ring to  the  shape  of  the  fruit." 

88245.  "(No.  1142.)  A  variety  of  jujube,  said  to  be  of  medium  size, 
of  tapering,  elongated  form,  good  only  when  fresh.  Chinese  name 
Bhmi  m4n  tsao,  meaning  '  water-breath  jujube.* " 

88246.  "(No.  1148.)  A  variety  of  jujube  of  medium  size,  of 
oblong-pointed  form;  color,  light  mahogany  brown.  Fruits  can  be 
brandied.  Trees  of  vigorous  growth,  making  long,  outstretched 
branches.  Chinese  name  CM  hHn  Uao,  meaning  'chicken-heart 
Jujube.'" 

88247.  "(No.  1144.)  A  variety  of  jujube,  said  to  be  of  medium 
size,  of  round  form ;  color,  dark  mahogany  brown ;  meat  somewhat 
brittle.  Good  only  when  fresh.  Chinese  name  Yuan  Wui  iaao, 
meaning  '  round,  fragile  jujube.' " 

88248.    jASMiNxnc  Nin>iiix>BT7ic  Lindley.    Oleaoee.  Jasmine. 

''(No.  1145.  Paihsiangchen,  Shansi,  China.  February  14,  1914.)  A 
yellow-flowered  jasmine  occurring  at  the  edges  of  dry  banks,  ravines, 
and  grave  mounds,  flowering  before  the  leaves  come  out,  sometimes  even 
in  midwinter.    The  plants  are  of  spreading  habit,  the  very  long,  slender. 
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38230  to  38286— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

and  angular  green  branches  rooting  wherever  they  touch  moist  ground 
and  making  a  regular  matting  of  living  twigs,  keying  soU  and  stones 
from  moving  away.  This  plant  is  by  its  nature  fit  to  cover  rockeries,  to 
be  grown  at. the  edges  of  terraces,  to  cover  old  walls,  ^c.,  and  deserves 
to  be  given  a  thorough  test  as  a  bank  and  soU  binder,  especially  in  the 
sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too  severe,  while 
the  summers  can  be  hot  and  dry.  Chinese  name  Ting  ch*un  hua,  mean- 
ing *  meeting-the-spring  flower.' " 

Cuttings. 
38249  to  38258.    Ziztphxts  jujttba  Miller.    Rhamnaces.  Jnjube, 

{Ziziphu8  8ativa  Oaertn.) 

Scions  of  the  following : 

88249.  "(No.  1146.  Fuma,  near  Anyihsien,  Shansi,  China.  Febru- 
ary 14, 1914. )  A  variety  of  jujube  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  all ; 
fruits  are  said  to  be  larger  than  ordinary  hens'  eggs  and  resemble 
small  pears;  oval  shape;  color,  mahogany  brown.  This  variety  is 
said  to  have  originated  through  having  grafted  an  ordinary  Jujube 
on  pear  roots  (?).  Chinese  name  Li  tsao,  meaning  *  pear  jujube.* 
Good  only  when  eaten  fresh.'* 

88250.  "  (No.  1147.  Village  of  Nanyangyao,  near  Anyihsien,  Shansi, 
China.  February  14, 1914.)  A  variety  of  jujube  of  peculiar  shape, 
the  top  being  larger  than  the  base  in  some  fruits  and  protruding 
above  it  with  a  circular  constriction  just  below,  giving  the  impres- 
tlon  of  one  fruit  placed  above  another ;  size,  medium ;  color,  light 
mahogany.  Can  be  eaten  fresh  or  put  up  in  weak  brandy.  Cliinese 
name  P'o  p'o  Uao,  meaning  '  mother-in-law  jujube,'  having  reference 
to  tlie  peculiar  shape  of  the  fruit,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
a  Chinese  wife  generally  sits  under  the  rule  of  her  husband's 
mother." 

88251.  "(No.  1148.  YUlage  of  Siaoshu,  near  Anyihsien,  Shansi, 
China.  February  14,  1914)  A  variety  of  jujube  of  oval,  tapering 
shape,  medium  sized;  color,  light  brown-red.  Can  be  put  up  in 
weak  brandy.    Chinese  name  Kin  tsao,  meaning  *  hard  jujube.'  " 

88252.  **(No.  1149.  Village  of  Nantsunwu,  near  Anyihsien,  Shansi, 
China.  February  14,  1914)  A  variety  of  jujube,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  said  to  be  flat  in  shape  and  somewhat  undulated.  The 
branches  are  curiously  bent  and  twisted,  while  the  tree  assumes  a 
beautiful  bowl-like  form.  Chinese  name  Kuai  tsao,  meaning  '  bent 
Jujube.' " 

28253.  "(No.  1150.  Village  of  Nantsunwu,  near  Anyihsien,  Shansi, 
China.  February  14,  1914.)  A  variety  of  jujube,  said  to  be  much 
like  the  preceding  (No.  1149)  ;  the  branches,  however,  are  less 
twisted,  while  the  form  of  the  tree  is  more  open  and  loose." 

88254.    Catalpa  bxtngei  C.  A.  Meyer.    Bignoniacese. 

"(No.  1151.  Village  of  Wangyuko,  near  Ansrlhsien,  Shansi,  China.  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1914.)  A  quick-growing  Chinese  timber  tree,  growing  to  large 
size,  specimens  being  seen  100  feet  tall,  with  trunks  10  to  15  feet  in 
circimiference  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  The  Chinese  plant  this  tree 
for  its  wood,  which  is  strong,  light,  durable,  and  nonwarping.  It  resem- 
bles walnut  to  some  extent  and  is  much  in  demand  for  table  tops  and  for 
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38230  to  38285— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
fine  furniture.  This  tree  might  possibly  be  profitably  cultivated  In  the 
semiarid  regions  of  the  United  States  where  the  winters  are  not  too 
severe,  while  the  summers  may  be  quite  hot.  They  are  easily  propagated 
from  suckers  that  spring  up  from  roots  that  are  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  tree  thrives  best  when  planted  close  to  irrigation  canals 
and  on  sheltered  places.  They  prefer  a  porous  soU.  Chinese  name  ChHu 
ihu,  meaning  '  autumn  tree.' " 
Young  rooted  trees. 

88255.  PoPULUs  tomentosa  Garr.    Salicacete.  Poplar. 
"(No.   1152.    Village  of  Wangyuko,   near  Anylhslen,   Shansl,   China. 

February  15, 1914.)  A  quick-growing  form  of  white  poplar,  much  planted 
by  the  Chinese  for  its  timber.  Forms  a  tall,  straight  trunk  when  kept 
trimmed  up  high.  Of  value  as  a  timber  tree  on  the  farm  and  possibly  a 
good  wood  for  match  sticks  and  for  light  fruit  boxes.  May  thrive  espe- 
ciaUy  well  in  the  southwestern  United  States.  Chinese  name  Ta  pai  ya/nQ 
ihu,  meaning  '  big  white  poplar.' " 
Rooted  trees. 

88256.  Gleditsia  sp.    CsBsalpiniaceie. 

"(No.  1155.  Village  of  Changtlenyuan,  Shansl,  China.  February  16, 
1914.)  A  soap-pod  tree,  apparently  of  scrubby  growth,  occurring  on  dry, 
rocky .  mountain  sloi)es.  May  possibly  possess  value  as  a  hedge  shrub, 
especially  in  semiarid  sections." 

Roots. 
38257.  Sacchasumnabenga  (Nees)  Wallich(?).  Poacese.  Sugarcane. 
"(No.  1164.  Chengchow,  Honan,  China.  February  25,  1914.)  A  very 
hardy  variety  of  Chinese  sugar  cane  cultivated  here  and  there  along  the 
Yellow  River.  The  canes  reach  a  height  of  4  to  6  feet,  have  a  diameter 
of  about  1  inch,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  purplish  violet  color.  Sugar  per- 
centage low.  Of  value  possibly  for  the  milder  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  sirups,  molasses,  and  sweets  for  the  children. 
Tlie  canes  should  be.  stored  during  the  winter  in  frost-proof  cellars  or 
dugouts  with  dry  soil  sprinkled  over  and  between  them.  In  China  young 
and  old  are  fond  of  pieces  of  raw  sugar  cane,  which  in  the  milder  sec- 
tions form  one  of  the  most  common  articles  of  winter  sweetmeats. 
Chinese  name  Kan  ch6:* 

Cuttings. 
88258  to  38271. 

From  the  village  of  Wullpu,  Honan,  China.    Collected  February  27, 
1914.    Scions  of  the  following: 

88258  to  38261.  Ziziphus  jujtjba  Miller.  Rhamnacese.  Jujube. 
(Ziziphus  saiiva  Qaertn.) 
88258.  "(No.  1165.)  A  variety  of  Jujube,  producing  fruits  of 
medium  large  size,  of  cylindrical  shape,  slightly  tapering  down 
toward  base;  color  light  mahogany  brown;  meat  of  firm  tex- 
ture and  very  sweet;  can  be  eaten  fresh,  as  well  as  smoked 
and  dry  baked  in  the  oven.  Chinese  name  Hui  tsao,  meaning 
•ashy  jujube,'  referring  to  Its  looks  before  being  quite  ripe." 

88359.  "(No.  1166.)  A  variety  of  jujube,  said  to  be  of  medium 
size,  of  round  form;  meat  of  crackling  liature.  Eaten  fresh 
only.    Chinese  name  8u  Uao,  meaning  *  brittle  Jujube.' " 
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88260.  "(No.  1107.)  A  variety  of  Jnjiriie,  said  to  be  of  medimn 
Bise,  of  elongated  aliape,  tapering  toward  the  baae.  Bipens 
▼ery  late  in  the  sommer.  Good  only  when  fresh.  CBilnese 
name  OhMi  yueh  Mimg  te«o,  meaning  '  ninth-moon  green  jn- 
Jube'  (the  CSfainese  ninUi  moon  being  October).*" 

88861.    "(No.  1168.)     A  variety  of  jujube,  said  to  be  medium 

large,  of  barrel  shape,  and  pointed  on  both  side&    Cfood  only 

when  fredu    CHiinese  name  Ma  ya  fon  tamo^  meaning  '  horse's- 

teeth  jujube.' " 

88268  to  88271.    Ptbub  ohinenbis  Lindley.    Malacee.  Pear. 

88262.  "(No.  1169.)  A  variety  of  Gaitnese  pear,  growing  to  a 
very  large  sise,  of  round-oblong  shape ;  color  dark  yellow ;  meat 
of  somewhat  coarse  texture,  but  juicy  and  sweet ;  a  good  keeper 
and  shipper.    Ohinese  name  J0  liy  meaning  '  swan  pear.'  '* 

Of  value  like  No.  1136  [a  P.  I.  No.  86240]  for  hybridization 
purposes. 

88268.  "(No.  1170.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  reach 
very  large  size,  of  round-oblong  shape;  color  dark  yellow; 
does  not  keep  long.  Chinese  name  Pin  U,  meaning  'luscious 
pear.'    Of  value  possibly  in  breeding  experiments." 

88264.  "(No.  1171.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be 
large,  of  round  shape  and  of  pale-yellow  color.  Ripening  in 
summer  and  not  keeping  long.  Ohinese  name  Bha  pai  U, 
meaning  'sand  white  pear.'  Of  value  possibly  in  breeding 
experiments. 

88265.  "(No.  1172.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be 
large,  round,  and  of  purplish  violet  color.  Able  to  withstand 
long  shipping  and  keeping  until  late  in  spring.  Chinese  name 
Tz&  su  U,  meaning  '  violet  brittle  pear.' " 

88266.  "(No.  1173.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be  of 
medium  size,  of  real  pear  shape ;  sweet ;  not  a  keeper.  Chinese 
name  Nat  li,  meaning  'milk  pear',*  or  Yin  U,  which  means 
'silver  pear.'     Of  value  possibly  in  breeding  exp^iments." 

88267.  "(No.  1174.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be  of 
medimn  size,  of  yellow  color ;  very  sweet ;  ripening  in  summer 
and  not  keeping.  Chinese  name  Huang  li,  meaning  'yellow 
pear.'     Of  value  possibly  for  breeding  purposes." 

88268.  "(No.  1175.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be 
large,  of  green  color,  of  sweet  taste,  ripening  in  early  August ; 
does  not  possess  keeping  qualities.  Chinese  name  ChHng  pH 
fien  M,  meaning  'green-skin  sweet  pear.*  Of  value  possibly 
for  breeding  purposes." 

88269.  "(No.  1176.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be 
medium  large;  of  round  shape;  sweet.  Ripening  in  summer 
and  not  a  keeper.  C^iinese  name  8hui  pai  li,  meaning  '  water 
white  pear.'     Of  value  possibly  for  breeding  purposes." 

88270.  "(No.  1177.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  pear,  said  to  be 
large,  of  barrel  shape;  color  pale  yellow;  sweet     Does  not 

^  possess  keeping  Qualities.    Ohinese  name  Kao   ting  pai  li, 

^  meaning  'tall  top  white  pear.'    Of  value  possibly  for  breed- 
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88271.  "(Na  1178.)  A  variety  of  Ohlnese  pear,  said  to  be  of 
medium  size;  ronnd  oblong  in  shape,  of  russet-brown  color; 
flesh  soft  and  mealy,  does  not  keep  long.  Ohinese  name  Tien 
hua  U,  meaning  'sweet  melon  pear.'  Of  value  possibly  in 
breeding." 
88872  to  88274.    Amtodalus  pebsiga  L.    AmygdalaceK.  Peach. 

(iYtttuM  persica  Stokes.) 
From  near  Taianfu,  Shantung,  China.     Scions  or  cuttings  collected 
March  20,  1914. 

88272.  "(No.  1197.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  peach,  said  to  be  very 
large,  weighing  up  to  1  pound  apiece.  Of  greenish  white  color,  of 
pointed  shape;  meat  very  Juicy;  sweet  and  fragrant  Possessing 
good  keeping  qualities,  being  kept  until  December.  Chinese  name 
Fo  ihou  too,  meaning  '  Buddha's  hand  peach.'  " 

88273.  ''(No.  1198.)  A  C!hlnese  variety  of  peach,  said  to  be  medium 
large,  of  white  color;  meat  firm  and  sweet  A  late  ripener  and 
possessing  good  keeping  qualities.  Chinese  name  CWiu  pai  fao, 
meaning  'autumn  white  peach.**' 

88274.  "(No.  1199.)  A  flowering  variety  of  peach,  said  to  be  very 
ornamental  when  bearing  its  large  rosy  red  flowers.  The  fruits 
are  small,  of  dark  rosy  red  color  and  of  a  peculiar  shape,  having  3 
points;  taste  sweet  and  reminding  one  of  pineapple.  Chinese 
name  Pi  fao,  meaning  '  fragrant  peach.*  '* 

88276  and  88278.    Amtodalus  febsiga  fiattcaspa  (Decne.)  Bicker. 
Amygdalacee. 

88279.  ''(No.  1200.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  peach,  said  to  be  of 
large  size,  of  flat  shape;  meat  Juicy  and  sweet  Cblor  greenish 
outside,  while  red  inside,  especially  around  the  stone.  (Chinese 
name  Ta  pien  too,  meaning  '  large  flat  peach.'  ** 

88278.  "(No.  1201.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  peach,  said  to  be  small, 
of  flat  shape,  meat  Juicy  and  sweet,  color  red.  Chinese  name 
Htiao  pien  fao,  meaning  '  small  flat  peach.' " 

88277  and  38278.    Ptbus  ohinensis  Lindley.    Malaceie.  Pear. 
From  near  Taianfu,  Shantung,  China.    Scions  collected  March  21, 

1914. 

88277.  "(No.  1202.)  A  variety  of  pear,  said  to  be  medium  large, 
of  round-oblong  shape,  of  yellow  color ;  Juicy  and  sweet  Possesses 
good  keeping  qualities.  Chinese  name  Chin  iui  tzu  li,  meaning 
'golden  earring  pear."* 

88278.  *'(No.  1203.)  A  variety  of  pear,  said  to  be  medium  large, 
of  round-oblong  shape,  yellow  color,  good  flavor,  breaking  easily 
when  falling.    Chinese  name  Su  U,  meaning  '  brittle  pear.'  ** 

88270  and  38280.    Mai.us  sp.    Malaoee.  Apple. 

From  the  village  of  Fanchiachwang,  near  Taianfu,  Shantung,  China. 
Scions  collected  March  22, 1914. 

88270.  "(No.  1204.)  A  variety  of  apple,  said  to  be  large,  of  red 
color;  flesh  flrm  and  of  sweet  flavor.  Chinese  name  Ta  p*in  kuo^ 
meaning  'large  apple.'  Apparently  very  drought  resistant  and 
possibly  of  value  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  United  States.** 
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38280.     "(No.  1205.)     A  variety  of  crab  apple,  said  to  be  large,  of 
light-green  color  and  of  subacid  taste.    Chinese  name  Ta  iha  kuo, 
meaning  'large  crab  apple.'    Of  value  for  the  drier  parts  of  the 
United  States.'* 
88281  and  38283.    PBxmus  spp.    Amygdalacese. 
From  the  village  of  Tachlngko,  near  Talanfu,  Shantung,  China.    Col- 
lected March  21,  1914. 

88281.  Pbunus  abmbniaca  li.  Apricot. 
"(No.  1206.)     A  variety  of  apricot,  said  to  be  very  large;  color 

half  red  and  half  yellow;  sweet  and  Juicy.    Chinese  name  Ta  shui 
hsing,  meaning  *  large  water  apricot' " 

88282.  Pbunus  sp.  Apricot  plum. 
"(No.  1207.)     Scions  of  an  apricot  plum,  said  to  produce  medium 

large  fruits  of  red  color.    Chinese  name  Hsing  mei,  meaning  'apri- 
cot plum.' " 
88283  and  38284.    Chatasoub  riNNATiFiOA  Bunge.    Malaceie. 

Hawthorn. 
From  the  village  of  Tachlngko,  near  Talanfu,  Shantung,  China.    Scions 
collected  March  21, 1914. 

88283.  "(No.  1208.)  A  variety  of  Chinese  hawthorn,  fruit  said  to 
be  large,  of  red  color  outside,  while  the  meat  inside  Is  white,  of 
agreeable  subacid  taste,  not  keeping  as  long  as  other  varieties. 
Chinese  name  Mien  shan  ctut,  meaning  '  soft  mountain  haw.' " 

88284.  "  ( No.  1210. )  A  variety  of  Chinese  hawthorn,  fruit  said  to  be 
large  and  of  red  color  both  Inside  and  out  Chinese  name  Hung  H 
than  cha,  meaning  '  red  inside  mountain  haw.'  This  may  possibly 
be  the  same  variety  as  No.  1209  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38176].  The  Chinese 
haw  fruit  seems  to  thrive  best  on  well-drained  semigravelly  or 
sandy  loam,  and  the  best  quality  of  fruit  is  produced  on  trees  that 
grow  on  mountain  terraces.  It  Is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  fruit 
of  considerable  importance  in  America,  whenever  it  shall  become 
known.  The  Chinese  graft  and  bud  this  haw  on  wild  and  seedling 
stock  of  Crataegus  pvnnatifida,  but  experiments  should  be  made, 
to  determine  whether  other  species  of  Crataegus  will  be  suitable 
also  for  stocks." 

88285.    Albizzia  sp.    Mimosaceae. 

From  the  mountains  near  Talanfu,  Shantung,  China.  Boot  cuttings 
collected  March  22, 1914. 

*'(No.  1211.)  A  silk-flowered  tree,  occurring  on  sterile,  rocky  mountain 
slopes;  grows  into  a  medium-sized  tree.  Apparently  a  good  soil  binder 
and  of  value  possibly  for  the  drier  sections  of  the  United  States  as  a 
soil  retainer  on  mountain  slopes  and  as  an  ornamental  park  tree.  The 
wood  is  tough  and  is  used  in  the  construction  of  cart&  Local  name 
Fu  jung  hua^  meaning  *  old-man's-f  ace  flower.' " 

38286.    GossYPixjM  sp.    Malvaceas.  .  Cotton. 

From  Brazil.    Purchased  through  Cowdrey  &  Co.,  New  York  City.    Received 
April  3,  1914. 
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38887  to  38880. 

From  Darjillng,  India.     Presented  by  Mt.  G.  H.  Oave,  coratw,  Lloyd 
Botanic  Garden,  through  BiCr.  Wilson  Popenoe  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Seeds  of  Slkklm  plants  received  May  14,  ldl4. 
88867.    Bbtula  msuB  D.  Don.    Betiilacett«  Birch. 

Di9tfibnikm.^A  large  ttee^  found  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to  144OOO  feet 
on  the  tonpenite  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  from  Kashmir  to  Slkklm  In 
northern  India,  and  eastward  through  China  and  Japan. 

'^A  tree  00  feet  high,  with  a  creamy  white  trunk  and  branches;  bark 
peeling  ofF  in  papery  flakes;  young  shoots  densely  covered  with  gray 
down,  becoming  reddish  brown.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
pointed,  2  to  8|  Inches  long,  about  two-thirds  as  wide,  rather  coarsely 
and  irregularly  toothed ;  upper  surf&ce  dark  green,  with  scattered  down ; 
lower  surface  pale,  downy  on  the  midrib  and  reins,  the  latter  in  9  to  12 
pairs ;  leafstalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  downy ;  fruiting  catkins  1| 
Inches  long,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical ;  scales  downy  on 
the  margins,  the  middle  one  considerably  the  longer,  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  Native  of  the  Himalayas ;  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  1849 ; 
perhaps  before,  certainly  several  times  since,  from  which,  Judging  by  its 
rarity,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  very  hardy.  A  tree  over  30  feet  high, 
planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Chambers  at  Grayswood  in  1882,  is  the  best  I 
know.  Young  plants  have  been  raised  at  Kew  from  its  seed,  but  have 
not  yet  had  to  withstand  hard  frost  In  a  letter  Mr.  Chambers  remarked 
that  the  bark  of  his  tree  'even  to  the  branches  is  creamy  white,  the 
yoong  twigs  of  an  orange  chocolate,  very  pretty  in  winter.'  Some  trees 
also  exist  in  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin."  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Bhrubs  Hardy  in  the  BriMah  l9le$,  f»L  1,  p.  t€9L) 
88288  and  38880.    Michclia  spp.    Magnoliacete. 

38288.    MlOHELiA  CATHCABTn  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns. 

Distribution. — ^A  tall  tree  with  white  flowers,  found  on  the  tem- 
perate slopes  of  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet 
In  Sikklm,  northern  India. 
88288.    MioHELiA  LANUGINOSA  Wallicb. 

Distnibuii&n.—A  large  bvash  or  tree,  with  large  white  flowers,  often 
4  Inches  In  diameter,  found  on  the  temperate  slopes  of  tft»  Hima- 
layas at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  from  Nepal  to  Bhutan  in 
northern  India. 
88880.    AiiNUB  NKPAuacBis  D.  Don.    Betulace««  Alder. 

38291  and  38882. 

From  Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa.  Presented  by  Commander  C.  D. 
Stearns,  Governor  of  American  Samoa.  Kecelved  May  25,  1914.  Quoted 
notes  by  Commander  Steams. 

38291.    PiFEB  METHTSTicnM  Forstor.    PiperaceiB.  Ava  (kava). 

**  These  cuttings  are  of  the  best  variety  grown  in  the  islandf  and  in 
planting  them  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  stalk  at  an  angle  of 
about  30"  from  the  perpendicular,  as  it  grows  far  more  quickly  in  this 
position.  Most  of  the  ava  raised  in  American  Samoa  is  used  as  a 
beverage.  The  product  of  the  ava  plant  is  ready  for  use  after  about  4  to 
6  years'  growth." 
71476"— 17 8 
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38291  and  38292— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Commander  Steams.) 

88292.  Gauca  papaya  U    Papayaceae.  Papaya. 
"The  mummy-apple  tree  Is  very  prolific  In  Samoa.    Any  land  that  Is 

cleared,  no  matter  where  its  location,  unless  immediately  put  in  cultiva- 
tion, will  be  covered  in  a  few  months  with  a  thick  growth  of  mummy 
apples.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  mummy-apple  seeds  were  carried 
by  birds,  but  they  grow  so  prolifically  that  this  seems  almost  inc^ossible. 
I  have  known  tracts  of  land  deared  in  Samoa  and  inside  a  year  to  be 
so  thick  with  mummy-apple  trees  that  a  man  could  not  walk  over  the 
land  without  cutting  his  way  through,  the  mummy-apples  being  so 
dloeely  q>aced  and  coming  up  without  apparent  cause..  Mummy-apples 
are  used  here  as  a  fruit  for  breakfast  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  many 
as  an  aid  to  digestion,  as  they  contain  a  digestive  somewhat  similar 
to  pepsin;  the  fruits  are  also  baked  like  squash.  The  flesh  is  used  to 
flavor  ice  cream,  as  a  diet  for  the  sick,  in  fruit  salad,  arid  in  a  number 
of  other  dishes,  so  it  is  a  rather  valuable  fruit  to  us." 

38293  and  38294. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Bir.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist,  Division  of  Horticulture,  Lamao  Experiment  Station. 
Received  May  25,  1914. 

88293.  CiTBUS  BYSTBix  DC.    Rutaceee. 

**Cabuyao,  A  thorny  tree  from  6  to  12  meters  in  height,  with  a 
rather  dense  rounded  head,  frequently  with  drooping  branches;  young 
growth  more  or  less  purplish,  smooth;  leaves  16  to  24  centimeters  long, 
ovate,  acute,  smooth,  shining,  lighter  below  than  alwve,  crenate;  petioles 
8J^  to  12  centimeters  long,  broadly  winged,  the  area  of  the  wings  fre- 
quently exceeding  the  leaf  area ;  fruit  variable,  from  oblate  to  pyriform 
turbinate  or  oblong,  smooth  to  more  or  less  corrugate,  greenish  lemon- 
yellow;  rind  medium  thick;  flesh  greenish.  Juicy,  sharply  add,  aromatic, 
contained  in  12  to  15  locules;  Juice  sacs  short  and  blunt;  seeds  usually 
many,  flat,  reticulate.  Malaysia,  including  the  Philippines  to  India. 
Like  all  other  Philippine  citrus  fruits,  the  cabuyao  goes  under  a  multi- 
plicity of  names,  varying  with  the  many  tribal  languages  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  different  forms  of  the  fruit;  some  of  these  names  are 
MiAa,  halinodkmg,  biMtrng,  tibulit,  oolobot,  etc  Excepting  the  dtron, 
the  cabuyao  is  perhaps  less  esteemed  than  any  of  the  better  known 
citrus  fruits  in  the  Philippines  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  cultivated. 
Some  kinds  are  eaten  with  flsh  by  the  Filipinos  and  make  a  fairly  good 
ade.  Most  forms  are  also  used  in  cleaning  clothes  and  as  a  hair  wash. 
The  cabuyao  has  scarcely  been  introduced  beyond  its  native  habitat  and 
is  seldom  seen  even  in  botanical  collections.  For  attractive  shape  lines 
certain  forms  of  the  cabuyao  are  surpassed  by  no  other  citrus  fruit 
Some  of  these  forms  unquestionably  will  be  recognized  as  subspecies 
on  closer  study,  or  possibly  as  separate  species."  {We9ter,  BuUetin  No. 
rr,  Oitriculture  in  the  PhUippines,) 

For  a  further  account  of  the  cabuyao  and  related  forms  see  Westerns 
Oitrus  Fruits  in  the  Philippines,  Philippine  Agricultural  Review,  First 
Quarter,  1915. 
88204.    Laokbstboemia  spbciosa  (Muenchh.)  Pers.    I^thraceae. 

{Lafferstroemia  flos-reginae  Retz.)  Crape  myrtle. 

**  Banaba,  One  of  our  most  showy  forest  trees  when  it  is  in  bloom. 
The  wood  Is  valuable  also,  very  hard,  and  almost  indestructible.  It 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  Porto  Rico  and  Panama."    {Wester.) 
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38295  and  38296.    Vigna  sinensis  (Tomer)  Savi.    Fabacese. 

Cowpea. 
From  Pango  Andongo,  Angola.    Presented  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Wengatz,  Meth- 
odist Eplsa^Md  Mission.    Received  May  21,  1914.    Qaoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Wengatz. 

38295.    "  Black  Maknnde  or  '  Makunde  ia  hafetaJ  ** 

88296.  "  Red  Makunde  or  '  Makunde  ia  ku9Uku:  ** 

38297  and  38298. 

From  Peradenlya,  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Macmlllan,  superintend- 
ent, Royal  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  May  22,  1914. 

88297.  Atalantia  ceylanica  (Am.)  Oliver.    Rutacese. 
38298.    Pabamionia  monophtlla  Wlgbt.    Rutaceie. 

DiatributUm. — A  stout,  climbing  evergreen  shrub,  found  In  India  from 
the  Slkkim  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet,  southward 
mostly  in  the  low  mountains,  to  Ceylon. 

38299.    Bblou  marmelos  (L.)  Lyons.    KutaoesB.  Bael. 

(Aegle  tnarmeloa  Correa.) 
From  Calcutta,  India.     Presented  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sibpur. 
Received  May  21,  1914. 
"A  small,  spiny  tree,  originally  a  native  of  India,  now  commonly  grown  in  the 
low  country  of  Ceylon  and  other  tropical  countries  for  its  fruit    The  latter  is 
globular,  and  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  cricket  ball  to  a  large  melon ;  it  has 
c  very  hard  green  shell,  inclosing  a  mass  of  doughy  aromatic  pulp,  intermingled 
with  which  is  a  limpid  glutinous  substance,  which  some  people  relish  for  Its 
flavor,  but  more  particularly  for  its  medicinal  value.    The  fruit  is  a  well-known 
specific  for  dysentery,  and  is  much  used  in  native  medicine.    The  principal  sea- 
son for  it  is  during  the  months  of  February  to  April.    The  tree  is  propagated 
by  seed,  and  thrives  in  ordinary  soil.'*     iMacmillan,  Handbook  of  Tropical 
Oardeninff  a/nd  Planting.) 

38300  and  38301.    Solanum  tubebosum  L.    Solanaceae.    Potato. 
From  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  England.    Procured  from  Mr.  S.  Brewer  through 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Hathaway,  American  consul,  Hull,  England.     Received 
May  19,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Brewer. 

38300.  ^'Yioaity,  Blight-proof  potato.  First  growth  is  weak;  they 
will  then  grow  strong  and  throw  a  large  top.  Allow  plenty  of  room. 
Grown  on  black  fen  land." 

38301.  **F«aI«y.  Blight-proof  potato.  Allow  good  room;  the  first 
growth  weak;  then  they  thicken  and  throw  large  haulms.  Grown  on 
fine  soil.** 

38302  to  38326.    Hokdeum  spp.    Poacese.  Barley. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Regel,  Bureau  of 
Applied  Botany.    Received  May  6,  1914. 
Reintroduced  for  the  work  of  Mr.  A  G.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  the  various  species  of  Helminthosporium  and  their  distribution  through- 
out the  barley  districts  of  the  world. 

38302.  HOBDJBUM  sp. 

38303  and  38804.    Hobdkuu  distioron  nutans  SchubU 
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88302  to  88826— Continued. 

88805  and  38806.    Hobi«um  tulgabb  L. 

88807.    HoBDBUM  vuLQABft  h.  mlx6d  with  H.  dUtiehon  mOons  Sdnibi. 

88808  to  88810.    Hobmuh  vm»AB  Jj, 

88311.      HOBDEUM  YULOABB  HIliALATENSB  Rittig. 

88318.    HoBDEUir  tttlgabe  L. 

88318.    HoBDEUic  VX7L0ABB  uaoBBHTNOHtJir  Koeniicke. 

Received  as  H.  vulgare  Morrhynchum  nekludouji  R.  Re0^  described 
In  fall  In  Regel's  Qlattgrannige  Gersten,  p.  69-71,  1909. 
38314.    HoBDBUM  vuLOABB  NiGBUM  (Willd.)  Beaven. 

Received  as  H.  vulgare  nigrum  daghestanicum  R.  Regel,  described  In 
Begel,  Flazberger,  and  Malzeff,  The  Most  Important  Forms  of  Wbeat 
Barleys,  etc.  (Russian),  p.-  31,  1910. 
88815.    H(»DEuir  vuLGABB  PALLifiuir  Serlnge. 

Received  as  J7.  vulgare  pallidum  hibemaculum  R.  Regel,  op.  dt,  p.  81. 

88316.  HOBDEUX  VtTLOABB  L. 

Received  as  J7.  diUMhum  peraf^vm  erhoanen9e  R.  Regel,  Giattgraimlge 
Gersten,  p.  75-76,  1909. 

88317.  HoBDBUM'  DisnoHoir  xBBcrtrx  SeiiobL 
88318  and  38819.    Hobdeum  vttlgabb  L. 
88880.    BkNHMEUic  dibtiohon  ntxctuu  SchobL 
88381.    HoBDEtrx  vulgare  L. 

38322.  Hobdeum  vulgabe  L. 

38323.  Hobdeum  distichon  nutans  SchuU. 
88324.    Hobdeum  ruhoiam  U 

88885v    Hobdevm  vuiaabb  NIgBum  (WlUd.)  Beavee. 
38826.     HOBDKUM  tulgabe  L. 

88327.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bioe. 

From  Dakhleta  Oasis,  western  Egypt    Purchased  from  Sheik  Abn  Bakr, 

through  contract  made  by  Prof.  S.  O.  Mfason,  of  tiie  Burean  of  Plant 

Industry,  on  his  visit  to  thfe  oasis  In  October,  1212.    Received  May 

20,  1914. 

"  This  rice  is  a  variety  grown  in  the  Oases  of  Khargeh  and  Dakhleh  and 
there  regarded 'as  quite  distinct  from  the  S(M»dled  valley  rice  which  Is  used 
In  reclaiming  the  salty  lands  in  the  delta  of  Lower  Bgypt 

'*Mr.  Wright,  manager  of  the  Corporation  of  Western  Bgypt,  at  Khargeh, 
and  Sheik  Abu  Bakr,  the  chief  man  of  Dakhl^  Oasis,  both  especially  recom- 
mended this  rice  as  being  a  valdHble  crop  for  reclaiming  salty  lands.  They 
stated  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully  on  land  quite  too  strong  for  barley. 

"My  idea  In  bringing  this  in  was  not  that  it  would  be  of  sufBcicnt 
Importance  to  use  as  a  main  crc^  on  hlght-prloed  irrl^rfted  lilndB,  bnt  that  It 
should  be  given  a  test  as  a  useful  crop  in  reclaiming  lands  at  present  too 
salty  for  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  barley.  Considerable  areas  of  land  of 
this  character  in  the  Coachella  Valley  are  accessible  to  a  good  flow  of  artesian 
water. 

**In  Dakhleh  the  land  is  bordered  with  quite  high  ridges  and  the  water 
kept  almost  continuously  on  the  rice,  it  being  essential,  of  course,  that  there 
be  some  wash  or  lower  tract  Into  which  the  surplus  water  can  be  diverted. 
My  Idea  is   that   it   is   this   excess   of    watnr    that   reallsr^  does   the  chief 
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work  of  imppovUig  the  aUmline  ground,  rather  than  the  rfoe  crop  Itself; 
but  if  a  crop  of  rioe  can  be  ralied,  oontribnting  toward  the  expense  of  re- 
claiming such  land  and  bringing  it  Into  condition  for  nieMnefls  with  other 
crops,  the  rice  certainly  jostifles  Itselt"    iMmmL) 

38328.    Raphakus  satxvtjs  L.    Brassicacese.  Badiali. 

Fcom  Taianfn,  Shantung,  China.    Collected  by  J^fr.  Frank  N.  Tfiey^,  Agri- 
cultural Explorer  for  the  Department  of  A^oilture.    Boots  received 
May  27,  1914. 
"(No.  1216.    March  28,  1914.)     A  peculiar  variety  of  Cbinese  wint^  radish 
of  very  mild  and  sweet  taste.    Eaten  by  the  people  like  apples.    Promoting  an 
appetite  and  aiding  digestion.    Chinese  name  Htiang  ch'ing  lo  po,  meaning 
*  sweet  green  root.*"     {Meyer,) 

38329  to  38331. 

From  lAvms,  Minaa  Geraes,  Bcaall.    Piesented  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hunalcutt, 
director,  Bscola  Agricola  de  Ijavras,  tiusough  Miss  Charlotte  Kemper. 
Received  May  19, 1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Httoniciitt 
99SI29*    OAUffoooNiUK  onuocABVUM  Urban.    Vabaceae. 

**  Leguminous  vine,  wdl  liked  by  stock.    Popularly  known  as  Oarda  de 
vMa,  '  violin  chord.'    From  the  farm,  Lavras  Agricultural  School,  April 
15,  1914. 
88330.    Chorisia  insignis  H.  B.  K.    Bombacaceft. 

''Seeds  from  the  Paina  tree  that  is  in  the  praca  in  front  of  our 
school.  The  silky  fiber  in  the  fruit  with  the  seed  is  highly  appreciated 
for  pillows,  fine  mattresses,  etc.  It  sells  here  for  from  30  to  40  milrels 
($10  to  $13)  for  an  arroba,  or  15  kilos  (33  pounds).  The  tree  is  also  a 
very  handsome  shade  tree." 
38d31.    MuBOMiA  sp.    Fabacee. 

"A  weed  very  similar  to  Florida  beggarweed,  popularly  known  aa 
ear^picho;  leguminous  plant.  From  Lavras  Agricultural  School,  Lavra% 
Minas  (3eraes,  AprU  15,  1914.** 

88832.    Saocharuicnahbnga  (N«es)  Wallkh  (t).    Poaeeie. 

Sugar  cane. 
From  Kaifeng,  Honan,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agri- 
cultural Explorer  for  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture.    Cuttings  received 
May  27,  1914. 
••(No.  1215.    March  4,  1914.)     Several  varieties    (mixed)   of  hardy  sugar 
cane,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaifeng.    They  contain  a  much  greater  per^ 
centage  of  sugar  than  the  variety  obtained  under  No.  1104  [S.  P.  I.  No.  382571. 
To  be  tested  like  that  nundier,  for  simps,  molasses^  and  sweets  for  children,  and 
might  possibly  be  a  good  fodder  for  miloh  cows."     (Meyer.) 

38333.    Phoebe  kakmu  (Oliver)  Gamble.    LauracesB.       Nanmu. 
{MackUus  nanmu  HemsL) 
From  Yachow,  Ssechwan.    Presented  by  Dr.  Edgar  T.  ShiMds,  West  China 
Baptist  Mission.    Becelved  May  27, 1914. 
For  previous  introduction,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  87944. 
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38334.  Pelaboonium  sp.    Geraniaoeae.  Bose  geranium. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.    Presented  by  Bir.  Olande  I.  Dawson,  American 
consul,  who  procured  them  from  J.  Roblllard  &  Ck>.    Oattlngs  received 
May  20, 1914. 
^M<Uvarro9a,  or  rose  geranium.    This  Is  the  variety  whlcb  yields  the  gera- 
nium oil  of  commerce."    (DawMon.) 

38335.  CrrEtTB  sp.    Kutaceae.  Orange. 

From  Yokohama,  Japan.  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson.  Received  May 
6,  1914. 

^  Natsu  Mikan,  During  my  recent  trip  to  southern  Kyushu  I  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  various  citrus  fruits  cultivated  here.  Among  these  fruits  is  an 
orange  with  which  I  am  unfamiliar..  Its  Japanese  name  Is  Ifatnt  Mikan,  and 
it  is  said  to  keep  longer  than  any  other  variety  and  to  be  very  sweet  at  mid- 
summer. It  is  a  light-skinned  variety  with  rather  pale  flesh,  and  the  skin  sepa- 
rates from  the  flesh  as  in  the  pummelo.  The  tree  bears  in  a  small  state  and 
the  fruit  is  decidedly  handsome  In  appearance.  In  February  and  Mardi  it  is 
«till  on  the  tree  and  the  flavor  Is  sour  and  very  decidedly  bitter.  I  shall  t^t 
the  fruit  again  at  midsummer  to  find  If  It  becomes  distinctly  sweet  Very 
likely  this  orange  is  well  known  to  you,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  sweet  oranges 
at  midsummer  would  find  a  ready  market  If  of  any  interest  to  you  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  supply  of  seeds.  I  think  growing  plants 
could  also  be  obtained.  Apparently  it  Is  as  hardy  as  the  navel  orange."* 
(Wilson.) 

'^Regarding  the  so-called  'sweet  summer  orange,*  fruits  of  which  I  sent 
in  the  spring,  I  have  since  eaten  this  fruit  in  the  summer  and  unhesitatingly 
say  that  the  term  *  sweet '  is  a  misnomer ;  sour  is  the  correct  word  to  use,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  the  remotest  possibility  of  this  fruit  appealing  to  the 
American  palate.**     {WiUim,  in  letter  dated  September  7, 1914*) 

38336.  Olea  EtJBOPAEA  L.    OleacesB.  Olive. 

From  Bermuda.    Collected  by  Mr.  Peter  Bisset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  June  2,  1914. 
**  Cuttings  from  an  olive  that  fruits  sparingly  in  Bermuda.     For  trial  in 
Florida,,  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  similar,  and  where  the  olive 
does  not  fruit"     (Bisset.) 

38337  to  38340. 

From  Tsaochowfu,  Shantung,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer, 
Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  Dex>artment  of  Agriculture.    Received  at 
the  Plant  IntroducUon  Field  Station,  Chico,  CaL,  May  27,  1914.    Plantsi 
of  the  following;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 
88337.    Pbunus  qlanduloba  Thunberg.    Amygdalacen; 

*'(No.  1192.  March  11,  1914.)  A  shrub  of  smaU  dimensions,  said  to 
be  quite  ornamental  in  the  spring  when  In  flower.  Apparently  rare. 
Chinese  name  YU  hua  meL 

"A.  Has  pure  white  flowers ;  Chinese  name  Pai  yfi  hua  mei. 

"B.  Has  rosy  flowers ;  Chinese  name  Hung  yu  hua  meL 

"C.  Has  white  flowers  dotted  with  red  q;K>ts;  Chinese  name  Sua  yu 
hua  meL*' 
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38337  to  S8340— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N,  MiBjer.) 
38388.    Buxus  sbmfkrvibshs  JU    Buxacen.  Box. 

"(No.  1194.  Ifarch  11,  1914.)  A  broad-leaved  variety  of  box  of 
dense,  sturdy  growth,  apparently  fairly  hardy.  The  trees,  when  getting 
older,  assnme  nmbrellalike  shapes  and  are  qnite  ornamental  when  seen 
In  old  temple  yards.    Chinese  name  Buang  ya,  meaning  '  yellow  bud.'  ** 

Rooted  plant 

88339.  Paeonia  albifloba  Pallas.    Rannnculacese.  Peony. 
"(No.  1195.    March  11,  1914.)    A  coUecUon  of  five  rare  varieties  of 

herbaceous  peonies,  among  which  yeUow,  green,  and  black  ones  a^e  said 

to  occur. 
*'A.  Sei  9hao  yao,  meaning  '  black  peony.* 
**B.  Chin  Chan  »h<io  yno^  meaning  *  golden  spreading  peony/ 
"C  Lu  huang  shoo  yao,  meaning  'reed-yellow  peony.' 
"D.  Ping  chHng  shao  yao^  meaning  '  ice-green  peony.' 
**E.  Kao  kan  hung  shoo  yao,  meaning  '  taU-stem  red  peony.* 

88340.  Paxonia  suffbxttzgoba  Andrews.    Eanunculaceffi.  Peony. 
(Paeonia  moutan  Sims.) 

''(No.  1196.  March  11,  1914.)  A  coUection  of  12  rare  varieties  of 
tree  peonies,  among  which  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  black  flowering  ones 
are  said  to  occur. 

**A.  Lan  Vien  mu  tan,  meaning  'beautiful  sky-blue  peony.'  Flowers 
said  to  be  of  a  deep-blue  color. 

**B.  YU  kuo  Vien  Ming  mu  tan,  meaning  '  cleared-up-weather  peony.' 
Flowers  said  to  be  of  an  opaque-blue  color. 

''C  YU  i  huang  mu  tan,  meaning  '  imperial  dress  y^ow  jpeony.'  Flow- 
ers said  to  be  of  dark-yellow  color. 

"D.  Chin  lun  mu  tan,  meaning  '  golden  wheel  peony.'  Flowers  said  to 
be  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 

'^E,  Yao  huang  mu  tan,  meaning  'handsome  yellow  peony.'  Flowers 
said  to  be  of  pcher-yellow  color, 

"F.  Mo  chin  mu  tan,  meaning  'black  and  gold  peony.'  Flowers  said 
to  be  of  dark  leather^brown  color. 

"O.  LU  yii  mu  tan,  meaning.' green-Jade  peony.*  Flowers  said  to  be  of 
a.  transparent-green  color. 

*'H,  Tou  lU  mu  tan,  meaning  'mung-bean  green  peony.'  Flowers  said 
to  be  of  an  opaque-green  color. 

"/.  Hao  pai  mu  tan,  meaning  'crane-white  peony/  Flowers  said  to 
be  very  large  and  of  a  brilliant  white  color. 

"J,  Mei  )&n  mien  mu  tan,  meaning  'handsome  woman*s-face  peony.* 
Flowers  said  to  be  large  and  of  a  particularly  fine  shade  of  rose  color. 

"JT.  Chuang  yUan  hung  mu  tan,  meaning  '  superior  red  peony.'  Flowers 
said  to  be  of  a  beautiful  brilliant  red  color.  [ 

**L,  Tung  tou  6rh  chiao  mu  tan,  meaning  'Tung  wu,  doubly  beautiftd 
peony.'  Flowers  said  to  be  large,  al  variegated  color,  being  white  with 
red  spots  here  and  there. 

"  The  soU  best  suited  to  these  tree. peonies  is  of  fi  loose,  porousi  sandy 
loam  nature,  with  perfect  drainage  and  of  great  depth.  In  the  district 
to  the  northwest  of  Tsaochowfu  one  finds  such  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions as  seem  to  suit  this  peony  to  perfection,  and  the  plants  are  grown 
there  on  fields  as  regular  crops  and  are  sent  all  over  eastern  Chlna» 
going  as  far  south  as  Canton  and  as  far  north  as  Mukden,  to  be  used 
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88887  to  «8S40—CoiitiBiied.  (Qaoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  K  Meyer.) 
mainly  for  forcing  pnrpoMB.  'More  Uum  MO  varlellM  are  said  to  be 
in  onltlvatton  tare.  The  best  time  tor  transplMating'is  considered  to  be 
fiflptembar,  white  props^atton  is  cdGseted  ttirovii^  diTWon.  Tte  idants 
TCQiiire  W  tost  distsAce  In  aU  dlteetions  to  <itovetep  to  perfectfan*  wliile 
older  plaato  even  need  to  be  4  to  6  feet  apart  At  ttie  appveach  of 
winter  these  peonies  are  covered  over  with  some  soil,  wMdh  is  taken 
Away  again  In  early  March.  This  saves  the  flower  buds  from  being 
winterkilled  and  reduces  danger  from  damage  by  men  or  beasts,  as  the 
wood  of  the  tree  peony  Is  quite  brittle.  Possibly  an  Industry  coold  be 
established  in  some  saitable  section  of  the  semtarid  southwestern 
United  States,  where  the  tree  peony  could  be  grown  in  large  quantities, 
to  supply  florists  with  one  of  tlie  most  decorative  flowers  for  winter 
forcing  purposes." 

38341.  CopAivA  OQPALLEFKRA  (Bshil)  KuntEe.    Cnsalpiniaoefla. 
((7ops</era  ifu^bowriiana  Benth.) 

From  Kindts,  French  6hilnea,  AfHca.    Presented  by  the  director  of  the 
agricultural  station.    Beceived  May  25,  1914. 
DiftriffutUm. — ^A  tree  with  compound  leaves  and  small  flowers  In  panlded 
spikes,  found  in  the  Sierra  Leone  region  of  Upper  Oulnea.    It  is  called  Kobo 
tree  by  the  natives.    The  wood  Is  odoriferous  and  furnishes  a  valuable  copaL 

38342.  PfiiDnTM  sp.    Myrtacese.  Ouava. 
From  Bahia,  BraziL    Presented  by  Dr.  Y.  A.  Argollo  FerrtLo.    Beodved 

May  25,  1914. 
'*iira^  oaffdo.    A  native  guava,  pear  shaped  and  of  good  slse.    The  flesh  is 
white,  and  the  seeds,  though  large,  are  few  in  number.    The  tree  grows  to  a 
height  of  20  to  25  feet    The  fruit  is  used  principally  for  jams."     (IFiltoa 
Popenoc) 

38343  to  38353.    Tbiticum  asshvum  L.    Pcmmmd.  Wheat. 

(THticwm  mOffore  VilL) 
From  Perth,  West  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Cook,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Beceived  May  25,  1914. 
**  These  wheats  are  well-known  Australian  varieties,  almost  all  of  them  hav- 
ing been  produced  by  the  wheat  breeders  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  from  which  State  they  were  evidently  8»it  to 
West  Australia.    These  are  all  soft,  or  comparatively  soft,  wheats  of  the  gen- 
eral type  grown  so  abundantly  In  Australia.    They  are  comparable  to  the  soft, 
white  wheats  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Pacific  coast  regions  of  this  country. 
Their  principal  value  to  us  is  for  testing  in  the  Southwest  under  conditions 
climatically  similar  to  those  of  Australia.    They  may  also  have  value  ss  the 
basis  for  crossbreeding.    (C.  R.  BaU.) 
88343.    Alpha.    Medium  ear|y. 
.88344.    Ba^K    Late. 

88845.  BumHP'    Very  early.  88851. 

88846.  Oometaok.    Medium  early. 

88847.  Federation,    Late.  88858. 
88348.    Firhank,    Very  early. 
88348.    Florence.    Very  early.  38353. 


88350.    GkiiM  Bariy.    Mediun 


Medium 


Medium 


early. 
Warren. 

early. 
Yan4iUaKina'   Late. 
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3S8M  and '38856.    Holccts  sobghum:  L.    Poacera.        fiorghum. 

{BiHPffhHfn  wOg^e  Para.) 
Ffom  Sftfiporo,  Jftiian.    Preflentod  fey  Mr.  T.  Minami,  Prof«MK>r  of  Agron- 
omy, Tohoka  Imperial  UniTenlty.    Becdyed  May  28, 1914.    Qaoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Minami. 
88854.    '^No.  1.    Early  ripening.    Oaltiyated  In  Honshu,  the  mainland 

c^  Japan." 
88396.    "  No  2.    Middle  ripening.    Cultivated  In  Honshu,  the  mainland 
of  Japan." 

38356  to  38360.    Solakum  tuberosum  L.    Solanace^e.        Potato. 

From  Warsaw,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J6zef  Gllsczyliskl,  at  the  request 

of  Mr.  Edooard  de  Kosteckl,  Central  Agricultural  Society  In  Poland. 

Tobers  received  June  8, 1914. 

Vive  varieties  of  the  very  best  starch,  table,  and  feeding  potatoes,  exclusively 

of  Polish  origin. 

^AU  these  varieties  take  their  origin  firom  the  well-known  potato  breeder 
Henry  Dotowski  in  Nowa  Wles,  Austrian  Poland,  and  for  many  years  have 
nndergoDe  an  excellent  and  very  careful  selection  at  my  seed-producing  olgrL" 

88356.  ''I.  Maguola.    First-rate  table  variety.** 

88857.  **t.  Busola,    Excellent  starch  potato." 

88358.  **8.0lifierd.    ExceUent  starch  potato.** 

88359.  **  4.  Faryd,    Excellent  starch  potato." 

88360.  '*  6,  BokMn.    One  of  the  best  feeding  potatoes.'* 

38361  to  38386.    Obyza  sativa  L.    Poacee.  Bice. 

F^m  Paramaribo,  Surinam.     Presented  by  the  director,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Received  June  1,  1914. 
88861.    Boeloeh  itum  (Boeloe  item). 
88868.    Boeloeh  poeM  (Bo^oeh  pltlh)« 
88368.    Ketan  item. 
88864.    Moetmoerio  (Moetmoeria). 
"88865.    Patraka  (Skrivimas  Koti;  Patarka). 
88866.    Witie  Wanica  (Wittie  Wanlca). 

38367  to  383.71.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poaoeae.  Bice. 

From  Bangalore,  India.     Presented  by  Mr.  Q.  H.  Krumbiegel,  economic 

botanist,  Mysore  Government  Botanic  Gardens.    Received  June  1, 1914. 
«*The  crowing  period  is  from  120  to  180  days."    (Krumbiegel.) 
88367.    1.  Banku  paddy.  88370.    4.  Kareyur  or  PaUai^ 

38868.    2.  Garudan  Samba,  Bamba. 

S.  VaUai  Kaitai,  88871.    6.  Muthu  SambiL 


38372  to  38398. 

FEom  Manila,  PhlllKiine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards,  DUrec- 
tor  of  Agriculture,  through  Mr.  Harry  H.  Boyle,  assistant  horticulturist 
Received  May  22,  1914.  Plants  of  the  foUowlng,  quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Boyle^  oolesB  otherwise  Indicated. 
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38372  to  38398— ContinaeiL     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyle.) 
88878.    OAHABniM  oyatum  IDni^r.    Balsameacee.  PIU  nvt. 

**  Trees  are  found  growing  In  the  TariooB  islands  of  aoutliem  lAUon,  in 
the  Province  of  AltMy.  The  leayes  are  compound;  the  fruit  la  a  tri- 
angular drupe,  containing  one  seed.  The  nuts  are  eaten  4iulte  ertenslvely 
in  the  Islands  and  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  world.  Fran  them 
an  oil  Is  extracted,  which  is  used  for  the  table  and  also  for  burning  in 
lamps.  This  nut  Is  the  best  I  have  ever  eaten.  During  the  past  two 
jears  quite  a  number  of  shipments  of  this  nut  have  been  made  to  San 
Francisco  and  find  a  ready  market  A  gum,  that  resembles  in  properties 
the  copaiba  balsam,  is  extracted  from  the  bark."^ 
88378.    PAssnrLoaA.  laukifolia  L.    Paasifloracen.  Paasioii  fruit 

"An  edible  variety  obtained  from  Mr.  P.  Morange,  director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Saigon,  CSochln  China.  The  fruit  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  pear  shaped,  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  pear  tomato,  and  very 
similar  to  it  in  appearance.  A  bitter  substance,  which  is  being  employed 
to  counteract  intermittent  fever,  is  extracted  from  the  leaves." 
88374.    BuPHOBiA  cinebba  Radlk.    Saplndf^cese. 

"Undoubtedly  a  new  q;>ecies,  closely  allied  to  the  Umgan,  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Gavlte  Province  near  the  town  of  Sllang,  Philippine 
Islands.  The  trees  are  1|  feet  In  caliper,  and  from  60  to  60  feet  in 
height  The  fruit  has  a  remarkably  sweet  flavor ;  the  pulp  is  semltrana- 
parent,  and  Is  greatly  prized  by  all  who  eat  it" 

88875.  Eugenia  cuBBANn  O.  B.  Robinson.    MyrtacesL 

"  Native  of  the  Island  of  Gatanduanes,  Philippine  Islands!  Fruits  the 
size  of  a  large  cherry,  glossy,  purplish  black  In  color,  borne  on  the  stem 
near  the  axil  of  the  leaf  In  very  large  clusters.  As  many  as  a  gallon  of 
fruits  have  been  noted  attached  to  a  branch  1|  feet  In  length.  Native 
name  Bgot,  Xgoi,  or  ItfuU"* 

88876.  Gaxissa  ovata  B.  Brown.    Apocynaceie. 

''A  species  introduced  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  Australia. 
Spines  and  foliage  much  reduced  in  comparison  with  the  species  ardukuk. 
This  variety  has  not  yet  fruited  or  flowered  in  the  Philippines.  Oreatly 
valued  in  Australia  for  its  fruit  as  well  as  its  medicinal  properties.'* 

88877.  AsTOCABPUS  odobatibsima  Blanco.    Moracese.  lEanuiT. 
See  S.  P.  L  No.  86256  for  previous  introduction  and  descriptiOD. 

88878.  Stadmannia  opposititolia  Lam.    Sapindacee. 
"No.  4255."  .       . 

88379  to  38881.    MANGinGBA  xndioa  U    Anacardlacem.  Kaaffo. 

"  Three  of  the  best  fruiting  varieties  grown  in  the  Bultenzorg  Botanic 
Gardens,  Java.  These  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  without  varietal  names." 

88379.     P.  I.  No.  3651.  38881.    P.  I.  No.  36^. 

38380.    P.  I.  No.  8650. 
88882.    Mangifeba  sp.    Anacardlaceee.  ^  Xansro. 

*'(No.  3123.)  Obtained  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Pala- 
wan by  Mr.  B.  D.  Merrill,  botanist.  Bureau  of  Science,  Philippine  Tiyi^mift 
Remarkable  for  Its  small  seeds  and  the  small  amount  of  fiber.  Tree  of 
very  large  size»" 
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38872  to  38398— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyle.) 

88383.  DnxjBiviA  PHiLiFFiKKvais  Bolfe.    DUleidaceft. 

"Native  name  *Oatmon,*  A  Tery  ornam^ital  shade  tree  Indisenous 
throughout  the  Philippine  TalandH.  The  fruit  consists  of  five  distinct 
united  carpels;  it  is  acid  and  is  extensively  used  hy  the  natives  for 
flavoring  fish." 

88384.  Dhjjehia  ep.    Dilleniaceie. 

'*This  tree  is  used  throughout  the  Malay  Peninsula  as  a  shade  tree. 
The  fruits  are  used  by  the  natives  along  with  fish.  It  contains  firom  5 
to  20  cells,  the  carpels  growing  together  around  the  fleshy  center  and 
surmounted  by  as  many  radiating  styles,  each  ceU  containing  numerous 
seeds  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous  pulp.** 

88385.  Atalantia  sp.    Rutaceie. 

"Perhaps  Atalantia  retusa.  Two  plants  obtained  from  Mr.  P.  Mo- 
range,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Saigon,  Cochin  China.  A  very 
interesting  type,  which  perhaps  might  be  of  value  for  plant  breeding." 

88386.  HiBisous  mutabius  U    Malvaceae. 

''A  double  white-flowering  variety.  Perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  cultivation.  Has  the  same  shaped  flower  as  the  PeaohbUno  variety,  A 
beautiful  ornamental  shrub." 

88387.  Mangifeba  iivniOA  L.    Anacardiacese.  Mango. 
"  Var.  mekongenHs,    Obtained  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cochin  China* 

Native  name  Xoai  thotihoa.    One  of  the  best  edible  varieties  grown  in  the 
country.'* 

38388.    CiTBUS  sp.    Rutaces. 

"Obtained  from  Mr.  P.  Morange,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Saigon,  Cochin  China.  A  very  distinct  citrus  species  which  resembles  a 
pomelo  both  In  foliage  and  in  the  fruit  Named  after  the  town  of  Moi 
in  Indo  China.*'  Received  as  Citrus  moi,  for  which  no  place  of  pubUca- 
tion  has  yet  been  found. 

88388.  Belou  mashelob  (L.)  Lyons.    Rutaceas.  BaeL 
(Aegle  marmelai  Correa.) 

"  Seedlings  of  a  fruit  obtained  from  a  tree  grown  on  the  plaza  of  the 
largest  pagoda  in  Slam,  which  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Propatone.  As 
this  fruit  is  of  a  different  type  from  the  ordinary  Aegle  tnarmelaa,  it.  is 
thought  that  it  might  be  of  some  value.  The  fruit  is  fuUy  5  inches  in 
length  and  2}  inches  in  width,  more  of  the  melon  shape  than  pyriform." 

88390  and  38391.    Mangifeba  indioa  L.    Anacardiacese.  Mango. 

3839Q.  "  Carahao,  This  variety  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  the  best  mango  fruit  I  have  ever  eaten.  It  is 
indigenous  all  over  the  PhiUppine  Islands,  principally  found  grow- 
ing along  the  walls  of  the  rice  paddies.  Rarely  cultivated  in 
orchard  form." 

88391.  "  Pico.  To  my  mind  this  is  the  second  best  mango  I  have 
ever  eaten.  For  scarcity  of  fiber  and  for  excellent  flavor  it 
is  worthy  of  this  rank.  The  name  Pico  has  reference  to  the 
fruit  being  sharp  pointed,  resembling  a  pickax." 
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38372  to  383da-Oontmu«l.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyle.) 
88392.    Gaboikia  bxiiucao  (Bkmoo)  OhoHBy.    GUwIaoee.  B>toaii. 

"Native  nftme  ^Batmmk*    Native  of  Aaguaan  ProviDoe.    Mtgbt  pos- 
sibly prove  a  good  stock  for  OarcMm  mtmmff^tama/* 
88993.    Anacabdium  occiDBirrALE  L.    Anacardiaees.  Gaahew. 

"A  pink-fleshed  variety,  obtained  from  Bir.  P.  Morange,  Director  of  tlie 
Botanic  Gardens,  Saigon,  Oocbin  China." 
88W4.   -Mahqvbba  ^vmhhmllata  O.  ^B.  BobiBson.    Aiiacaidtoeee. 

Baftno. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  94431. 
88305.    Anacolosa  luzoniknsis  Merrill.    Olacaceie.  Qmlo. 

*'A  tree  20  to  90  feet  in  height,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Dio9pyro9 
virginiana.  Produces  small  fruits  the  shape  of  an  olive,  the  kem^  of 
which  have  the  flavor  of  corn  and  contain  very  nourishing  properties. 
Found  in  the  mountains  of  Gavite  near  the  towns  of  San  Fraaeiaoo  and 
Silang." 

88396.  GusTAviA  OBACiLLiiiA  Miors.    Lecythidacee. 

"A  very  pretty  tree,  obtained  from  Mr.  P.  Morange,  EHreoCor  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Saigon,  CJochin  Ohina." 

88397.  Antioonon  ouAniiALENSB  Meissn.    Polygonaceie. 

"  Obtained  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
Flowers  more  numerous  and  muoh  larger  than  A.  I^lofw^." 

''A  trailing  or  climbing  plant,  with  slender,  angular,  pubescent  stems, 
the  leaves  about  4  by  3  inches,  the  upper  ones  smaller,  supported  on 
short,  terete  downy  stalks,  and  of  a  broadly  ovate-oblong  fmrm,  deeply 
cordate  at  the  base  with  two  rounded  lobes,  the  apex  shortly  acuminate. 
The  upper  surface  la  puberulous,  the  lower  softly  downy.  The  flowers 
are  very  numerous  and  borne  in  tufts  along  the  sides  of  long  racemes  or 
panicles,  which  terminate  in  branched  tendrils.  Each  flower  is  raised 
on  a  slender  pedicel  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  subtended  by 
an  ovate-acute  bract  about  half  the  length  of  the  pedicel.  The  calyx, 
which  is  the  showy  part  of  the  flower,  has  five  membranous  ssgoAents; 
the  three  outer  are  of  a  beautiful  ro«y  pink  eolor  about  1  inch  in  length 
by  rather  less  in  breadth,  oerdate  at  the  base,  oblong,  rounded  toward 
the  apex,  which  terminates  In  a  very  short  deltoid  point  Within  these 
are  two  other  sepals  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  outer  ones,  but 
much  narrower,  falcate,  lanceolate,  apleulate.  Within  these  sepals  are 
eight  stamens  of  unequal  length,  united  into  a  abort  tube  at  the  base 
aurrounding  the  3-coniered  ovary,  but  above  free.  The  fruit  exceeds 
the  stamens  in  length,  and  is  terminated  by  the  remains  of  three  styles, 
eadi  surmounted  by  a  capitate  stigma.  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and 
Carder  speak  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant, 
and  the  specimens  they  have  brought  certainly  confirm  their  good  opin- 
ion. It  is  much  the  finest  Aniiff<mon  known  to  us."  <Af.  T.  Masters,  in 
Qardenert^  Chronicle,  ser.  t,  vol,  7,  p.  ISO,  789, 1977.) 
89898.    Oanabiom  ovatum  Bngler.    Balsameacen.  Pill  nut 

88390  to  38404. 

From  Guatemala.    Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  June  9  and  10,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cook. 
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S8S99  to  38404— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Ckx>k.) 

88399.    Gqllivia  wp,    Pb<BiiiGace».  Palm. 

"A  smaU  species  wltli  narrow  pfmue  and  slender,  shorlvjolnted  trunk. 

A  few  plants  were  IntrodiKed  several  years  ago  and  have  been  found 

Teary  well  svtted  to  hcmsehotd  coitlYation.*' 

88400  to  3M08^i    Pebsba  ahcbicana  Miller.    Lanracefl&  Avocado. 

{Periea  ^twHMlma  Oaertn.  f.) 
*'The  avocado  season  is  much  too  far  along  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
In  most  places  the  season  is  completely  over,  but  at  these  higher  alti- 
tudes a  few  fruits  are  still  in  the  market,  as  yet  none  of  a  quality  to 
particularly  recommend  them.  But  I  see  one  thing  clearly^  that  it  is  the 
late  varieties  of  these  countries  that  we  want.  The  early  varieties  ripen 
in  August  and  September,  tbe  others  in  December,  etc.,  and  as  the 
colder  places  are  reached  the  crop  goes  around  into  the  q>ring  months." 

88400.  ''From  Purulha,  Department  of  Bajo  Verapaz,  Guatemala. 
Cuttings  from  a  tall,  slender  tree,  90  feet  high,  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Sefior  Ernesto  Avouet,  at  Purulha;  altitude,  5,000  feet 
A  large,  round,  hard-shelled,  small-seeded  type,  without  fruit  at 
this  time  (May  25),  but  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  in  this 
vicinity." 

88401.  "From  Goban,  Department  of  Alta  Verapas,  Guatemala. 
Diesetdortf  No.  2.  Scions  fr^om  a  tree  bearing  large,  oval,  hard- 
sheUed  fruit  with  reddish  flesh.  Without  fruit  at  this  time  (May 
22.)  Growing  in  garden  of  Sefior  Dleseldorff,  at  Ck>ban;  altitude. 
4300  feet    Fruit  said  to  be  of  superior  quality.'* 

88408.  "From  Ck^ban,  Department  of  Alta  Yerapaa,  Guatemala. 
Dieseldorff  No.  8.  Botmd  leaped  fruit  flesh  yeUowish  green,  large 
proportion  of  flesh,  rather  smaU  seed,  very  tough,  thick  shell. 
Scions  from  a  large  q;>reading  tree  50  feet  tall,  growing  in  garden 
of  Sefior  Dieseldorff,  at  Ck>ban ;  altitude,  4,300  feet  At  this  time 
(May  22)  the  tree  carried  a  large  crop  of  mature  fruit" 
For  an  iUustration  of  Guatemalan  avocado  fruits,  see  Plate  IX. 
88408  and  38404.    Ohamaedoiea  sp.    Phoenicacete. 

"  Paeaya  "  salad  palm. 
**  From  Coban,  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala.    CJollected  at 
an  elevation  of  4300  feet    A  large  species,  with  a  large  fleshy  edible 
inflorescence,  used  as  a  cooked  vegetable  or  as  a  salad. 

**  Paeaya  palms  are  grown  here  in  great  abundance,  so  that  any 
amount  of  seed  could  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  palms  have  four,  five, 
and  even  six  pacayas,  as  the  edible  male  inflorescences  are  called,  so 
that  we  did  not  overestimate  the  amount  of  fruit  that  might  be  pro- 
duced in  a  successful  planting.  I  feel  confident  that  the  palms  would 
grow  very  well  in  sheltered  situations  in  southern  Florida,  or  I  would 
suggest  that  a  planting  be  made  in  the  slat  house  at  Miami,  with  the 
idea  of  leaving  some  of  the  palms  to  grow  to  maturity.  They  attain  a 
height  of  12  to  15  feet,  but  fruit  much  younger,  possibly  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year." 

88408.    SmaU  seedling  plants.     38404.    Ck>llected  May  22,  1914. 
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38405  to  38407. 

From  Zaria,  Northern  Nigeria.  Presented  by  Sir.  P.  H.  Lamb,  director, 
DeiMtrtment  of  Agricoltore.  Received  June  1, 1914. 
*'  These  varieties  are  crops  wliich  occapj  the  land  for  about  five  months  in 
Nl^perla,  and  the  seed  was  obtained  from  Bomu,  where  it  matured  last  season 
with  a  rainfall  of  10  to  20  incites.  The  soil  on  which  thgy  were  grown  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  the  yield  per  acre  here  generaJly 
varies  between  800  and  600  pounds  of  dean  com  per  acre."    (Lamb.) 

88405  and  88406.    Holcus  sobghum  L.    Poacen.  Sorghum. 

(Borghum  vulgwre  Per&) 
88405.    Kaura.  88406.    Jan  da%oa. 

88407.  Pennisetum  glauoum  (L.)  R.  Brown.    Poacee.      Pearl  millet 
(Pennisetutn  typhoideum  Rich.) 

**Maiwa." 

88408  to  38414. 

From  Novospasskoe,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Woeikoff,  director.  Bu- 
reau d'  Accllmatation.    Received  May  18,  1914. 

88408.  AiiTODALUs  feduncuiata  Pallas.    Amygdalaceee. 

(Prunus  pedunculata  Maxim.) 
Seeds  from  M.  M.  Timogovich,  Tchita,  Transbaikalia.    See  S.  P.  L  No. 
87559  for  previous  introduction. 

88409.  PiGBA  OBOVATA  Lodob.    Pinacen.  Fir. 
Seed  from  the  Provinces  of  Transbaikalia  and  Jakutsk.    See  S.  P.  1. 

Nos.  20819  and  86729  for  previous  introductions  and  description. 

''In  its  general  appearance  this  species  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  common  spruce,  having  similar  leaves  and  very  downy 
young  shoots.  It  is,  however,  distinct  in  the  cones,  which  are  smaller 
(about  3  inches  long)  and  have  the  scales  rounded  and  entire  at  the 
apex  (not  Jagged  as  in  P.  exceUa),  It  is  widely  spread  in  Siberia  and 
northeast  Russia,  and  in  places  reaches  a  stature  of  100  feet;  valuable 
in  supplying  timber  and  fuel  in  cold,  inclement  regions.  It  has  little 
garden  value,  being  less  to  be  preferred  than  the  common  spruce."  ( w.  J. 
Beatiy  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  thje  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  160,) 

88410.  Paunus  padus  L.    Amygdalaceie. 

Var.  sibirica.  Seed  from  the  Provinces  of  Transbaikalia  and  Jainitsk. 
.88411  and  884152.    Ribbs  Bpp,    Grossularlacee.  Currant. 

88411.    Rises  dikuscha  Fisch. 

Var.  appendiculaium.    Seed  from  the  Provinces  of  Transbaikalia 
and  Jakutsk. 
38412.     RiBES  diacantha  Pallas. 

Seed  from  the  Provinces  of  Transbaikalia  and  Jakutsk. 

Distribution, — ^A  bush  bearing  oblong,  golden-red  currants,  found 
in  the  Altai  and  Transbaikal  regions  of  Siberia,  in  Songaria,  and  in 
Mongolia. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  4  to  6  feet  high,  armed  with  spmes  in  pairs 
one-eighth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  or  sometimes  unarmed; 
young  shoots  not  downy.  Leaves  ol)ovate  or  rounded,  often  8-lobed, 
the  lobes  coarsely  toothed,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  wide. 
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38408  to  38414— Continued. 

the  base  ordinarily  wedge  shaped  but  sometimes  rounded,  qnlte 
smooth ;  stalk  one-fourth  to  five-eightlis  of  an  inch  long,  more  or  less 
famished  with  bristles.    Flowers  unisexual,  the  sexes  on  different 
plants.    Males  yellowish  in  erect  glandular  racemes.    Fruit  roundish 
p^al,  about  as  big  as  a  red  currant,  smooth,  scarlet  red*    Native  of 
Siberia,  Manchuria,  etc. ;  introduced  in  1781.    This  shrub,  which  has 
no  particular  merit,  resembles  R.  alpitwm  in  the  plants  being  1-sexed, 
but  differs  In  having  prickles  and  in  the  markedly  wedge-shaped 
leaves.    In  having  spines  and  flowers  in  racemes,  it  unites  the  char- 
acters of  the  currants  and  gooseberries,  but  its  affinities  are  with 
the  former.'*    (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  8hrub9  Hardy  in  the  British 
Islee,  voh  t,  p.  401,) 
Introduced  for  breeding  purposes. 
88418.    Rhododendron  daxtbicum  L.    Ericacete. 
Seed  from  the  Provinces  of  Transbaikalia  and  Irkutsk. 
"  This  rhododendron  is  a  native  of  Dahuria,  Mandshuria,  and  Sachalln, 
and,  coming  from  a  cold  region,  a  spell  of  mild  weather  in  midwinter 
causes  it  to  begin  to  open  its  flowers  very  early  in  this  country  [Eng- 
land] ;  therefore  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  frost  before  they  can  expand. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  kind  of  plant,  for  in  those  seasons  when  it  does 
escape  injury  it  adds  a  brilliant  touch  of  color  to  the  garden  at  a  very 
dull  season.    There  are  several  forms  of  the  plant,  some  having  de<dduous 
leaves,  and  in  other  cases  the  leaves  are  evergreen  or  subevergreen." 
{The  Garden,  January  11, 1918,  p.  18.) 

**A  deciduous  or  semievergreen  shrub  up  to  6  feet  in  height;  young 
shoots  scaly  and  downy.  Leaves  oval,  rounded  at  the  apex,  tapering  or 
rounded  at  the  base,  half  an  inch  to  1}  inches  long,  one-fourth  to  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  dark  glossy  green  and  slightly  scaly  above,  paler 
and  scaly  beneath.  Flowers  bright  rosy  purple,  1  to  1}  inches  across, 
produced  during  January  and  February  singly  from  each  one  of  a  cluster 
of  scaly  buds  at  the  end  of  the  previous  summer's  growth,  where  there 
are  usually  but  one  or  two  flowers  open  at  a  time.  Corolla  flat,  saucer 
shaped;  calyx  lobes  five,  short."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  S5Z.) 

88414.    Lasix  kubilenbis  Mayr.    Pinaces.  Larch. 

Seed  from  the  Provinces  of  Primorskaya  and  Sakhalin. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  35171  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

38415.    Lotus  tetragokolobttb  L.    Fabacese. 

From  Paris,  France.     Presented  by  VHmorin-Andrieux  &  Go.     Received 
June  9,  1914. 
Distribution, — ^The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Spain 
through  Italy  and  the  Balkan  peninsula  to  the  Transcaucasian  Provinces  of 
sontheastem  Russia,  and  in  northern  Africa. 

38416  to  38427. 

From  Novospasskoe,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Woeikoff,  director,  Bu- 
reau d'Acclimatation.    Received  May  16-18,  1914. 

88416  to  8841&    A]rroDAi.U8  febsica  L.    Amygdalacett.  Peach. 

(FrwMis  persica  Stokes.)  ^  j 
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38416  to  38427^Continued. 

Seed  of  peaches  cultivated  hj  the  natives  of  Tnrfeeatsn  and  Dortfaern 
.     Persia. 

38416.    Buamd  G0m,  88418.    Var.  i. 

88417.    Pa9iM<ik  ShafttOif. 
88419.    Catalpa  Btmcm  Meyer.    Bl^oniacee. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Kos.  16914  and  22578  for  previous  introductiona. 
Seed  from  the  Oaucasns  by  Mr.  G.  I.  Stnuinikoff. 
"A  tree  20  to  80  feet  hieh,  of  bushy  hiMt    Leaves  2  to  7^  iDCbea  lon& 
li  to  4}  inches  wide,  ovate  or  somewhat  triangular,  with  a  wed£pe-«haped 
or  straightly  cut  iMuaet  sometimes  entire,  but  often  ooarsdy  scalloped,  so 
as  to  form  1  to  6  large  teeth  on  each  side,  mostly  on  the  loirar  half,  gnite 
smooth  at  maturity;  stalk  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  long. as  the  blade. 
Flowers  not  yet  seen  in  this  country,  but  described  as  'white  and  pur- 
ple'; they  are  produced  3  to  12  together  in  a  flattish  corymb.     Corolla 
1|  inches  long  and  wide.    Native  of  China,  and  evidently  frequent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pekin.    Although  the  true  species  was  only  introduced 
in  1906,  through  Prof.  Sargent,  plants  under  the  name  have  long  been 
in  cultivation;  these,  however^  are  nearly  always  O.  hiffnonMdes  var. 
Mafia,  but  sometimes  O.  avata.    The  true  C  bunffei  is  still  very  rare.    Of 
its  omameatal  qualities  little  can  yet  be  said,  but  as  represented  by 
dried  qiecimens  at  Kew^  its  inflorescence  is  small.     Its  quite  smooth 
leaves  distinguish  it  from  other  cultivated  s{)ecies  except  the  new  C. 
(lifolofNPM  (which  is  said  to  have  pale-pink  flowers  with  deeper  spots)." 
( W.  J.  Bean,  Tree$  and  8hmh9  Batdy  in  the  BrHish  IHe9,  vol,  1,  p.  S12,) 
88480.    DA9HNE  GAtrcAsioA  Pallas.    Thymdaeaceae. 
Seed  from  the  Caucasus  by  Mr.  O.  L  Strunnikoff. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  90573  for  previous  introduction. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  up  to  4  feet  high,  with  flowering  twigs  downy; 
barren  young  twigs  less  so  or  smooth.    Leaves  produced  oftener  rounded 
than  tapered  at  the  apex,  1  to  1|  Inches  long;  one-third  to  half  an  inch 
wide;  smooth,  pale  green  above;  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.    Flowo^ 
glistening  white,  fragrant,  produced  during  May  and  June  in  tenninal 
heads  of  usually  4  to  12  blossoms;  the  perianth  one^thlrd  of  an  inch 
across,  with  ovate  lobes;  tubes  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  cylindrical, 
silky  outside;  ovary  slightly  downy.    Native  of  the  Caucasus;  many 
times  introduced  and  lost.    It  has  no  great  merit,  but  is  pleasing  in  its 
fragrance  and  for  its  abundABt  flower  clusters  home  at  the  end  of 
crowded,  short,  leafy  shoots  springing  from  the  previous  year's  growth. 
It  thrives  exceedingly  well  at  Warley  Place,  where  there  are  romdfld 
bushes  4  feet  high.     It  differs  from  D.  alpina  in  its  smooth  leaves.** 
(W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  ^68.) 
88421  to  38426.    Pbunus  spp.    Amygdalaceae. 
Seed  from  the  Caucasus  by  Mr.  Q.  I.  Strunnikoff. 
88421  to  38424.    Pbunus  GxaAsirESA  divabigata  <Ledeb.)  Schneider. 
38421.    Var.  flava.    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38157  for  description  of  the 
subspecies. 
88422.    Yar.  macrocarpa,  88424.    Ynr.  hortensis  fiava, 

38423.    Var.  nigra  macrocarpa. 
88425.    Pbunus  pbostbata  LabiU.  Biiah  oherry. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  28845.  30504,  and  37042  for  previQ]|s  introductions. 
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38416  to  38427— Continued. 

38486.    Pbuntjs  spinosa  macbocabpa  WallroUi.  Sloe. 

A  large-seeded  form  of  the  sloe,  which  W.  J.  Bean  {Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  25S-254)  describes  as 
"a  deciduous,  suckering  shrub  10  to  15  feet  high,  or  in  gardens  a 
small  tree;  bark  of  young  shoots  downy,  many  short  branches  ter- 
minated by  a  spine.  Leaves  varying  from  obovate  to  oval  and 
ovate,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  If  inches  long,  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  sharp  toothed,  downy  beneath  on  the  midrib 
and  veins,  becoming  sometimes  quite  glabrous  with  age.  Flowers 
produced  In  March  or  early  April,  usually  on  the  naked  wood,  singly, 
sometimes  in  pairs,  from  the  previous  year's  buds,  each  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  pure  white,  and  borne  on  a  smooth 
stalk  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long.  Fruit  round,  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, at  first  blue,  then  shining  black,  very  harsh  to  the  taste. 
The  sloe  is  found  wild  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  as  well 
as  in  north  Asia.  It  occurs  in  hedgerows  and  In  woods,  where  it  is 
occasionally  a  tree  over  20  feet  hi|^.  It  is  oftenest  seen  in  wild 
places  or  poor  soils  as  a  scrubby  bush.  The  wood  of  the  species  is 
very  hard  and  prized  in  rural  districts  for  making  hayrake  teeth.** 
88427.    Ptebooabta  FBAZiinFOLiA  (Lam.)  Spach.    Juglandaceie. 

(Pierocarya  caucasica  C.  A.  Meyer.)  Caucasian  walnut. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  27768  and  30809  for  previous  introductions.     Seed 
from  the  Caucasus  sent  by  Mr.  G.  I.  Strunnikoff. 

"A  large  deciduous  tree,  ultimately  80  to  100  feet  high,  usually  much 
less  in  this  country  (England)  and  branching  low  down,  forming  a 
wide-spreading  head;  trunk  of  large  trees  10  to  12  feet  in  girth,  with 
deeply  furrowed  bark;  ends  of  young  shoots  minutely  scurfy.  Leaves 
8  to  18  inches  (sometimes  over  2  feet)  long,  composed  of  from  31  to  131 
pairs  of  leaflets;  these  are  stalkless,  oblong,  obliquely  rounded  at  the 
base,  pointed,  toothed,  normally  2  to  41  inches  long  by  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  If  inches  wide  (occasionally,  on  vigorous  shoots,  8  or  9  inches 
long) ;  dark  green,  smooth  and  glossy  above,  tufted  with  stellate  hairs 
along  the  midrib  beneath;  common  stalk  round.  Male  catkins  3  to  5 
inches  long,  cylindrical,  the  flowers  closely  packed;  female  catkins  12 
to  20  inches  long,  with  the  flowers  scattered ;  both  pendulous ;  afterwards 
developing  nuts  which,  with  the  wings,  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  roundish,  oblique,  homed  at  the  top.  Native  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Persia,  inhabiting  moist  places.  It  was  introduced  to  France  by 
the  elder  Michaux,  who  took  back  seeds  from  Persia  in  1782.  According 
to  Elwes,  the  finest  specimen  in  Britain  is  at  Melbury,  in  Dorset,  which 
is  90  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  girth  of  trunk.  There  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men at  Claremont,  Surrey,  which,  when  I  saw  it  in  1910,  measured  19 
feet  around  its  short,  rugged  trunk.  The  tree  likes  a  rich,  loamy  soil 
and  abundant  moisture,  and  whilst  the  fine  specimens  mentioned  above 
show  that  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  south  of  England,  it  loves  more 
sunshine  than  our  climate  affords.  The  lover  of  trees  will  find  nothing 
more  interesting  in  and  around  Vienna  than  the  magnificent  examples 
*  of  Pterocarya.  There,  of  course,  the  summers  are  much  hotter  and 
the  winters  colder  than  ours;  the  tree  bears  fruit  freely  and  is  very 
striking  in  late  summer  when  hung  with  the  long,  slender  catkins.*' 
(W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p. 
261-262,) 
71476''-17 ^9  Digi,^^,  ,y  Google 
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38428  to  38434.    C!ocos  nucifera  L.    Phcenicaces.         Coconut 
From  Pago   Pago,   American   Samoa.     Presented  by   C5ommand«-  C.  D. 
Stearns,  Governor  of  American  Samoa.    Received  May  25,  1914. 
•  Notes  by  Commander  Stearns,  except  that  the  meaning  of  the  native  names  is 
given  by  Mr.  W.  B.  SafTord. 

38428.  (4)  Niu  A  fa.  Cordage  coconut  A  good  tree  but  the  nuts 
are  mostly  plclced  green,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  husk  is  considered 
of  more  value  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  slnnet,  which  is 
used  as  a  binding  twine  In  the  construction  of  Saraoan  houses. 
38420.  (2)  Niu  VL  Darlc-colored  coconut.  This  has  a  very  tliick 
Icernel  and  the  trees  yield  from  80  to  100  nuts  per  year. 

38430.  (1)  Niu  Mea,  Ordinary  coconut  This  has  a  very  thick  ker- 
nel and  the  trees  yield  from  80  to  100  nuts  per  year. 

38431.  Niu  Yai,    Water-bottle  coconut 

88432.  (5)  Niu  Ijca.  Fine-flavored  coconut  A  tree  that  seldom 
grows  over  8  to  10  feet  high,  producing  a  large  nut;  the  kernel  is 
better  suited  for  confectionery  purposes  than  for  copra.  The  Samoan 
coconut  has  a  very  high  value  in  the  copra  marlcet 

38433.  Niu  Nai.    Select,  or  choice  coconut. 

38434.  (3)  Niu  Kea,  Pale-leaf  coconut  This  has  a  very  thick  ker- 
nel and  the  trees  yield  fnnn  80  to  100  nuts  per  year. 

38435  to  38472. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  June  8,  1914.    Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Meyer. 
88435  and  38436.     Lentilla  lens  (L.)  W.  F.  Wight    Fabaceoe. 

(Lens  esculenta  Moench.)  IientiL 

38435.  "(No.  2014a.  Sianfu,  Shensi.  China.  January  24,  1914.) 
A  small  variety  of  lentil,  much  grown  as  a  winter  field  crop  all 
through  the  milder  sections  of  the  Provinces  of  Honan,  Shansi. 
Shensi,  and  Kansu;  also  much  planted  as  a  ground  cover  in  per- 
simmon orchards  and  among  other  fruit  trees.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  fall  after  the  other  crops  have  been  harvested;  they 
germinate  quickly,  but  make  little  growth  during  the  winter 
months.  In  spring,  however,  they  shoot  up  rapidly  and  in  June 
they  are  harvested,  after  which  winter  wheat  or  short-seasoned 
soy  beans,  mung  beans,  or  other  quick-maturing  crops  are  so^vn. 
Chinese  name  Tsa  pien  iou^  meaning  'mixed  flat  beans.*  This 
lentil  deserves  a  trial  as  a  winter  crop  among  citrus  orchanls  and 
other  fruit  trees  in  the  mild-wintered  sections  of  the  United 
States." 

38436.  " (No.  2015a.  Puchowfu.  Shansi,  China.  February  10. 1914.) 
A  larger  variety  of  lentil ;  otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  to  it 
as  to  the  preceding  number  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38435].  The  lentil  mijrht 
possibly  also  be  grown  as  a  summer  crop  in  the  intermountain  sec- 
tions, either  for  forage  purposes  or  for  human  food." 

88437.    VicfiA  FABA  L.    Fabacese.  Horse  bean. 

"(No.  20iea.    Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    January  24,  1914.)     A  variety 

of  horse  bean  grown  as  a  winter  garden  crop  in  the  milder  parts  of 
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88486  to  38472— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

Shensi.  The  beans  are  planted  in  the  fall,  make  but  little  growth  during 
the  winter,  but  in  spring  they  make  an  astonishingly  rapid  growth  and 
the  green  beans  are  one  of  the  earliest  vegetables  on  the  markets.  Of 
value  as  a  garden  or  field  crop  for  the  mild-wintered  sections  of  the 
United  Statesi  especially  in  the  West  and  Southwest;  possibly  also  for 
the  Intermountain  sections.  Chinese  name  Hsiao  t»*an  tou,  meaning 
'  small  silkworm  bean/  referring  to  the  silky  lining  of  the  green  pod." 
88438  to  38440.    PisuM  spp.    Fabacete.  Pea. 

From  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    Collected  January  24,  1914. 
38438  and  38430.     Pisum  sativum  L. 

38438.  "(No.  2017a.)  A  small  yellow  variety  of  garden  pea, 
much  grown  as  a  winter  crop  throughout  the  milder  sections 
of  Shantung,  Honan,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and  Kansu,  and  espe- 
cially utilized  as  a  cover  crop  in  persimmon  orchards.  To  be 
utilized  in  America  like  Nos  2014a  and  2015a  [S.  P.  I.  Nos. 
38435  and  38436].  Chinese  name  Huang  tcan  tou,  meaning 
•  yellow  pea  bean.' " 
88439.  "(No.  2018a.)  A  variety  of  garden  pea,  somewhat 
different  from  No.  2017a  IS.  P.  I.  No.  384381 ;  but  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  it" 

38440.  Pisum  abvenss  L.  Field  pea. 
"  (No.  2019a.)     A  variety  of  field  pea  grown  in  immeiise  quantities 

as  a  winter  crop  all  through  the  milder  parts  of  north-central  China. 
The  roughly  broken  peas  form  the  main  food,  when  mixed  with 
moistened,  chopped-up  straw,  for  all  the  hard-working  farm  animals. 
For  possible  uses  see  remarks  under  Nos.  2014a  and  2015a  [S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  38435  and  38436].  Chinese  name  Hei  tcan  ton,  meaning  '  black 
pea  bean.' " 
38441  to  38446.    Phaseolus  spp.    Fabaceffi.  Bean. 

38441.  Phaseolus  calcabatus  Roxb. 

"(No.  2020a.  Kwanylntang,  Honan,  China.  December  20,  1913.) 
A  rare  variety  of  bean  used  in  soups  as  a  human  food,  also  being 
mixed  with  chopped  and  moistened  straw  and  fed  to  domestic  ani- 
mals. Chinese  name  Wan  tou,  meaning  *  pea  bean.*  This  bean  is 
said  to  be  very  prolific,  and  it  does  not  require  a  long  season  to 
mature." 

88442  and  38443.    Phaseolus  angulabis  (Willd.)  W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzuki  bean. 
38442.    "(No.  2021a.     Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    January  24, 1914.) 
A  large,  white  variety  of  adzuki  bean  used  boiled  in  soups,  for 
bean-sprout  production,  and  when  ground  up  and  mixed  with 
sugar  as  a  stufltog  In  certain  cakes.    Chinese  name  Pai  haiao 
tou,  meaning  '  white  small  bean.' " 
88443.     "(No.  2022a.     Llntung,  Shensi,  China.)     A  mixed  lot 
of  adzuki  beans,  consisting  of  several  distinct  varieties.    Used 
like  No.  2021a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38442],  being  also  sparingly  fed  to 
domestic    animals.    Chinese    name   T9a    Jisiao    tou,    meaning 
'  mixed  small  beans.' " 
88444  and  38445.    Phaseolus  vui.oabi8  L.  Bean. 

From  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    Ck)llected  January  24,  1914.  y 
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88436  to  38472— Oontinued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

88444.  "(No.  2Q28a.)  A  red-seeded  rariety  of  gardea  bean 
mach  grown  as  a  vegetable  around  Sianfo.  Of  value  possibly 
for  semiarid  climes.  Chinese  name  Hung  yun  Um,  meaning 
*red  garden  bean."* 

88445.  "(No.  2024a.)  A  white-and-red  speckled  variety  of 
garden  bean  much  grown  around  Slanfu.  Of  value,  like  No. 
2028a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38444].  dhlnese  name  Hua  tfun  tou, 
meaning  '  mottied  garden  bean.'  '* 

88446.    Phasbolus  ahoui.abi8   (Willd.)   W.  F.  Wight. 

Adzuki  beaB. 

*'(No.  2025a.    Slanfu,  Shensi,  China.    January  24,  1914.)     A  large 

red  variety  of  adzuki  bean,  used  in  all  ways  like  No.  2021a  [S.  P.  I. 

No.   88442.]     Chinese  name  Hunff  hsiao  iau,  meaning  'red  small 

bean.' " 

88447  to  38448.    Vigna  suvbnsib  (Tomer)  Savi.    Fabaceie.       Cowpea. 

38447.  '*(No.  2026a.  Slanfu,  Shensi,  C?hina.  January  24,  1914.) 
Mixed  varieties  of  cowpeas,  eaten  as  human  food.  Chinese  name 
Tsa  chianff  tau,  meaning  '  mixed  cowpea.' " 

8844&  "(No.  2027a.  Lingpau,  Honan,  Cliina.  December  24,  1913.) 
A  red-seeded  variety  of  cowpeas,  rare.  Used  like  No.  2026a  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  88447].  Chinese  name  HunQ  chiang  tou,  meaning  'red  cow- 
pea.'" 

38448.  "(No.  2028a.  Slanfu,  Shensi,  China.  January  24,  1914.) 
A  variety  of  cowpea,  being  white  with  a  black  'eye.'  Used  like 
Nos.  2026a  and  2027a  [S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38447  and  384481.  Chinese 
name  Yang  yen  pai  chiang  touj  meaning  'sheep's-eye  white  cow- 
pea.' " 

88450  to  38462.     Soja  max  (L.)  Piper.    Fabacese.  Soybean. 

(Olycine  hispida  Maxim.) 
38450  and  38451. 
From  Slanfu,  Shensi,  China.    Ck>llected  January  24,  1914. 

3845a    "(No.   2029a.)     A  large  variety  of  yellow-seeded   soy 
bean.    (Chinese  name  Ta  huang  tou,  meaning  Marge  yellow 
bean.' " 
38451.    " (No.  2080a.)     A  medium-large  variety  of  yeUow-seeded 
soy  bean.    Chinese  name  Ta  huang  tou,  meaning  *  large  yellow 
bean.'" 
88452.    "(No.    2031a.    Puchowfu,    Shansl,    C^iina.    February    10, 
1914.)     A  large,  yellow-seeded  variety  of  soy  bean.    Chinese  name 
Ta  huang  tott,  meaning  '  large  yellow  bean.' " 
88453  to  38457. 
From  Slanfu,  Shensi,  China.    Collected  January  24,  1914. 
38453.    "(No.  2082a.)     A  small,  yellow-seeded  variety  of  soy 
bean.    Chinese  name  HHao  huang  tou,  meaning  '  smalt  yellow 
bean."* 

88454.  "(No.  2033a.)  A  small,  yellowish  seeded  variety  of  soy 
bean.    Chinese  name  Huang  tou,  meaning  •  yellow  bean.' " 

38455.  "(No.  2084a.)  A  very  small,  yellow-seeded  variety  of 
soy  bean.  Chinese  name  Hsiao  huang  tou,  meaning  ^  small 
yellow  bean.'  •• 
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J8436  to  38472— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

38456.  "(No.  2085a.)  A  Tariety  of  soy  bean  with  Ught-green 
seeds.  Chinese  name  Ch*ing  iou,  meaning  '  green  bean.'  Used 
pickled  in  brine  as  appetizers  with  meals.*' 

88457.  ''(No.  2036a.)  A  variety  of  soy  bean  with  dark-green 
seeds.  Used  like  No.  2085a  [S.  P.  I.  No.  88456].  Chinese 
name  Ch*ing  tou,  meaning  '  green  bean.* " 

88458.  "(No.  2(^7a.  Kwanyintang,  Honan,  C!hina.  December  20, 
1913.)  A  rare  variety  of  soy  bean,  of  dark  olive-drab  color.  Said 
to  be  very  productive.    Chinese  name  Huai  iou,** 

88459.  "(No.  2038a.  Li ngpao,  Honan,  China.  December  24,  1913.) 
A  rare  local  variety  of  soy  bean,  having  reddish  seeds.  Chinese 
name  Ta  tzi  iou,  meaning  '  large  violet  bean.* " 

88460  to  38462. 
From  Sianfu,  Shensi»  China.    Ck)llected  January  24,  1914. 

38460.  "(No.  2030a.)  A  black-and-brown  striped  variety  of  soy 
bean,  used  mainly  roasted  as  a  delicacy.  Chinese  name  Hu  pH 
tou,  meaning  '  tiger-skin  bean.' " 

38461.  "(No.  2040a.)  A  large,  black-seeded  variety  of  soy 
bean.    Chinese  name  Ta  hei  tou^  meaning  '  large  black  bean.' " 

88462.  "(No.  2041a.)  A  small,  black-seeded  variety  of  soy 
bean,  used  mainly  boUed  as  a  feed  for  hard-working  draft 
animals.  Chinese  name  Hiiao  hei  tau,  meaning  '  small  black 
bean.'  *' 

38463.  HoLCirs  sosoHtrM  L.    Poace».  Sorghum. 
{ Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

From  Puchowfu,  Shansi,  CJhina.    Collected  February  10, 1914. 

^(No.  2042a.)  A  vigorous  variety  of  kaoliang,  producing  long,  strong 
stems,  much  employed  in  building  the  poorer  kinds  of  dweUings.  The 
grains  are  used  for  distilling  purposes  and  as  feed  for  animals.  Chinese 
name  Hung  kao  liang,  meaning  '  red  kaoliang.* " 

38464.  Medicaqo  bativa  L.    Fabace«.  Alfalfa. 
From  Linchinhsien,  Shansi,  China.    CoUected  February  U,  1914. 
"(No.  204Sa.)    An  alfalfa  extensively  grown  here  and  there  on  fairly 

alkaline  soils.    The  young  sprouts  are  eaten  by  the  people  as  a  vegetable. 
Chinese  name  Mu  h9u,  meaning  *  wooden  beard.' " 

38465.  Tbigonella  foenum-grascum  L.    Fabacee.  Fenugreek. 
From  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    Collected  January  24,  1914. 

"(No. 2044a.)  A  l^;ume  grown  as  a  winter  vegetable  around  Sianfu; 
tastes  slightly  bitter.  Chinese  name  K'u  fou  fgU,  meaning  *  bitter  head.' 
Of  value  possibly  as  a  winter-forage  plant  for  the  mild-wintered  sections 
of  the  United  States.*' 

88466.    Cannabis  bativa  L.    Moraeese.  Hemp. 

From  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    Collected  January  24,  1914. 

"(No.  2045a.)  A  variety  of  hemp,  said  to  produce  very  strong  fiber. 
Chinese  name  Ma  tzH,  meaning  '  hempseed.* " 
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88486  to  88472--Contmued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
8S467  and  38468.    Pinub  abhandi  Franchet.    Pinacee.  Pine.    ! 

88467.  "(No.    2046a.    Tungkwanhsten,    Shensi,    China.    December    I 
26,  1913.)     Edible  pine  seeds,  coming  from  the  Tcdn  Range.    Chi- 
nese name  Sung  tzu,  meaning  '  pine  seeds.'  '* 

88468.  *'(No.  2047a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  Decemlier  29, 
1913.)  A  pine,  growing  to  medium  size  <mly;  produces  very  large 
cones,  full  of  large  edible  seeds,  wliich  are  eagerly  collected  by  the 
priests  in  the  temples,  while  the  cones  supply  an  excellent  fuel. 
Occurs  on  somewhat  sheltered  spots  at  altitudes  of  5,000  feet  and 
over." 

88468.     Amygdalub  PEBSiCA  L.    Amygdalacese.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 
From  Feicheng,  Shantung,  China.    Collected  March  26,  1914. 
"(No.  2048a.)     A  vevy  large  clingstone  peach  of  which  grafted  trees 
and  scions  are  sent  under  No.  1213  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38178]." 
38470.    Amyodalus  PEBSICA  PLATTCABPA  (Decne.)  Ricker.    Amygdalacess. 

Flat  peach. 

**(No.  2049a.)     A  large  variety  of  flat  peach,  said  to  be  of  light-red 
color,  while  being  very  Juicy  and  sweet.    Cliinese  name  Ta  hung  pien 
t*ao,  meaning  '  large  red  flat  peach.' " 
88471  and  38472.    Juglans  bbgta  L.    Juglandaceie.  Walnut 

38471.  From  Weichutchim,  south  of  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    Col- 
lected January  22,  1914. 

*'(No.  2050a.)  A  Chinese  variety  of  walnut  of  quite  elongated 
shape,  said  to  be  grown  in  the  Tsin  Range." 

38472.  From  Peking,  China.    Collected  April  17,  1914. 

"(No.  2051a.)  A  peculiar  walnut  with  strangely  deep  grooves  and 
markings,  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  use  them  in  pairs  to 
fumble  with  in  their  hands  to  keep  the  finger  muscles  limber.  Said 
to  grow  in  the  mountains  to  tlie  north  of  Peking.  Possibly  a  hybrid 
between  Juglans  regia  and  J.  mandchurica,  Cliinese  name  Shan  ho 
f€to,  meaning  *  mountain  walnut' " 

38473  to  38476.    Coix  spp.    Poace®.  Job^s-tears. 

From  the  northern  Shan  States,  Burma.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Carter, 

Ek^onomic  Botanist  to  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Indian  Museum, 

Calcutta,  India.    Received  April  20,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Carter. 

For  detailed  information,  see  Sir  George  Watt's  account  of  Coix,  published  in 

the  Agricultural  Ledger  No.  13,  of  1904. 

38473.  Coix  lacbyma^obi  ma-yiten  (Rom.)  Stapl 
"  Forma  2.  No.  8bl9S,  edible." 

38474.  Coix  lacbyma-jobi  L. 

"  Var.  typica.    No.  3bl94.    The  typical  Job's-tears." 

38475.  Coix  lacbyma-jobi  gigantea  (Koen.)  Stapl 
"  No.  3bl96." 

38476.  Coix  lacbyma-jobi  L. 

•*  yar.  typica.    No.  3bl94.    The  typical  Job's-tears.* 
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38477.    Persea  Americana  Miller.    Lauracese.  Avocado. 

(Persea  gratU8ima  Gaertn.  f.) 
From  Goban,  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala.    Collected  by  Mr. 
O.  F.  CJook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  June  10,  1914. 
"  Dieseldorif  No.  1.  Scions  from  a  large  spreading  tree,  30  feet  high,  in  the 
garden  of  Sefior  Dieseldorff  at  Coban;  altitude  4,300  feet.    Fruit  oval,  hard 
shelled,  small  at  this  time  (May  22).    Flesh  firm,  smooth;  seed  medium  large." 
(Cook.) 

For  further  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  38400  to  38402. 

38478  to  38481.    Achradelpha    virtdis    (Pittier)    O.    F.    Cook. 
(Calocarpum  viride  Pittier.)     Sapotaceae.     Injerto. 

From  Oobnn,  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala ;  altitude  4,300  feet. 

Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  May  22, 

1914.  Received  June  9-10,  1914. 
"Another  find  not  properly  appreciated  heretofore  Is  the  green  sapote,  injerto 
f Spanish)  or  raxtul,  as  the  Kekchi  Indians  call  it.  This  was  described  re- 
cently by  Pittier  as  Calocarpum  viride^  but  the  generic  name  is  a  homonym  and 
I  have  proposed  Achradelpha  to  replace  it.  This  new  species  Achradelpha 
viridia  is  a  much  finer  tree  than  the  true  sapote,  and  apparently  much  better 
adapted  to  a  cool  climate.  The  foliage  is  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  sapote 
and  of  a  deeper  green  color;  in  form  and  general  appearance  not  very  unlike 
that  of  the  loquat,  but  the  trees  grow  to  a  large  size  and  are  very  handsome. 
They  take  the  place  of  the  sapote  altogether  at  the  higher  altitudes  around 
Coban,  where  they  thrive  at  elevations  of  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  though  both  trees 
are  found  in  the  Senshu  and  Cajabon  districts.  The  failure  of  the  sapote  to 
thrive  in  Florida  need  not  exclude  the  green  sapote,  and  a  trial  planting  will 
be  In  order.  The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  true  sapote,  but  smaller  and  in 
some  varieties  much  shorter.  The  fruits  of  this  green  sapote  run  through  a 
series  of  different  forms,  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  sapodilla,  from  long, 
pointed,  oval  to  short,  broad,  and  flat  or  concave  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  texture  and  flavor,  and  the  tasto  is  like  that  of  the  sapodilla  (Achraa 
zapota),  but  the  fruit  does  not  soften  so  much  with  maturity  and  the  flesh  is 
not  granular  like  that  of  the  sapodilla.  The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  distinctly 
superior  to  that  of  the  true  sapote  and  much  more  likely  to  please  the  American 
palate.  Anybody  who  likes  papayas  or  Japanese  persimmons  might  be  expected 
to  think  favorably  of  the  green  sapote,  as  it  comes  distinctly  into  the  same 
class  of  sweetish,  smooth,  tender,  pulpy  fruits.  There  is  no  astringency  or  un- 
pleasant aftertaste  whatever,  so  that  none  of  the  curing  difficulties  of  the 
persimmons  would  be  encountered.  On  the  outside  the  fruits  are  a  pleasing 
yellowish  green  color,  more  or  less  russeted  at  either  end.  The  flesh  inside  is 
yellow,  but  with  a  reddish  or  brownish  tinge,  not  as  yellow  as  some  of  tiie 
Japanese  persimmons  nor  as  dark  as  others.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
green  sapote  in  Guatemala,  those  of  the  Coban  district  being  distinctly  superior 
to  those  found  in  the  markets  of  the  city  of  Guatemala."     (Cook.) 

38478.     (No  notes.)  38480.     Large,  top  shaped. 

38470.     Small,  heart  shaped.  38481.    Heart  shaped. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  fruit  of  the  green  sapote,  see  Plate  X. 
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38488.    DiosFTitOB  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyraoese.  Pendxnmon. 

From  SunnylandB,  Bermada.     Preaented  by  Mr.  Theodore  Outerbrldge, 

through  Mr.  Peter  BUset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received 

June  9,  1914. 
''Cuttings  of  a  variety  bearing  annuaUy  about  50  stamlnate  flow^v  to  one 
pistillate;  therefore  it  should  prove  a  valuable  pollinator  for  planting  in  or- 
chards of  kakl  persimmons,  if  the  plants  maintain  this  feature,  as  up  to  the 
present  time  a  great  loss  in  fruit  is  incurred  yearly  in  these  orchards  from  lack 
of  pollination.  The  fruit  borne  by  the  parent  tree  is  said  to  be  of  good  size 
and  quality.*'     (BUsei.) 

38483.    DiospTHOS  discx>lor  Willd.    Diospyrace®.  Mabola. 

From  Hamilton,  Bermuda.    Presented  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Dill,  through  Mr.  Peter 
Bisset,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  June  9,  1914. 
"Scions  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Dill,  Hamilton, 
Bermuda."     (Bitaet,) 

38484  and  38485.    Hobdeum  DidncHON  nittans  Schubl.    Poaceie. 

Barley. 

Presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jackson,  American  consul,  Aleppo,  Syria.    Received 
June  2,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

88484.  "No  particular  name  is  applied  locally  to  this  variety  except 
'  white '  barley.  The  qualities  possessed  are  unknown  here.  The  mar- 
ket price  for  this  and  the  black  variety  is  the  same." 

88485.  "No  particular  name  is  applied  locally  to  this  variety  except 
'  black '  barley.  According  to  dealers  the  black  barley  is  very  hard  and 
resists  against  insects  for  two  or  three  years,  and  even  longer  If  kept 
in  dry  places.  The  qualities  possessed  are  unknown  here.  The  market 
price  for  this  and  the  white  variety  is  the  same." 

38486.    BoMBTCODENDRON  viDAiiiANXTM   (Naves)  Merr.  and  Rolfe. 
(Thespesia  oampyloHpTion  Vidal.)  Malvacese.     Iiaiiutail. 

From  Lamao,  Bataan,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Wester, 
horticulturist.  Division  of  Horticulture,  Lamao  Experiment  Station.    Re- 
ceived June  4,  1914. 
"  Seed  of  the  lanutan,  a  tree  valuable  for  its  wood,  and  also  'quite  orna- 
mental, with  large  white  flowers  having  a  red  center,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
tropical  Hibiscus  rosasinenHs,  about  7  inches  In  diameter.    It  is  probably  too 
tender  for  Florida."  (Wester,) 

38487  and  38488. 

From  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  May  27,  1914.    Quoted  notes 
by  Mr.  Meyer. 
88487.    Gbataegus  pinnatitida  Bunge.    Malacen.  Hawthorn. 

From  Taianfu,  Shantung,  China.    Collected  March  20,  1914. 

"  (No.  47b. )  A  sample  of  fine  large  Chinese  hawthorn  fruits.  Excellent 
for  jellies,  preserves,  etc.  Price  locally  5  to  7  cents  (Mexican)  per  catty 
(16  ounces).  Grafted  trees  and  scions  sent  of  this  variety  under  No. 
1209  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38176],  which  see  for  description." 
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38487  and  38488— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
38488.    Thladiantha  dubia  Bange.    Cucarbitaceie. 

From  Peking,  China.     Collected  April  18,  1914. 

"(No.  1217.)  Tubers  of  a  climbing  cncarbitaceoas  plant,  producing  yel- 
low flowers  followed  by  fruits  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  which  become  scarlet 
when  fully  ripe.  The  Chinese  plant  the  roots  of  male  and  female  plants 
close  together  so  as  to  insure  a  bountiful  supply  of  fruits.  The  roots  of 
male  plants  are  said  to  be  large  and  elongated,  while  those  of  Uie  female 
plants  are  small  and  round." 

38489.  Trichosanthes  KnoLown  Maxim.    Cucurbitacese.    Gt>urd. 

From  Peking,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  •   Received  at  the  Plant  Intro- 
duction Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  May  25,  1914. 
"  (No.  1218.  April  28,  1914.)     Tubers  of  a  rare  gourd,  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental perennial.     The  fruits  kre  also  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  when  dried. 
Cfhinese  name  Kua  lu"     (Meyer,) 

38490.  HoBDEXTM  TDLOARE  L.    PoacBSB.  Barley. 
From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.     Presented  by  Mr.  John  D.  0*Rear,  American  min- 
ister, La  Paz.     Received  June  9,  1914. 

"  Seeds  of  the  barley  generally  grown  over  the  whole  Bolivian  highlands,  and 
>f  which,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  other  varieties  are  used. 
:t  is  planted,  and  in  most  cases  the  Indians  forget  all  about  it  until  time  to 
eap  the  harvest.  To  plant  it,  the  ground  is  tilled  in  a  primitive  manner  and  as 
he  seed  is  thrown  in,  it  is  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  dirt,  this  being 
lone  especially  to  keep  the  birds  from  eating  the  seed.  The  planting  is  done 
lere  in  the  early  spring  and  the  crop  reaped  in  the  autumn,  but  in  many  parts 
it  the  country  it  is  planted  the  year  round  and  always  seems  to  produce  equally 
\rel\.  Once  planted,  in  some  places  it  is  watered  daily,  this  producing  the  best 
esults,  but  in  places  where  water  is  scarce  the  irrigation  is  left  entirely  to  the 
a  ins.  The  Indians  very  seldom  use  any  fertilizers,  excepting  now  and  then  a 
Ittle  manure,  and  almost  immediately  after  reaping  a  crop  they  begin  to  plow 
nd  prepare  the  ground  for  another  planting  of  seed.  After  four  or  five 
ears  they  allow  the  ground  to  rest  for  a  year.  The  grass  is  used  generally  all 
ver  the  highlands  as  food  for  cattle  and  especially  for  horses  and  mules,  when 
t  is  dry,  and  the  grain  is  also  fed  to  cattle  and  used  for  human  food.  The 
arley  grows  to  a  height  of  about  3  or  4  feet  under  ordinary  circumstances  here, 
nd  it  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  it  is  cut.  The  thrashing  is  done  by 
llowing  donkeys  to  tramp  on  it  till  the  grain  is  thoroughly  separated." 
O'Rear.) 

;8491  and  38492.    Ulmtjs  spp.    Ulmaceae.  Elm. 

From  Cambridge,  England.    Presented  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  June  9, 1914. 
38401.    Ulkus  toliacea  Oilib. 

"  Boat  Anglian  elm."     (Lynch,) 

"A  tree  100  feet  high,  represented  in  Great  Britain  by  several  forms 
varying  in  habit  from  slender,  cone-shaped  trees  to  beautifully  pendu- 
lous-branched ones.  The  tj'pical  form  is  a  pyramidal  tree,  at  least  up 
to  middle  age,  the  branches  often  corky,  sometimes  extremely  so ;  young 
shoots  almost  or  quite  without  down  in  the  adult  tree,  slender*    Leaves^ 
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38491  and  88492— Continued. 

obliquely  oval  or  ovate,  doubly  toothed,  narrowing  at  the  apex  to  a 
shortish  point,  very  unequal  at  the  base  (one  side  of  the  blade  U-n^ 
tapered,  the  other  rounded  or  semicordate),  li  to  4  inches  long,  1  to  2 
Inches  wide  (on  vigorous  shoots  considerably  larger),  upper  surfa<^ 
glossy  green  and  smooth,  lower  surface  downy  only  in  the  vein  axils  c>r 
along  the  midrib ;  stalk  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  long ;  veins  in  10  to  it 
pairs.  Flowers  crowded  in  dense  clusters  close  to  the  leafless  sbt:»r. 
Fruit  oval  or  obovate,  smooth,  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  k>£i. 
notched  at  the  top,  with  the  seed  close  to  the  notch.  Native  of  Enrifi^ 
and  western  Asia,  and  one  of  the  two  undisputed  species  of  British  daL« 
The  other,  U,  montana,  is  amply  distinguished  by  the  seed  being  in  \\i^ 
middle  of  the  fruit,  by^  the  ver>'  downy  shoots  and  much  larger,  do^n?. 
leaves.  The  common  elm,  U.  campestrU,  differs  in  its  rounder  leaf, 
downy  all  over  beneath  and  rough  above.  The  usual  autumn  color  i> 
yellow."  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  8hruh8  Hardy  in  the  British  i«i«, 
vol,  2,  p.  618.) 
8M92.    Ulhus  hollandica  vegeta  (Loud.)  Rehder. 

**  The  Huntingdon  elm."     ( Lynch. ) 

"  This  fine  elm,  according  to  information  given  to  Loudon  by  Mr.  Jchz 
Wood,  of  Huntingdon,  in  1836,  was  raised  in  the  nursery  of  his  firm  aboi; 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  seed  gathered  in  Hinchic?' 
brook  Park.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  hybrid  between  U,  montana  [U.  scab^^^ 
Miller]  and  U.  nitens  [U.  glabra  Miller],  and,  like  many  hybrid  trees,  b 
of  remarkably  vigorous  growth.  One  of  the  largest  of  all  elms,  it  rea<  be^ 
100  feet  In  height,  forming  a  thick,  short  trunk  5  or  6  feet  in  diam*^:*^ 
with  ascending  branches.  Leaves  up  to  5  or  6  inches  long,  more  tbr. 
half  as  wide,  smooth  above  and  downy  l)eneath  only  in  the  leaf  ax:l^. 
Fruit  oval,  up  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  seed  not  reaching  :• 
the  notch  at  the  top.  This  last  character  and  Its  less  downy  leaves  •//> 
tinguish  it  from  U,  major,  of  presumably  the  same  parentage.  The  vein- 
too,  are  more  numerous  (14  to  18  pairs)  than  in  U.  major.  Accordir: 
to  Elwes  it  has  the  defect  of  splitting  in  the  trunk,  due  to  its  habit  •' 
forking  low  down.  This,  however,  can  be  prevented  by  timely  pruniti 
The  tree  produces  suckers."  (W.  J.  Sean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  n 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  621.) 

38493  to  38495. 

From  Chiengrai,  Slam.    Presented  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Lyon,  Overbrook  Ho^r- 
Beceived  June  4,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Lyon. 
88493  and  88494.     Oryza  sativa  L.    Poaceae.  Bin 

88493.  "Koto  chow,  Siamese  name.  This  bears  a  little  taearir 
than  Koto  san  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38494].  Is  white  and  has  very  ha-' 
kernels,  and  resembles  American  rice  very  much.  About  18  van- 
ties  are  grown  here  in  North  Slam." 

88494.  **Kow  san,  Siamese  name.  Is  very  glutinous  ana  is  pn^ 
pared  by  steaming ;  the  kernels  are  very  sticky.  The  fields  are  ^' 
measured  in  acres  like  ours  in  America,  but  are  measured  '\ 
baskets.  A  field  planted  to  Koto  san,  which  requires  4  btt^^~ 
to  plant,  will  yield  from  400  to  450  baskets." 

88495.     GtossTPitTM  sp.    Malvaceae.  Cottss. 

••  This  was  grown  at  Chiengkum  about  eo  miles  ftom  here,  near  it 
French  Indo-China  border."  Digitized  by  GOi 
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38496  and  38497.  Eriobotrya  jafonioa  (Thunb.)  Lindl.  Malaceae. 

Early  loquat. 

From  Italy.    Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  Rome,  Italy.    Received  June 

10,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Eisen. 

38496.  "From  Naples,  Italy.  Seeds  of  a  large  plum-shaped  loquat 
Very  early;  ripe  April  1.  Extraordinarily  sweet;  seeds  variable  and 
not  in  conformity  with  the  fruit.  This  is  the  earliest  in  the  market 
and  quite  remarkable  as  to  size  and  quality.*' 

88407.  "  From  Boscotrecase,  Italy.  Giant  loquat.  Very  finest  quality 
and  largest  size.  Of  bright  deep-orange  color,  seeds  round.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  an  enormous  bearer  and  of  the.  very  best  quality.  May 
1  to  24." 

38498.     Synecanthus  fibrosus  H.  Wendland.    PhcBnicace«B. 

Uchul  palm. 

From  Senahu,  Guatemala.  Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  Received  June  11,  1914. 
"  Ripe  fruits  red.  Collected  May  20,  1914.  A  slender,  graceful,  pinnate- 
leaved  palm  reaching  15  feet  in  height,  with  large,  open  inflorescences  bearing 
beautiful  bright-red  fruits  the  size  of  a  large  cherry.  Grows  in  cool,  damp 
mountain-side  forests  in  the  Senahu  district  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  to  4,000 
feet."     (Cook,) 

38499  to  38514. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Plants  received  May  27,  1914. 
38499.    CiTBUS  AUUANTTFOLiA  (Christm.)  Swingle.    Rutaceie. 

No.  2.    Djeroek  citroen  hasar. 
38500  and  38501.    Cudbania  javanensis  Trecul.    Moraceae. 

38500.  No.  5. 

"This  climbing  thorny  shrub  can  be  utilized  for  hedges.  Fruit 
edible,  of.  a  pleasant  taste.  The  root  furnishes  a  yellow  dye." 
{Mueller^  Select  Extra-Tropical  Plants,) 

38501.  No.  6. 

88502  to  38508.    Citbus  spp.    Rutacese. 

38502.  CiTBUS  MEDiCA  L.  Citron. 
No.  7.    Var.  genuina  Engl.     (Djeroek  dtroen,) 

38503.  Citbus  aubantium  L.  Bitter  orangre. 
No.  9.     (Djeroek  manis,) 

38504.  ClTBUS  HYSTBIX  DC. 

No.  10.     (Djeroek  peoroet) 

"A  wild  species  whose  fruit  ts  used  for  washing  hair  and  bleach- 
ing clothes."     (H.  N,  Whitford,  ForeHs  of  the  PhUippinea.) 

"A  tree  15  meters  in  height  and  15  to  20  cm.  in  diameter,  wood 
yellowish,   fibrous,  with   very   hard   grain;   good   for   making   tool 
handles,  and  for  joinery   and  cabinetwork."     {Lanessan,  Plantes 
Utiles  des  Colonies  Francaises.) 
88505.    CiTBUS  PAPAYA  Hassk. 

No.  11.     (Djeroek  papaya.) 
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88499  to  38614r-€ontinued. 

38006  to  38508.    Citrus  auiuhtium  L.  Bitter  oranse. 

38506.  No.  12.     (Djeroek  jKindan.)         38508.    No.  15.    {Dje- 

38507.  No.  14.     (Dferoek  balie.)  roek  halie,) 
88600  and  38510.    Severinia  buxifoua  (Polr.)  Tenore.    Rntaceie. 

{Atalantia  buxifolia  Oliv.) 

38500.    No.  16.    One  plant  38510.    No.  17.    One  plant 

38511.  Atalantia  monophtlla  DO.    Rutacese. 
No.  20.    Var.  getiuina  Hochr. 

"A  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  to  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam, 
and  Indo-Ohlna,  usually  spiny;  leaves  glabrous  or  sometimes  pubescent 
1  to  3  inches  long;  petioles  short,  slightly  or  not  at  all  winged;  flowers 
borne  in  axillary  panicles;  calyx  irregularly  lobed,  split  to  the  base  on 
one  side;  petals  usually  4,  stamens  8,  the  filaments  connate  and  form- 
ing a  completely  closed  tube;  ovary  3  to  5  celled;  fruit  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  slcin  like  a  lime,  globose, 
with  several  celts  (generally  4),  each  usually  containing  one  seed  and 
filled  with  pulp  vesicles,  making  the  fruit  much  like  a  miniature  orange. 
This  tree,  still  little  known  outside  of  India  and  Ceylon,  the  type  of  the 
genus  Atalantia,  is  one  of  the  promising  species  for  trial  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  graft  other  citrus  fruits  and  also  for  use  in  breeding  new 
types  of  citrus  fruits.  The  fruits  yield  an  oil  which  in  India  is  con- 
sidered a  valuable  application  in  chronic  rheumatism."  (W.  T.  £firtfi^ 
In  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.) 

38512.  DiosPTBOs  febbgbiita  (Gaertn.)  Guerke.    Dlospyraces. 
{Diospyros  embryopteri$  Pers.)* 

No.  21. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33567  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
38513  and  38514.    Gabcinia  kidia  Boxb.    Clusiaceffi. 

38513.    No.  23.    One  plant  38514.    No.  24.    One  plant 

*'  Toung-tha-lau  An  evergreen  tree  50  to  70  by  20  to  30  by  5  to  6 
feet.  Berry  the  size  of  a  small  lime,  globular  ovoid,  dark  purple- 
brown,  much  depressed  at  the  apex,  terminated  by  a  nipple-shaped 
protuberance  on  which  the  thick  and  short-styled  stigma  rests.  Fre- 
quent in  the  moister  upper  mixed  and  in  the  tropical  forests  all 
over  Burma  from  Ohlttagong,  Pegu,  and  Martaban  down  to  Tenas- 
serlm  and  the  Andamans.  Flowers  in  March  to  May,  fruits  May 
to  June.  Shade  loving.  Substratum  permeable  sandstone  and  meta- 
morphlc.  Wood  white,  turning  yellowish,  rather  heavy,  coarsely 
fibrous,  loose  grained,  very  perishable.  Yields  inferior  gamboge.'* 
{Yesque,  Outtiferw,) 

38515  and  38516.    Chamaedorea  spp.    Phoenicaceffi. 

From  Senahu,  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala.  Collected  by  Mr. 
O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  June  11,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cook. 

38515.    Ohamaxdobba.  gp.  Canquib  palm. 

"A  handsome  dwarf,  finely  pinnate-leaved  palm,  growing  in  the  deep 

shade  of  mountain  forests  and  dry  protected  hillsides  in  the  Senahu 

district  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  to  4,000  feet    Grows  up  to  8  feet  in 
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38515  and  38516— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook.) 

height     Shows   wide  range   of  adaptability   to   flourish  under   moist 
forest  conditions  as  well  as  dry  hiUsides  exposed  to  considerable  dry 
weather.    It  is  specially  attractive  as  a  household  or  table  palm." 
38516.    Ghamaedobea  EBNEsn-AUGtrsn  H.  Wendland. 

Shella-aocum  palm. 
"A  small,  handsome,  slender-stemmed,  simple-leaved  palm,  growing  in 
the  moist  mountain  forests  of  the  Senahu  district  at  an  altitude  of 
2,500  feet.    Suitable  for  greenhouse  and  household  cultivation." 

38517  to  38522. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.     Presented  by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Knowles,  Incaoro 
Mines  Ck>mpany.    Received  May  26,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

88517.  Zea  mays  L.    Poacese.  Com. 
"  Cuzco." 

88518.  CrrBuixuB  vuloasis  Schrad.    Cucurbitaceae.  Watermelon. 
"  These  seeds  were  taken  from  small  melons  resembling  somewhat  in 

size,  flavor,  and  color  of  flesh  the  Princess  Marie  and  Roumanian  melon." 

88519.  GucxjMis  melo  L.    Gucurbitacese.  Huskmelon. 
"  Seeds  from  the  largest  muslqnelon  or  cantaloupe  I  ever  saw.    It 

weighed  about  15  pounds  and  the  flavor  was  very  good.    It  can  be  con- 
sidered the  other  extreme  in  size  to  that  of  the  watermelon  [S.  P.  I. 
No.  38518]." 
38520  to  38522.    Fbagajua  chilositbis  (I4.)  Duchesne.    Rosacese. 

Strawberry. 
"I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  firmness  and  keeping 
quality  of  the  Bolivian  strawberry.  To  reach  this  market  they  have 
to  make  a  long  and  hard  trip  on  burros,  and  after  that  I  have  kept  them 
for  two  weeks  in  good  condition.  It  occurred  t5  me  that  they  might  be 
crossed  with  some  of  our  berries  and  impart  to  them  some  of  their  firm- 
ness and  keeping  quality.  They  are  longer  than  our  berries,  and  the 
color  is  light  fiesh,  with  shade  of  yellow,  not  as  pretty  as  our  deep-red 
varieties.  The  white  one  with  cream  tint  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38520]  was 
curious  because  of  its  color  and  also  its  fiower,  which  was  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  our  wild  strawberry." 

38523.  Medicagg  sativa  L.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 

From  Mamouret  ul  Aziz  (Harput),  Turkey.    Presented  by  Mr.  William  W. 
Masterson,  American  consul.    Received  May  28  and  June  9,  1914. 
*' These  seeds  were  procured  last  season  near  a  mountain  village  some  six 
hours  away."     (Maaterson.) 

38524.  AcAGiA  VEREK  Guill.  and  Per.    Mimosacese.     Gum  arable. 
From  Khartum,  Sudan.    Presented  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Wood,  Assistant  Director  of 

Forests,  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  and  Forests.    Received  June  13,  1914. 

••  This  tree  produces  the  true  gum  arable  of  commerce.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
dry  climate,  with  a  maximum  rainfall  of  21  inches  and  a  dry  period  of  no 
rain  for  several  months.  Any  soil  will  suit  it.  The  tree  as  it  grows  out  here 
Is  fit  for  tapping  in  the  fifth  year  after  sowing."     (Wood.) 

Diatribution. — ^The  Senegambia  region  of  Upper  Guinea  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  In  the  NUe  YaUey  in  Nubia.  ^ 
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38525  and  38526.    Annona  spp.    Annonaceae. 

From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  Evans, 
chief.  Division  of  Botany,  Department  of  Agricnltiire.     BeceiTed  Juat 
11,  1914. 
88525.    An  NONA  benegalcnsis  Pers.  Aiunii. 

"  Fresh  seeds  collected  by  Dr.  Medley  Wood,  of  the  Natal  Herbarium, 
Durban."     {Pole  Evans,) 

**Ann<}na  senegalenais  Pers.  is  remarkably  variable,  occurring  aHll^ 
times  as  a  small  shrub  less  than  a  meter  high,  and  sometimes  as  a  lar^ 
tree.  The  flowers  are  6  petaled,  with  the  inner  petals  narrow,  conoiveat 
their  tips  meeting  above  the  center  of  the  gynoecium.  The  seeds  are 
small,  oblong,  hard,  smooth,  and  glossy,  with  relatively  large  carandes 
at  the  base,  somewhat  like  those  of  A.  corni folia  and  A.  nutans  of  Aimb- 
ern  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  is  possible  that  the  species  A.  s€ne^ien»i« 
as  now  understood  may  be  found  to  be  composed  of  several  species.'' 
(Safford,  Classification  of  Annona.) 
38526.    Annona  cherimola  Miller.  Cherimoya. 

••  See<fc  of  the  cultivated  variety  grown  by  Mr.  TroUope,  Wonder- 
boom,  Pretoria,  Pretoria  district  Although  of  fair  size,  it  is  not  abnor- 
mal by  any  means,  as  fruits  up  to  21  pounds  In  weight  are  not  altogethtY 
uncommon.  The  variety  in  question  is  unnamed  jnd  was  grown  frr<D: 
seed  of  a  specimen  brought  to  Durban  from  India,  which  country  may 
be  set  down  as  the  home  of  the  fruit  The  custard-apple  has  a  very 
wide  range  in  South  Africa;  it  is  grown  successfully  in  the  warmr: 
districts  of  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  Gape  Provinces,  and  may  \ye 
found  from  Louis  Trlchardt  In  the  north  to  the  district  of  Georjje  od 
the  south  coast.  Propagation  is  simple,  as  the  tree  grows  readily  froii: 
seed,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  most  other  fruits)  it  can  not  be  depeiMk*! 
upon  to  reproduce  itself  true  from  seed;  recourse  therefore  is  had  t- 
grafting,  and  th\9  Is  accomplished  usually  by  much  the  same  roetboi 
as  the  Western  Province  farmer  employs  in  grafting  his  grapevines;  th*' 
scions  are  inserted  in  the  stocks  and  the  whole  covered  over  with  $<•: . 
It  appears  to  be  immaterial  whether  the  grafting  is  done  below,  od  i 
level  with  the  surface,  or  above  the  ground,  as  long  as  the  scion  t« 
covered  and  kept  fairly  moist  for  the  first  week  or  two.  From  wli^: 
may  be  gathered  from  Indian  writers  on  the  subject,  it  would  apr*-.- 
tliat  the  custard-apple  tree  has  a  decided  weakness  for  growing  out  »f 
cracks  and  crannies  in  rocks,  old  walls,  and  other  similar  situatior.^ 
Possibly  in  the  wild  state  this  may  be  the  case,  and  so,  assuming  il- 
correctness  of  this  statement,  one  is  prepared  to  read  that  *  a  deep  stoi- 
soil  is  generally  suitable,  but  alluvial  produces  good  specimens.*  Fn^L; 
what  the  writer  has  seen  in  South  Africa,  both  the  best-grown  tn^ 
and  the  finest  fruit  are  produced  in  the  deep  free  loams,  such  as  may  U 
found  along  the  Magaliesberg  Mountains  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  acj 
other  parts  both  of  the  Cape  and  Natal.  It  is  necessary,  however.  f»" 
the  tree  to  succeed  that  a  frost  less  situation  be  selected  in  whicii  t 
plant  it ;  that  plenty  of  room  be  allowed  for  the  spread  of  its  roots  a!:*' 
branches;  and  that  It  receive  such  attention  with  the  pruning  shedJ^ 
and  cultivator  as  Is  meted  out  to  any  other  fruit  tree  when  planted  ir 
orchard  form.  When  single  trees  are  grown  in  a  garden  it  may  I* 
possible  to  afford  them  plenty  of  liquid  cow  manure,  and  to  this  pcir 
ticular  dressing  they  seem  to  respond  more  readily  than  to  any  otber 
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In  the  case  of  a  small  plantation,  this  system  would  be  more  difficult  to 
carry  out,  but  In  case  cow  manure  were  obtainable  it  should  certainly 
be  used  and  a  complete  fertilizer  applied  biennially.  The  custard-apple 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  fruits  for  which  a  taste  must  be  ac- 
quired." (Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Union  of  Bouth  Africa,  vol.  6,  no. 
2,  p.  27 S.) 

38627.    AxEURiTES  fordii  Hemsley.    Euphorbiaceaj.       Tung  tree. 

From  Nice,  France.  Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Robertson  Proschowsky.  Re- 
ceived June  3,  1914. 

38528  and  38529.    Triticum  aestivtjm  L.    Poacese.  Wheat. 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vlll.) 
From  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy. 
Received  June  11^  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Davy. 

38528.  "  Oluyas  Early,    One  of  the  two  useful  wheats  now.  grown  here.*' 

38529.  "  Wolkoren.    One  of  the  two  useful  wheats  now  grown  here." 

38530  to  38532.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poaceae.  Bice. 

From  Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  Presented  by  Mr.  Lester  W.  (Collins, 
vice  and  deputy  consul  in  charge,  who  secured  it  from  Mr.  O.  A,  Ban- 
croft, Science  and  Agriculture  Department.  Received  June  8,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  from  Mr.  Bancroft. 

38530.  "Hill  or  Upland  rice  No.  6  (H6).  Introduced  in  1902  from 
Ceylon.  Appearance  vigorous.  Stooling  good.  Growth  spreading,  2 
to  3  feet  in  height.  Grain  shape,  long;  paddy  color,  pale  straw; 
husking  good.  Comes  to  maturity  in  six  months.  Milling  qualities 
good  and  well  adapted  for  making  both  white  and  brown  rice.  In  a 
series  of  tests  extending  over  nine  years  (1905  to  1913,  inclusive)  the 
mean  results  are  as  follows:  Bogs  (120  pounds)  paddy  per  acre,  38.9." 

88531.  "Ordinary  or  Ix)wland  rice  No.  75  (075).  Eastern  name  Sura 
dhani.  Has  been  cultivated  at  the  experimental  fields  since  1905. 
Appearance  vigorous,  stooling  fi-eely.  Growth  spreading,  2  to  3  feet 
height.  Grain  shape,  long;  paddy  color,  pale  straw;  husking  easy. 
Comes  to  maturity  in  six  months.  Milling  qualities  good  and  well 
adapted  for  making  both  white  and  brown  rice.  In  a  series  of  tests 
extending  over  nine  years  (1905  to  1913,  inclusive)  the  mean  results 
are  as  follows:  Bags  (120  pounds)  paddy  per  acre,  38.9.  This  variety 
is  at  present  in  demand  by  the  East  Indians,  in  whose  hands  the 
greater  part  of  the  rice  cultivation  of  this  colony  Is." 

88532.  **  Demerara  Creole.  This  variety,  which  was  probably  brought 
from  the  East  by  the  indentured  Indians,,  many  years  back,  is  the 
most  extensively  cultivated.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  the  colony  for 
a  number  of  years.  Growth  spreading.  2  to  3  feet  in  height.  Grain 
shape,  long;  paddy  color,  pale  straw;  husking  easy.  Comes  to  ma- 
turity in  six  months.  Milling  qualities  good  but  not  quite  up  to  H6 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  38530]  and  075  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38531].  In  a  series  of  tests 
extending  over  nine  years  (1905  to  1913,  inclusive),  the  mean  results 
are  as  follows:  Bags  (120  pounds)  paddy  per  acre,  37.** 
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38533.    HoLGUB  SORGHUM  L.    Poace».  SorghnnL 

i  Sorghum  vtUgare  Pers.) 
From  Victoria,  Kamerun,  Qerman  West  Africa.    Presented  by  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station.    Received  June  1,  1914. 
Oabli  kiUirom.    Sown  in  the  rainy  season.    Seed  from  the  M<Nra  residency  in 
the  German  lands  near  Laice  Gliad. 

38534  to  38536. 

From  Marionofka,  Seytler,  Crimea,  Uussia.  Procured  by  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  from  Mr.  Christian  Fey.  Received 
June  3,  1914. 

88534.    Tbiticum  aestivum  L.    Poaceie.  Wheat 

iTriticum  vulgare  Vill.) 
"  Semihard  winter  wheat"     (C.  R.  Ball) 
88535  and  88536.    Hobdeum  spp.    Poaceie.  Barley. 

88586.    Hobdeum  distichon  nutahs  SchubU 

G?wo-rowed  barley. 
88536.    Hobdeum  vulqabe  L. 
Six-rowed  barley. 

38537.  Chrysakthemum  sp.    Asteraceso. 

From  Liverpool,  England.     Presented  by  Joseph  Gardner  &  Sons.     Be- 
ceived  June  0,  1914. 
Sample  of  Asiatic  pyrethrum. 

38538.  Pttchosperma  gracilis  Labill.    Phoenicacefie.  Palm. 

From  Belize,  British  Honduras.     Procured  by   Mr.   O.   F.   CkK>k,   of  the 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  from  the  Belize  Botanical  Station.     Received 

June  12,  1914. 

"No.  1.    Small  species.    April  19,  1914.    A  cespitose  pinnate-leaved  palm 

12  to  15  feet  high,  growing  in  the  Belize  Botanic  Garden  about  10  miles  from 

the  mouth  of  the  Belize  River.     Probably  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Florida 

and  California.    The  pinnse  are  broader  than  those  of  Seafarthia  degans,  and 

more  broadly  truncate  at  the  ends.    The  inflorescence  has  simple  branches 

covered  with  a  rusty  tomeotum.*'     {Cook,) 

38539  and  38540.    Seaforthia  elegans  R.  Brown.    Phoenicaces. 
{Ptychosperma  elegans  Blume.)  Palm. 

From  Livingston,  Department  of  Izabal,  Guatemala.    Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F. 

C3ook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  June  12,  1914.     Quoted 

notes  by  Mr.  Ckx)k. 

38539.  "  No.  2.  Large  fruit.  April  21,  1914.  From  a  tree  with  larger 
seeds  than  No.  3  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38540]. 

88540.  "  No.  3.  Small-fruited  form.  A  small  palm,  10  to  15  feet  high; 
trunk  4  inches  thick,  bearing  large  clusters  of  coral-red  fruits  about  the 
Size  of  thorn-apples  (Crataegus)  and  having  exactly  the  same  taste." 
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38541  and  38542.    Styloma  spp.    PhoenicaceiB.  Palm. 

From  Belize,  British  Honduras.  Procured  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  from  the  Belize  Botanical  Station.  Hand- 
some fan-leaved  palms  growing  in  the  Belize  Botanic  Garden  about 
10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Belize  River ;  received  June  12, 1914. 

88541.  Sttloka  facifica  (Seem,  and  Wendl.)  O.  F.  Cook. 
iPritchardia  pacifica  Seem,  and  Wendl.) 

No.  4.  "Probably  suitable  only  for  extreme  southern  Florida.** 
(Cook.) 

88542.  Styloma  thubstonu  (Muell.  and  Drude)  O.  F.  Cook. 
(Pritchardia  thuratonii  Muell.  and  Drude.) 

No.  *6. 
38643.    Chamaedorea  graminifolia  H.  Wendland.    Phoenicacese. 

Palnu 
From  Lanquin,  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  Guateiriala.    Collected  by 
Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  June  12, 1914. 
"No.  6.    Collected  May  7,  1914.    Nearly  ripe  seeds.    A  small,  stoloniferous, 
slender-stemmed,  finely  pinnate-leaved  palm  growing  at  the  summits  of  very 
rocky  hills  and  cliffs,  after  leaving  Lanquin  on  the  road  to  Chiacum.    Alti- 
tude, about  3,000  feet."     (Cook.) 

38544  to  38547. 

Collected  on  the  Roosevelt  expeditioii  to  South  America  by  Mr.  Leo  B. 

Miller,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Received  June  9,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Miller. 

88544  to  38546.    Zea  mats  L.    Poaceie.  Com. 

38544.  "No.  1.  Upper  Gy  Parana  River,  Brazil.  Com  received 
from  the  Panetes,  or  Powetes,  Indians  on  the  upper  Gy  Parana 
(Machabo)  River,  Brazil,  South  America.  This  tribe  of  Indians 
was  absolutely  unknown.  I  was  the  first  person  to  come  in 
contact  with  them.  The  Gy  Parana  flows  into  the  Madeira. 
March,  1914.'' 

88545.  "No.  2,  October,  1913.  Forty-day  com  from  southern 
Argentina,  said  to  mature  within  40  days  of  planting.** 

88546.  "  No.  3.  October,  1913.  Com  from  extreme  southem  Argen- 
tina. Said  to  grow  in  cold  climate;  requires  five  months  to 
mature." 

38547.    Lecythis  usitata  Miers.     Lecythldaces.  Paradise  nut. 

"No.  4.  May,  1914.  Nuts  from  the  lower  Amazon.  Comparatively 
rare,  considered  better,  and  more  expensive  than  'Brazil  nuts.'  Trees 
are  said  to  produce  within  three  years.  Requires  marshy  or  swampy 
ground  in  hot  locality.*' 

38548  to  38567. 

From  Guatemala.    Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  June  18,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cook,  unless 
.    otherwise  indicated. 
71476'— 17 ^10 
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38648  to  38667— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook.) 
38548.    SoLANUM  icuuoATUM  AltoQ.    Solanaceflc  Fepino. 

"  Jane  6,  1914.    Antigua,  Guatemala." 

"According  to  Werckl^,  the  unripe  fruits  of  this  species  under  the 
name  pepino  mango  are  eaten  cooked  like  pumpkins,  and  when  ripe  form 
a  very  good  salad.  It  appears  to  be  native  to  Guatemala,  but  in  Costa 
Rica,  where  it  is  also  called  manguena,  it  is  met  with  only  in  a  state  of 
cultivation."     (Pittier,  Plantes  U9uales  de  Costa  Rica,) 

Cuttings  and  rooted  plants. 

38549  to  38564.    Pebsea  Americana  Miller.    Lauraceie.  Avocado. 

iPergea  gratiaHma  Gaertn.  f.) 

88549.  "  No.  1.  From  Antigua,  Department  of  Sacatepeques,  Guate- 
mala. Cuttings  from  a  large  spreading  tree,  35  feet  high,  growing 
behind  the  Hotel  Oasa  de  Hojas.  Altitude  5,000  feet  At  this  time 
(June  6)  the  tree  carried  a  large  crop  of  mature  fruit  The  fruit 
was  large  (3^  inches  in  diameter),  round*  and  hard  shelled.  The 
outer  skin  was  smooth  and  of  a  pleasing  dark-green  color.  The 
flesh  was  thick,  firm,  pale  yellow  near  the  seed,  becoming  yellow- 
ish green  toward  the  surface.  Flavor  excellent  Seed  medium 
large." 

88550  to  38564. 

Hard-shelled  avocados  from  the  market,  city  of  Guatemala,  Guate- 
mala. 

38550.  '*  No.  1.  Round  type,  10  cm.  long  by  9  cm.  in  diameter. 
Surface  green,  smooth.  Shell  thick.  Flesh  firm,  pale  yel- 
lowish green  near  seed,  becoming  darker  toward  surface. 
Seed  large." 

38551.  "No.  2.  Round  green  type  with  rather  smooth  outer 
surface  thick;  tough  shell.  Flesh  pale,  whitish,  firm;  seed 
large.  Fruit  measured  about  10.5  cm.  long  by  9.5  cm.  in 
diameter." 

88552.  "  No.  3.  Fruit  had  thick  flesh  of  a  bright-yellow  color, 
much  superior  in  attractiveness  to  Nos.  1  and  2  [S.  P.  I. 
Nos.  38550  and  38551].  Fruit  measured  10.5  cm.  long  by 
9.5  era.  in  diameter,  shell  less  than  2  mm.  thick,  but  fairly  firm. 
Outer  surface  rather  smooth.    Seed  smaller  than  Nos.  1  and  2. 

38553.  "No.  4.  Fruit  with  very  rough  outer  surface,  green, 
slightly  longer  than  broad.  Flesh  superior  to  any  of  the 
others.  Shell  thick  and  hard.  Seed  rather  small.  Fruit 
measures  about  10.5  cm.  long  by  9.5  cm.  in  diameter." 

38554.  "No.  5.  Fruit  round,  green,  very  rough-skinned,  shell 
extremely  hard  and  thick  (4  to  5  mm.).  Flesh  pale  greenish 
white  around  seed,  becoming  darker  toward  outer  sheU.  Seed 
rather  large.  Fruit  measured  about  8.5  cm.  long  by  9  cm.  wide. 
Flat  on  both  ends." 

88555.  "No.  6.  Fruit  green,  rather  smooth  on  surface,  not  so 
large  as  No.  5  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38554],  but  of  similar  shape. 
Shell  thick.  Flesh  pale  greenish  white  near  the  seed,  becom- 
ing darker  toward  the  skin ;  rather  thin  but  firm.    Seed  large.** 
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38648  to  38667— Contmued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook.) 
38556.    "No.  7.    :.^nilt  oval»  outer  sarfftce  very  smootlit  pleas- 
ing dark-green  color.     Shell  thick.     Flesh  thick,  firm,  pale 
greenish  white  near  the  seed,  becoming  darker  toward  the 
shell.     Fruit  measured  10.5  cm.  long  by  9  cm.  In  diameter. 
•  Seed  rather  small." 

88557.  **  No.  8.  This  was  the  largest  fruit  seen  in  the  market. 
Obovate,  outer  skin  purplish,  smooth,  12  cm.  (5  inches)  long 
by  10.5  cm.  in  diameter.  Shell  thick.  Flesh  thick,  firm,  pale 
greenish  white  near  the  seed,  becoming  darker  toward  the  sur- 
face.   Seed  large." 

88558.  "  No.  9.  Large  purplish,  smooth-skinned  type  like  No.  8 
[S.  P.  I.  No.  385571,  but  slightly  smaller.  Seed  about  the 
same  size.    Flesh  not  so  thick." 

38550.  "No.  10.  Fruit  round,  flat  topped,  purplish,  outer  sur- 
face rough.  Shell  thick.  Flesh  pale  greenish  near  the  seed, 
becoming  darker  toward  the  surface.  Seed  large.  Fruit  8 
cm.  long  by  9  cm.  in  diameter." 

38560.  "No.  11.  Fruit  flattest  seen  at  market  Length,  7.5 
cm.;  diameter,  9  cm.  Purplish  in  color;  surface  rough;  shell 
thick.  Flesh  pale  greenish  near  the  seed,  becoming  darker 
toward  the  surface.    Seed  large." 

88561.  "  No.  12.  Fruit  purplish,  rough,  nearest  round,  measur- 
ing 8  cm.  each  way.  Shell  thick.  Flesh  pale  greenish  near 
the  seed,  becoming  darker  toward  the  surface.    Seed  large." 

38562.  "No.  13.  Fruit  obovate,  10.5  cm.  long  by  9.5  cm.  In 
diameter.  Surface  rough.  Shell  not  so  thick  as  others. 
Flesh  thick,  firm,  pale  greenish  near  the  seed,  becoming  darker 
toward  the  surface.  Seed  small.  This  fruit  would  be  very 
desirable  if  the  shell  were  thicker." 

38563.  "No.  14.  Fruit  pear  shaped,  purplish,  slightly  longer 
than  No.  38562.  Shell  thick  (8  to  4  mm.).  Flesh  yellowish  in 
color  at  the  middle,  but  the  greenish  layer  under  the  shell  is 
quite  deep.  Proportion  of  flesh  in  this  type  is  greater  than  In 
the  round  forms.    Seed  very  small." 

38564.  "  No.  15'.  Fruit  pear  shaped,  purplish,  about  same  size 
as  No.  14  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38563] ;  shell  not  so  thick.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish at  the  middle,  but  the  g^reenish  layer  under  the  shell  is 
quite  deep.  Proportion  of  flesh  In  this  type  is  greater  than  In 
the  round  forms.    Seed  very  small." 

88565.     Htmenaea  coubbabil  L.    Osesalplniacese.  Ouapinol. 

"  From  the  market  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  June,  1914.  Altitude,  5,000 
feet.  A  handsome  tree  with  curious  compound  leaves,  consisting  of  only 
two  leaflets,  comparable  to  Bauhinta,  but  not  united.  Thick,  woody  shells 
of  large  pods  contain  a  resin  and  are  burned  by  the  Indians  like  torches. 
Said  also  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish.  The  seeds  are 
packed  in  a  thick  layer  of  grayish  powdery  substance  like  licorice  root, 
having  a  somewhat  similar  sweetish  taste.  Oommonly  eaten,  and  the 
pods  are  often  sold  in  the  markets." 

Distribution. — From  southern  Mexico  through  Central  America  and  the 
northern  part  of  South  America  to  BraziL 
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S8648  to  S8567— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook.) 

38566.  AcHRADELPHA  vixiDis  (Plttler)  O.  F.  Cook.    Sapotaceie. 
iCalocarpum  viride  Pittier.) 

*'  Inferior  variety  from  the  market  of  the  city  of  Guatemala.*' 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  3847S  to  38481  for  previous  introductions  and  de* 
Bcription. 

38567.  Ghatota  edulis  Jacq.    Gucurbitaces.  Ghayote. 
(Sechium  edule  Sw.) 

**  Thin-skinned  variety  of  chayote  from  the  market  of  the  city  of  Guate 
mala." 

88568.    Eriobotrya  JAPONICA  (Thunb.)  Lindl.    Malaceae.   Loquat. 

From  Algiers,  Algeria.     Presented  by  Dr.  L.  Trabut.    Received  June  20, 
1014. 

"  Tanaka  loquat.  An  excellent  variety  of  fruit  with  very  firm  flesh  of  a 
yellow  color.  Stands  transportation  for  a  period  of  one  week.  In  Algeria  the 
seeds  give  varieties  superior  to  the  original  type,  furnishing  interesting  varie- 
ties for  the  market"     {Trahut) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  8890.  for  description  of  the  original  introduction  of  this 
variety  from  Japan  into  the  United  States. 

38569  and  38570.    Holcus  sorghum  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vtUgare  Pers.) 

From  Victoria,  Kamerun,  German  West  Africa.    Presented  by  the  director 
of  the  Experiment  Station.    Received  June  1,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  the 
director. 
"  Seed  from  the  Mora  residency  in  the  German  lands  near  Lake  Chad." 
38560.    "  Oabli  nialgo.    Sown  at  the  rainy  season." 

38570.  "  Masaaggoa  adjagama.    For  the  manufacture  of  flrkiboden  this 
variety  is  preferred.    It  is  planted  after  the  rainy  season." 

38571  to  38576.    Rubus  spp.    Rosacese. 

From  Sibpur,  near  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens.   Received  June  15,  1914. 

38571.  Rubus  alpestris  Blume. 

Distribution. — ^A  straggling  shrub  found  on  the  temperate  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to  18,000  feet  and  also  in  Java. 

38572.  Rubus  anoeesoni  Hook.  f. 

Distribution.— A  bramble  from  altitudes  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet  in  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas. 

38573.  Rubus  caltcinub  Wallich. 

Di$tribution.^A  creeping  herbaceous  perennial  with  simple  renlform 
leaves  and  scarlet  fruits,  usuaUy  with  but  few  fruitlets,  found  in  India 
on  the  temperate  slopes  of  the  Khasi  Hills  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  to 
5»000  feet 

38574.  Rubus  niveus  Thunb. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  8245B.  88344,  and  84884  for  previous  introductions  and 
description  under  the  name  R.  lasiocarpus. 
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88671  to  38576— Continued. 

"A  large,  spreadiDg  shrub;  stems  and  branches  glabrous,  purple, 
pendulous,  and  often  rooting  at  the  tips;  prickles  small,  usually  few. 
Leaflets  5  to  11,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  lateral  leaflets  1^  to  2i  inches, 
terminal  one  rather  larger,  often  lobed;  upper  surface  green,  glabrous, 
lower  white  tomentose.  Flowers  dark  pink,  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  crowded  in  small,  tomentose  panicles.  Oalyz  lobes 
tomentose  inside  and  out,  lanceolate,  acute,  longer  than  the  petals. 
Drupelets  black,  hoary.  Throughout  the  Himalayas,  4,000  to  10,000 
feet."    {Collett,  Flora  iSfmZcnm.) 

38575.  RuBUs  feduncxtlosus  Don. 
(Rubus  niveus  Wall.) 

Distribution. — ^A  large  rambling  bush  found  on  the  temperate  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet,  from  Kashmir  to 
Bhutan  in  northern  India. 

"A  deciduous  shrub,  with  very  stout,  erect,  biennial  stems,  1  to  li 
inches  thick  and  in  vigorous  plants  4  to  6  yards  high,  covered  with  a 
soft,  thick,  velvety  down,  and  sprinkled  over  with  minute  prickles. 
Leaves  0  to  over  12  inches  long,  composed  of  8  to  5  leaflets.  Side  leaflets 
about  half  the  size  of  the  terminal  one,  stalkless  or  nearly  so,  obliquely 
ovate,  coarsely  and  doubly  toothed,  slightly  hairy  above,  covered  with  a 
close  white  felt  beneath,  and  with  silvery  hairs  on  the  veins;  terminal 
leaflets  ovate  to  roundish  heart  shaped,  long  stalked,  from  8  to  5  inches 
long  and  wide,  in  other  respects  the  same  as  the  side  ones.  Flowers 
white  or  pale  pink,  half  an  inch  across,  the  petals  shorter  than  the 
sepals.    Fruits  blue-black,  small. 

"  Native  of  western  and  central  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  about 
1001 ;  the  species  has,  however,  been  known  to  botanists  as  far  back  as 
1825  from  plants  growing  on  the  Himalayas.  The  Chinese  plants  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  vigor ;  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally 20  feet  high.  It  is  the  most  robust  of  all  Rubi;  hardy  in  Britain, 
as  may  be  seen  by  plants  in  the  Kew  collection.'*  (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  pp,  458-459,) 

38576.  RuBus  paniculatus  Smith. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  28870  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

"A  rambling  climber;  prickles  few,  very  small;  branches  tomentose. 
Leaves  simple,  broadly  ovate,  8  to  5  inches,  usually  cordate,  long  pointed, 
more  or  less  lobed,  upper  surface  nearly  glabrous,  lower  white  tomentose. 
Flowers  white,  in  spreading,  tomentose,  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  white 
tomentose;  lobes  narrowly  pointed,  longer  than  the  petals.  Drupelets 
black  or  dark  purple.  Temperate  Himalayas,  8,000  to  7,000  feet"  (Col- 
lett, Flora  SinUensis.) 

38577.    Amygdalus  persica  L.    AmygdalacesB.  Peach. 

{Prunus  persica  Stokes.) 
From  Concepcion  and  Temuco,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Arms,  Con- 
cepcion,  Chile.    Received  June  15,  1014. 
"  Seeds  of  a  very  late  peach  ripening  in  May,  which  would  correspond  to  our 
November.*'    (W.  F.  Wight.) 
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38578.  Pebsea  americana  Miller.    Lauraoe«e.  Avocado. 

(Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.) 
From  Antigua,  Guatemala.    Ck)llected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Ckx>k,  of  the  Boreaa 
of  Plant  Industry.    Received  June  20,  1914. 
'*  Seed  of  large  round  type  (hard  shelled),  dark  brown  on  outside,  flesh  cream 
colored.    Called  *Antigua  No.  8.'    Weight  of  fruit  2  pounds.    June  7,  1914." 
(Cook,) 

38579.  Trifolium  befens  L.    Fabaoen.  Wild  white  elover. 

From  Chester,  England.  Procured  from  B£r.  James  Hunter.  Received 
April,  1914. 
"An  indigenous  variety  of  white  clover  of  Kentish  origin  which,  owing  to  its 
success  in  experiments  made  by  the  Armstrong  College  at  Cockle  Park,  has 
lately  been  much  sought  after.  It  is  a  very  desirable  variety  of  white  clover, 
is  very  permanent,  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  white  Dutch  clover,  inasmuch 
as  one  pound  of  seed  of  the  wild  variety  seems  to  be  as  effective  as  two  pounds 
of  the  Dutch.    It  is  well  suited  for  pasture."     (Hnnter.) 

38580.  Elephantorhhiza  elephantina  (Burch.)  Skeels.     Mimo- 
(BlepTiantorrhiza  hurchellii  Benth.)  [sacese. 

From  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,  botanist,  Agricultural  Supply  Association.    Received  June  19,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  25941  and  31309  for  previous  Introductions. 

"  The  plants  of  this  genus  can  hardly  be  said  to  grow  to  shrub  size ;  they  are 
merely  shrublets  of  annual  growth,  1  to  2  feet  high,  from  perennial  roots. 
Tieaves  blpinnate,  with  6  to  8  pairs  of  pinnse,  each  many  foliate,  the  leaflets  half 
nn  inch  long,  obliquely  linear.  Racemes  simple  or  branched,  many  flowered,  2  to 
4  inches  long,  rising  from  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves;  the  flowers  shortly 
pedlcelled,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long,  yellowish.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  5. 
free.  Stamens  10,  ovary  sessile,  many  ovuled.  Pod  6  to  8  inches  long,  li  inches 
wide,  thin,  with  a  persistent  margin  from  which  the  valves  dehisce  separately. 
E,  elephantina  is  the  only  Cape  species,  being  distinguished  from  the  other,  a 
Transvaal  plant,  by  its  linear  pointed  leaflets.  The  huge  roots  are  rich  in 
tannin,  and  were  formerly  used  largely  in  colonial  tanning,  and  are  still  pre- 
ferred for  the  production  of  a  certain  color  and  quality  not  obtained  with  other 
tanning  materials.  Its  cultivation  has  not  been  attempted,  and  the  natural 
supply  is  Insufilcient  to  meet  a  large  commercial  demand.'*  (£fim,  Forest  Flora 
oi  Cape  Colony.) 

38581  to  38583. 

From  Guatemala.  Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  tSie  Bur^iu  of  Plant 
Industry.    Received  June  20  and  23,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Cook 

38581.  Pebsea  amebicana  Miller.    Lauracee.  Avocado. 
{PerBea  gratUHma  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Antigua,  .Guatemala.  Fruit  from  tree  described  under  S.  P.  L 
No.  38549. 

38582.  Chamasdobea  sp.    Phoenicaeee.  Pacaya  palm. 
From  San  Antonio,  Guatemala. 

"  June  5,  1914.  Perhaps  not  the  same  species  as  the  pacaya  of  Cohan. 
A  somewhat  smaller  palm,  with  the  pinntt  closer  together  and  somewhat 
broader." 
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88681  to  S868S— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook.) 

38583.  Pebsba  Americana  Miller.    Lanraceee.  Avocado. 
iPersea  graiissima  Gaertn.  {.) 

From  Antigua,  Guatemala. 

"  Slightljr  pear  shaped,  bard  shelled,  flesh  thick,  firm.  'Antiffua  No.  2.* 
Collected  June  6,  1914,  in  the  market  at  Antigua.  Surface  green,  rough ; 
shell  thick ;  seed  small." 

38584  to  38586.    Penkisetum  olaucum  (L.)  R.  Brown.    Poace®. 
(Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.)  Pearl  millet. 

From  Victoria,  Kamerun,  Grerman  West  Africa.    Presented  by  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station.    Received  June  1,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  the 
director. 
**  Seed  from  the  Mora  residency  in  the  German  lands  near  Lake  Chad.    The 
resident  writes :  *  These  species  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  residency.'    For  the 
construction  of  flrkiboden  the  Maasaggoa  adjagama  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38570]  is  pre- 
ferred.   The  latter  is  only  sowed  after  the  rainy  season,  the  others  at  the  rainy 
f^ason." 

38584.  **Argum  breke.    Planted  during  the  rainy  season.'* 

38585.  "Argum  matia.    Planted  during  the  rainy  season.** 

38586.  "Argum  mora.    Sown  during  the  rainy  season." 

38587.  Persea  Americana  Miller.    Lauracete.  Avocado*. 
(Persea  gratUaima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Antigua,  Guatemala.    Collected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Received  June  26,  1914. 
*'Antigua  No.  1.    From  the  same  tree  as  the  bud  wood  [S.  P.  L  No.  38549]. 
June  6,  1914."     (Cook.) 

38588.  Cocops  rivalis  O.  F.  Cook.    Phoenicaceae.  Falxn. 
From  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hess,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station.  Received  June  16,  1914. 
"  Plants  of  the  rarest  and  prettiest  of  Porto  Rico  palms.  This  species  greatly 
resembles  in  habit  and  appearance  Oeonoma  gracilU,  but  has  more  leaflets. 
At  its  type  location  it  is  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  with  tho  roots 
in  the  water,  and  in  another  location  some  8  miles  distant  in  an  apparently 
dry  limestone  ravine;  there  are  probably  not  more  than  a  couple  of  dozen 
specimens  left,  and  among  this  less  than  half  a  dozen  fruiting  trees;  being 
of  little  value  to  the  natives  they  are,  when  large  enough,  cut  down  for  fence 
posts."     iHe»9.) 

38589  to  38600. 

From  Cairo,  Egypt.    Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  horticulturist, 
Egyptian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Glzeh,  at  the  request  of  Prof.  S.  C. 
Mason,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     Received   June  15,   1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Brown,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 
38589  to  38591.    Zea  mays  L.    Poacete.  Com. 

88589.    **AfnHcani  (American).'* 
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38689  to  38600— Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Brown.) 
88590.    '*Beladi  (Bgyptlan)." 

"Beladl  is  the  earll^t  Tariety.  It  is  short,  with  a  thin  stem 
and  a  smaU  cob  and  grain.  It  is  a  light  cropper  and  ripens  in  less 
than  three  months.  The  seed  is  yellow  or  white  and  round.  It  is 
much  grown  near  towns  for  human  consumption."  (Foaden  and 
Fletcher,  Textbook  of  Egyptian  Agriculture.) 
38501.  *'BUtani." 
88502.    HoLCUs  sobghum  L.    Poacete.  Sorgbum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
"  Isnawi:* 

38503.  Zea  mats  L.    Foacese.  Com. 
"  Nah  el  OamaV* 

"  Neb  el  Gamel  is  the  variety  probably  most  extensively  grown.  It  is 
tall,  thick  stemmed,  with  a  large  cob  and  large,  flat,  translucent  grains. 
The  name  is  given  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  grain  to  the  tooth 
of  a  camel.  The  yield  is  large,  but  it  requires  liberal  manuring  to  produce 
full  crops.  It  Is  late  in  ripening,  occupying  the  land  about  four  months.'* 
(Foaden  and  Fletcher,  Textbook  of  Egyptian  Agriculture,) 

38504.  HoLCUS  bobghum  L.    Poacese.  Sorffhom. 
(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 

"Eicaiga." 
38505  to  38508.    Zea  mays  L.    Poaceee.  Com. 

38505.     *'Fayoumi»  38506.     « Jf anpaZatri." 

88507.     "  Sinebra." 

**  Resembles  Neb  el  Qam^l  somewhat  in  habit,  but  is  not  so  vigor- 
ous.    The  cobs  are  smaller  than  Neb  el  Oamel,  but  larger  than 
Beladi.  .The  grain  is  translucent."     (Foaden  and  Fletcher,   Text- 
book of  Egyptian  Agriculture,) 
38508.    "  HadaH,"* 
88500.    HoLcus  bobohum  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

(Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
**Saifl  beladi  rafeh  (Thin  Summer  Egyptian).** 
38600.    Zea  mays  L.    Poace».  Com. 

"Safra  (yellow)." 

38601.    Cereus  TBiANGiTiiABiB  Miller.    Cactacese.  Pitaya. 

From  the  city  of  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Collected  by  Mr.  O.  P.  CJook,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Received  June  20,  1914. 
'*From  the  market,  city  of  Guatemala.  June,  1914.  Pitaya,  not  pituhaya, 
as  in  Porto  Rico.  Outer  surface  of  fruit  old  rose  in  color,  including  flesh  and  skin. 
Pulp  of  interior  bright  magenta,  with  more  red  than  magenta  (Ridgway  No.  46), 
but  not  so  much  as  rosolane  purple,  and  somewhat  lighter  than  either,  but  ap- 
pearing darker  from  the  black  seeds.  The  flesh  is  not  as  dark  as  a  purple  beet, 
but  of  nearly  the  same  color.  Taste  is  very  pleasant,  very  slightly  add,  not 
unlike  watermelon  or  like  prickly  pear  fruits,  but  seeds  delicate  and  thin  walled, 
so  that  they  are  readily  chewed,  like  seeds  of  the  fig.  The  pulp  does  not  seem 
stick>%  but  each  seed  is  inclosed  in  a  separate  vesicle,  purple  like  the  pulp,  but 
apparently  much  more  sticky,  that  adheres  readily  to  the  finger  or  to  any  dry 
surface.  This  doubtless  serves  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  seeds  to  tree 
trunks,  where  the  plants  grow  as  epiphytes,  or  to  walls." 
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38602  to  38617. 

From  La  Paz,  Bolivia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Horace  Q.  Knowles.    Received 
June  19,  1914.    Tubers  of  the  following ;  quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Knowles. 
38602  to  38615.     Solanum  tuberosum  L.    Solanaceee.  Potato. 

38602   to   38604.    *'AncO'Choque    (papa   hlanea   de  monda,   white 
potato  without  admixture  with  other  variety)." 
38602.     A.  38603.     B.  38604.     C. 

38605  to  38607.    "  Chiar  imiUa  (papa  para  caldo,  potato  for  soup)/' 

38605.     A.  38606.     B.  38607.     G. 

38608.    *'  Mamani  {papa  de  monda,  potato  of  unmixed  variety)." 
38600.    ^Phihu  (papa  de  mesa,  table  potato)." 

38610.  Purple  potato,  round.  38613.    Dark  purple,  long. 

38611.  Reddish  potato,  round.  38614.    White  potato,  small. 

38612.  Dark  purple  potato,  round.    38615.     Black  potato. 
88616.    Uixucus  tuberosus  Oaldas.    Basellacese.  TTlluco. 

**VUucu  papa  lisa  (smooth  potato).     N6t  a  true  potato,  but  Ullucui 
tubero8U8  of  the  family  Basellaceee.'* 
38617.     Solanum  tuberosum  L.    Solanaces.  Potato. 

Purple,  long  bent. 

38618  to  38632. 

From  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt 
Davy,   botanist,   Agricultural    Supply   Association.     Received    June   19, 
1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Davy,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 
38618  to  38631.     Tbitioum  spp.    Poaceee.  Wheat. 

38618  to  38621.    Triticum  aestivum  L. 

(Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 

38618.  "  Standerton  Winter  wheat.    No.  14082." 

38619.  "(No.  14084.)  Potchefstroom  White  wheat.  This  re- 
sembles the  beardless  Wit  Wolkoren,  but  the  glumes  are 
smooth  and  shiny.  A  few  specimens  can  generally  be  found 
In  any  field  of  wheat,  but  I  have  seen  only  one  pure  stand, 
and  that  was  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dirk  Nolte,  Groot  Marico. 
Three  seasons  ago  Mr.  Nolte  picked  out  a  few  ears  from 
among  his  other  wheats  and  sowed  them  apart  from  the 
others,  harvesting  the  seed  by  Itself.  Last  season  he  sowed 
from  the  progeny  about  a  bag  of  seed,  and  now  has  30  to  40 
bags,  which  will  enable  him  to  test  Its  comparative  yield  and 
milling  qualities.  This  variety  is  sometimes  known  as  KaaU 
hop,  but  this  name  applies  equally  to  other  sorts."  (TranM- 
vaal  Agricultural  Journal,  vol.  6,  no.  22,  p.  250,  1908,) 

38620.  "(No.  14085.)     Caledon  Baard  wheat." 

38621.  "(No.  14081.)     Spring  wheat." 
88622.    Triticum  durum  Desf. 

"(No.  14087.)     Apulia  (durum). 
38623.    Triticum  aestivum  L. 
{Triticum  vulgare  Vill.) 
••(No.  14088.)     Grimbeek's  Kleinkoren."^ 
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88618  to  88632— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy.) 
88624  and  38625.    Tstticum  dubuic  Desf. 

88624.  "(No.  14069.)  Theunisaen  (danim).  The  TheunUsen 
shows  an  interestins:  transition  from  durum  to  soft  type,  which 
our  millers  think  may  make  it  useful  in  time." 

88625.  "(No.  14090.)    Medeah  wheat*' 

88626  to  38631.    Tarncxnc  AESTivnif  L. 
(Triticwn  vulgare  Yill.) 

38626.  "(No.  14091.)  Ecksteen  wheat  Resembles  the  WU 
Kleinkoren  [S.  P.  I.  No.  88628],  hut  is  said  to  be  some  three 
weeks  earlier  in  coming  to  maturity.**  (Transvaal  Agricul- 
tural Journal,  vol.  6,  no,  22,  p,  250,  1908.) 

38627.  "(No.  14093.)     Fourie  wheat** 

38628.  "(No.  14094.)  Wit  Kleinkoren.  A  short-stalked  small- 
eared,  white,  bearded,  glabrous  wheat  By  many  farmers 
it  is  considered  the  best  wheat  of  the  country,  though  others 
prefer  the  softer  grained,  beardless  Wolkorens.  On  many 
farms  it  was  lost  during  the  war  and  has  not  again  been  ob- 
tained, but  some  plants  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  whent 
field,  and  a  few  farmers  have  reestablished  their  stocks  by 
selecting  two  or  three  and  growing  them  separately;  these 
farmers  are  now  in  a  position  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  The 
plants  of  Kleinkoren  are  low  of  stature  as  compared  with  the 
Wolkorens,  hence  the  name  Kleinkoren;  the  ears  are  smaller 
and  average  fewer  grains  than  in  the  Wolkoretis,  but  it  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  great  variation  in  size  under  similar  conditions 
that  this  fault  could,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  improved 
away.  Kleinkoren  is  said  to  require  much  manure,  and  it  is  not 
recommended  for  unmanured  lands  unless  they  are  very  rich. 
In  the  Crocodile  Valley  it  is  usualiy  grown  on  lands  manured 
with  kraal  manure  and  cropped  with  the  tobacco  during  the 
previous  summer.**  (Transvaal  Agricultural  Journal,  roL  6, 
no.  22,  p.  250,  1908.) 

38629.  "(No.  14095.)  Rooi  Wolkoren.  A  beardless,  tall-grow- 
ing, heavy-headed  variety,  stooling  well,  1.  e.,  producing  a  large 
number  of  stalks  from  a  single  root ;  tlic  grains  run  from  75  to 
109  per  ear ;  the  outer  glumes  are  densely  clothed  with  brown- 
ish red  down,  hence  the  name  Wolkoren.  This  is  the  most 
widely  grown  variety  in  the  Marico  and  Oocodile  Valleys,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  most  farmers  it  divides  honors  with  Klein- 
koren as  one  of  the  two  best  wheats  for  these  regions.  For 
poor  and  unmanured  lands  it  is  considered  the  best  wheat 
grown.  The  tool  is  considered  objectionable,  as  it  is  said  to 
felt  the  sieves  of  the  machines ;  in  damp  seasons  it  hinders  the 
drying  out  of  the  sheaves,  as  the  moisture  is  retained  longer 
than  on  the  smooth  ears  of  the  Kleinkorens.'*  (Transvaal  Ag- 
ricultural Journal,  vol.  6,  no.  22,  p.  252,  1908.) 

38630.  "(No.  14096.)     Oluyas  Early  wheat" 

38631.  "(No.  14097.)     Australian  Early  wheat" 
88632.     Ebythbina  zetheri  Harvey.     Fabaces. 

"A  very  ornamental  hardy  herbaceous  perennial.     Flowers  scarlet* 
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38633.    Festtla  sp.    Apiacese.  Asaf  etida. 

From  Teheran,  Persia.  Presented  by  Mr.  Craig  W.  Wadsworth,  American 
consul  general.  Received  June  19,  1914. 
"Ferula,  which  produces  the  asafetida  of  commerce,  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Meshed  and  Kerman.  I  wrote  to  the  former  place,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  seed;  however,  one  of  our  missionaries  at  Meshed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  British  consul,  succeeded  In  obtaining  these  roots."  (TTodt- 
toorth.) 

38634  to  38637. 

From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Ooding,  Ameri- 
can consul  general.  Received  June  20,  1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Goding. 

38634.  AcHBADELPHA  MAMMOSA  (L.)  Gook.    Sapotaceffi.  Sapote. 
(Lucuma  mammosa  Gaertn.  f.) 

For  previous  introductions  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  35673  and 
37813. 

38635.  Annona  squamosa  L.    Annonacese.  Sugar-apple. 
"  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  an  orange,  with  pale-green  skin,  the  markings 

of  which  resemble  dressed  alligator  hide.  Within,  the  appearance  and 
taste  resemble  the  other  species.  It  grows  on  a  bush  found  in  the  low 
coastal  districts  of  Ecuador." 

38636.  CtPBOMAMDBA  BETACEA  (Gbv.)  Soudt.     Solauaceffi. 

Tree  tomato. 

"Seeds  of  a  fruit  locally  called  *Totnate  de  arhol,*  found  growing  in 
the  lowlands,  but  will  stand  a  certa!in  degree  of  frost.  This  tree  tomato 
grows  on  a  tree  of  good  proportions,  about  10  feet  high.  The  fruit,  ovoid 
In  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  is  of  a  bright  reddish  color ;  the 
skin,  the  interior  divisions  of  them,  the  seeds,  and  the  taste  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  ordinary  tomato." 
38687.     Pbunus  salicifolia  H.  B.  K.    Amygdalaceae.         Wild  cherry. 

"Seeds  of  a  fruit  locally  called  capulies,  found  growing  in  the  low- 
lands, but  will  stand  a  certain  degree  of  frost.  This  wild  cherry  grows 
on  a  large  tree  from  which  very  hard  lumber  is  made.  It  is  said  to  be 
proof  against  insect  borers  and  Is  used  extensively  where  a  strong  and 
durable  material  is  required.     The  fruit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste." 

38638  to  38640.    Persea  Americana  Miller.    Lauracese. 

{Persea  gratissima  Gaertn.  f.)  AvocacLo. 

From  Antigua,  Guatemala.    Ck)llected  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Gook,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    Received  June  19,  1914. 
From  the  same  tree  as  the  bud  wood  (S.  P.  I.  No.  38549). 

38638.  No.  1.  38640.  No.  8. 

38639.  No.  2. 

38641  and  38642.    Passiflora  spp.    Passifloracese. 

Passion  fruit. 
From  Bogota,  Colombia.     Presented  by  Gapt.  H.  R.  Lemly,  U.  S.  Army, 
retired.    Received  June  24,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Capt.  Lemly. 
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38641  and  38642— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Capt.  H.  R  Lemlj.) 

88641.  PA08IFLOBA    MAI.IFOKlfI8  H 

"  Curuba.  A  vine,  bearing  fniit,  yellow  when  ripe,  saflDron-colored  pnlp. 
To  be  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar. 

"This  Curuba  flourishes  at  this  altitude,  9,000  feet,  and  a  constsnt 
temperature  of  about  60*  F.  in  the  shade.  It  ought  to  grow  Id  the 
United  States.'* 

88642.  Passifloba  ugulabis  Juss. 

"  Oranadilla,    Fruit  of  the  passion  vine ;  gre^iish  yellow  when  ripe:' 

38643.  Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabacese.  AUalfa. 

From  Tripoli,  Africa.  Presented  by  Dr.  F,  Franceschi,  BogUaaco,  Genca, 
Italy.  Received  June  25.  1914. 
"  Var.  khobezy.  This  variety  grows  larger  and  yields  more  foliage  than  tbe 
ordinary  type.  It  appears  to  be  very  common  and  the  seed  costs  twice  as  much. 
B3cx)eriments  made  at  the  Agricultural  School  of  Portici  have  shown  that  it  Is 
rather  tender  and  will  be  fit  only  foi:  Florida  and  southern  California,  perb&ps 
also  for  breeding  purposes."     (Franceschi.) 

38644.  Plukenetia  gonophora  Muell.  Arg.    Eupborbiacese. 

From  Victoria,  Kamerun,  German  West  Africa.  Presented  by  the  exped- 
ment  station.  Received  June  27,  1914.  * 
Another  oil  fruit  which  springs  from  the  creeping  plant  which  is  cultivate:: 
everywhere  in  the  Ossidinge  district  in  the  fields  among  maize  and  can  be  ot- 
tained  in  great  quantity  was  sent  in  to  us  also  by  Dr.  Mansfield,  district  nmgL^ 
trate.  Prof.  Gllg  determined  the  fruit  as  Plukenetia  conophora.  The  this- 
shelled  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  contains  a  firm,  round,  hard,  ol) 
kernel,  loose  In  the  shell.  The  kernel  as  well  as  the  oil  contains  no  harmfj 
substance,  as  various  experiments  with  animals  show ;  it  is  used  by  the  nati^e^ 
as  a  cooking  oil.  It  belongs  also,  like  the  linseed  oil  (to  which  it  is  very  siini 
lar  in  other  ways),  to  the  drying  oils.  It  will  be  very  valuable  as  a  sobetitutr 
for  linseed  oil,  which  is  rising  In  price  from  year  to  year  and  which  is  a  nv 
product  for  linoleum  and  varnish  making.  The  kernels  without  the  shells 
weigh  4  to  5  grams.  The  native  name  of  the  plant  is  Ngari,  The  fatty  resid^r 
contains  7.3  grams  nitrogen — 45.6  per  cent  protein.  The  investigation  of  tbe 
oil  gives  the  following  data: 
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}8645.    Olea  fovbolata  E.  Meyer.    Oleaceae.  Wild  olive* 

From  Cape  Town,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mally, 

entomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  C.  P. 

Ix>unsburyp  Division  of  Entomology,  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Received  June  27,  1914. 

"Collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  East  London,  Cape  Province."  ( Matty.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  25846  and  38788  for  previous  introductions. 

"A  tree  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  9  to  15  inches  stem  diameter,  usually  found  in 

^hat  is  or  has  been  dense  forest,  and  with  a  clean,  straight  stem  so  similar  in 

larking  to  black  iron  wood    (O.  laurifolia)  that  expert  woodcutters  seldom 

ifferentiate  between  the  two,  but  if  they  do  it  is  considered  of  little  impor- 

mce  which  is  used,  the  value  being  considered  about  equal,  except  that  its 

Ize  makes  this  more  suitable  for  disselbooms  (poles)  than  O.  laurifolia,  while 

)r  heavy  timber  the  latter  is  the  better.    Leaves  elliptical  or  oblong,  varying  a 

[XHl  deal  in  size  and  form,  sometimes  oval,  usually  about  2  inches  long,  three- 

>urths  of  an  inch  to  11  inches  wide,  bluntly  pointed,  entire,  coriaceous,  gla- 

rous  glossy  above,  pale  below,  and  with  more  or  less  hairy  pits  in  the  axils  of 

le  veins  on  the  lower  surface.    Panicles  axillary,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves, 

(w  flowered ;  flowers  one-fourth  of  an  inch  across,  white ;  petals  hooded,  fruit 

ilf  an  inch  long,  elliptical,  purpie,  nearly  dry,  with  a  large  l-seeded  stone. 

ommon  in  all  the  eastern  and  Natal  forests,  seldom  so  large  as  O.  laurifolia, 

id  not  naore  sound.    Fourcade  gives  its  properties  as  '  Weight,  63  pounds  per 

ibic  foot ;  relative  hardness,  7 ;  coeflicient  of  elasticity,  1,024  tons ;  modulus  of 

ipture,  6.22  tons;  crushing  load,  4.5  tons  per  square  inch.*"     (Sim,  Forest 

lora  of  Cape  Colony). 

3646.    BuBUS  BOGOTENsis  H.  B.  K.    Rosaceae.  Blackberry. 

From  Fusagasuga,  Colombia.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rockwood,  clerk  of 
the  American  Legation,  Bogota,  Colombia.    Received  June  25,  1914. 
"  Seeds  of  a  large  blackberry  from  Fusagasuga."     (Rockwood.) 

)647*     Mekremia  hederacea  (Burm.)  Hallier.    Convolvulaceae. 
(Convolvulus  flavus  WlUd.) 
From  the  island  of  Guam.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  through  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry.  Received  June  29,  1914. 
'*A  twining  vine  of  the  convolvulus  family  which  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
*age  plant  here.  It  is  very  common  here  and  springs  up  as  volunteer  growth 
newly  cleared  and  fallow  fields  at  any  time  of  the  year  providing  there  is 
fiicient  moisture  to  germinate  the  seed.  We  have  a  tract  of  unseeded  ground 
the  station  with  an  area  of  approximately  2  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  cov- 
m1  with  this  growth,  and  during  the  past  three  months  three  mature 
ws  have  been  pasturing  upon  this  tract  exclusively  and  have  made  good 
Ins  every  month,  and  this  during  a  season  when  growth  of  most  forage  plants 
backward  and  cattle  generally  have  a  tendency  to  fall  in  flesh.  The  tract 
uid  probably  furnish  plenty  of  pasture  for  two  or  three  head  of  animals  in 
lition  to  the  three  that  are  now  maintained  upon  it.  I  am  not  aware  of 
f  other  forage  plant  here  for  which  stock  in  general  seem  to  have  an  equal 
isli.  Animals  at  the  station  showing  a  loss  of  appetite,  during  periods  of 
er,  liave  frequently  refused  all  else  than  this  and  the  leaves  of  the  bread- 
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38647— Continued. 

fruit  tree,  and  this  little  Tine  is  generally  the  last  nourishment  to  be  declined. 
I  wish,  howerer,  to  cautlcm  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  this  seed,  as  the  tend- 
ency which  this  plant  shows  to  reseed  the  soil  and  perpetuate  itself  for  year 
after  year  on  a  given  tract  of  land  might  malEe  it  a  pest  and  a  very  troublesome 
one.  Here  it  sometimes  appears  in  cornfields  after  cultivation  is  discontinued 
and  acts  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  related  morning-glory  pest  of  Kansas  com 
fields."     (Thompson.) 

Distribution, — A  perennial  twining  vine  with  yellow  flowers,  found  in  tropical 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  eastward  through  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Philippines. 

38648  and  38649. 

From  St.  Croix,  Danish  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Dr.  Longfield  Smith, 
director,   Agricultural   Experiment   Station.     Received   Juno   27,    1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Smith,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 
38048.    Gabica  papaya  L.    Papayacee.  Papaya. 

"Seeds  of  a  very  fine  papaya." 
38040.    Tabebuia  pentaphtixa  (L.)  Hemsley. '  Bignoniaces. 

"A  very  fine  flowering  tree.  The  grandparent  of  these  seeds  is  grow- 
ing in  Dominica,  and  when  in  flower  presents  the  most  handsome  ap- 
pearance." 

"A  tree  of  the  forest,  glabrous,  with  opposite  compound,  rigid  leaves; 
leaflets  petioiulate,  elliptical,  five  and  four;  calyx  campanulate,  slightly 
bilabiate;  corolla  white  or  rose,  glabrous,  puberulent  on  the  inside,  with 
five  slightly  unequal  lobes;  four  didynamous  stamens;  ovary  with  two 
cells;  capsule  linear,  elongated,  subcylindric,  with  3-keeled  valves.  This 
tree,  very  widely  distributed,  gives  a  beautiful  wood  for  cabinetwork 
and  Is  much  sought  after  for  wheelwright's  work.  The  bark  is  consid- 
ered a  febrifuge."     {Lanessan,  Plantes  Utiles  des  Colonies  Francaises.) 

38650  to  38658. 

From  Manila,  P.  I.    Presented  by  the  Manila  City  Nursery,  through  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Boyle,  assistant  horticulturist.  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila. 
Received  June  26,  1914. 
38050.    Adenantheba  pavonina  L.    Mimosaceae.  Coral-bean  tree. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  31585  (under  the  name  Ormosia  calavensis),  36806, 
and  38117  for  previous  introductions  and  descriptioa. 

"A  large  deciduous  tree  met  with  in  the  moist  forests  of  Bengal, 
Assam,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Burma,  and  readily  propagated  by  seed. 
A  gum  is  said  to  be  afforded  by  it  The  wood  is  powdered  and  used 
as  a  dye  and  is  the  red  paste  with  which  the  Brahmans  color  their 
foreheads  after  bathing.  Taylor  says  a  decoction  of  both  the  seeds  and 
wood  is  used  in  pulmonary  affections  and  as  an  external  application 
in  chronic  ophthalmia.  The  timber  is  much  employed  for  house  build- 
ing and  cablnetmaking.  The  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  eaten,  are 
bright  and  therefore  used  for  rosaries  and  as  weights  (about  4  grains). 
Ground  to  a  paste  with  borax  they  form  a  useful  cement"  {Watt, 
Commeroial  Products  of  India.) 
88051.    Bauhinia  tomentosa  L.    Oiesalpiniacee.        St.  Thomas  tree. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  18685  for  previous  introducUon. 
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Distribution, — ^A  shrub  with  large  showy  yellow  flowers  In  cinsters 
toQDd  In  tropical  Africa  and  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
38658.     Ganangium  odobatum  (Tjam.)  Balll.    Annonacete. 

(Cananga  odorata  Lam.)  Ylangr-ylaniT. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  20908  and  35243  for  previons  Introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

"A  tree  bearing  a  profusion  of  greenish  yellow  fragrant  flowers  with 
long,  fringelike  petals,  from  which  the  perfume  Uang-Uang  [ylang-ylang] 
is  made.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  entire,  ovate  oblong,  finely  acuminate, 
puberulous  beneath ;  sepals  3 ;  petals  6,  in  two  series,  narrowly  linear ; 
stamens  many,  linear,  borne  at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  the  connective 
produced  into  a  lanceolate,  acute  process;  ovaries  many;  style  oblong; 
ripe  carpels  about  12,  ovoid  or  obovoid,  black,  6  to  12  seeded. 

"Bark  of  tree  smooth,  ashy;  trunk  straight  normally,  but  in  Guam 
often  twisted  out  af  shape  by  hurricanes.  Its  wood  is  soft  and  white 
and  not  very  durable,  but  in  Samoa  the  natives  make  small  canoes 
of  it,  and  the  Malayans  hollow  out  the  trunks  into  drums  or  tom-toms. 
In  Guam  straight  trunks  of  sufficient  size  for  canoes  are  never  found. 

"This  tree  Is  found  in  Java,  the  Philippines,  and  in  many  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  It  is  widely  cultivated  In  the  Tropics.  Its  Introduc- 
tion Into  Guam  is  comparatively  recent;  but  the  fruit-eating  pigeons 
are  spreading  it  gradually  over  the  island.  The  natives  sometimes  use 
its  flowers  to  perfume  coconut  oil.  In  Samoa  it  is  very  highly  esteemed. 
Its  fringelike  flowers  are  there  strung  into  wreaths  and  garlands  by 
the  natives,  together  with  the  drupes  of  Pandanus  and  the  scarlet  fruit 
of  Capsicum* 

"Hang-ilang  trees  may  be  readily  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or 
seeds.  These  should  be  planted  in  orchards  or  groves  8  meters  apart. 
They  thrive  well  on  most  tropical  islands  and  in  countries  with  moist, 
warm  climates.  About  the  third  year  the  flowers  appear.  They  bloom 
continuously,  so  that  flowers  and  fruit  may  be  always  found  on  the 
same  tree. 

"  From  the  flowers  a  pleasantly  scented  volatile  oil  is  derived,  known 
in  commerce  as  the  oil  of  ilang-ilang.  In  the  Philippines  and  the  East 
Indies  this  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  an  oil  extracted  from  the 
flowers  of  Michelia  champaca.  Ilang-ilang  oil  is  obtained  by  steam  dis- 
tillation. In  this  process  steam  is  generated  in  a  small  boiler  and 
passed  into  a  closed  vessel  containing  the  flowers.  The  mixed  water  and 
oil  vapor  as  it  leaves  this  vessel  is  condensed,  and  the  oil  separated  from 
the  water  by  decantation.  In  the  Philippines,  German  distillers  have  ob- 
tained it  in  the  ratio  of  about  25  grams  from  5  kilometers  of  flowers 
(0.5  per  cent).  It  finds  a  ready  market  in  Paris,  Nice,  and  Grasse,  and 
is  used  also  by  perfumers  in  London,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort. 
The  best  quality  of  oil  is  perfectly  clear  and  very  fragrant.  The  second 
quality  is  yellowish  and  turbid.  A  perfume  is  also  derived  from  the 
blossoms  by  the  method  known  as  enfieurage,  as  with  jasmines  and  other 
fragrant  flowers.  By  this  princess  the  fragrant  oil  is  absorbed  by  refined 
fats,  butter,  or  oil  spread  over  trays,  on  the  surfaces  of  which  the  flowers 
are  sprinkled.  These  are  changed  at  frequent  intervals  and  the  fat 
'  worked '  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  surface  each  time  the  new  flowers  are 
laid  upon  it  Finally  it  is  scraped  off  the  tray,  melted,  strained,  and 
poured  into  Jars  in  the  form  of  a  pomade.    When  oil  is  used  in  this 
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process,  layers  of  coMon  are  steeped  in  it,  spread  upon  trays,  and  tiie 
flowers  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  after  which  the  oil  is  pressed  out. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  use  fresh  oil.  Coconut  oil  is  liable  to  become 
rancid  very  soon. 

"  The  method  used  by  the  natives  to  extract  the  perfume  is  yery  simple 
The  flowers  are  put  into  coconut  oil  and  allowed  to  remain  there  a 
short  time,  after  which  they  are  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  on«. 
The  process  is  hastened  by  heating  the  oil.  To  avoid  excessive  heat  thp 
vessel  used  for  the  process  is  partly  filled  with  water  and  the  oil  poure<l 
upon  it  This  prevents  the  temperature  rising  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  lower' 'specific  gravity  of  the  oil  keeps  it  separate  from 
the  water.  The  Macassar  oil  of  commerce  '  is  coconut  oil  in  which  the 
flowers  of  Cananga  odorata  and  Michelia  champaca  have  been  digested.* 
i8pon*9  Encyclopedia,  vol  2,  p.  1^22.  1882,)  Ilang-llang  oil  is  becoming 
an  important  article  of  export  from  the  Philippines.  From  the  commer- 
cial monthly  summary,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AfTairs  (May, 
1904),  it  appears  that  the  amount  exported  is  steadily  increasing.** 
(Safford,  Useful  Plants  of  Ouam.) 

38653.  Delonix  bec.ia   (BoJ.)   Rafln.     OflBsalpiniaceie. 

iPoinciana  regia  BoJ.)  Boyal  poindana. 

"A  rapid-growing  tree  with  broad  top  and  wide-spreading  branches. 
Leaves  gracefully  bipinnate,  30  to  60  cm.  long,  with  10  to  20  pairs  of 
pinnie,  each  pinna  with  numerous  small  oval  leaflets;  flowers  large,  jn 
large  racemes,  bright  scarlet,  the  upper  petal  striped  with  yellow ;  calyx 
segments  valvate;  petals  5,  clawed,  obovate;  stamens  10,  free,  exsorted; 
pod  flat,  straplike,  15  to  60  cm.  long.  This,  handsome  wnamental  tree 
is  a  native  of  Madagascar.  It  has  become  widely  spread,  and  is  now 
found  In  all  tropical  countries.  It  yields  a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown 
mucilaginous  gum,  containing  oxalate  of  lime.*'  (Safford,  UseftU  Planti 
of  Guam.) 

38654.  Samaitea  saman  (Jacq.)  Merrill.    Mimosaceee.        Saxnan  tree. 
{Pithecolobium  saman  Benth.) 

"A  handsome  tree  with  spreading  branches  and  bipinnate  leaves. 
Plnnse  2  to  6  pairs;  leaflets  2  to  7  pairs,  obliquely  ovate  or  obovate 
oblong;  corolla  yellowish;  stamens  light  crimson;  flowers  growing  in 
globose  clusters  like  crimson  pompoms.  Its  pods  contain  a  sweetisii 
pulp  and  are  relished  by  cattle  and  horses.  In  Honolulu  it  is  one  of  tlie 
favorite  shade  trees.*'  (Safford,  Useful  Plants  of  Ouam.) 
88655.  Babtxtlum  inerme  (Roxb.)  Pierre.  Gsesalpiniaces. 
{Peltophorum  ferrugineum  Benth.) 

"A  medium-sized  tree  with  dense  rounded  crowns,  compound  pinnate 
leaves  and  small  leaflets.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  In  large,  terminal, 
erect,  many  flowered  panicles,  the  pods  flat,  rather  broad,  with  a  narrow 
wing  down  one  side.  One  of  the  finest  shade  trees  in  Manila,  and  quite 
frequently  cultivated.  Thrives  well,  gives  a  good  shade,  is  not  decidu- 
ous, and  has  abundant  and  beautiful  flowers.**  (Catalogue^  Manila 
City  Kursery.) 

38656.    Agati  gbandiflora  (L.)  Desv.    VabsLcem, 
{Sesbania  grandi/lora  Polr.) 
Tar.  coooinea. 
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The  species  is  described  {Catalogue,  Manila  City  Nursery)  as  "a 
medium-sized  or  rather  small  tree,  with  compound,  pinnate  leaves  with 
small  oblong  leaflets,  and  very  large  white  flowers,  2|  to  5  Inches  long. 
The  pods  are  long,  slender,  and  pendulous.  A  desirable  ornamental ;  not 
good  for  shade,  however,  as  the  top  Is  rather  thin.  The  large  white 
flowers  are  used  by  the  natives  for  food."  The  variety  differs  in  hav- 
ing red  flowers. 

88657.  Lactuoa  sativa  L.    Gichoriacee.  Lettuce. 
"  I  have  grown  many  varieties  of  lettuce  and  worked  with  a  number 

of  hybrids  produced  in  the  department.  If  my  memory  serves  me  well 
there  is  not  one  variety  or  one  hybrid  which  will  equal  this  lettuce  when 
grown  properly.  It  strongly  resembles  a  cross  between  Grand  Rapids 
and  Golden  Queen,  a  semiopen  and  semiheading  variety.  During  its 
young  stages  of  growth  it  has  the  brightest  golden  color  of  any  lettuce 
of  which  I  know.  This  character  alone  would  make  it  especially  valu- 
able for  garnishing  dishes.  Aside  from  this  it  is  a  very  good  table  let- 
tuce. This  vras  obtained  from  Macao,  a  Portuguese  possession  off  the 
coast  of  China.  Sent  to  the  Manila  Bureau  of  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Scares, 
of  Hongkong,  China."     {Boyle,) 

88658.  Chbysanthemum  sp.    Asteraceie.  Chrysanthemum. 
"A  vegetable  which  is  greatly  used  by  the  Ctdnese  under  the  name  of 

Chung  oi€.  This  vegetable  is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  use  kale  and  spinach.  It  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  both.'* 
{Boyle,) 

38659  to  38663.    Solanum  tuberosum  L.    Solanacese.        Potato. 

From  Warsaw,  Russia.    Presented  by  Mr.  K.  Drewitz,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Edouard  de  Kostecki,  director,  Polish  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.   Received  June  27,  1914. 
Tubers  of  the  following: 

88659.  Warszawa.  88662.    Bohun, 

88660.  Twitez.  88668.     Clio. 
38661.     Wohltmann. 

38664  and  38665. 

From  Burma,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Ware  Hale,  Savannah,  Qtu 
Received  June  26,  1914. 

88664.    Belou  mabmelos  (L.)  I^yons.    Butaces.  BaeL 

{Aegle  marmelos  Correa.) 

For  previous  introductions  and  descriptions,  see  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24450  and 
33094. 

"  The  bael  fruit  of  India.  A  handsome  tree,  native  to  northern  India» 
but  widely  cultivated  throughout  the  Peninsula  as  well  as  in  Ceylon, 
Burma,  Slam,  and  Indo-China.  The  trifoliolate  leaves,  borne  on  wing- 
less petioles,  are  thin  in  texture,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
deciduous.  Although  not  so  hardy  as  the  deciduous  trifoliate  orange  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  bael  fruit  tree  Is  said  to  endure  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold   (20"   F.  or  lower)    in  the  drier  parts  of  northwestern 
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India.     The  fruit  ia  greenish  yellow,  globular,  or  nearly  so,  wring 
from  2  to  6  (usually  4  to  5)  inches  in  diameter.    The  fruit  of  the  mU\ 
tree  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  form.    Hie  lard 
shell,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thicic,  is  filled  with  the  paleorange,  arcnatic 
pulp,  in  which  occur  10  to  15  long,  narrow  cells  containing  the  9ee<i> 
embedded  in  transparent,  tenacious  gum.    These  cells  correspond  to  i.^ 
segments  of  an  orange,  while  the  pulp  is  made  up  of  the  pith  and  t  ^r 
greatly  thickened  fleshy  membranes  separating  the  cells.    The  ripe  fre/ 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  Hindus,  many  of  whom  consider  it  tlie  best  * : 
the  citrus  fruits;  the  European  residents  in  India  often  become  ven 
fond  of  it    Watt  {Dictionary  of  Boonomio  Products  of  /ii^m,  i:J2^> 
soys :  *  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  sweetish,  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  verr 
palatable  and  much  esteemed  and  eaten  by  all  classes.     The  ripe  fruit. 
diluted  with  water,  forms,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  (luantit;^  "^ 
tamarind  and  sugar,  a  delicious  and  cooling  drink.'     The  famous  boc- 
anist,  Roxburgh  (Flora  Indioa,  2:580),  says:  'The  fruit  is  nutritio<& 
warm,  cathartic,  in  taste  delicious,  in  fragrance  exquisite.*    On  the  otbi  r 
hand,  W.  R.  Mustoe,  superintendent.  Government  Archseological  Gardefi> 
Lahore,  India,  writes:  *The  fruit  is  greatly  prized  for  eating  by  t! 
natives,  but  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  palatable  to  the  white  msi 
except  as  a  sherbet/    Sherbet  is  made  from  the  mashed  pulp,  whidi  ^ 
diluted  with  a  little  water  and  then  strained  into  milk  or  soda  watt 
and  sugared  to  taste.     Sometimes  a  little  tamarind   is  added  to  p>- 
a  subacid  flavor.     All  Indian  medical  authorities  agree  that  the  hi- 
fruit  has  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  digestive  system.    The  r!:* 
fruit  is  mildly  laxative  and  is  a  good  simple  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Tl 
unripe  fruit  Is  n  specific  of  the  highest  value  for  dysentery,  but  so  oi} 
that  it  can  be  given  to  children  without  danger.    The  bael  fruit  tree  .* 
widely  cultivated  In  India  and  is  found  in  nearly  every  temple  gaixie 
It  is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  worship  can  not  be  completed  witboat  i: 
leaves.    This  promising  fruit  tree  is  now  being  tested  at  several  ^jil- 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States."    {W.  T.  Swingle.    In  Bai^ 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Sorticultvre,) 

38665.    Cacaba  erosa  (L.)  Kuntze.    Fabaceoe.  Tain  bee 

(PachyrhizuB  angulatus  Rich.) 
"  Seeds  of  an  edible  tuber  bean.  The  tubers  are  usually  the  aae  < 
an  orange.  Flesh  white,  somewhat  like  a  turnip.  It  is  usually  cater 
raw,  though  I  l>elieve  the  Chinese  sometimes  cook  it  with  pork  and  ^' 
Burmese  with  their  curries.  This  vine  requires  a  long  season.  The  ti^ 
Is  cooling  and  refreshing,  being  as  Juicy  as  an  articholce."     {Bate.) 
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Abelmcichus  esculentu8,  37806. 

Abfu,  Pouteria  caimiti   37929. 

Abroma  augusia,  38100. 

Acacia  verek,  38524. 

Achradelpha  mammosa,  37813,  38634. 

viridU,  88478-38481,  38566. 
Adenanihera  pavoninat  38117,  38650. 
Adzuki    bean,     Phaseolus    anfftdarU, 

38442,  38443,  38446. 
Aegle  marmelos.    See  Belou  marmeloi, 
Agati  grandifiora,  38656. 
Aikoku,  Oryza  sativa,  38222. 
Aksaya,  Soja  max,  38214. 
Alnmoen,  Citrus  grandis,  37804. 
Albizzia  sp.,  38285. 
Alder,  Alnu8  ncpalensis,  38290t. 
Aleurites  sp.,  37980. 

fardii,  38527. 

moluccana,  37926. 
Alfalfa,  Medicago  saiiva: 

(China),  38464. 

(France),  37941,  C7942.  38138. 

Khobezy,  38643. 

Mu  hsti,  38464. 

Provence,  37941,  37942. 

(Russia),  38208. 

(Tripoli).  38643. 

(Turkey),  38523. 
Alnus  nepalensis,  38290. 
Alyxia    bracteolosa.    See    Oynopogcn 

bracteolota. 
Amburana  ckMdii,  87906. 
Amendoim  bean,  Pha$eohu  vulgarigf 

37890. 
Ainora  berry,  Rubus  rosaefoliuB,  37885. 
Amores  casadas,  Sesban  macrocarpum^ 

37931. 
Amygdalus  perHca,  38094, 88095, 38178, 
38272-38274,  38416-S8418,  38469, 
38677. 

perHca  platycarpa,  38276,  88276, 
88470. 

pedunculata,  88408. 
Anacardium  exceiUum,  38209. 

occideiUale,  88398. 

rhinocarpus.    See  Anacardifum  e#- 


Anacolo9a  luzonienais,  38396. 
Anco-choque,      Solanum      tuberosum^ 

38602-^8604. 
Andropogon  leucoatachyuM,  37993. 

rulvs.    See  Cymbopogon  rufus. 

torghum  eftusus.    See  Holcus  sor- 
ghum effusus. 
Angola     grass,     Panicum     barbinode, 

37849. 
Annona  cherimola,  38526. 

salzm^mni,  37933. 

senegalensis,  38525. 

spinescens,  37911. 

squamosa,  37818,  37908,.  38636. 
Anona,  Annona  '-— \ 

(Brazil),  3790S,  37911,  37933. 

(Ecuador),  37818,  38635. 

(South  Africa),  38525. 
Anthephora  elegans.    See  AnthepJtora 
hennaphrodita. 

hermaphrodita,  38003,  38008. 
Antigonon  guaiimalense,  38397. 
Aonludd,  Soja  max,  38220. 
Aotsurunoko,  Soja  max,  38217. 
Apple,  Malus  spp. : 

(China).  38279,  38280. 

crab.  88231. 

Ualus  sylvestris,  37683. 

Ta  p'in  kuo,  38279. 

Ta  sha  kuo,  38280. 

Tetovo,  37683. 

Tetovsky,  37683. 

(Turkey),  37683. 
Apricot,    Prunus    armeniaoa,    37744, 
88230,  38281. 

(China),  38280,  38281. 

Dakhleh,  37744. 

(Egypt),  37- M. 

Ta  shui  hsing,  38281. 
Apricot  plum,  Prunus         38282. 

Hslng  mei,  38282. 
Apuwai    ulaula,    Colocaaia    esculenta, 

87693. 
Araca  cagfio,  PHdium  ^.,  38842. 

mirim,  Ptidium  sp.,  37922.' 
Aralia  QuinquefoUa.    Zee  Panax  quin- 
quefol4um. 
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Araticnm.    See  Annona  spp.  and  £ol- 

linia  spp. 
Arbor  vitae.  Thuja  arienUilU,  37C  ). 
Argiim    breke,    Pennisetum    glaucum, 
38584. 
matia,  Pennisetum  glaucum^  38686. 
moro,  PennUelam  glaucum,  38686. 
ArUtida  sanctae  luciae,  37986. 
ArUtocUsia  esculenta.  See  under  878Q2. 
Ariitolochia  galeata,  37893. 
Arrhenaiherum  eUitius,  38036. 
ArtocarpuM  odoratissima,  38377. 
Asafetida,  Ferula  sp.,  38633. 
Asl,  SafUalum  sp.,  3812& 
Asparagus  asparagoides,  38143. 
oooperi,  38142. 
medeoloides.     See  Asparagus  as* 

paragoides, 
tenuifolius,  37713,  37940. 
Aialantia  sp.,  88386. 

biM^/olia.    See  £:et;ertnia  buxifoUa. 
ceylanica,  38297. 

glauca.     See  ^remooitriM  glauca. 
monophylla,  38511. 
A^tolea  spp.,  87899,  37910. 

funifera,  37868. 
Ava,  Piper  methysticum,  38291. 
Athena  aa<it?a,  37708. 
Avocado,  Persea  americana: 

Antigua  No.  1,  38549,  38587.  38638. 
No.  2,  38583,  38639. 
No.  3,  38578,  38640. 
Dleseldorff,  38401,  38402.  38477. 
(Guatemala),  38400-38402,  38477, 
38549-38564,  38578.  38681,  38583, 
38587,  38638-^640. 
Axonopus  sp.,  37995. 

chrysohlepharis,  37987. 
Azeltona,  Syzygium  sp.,  37^2. 

Babricou  bean,  CanavaH  sp.,  37722. 
Backhousia  bancroftii,  38096. 
Bacoparlu,  Mimusops  coriacea,  37928. 
Bactris  caryotaefolia,  37927. 
Bael,  Belou  marmelos,  38299,   38389, 

38601 
Bahai,  Ormosia  calavensis,  37704. 
Baierie     bod^rie,     Holcus     sorghum^ 

37957. 
Bakopary,  Rheedia  brasiliensis,  37802. 
Bakury,    Aristoclesia    esculenta.     See 

under  37802. 
Balincolong,  Citrus  hystrix,  38293. 


Bamboo,  Phyllostachys  sp.,  37679. 
(China),  37679. 
Tong  po  chu,  37679. 
Banaba,  Lagerstroemia  <pecio«a,3S294. 
Banku  paddy,  Oryza  sativa,  38367. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp.: 
Adliker,  38060. 
Argovia,  38058. 
black,  38485. 
(Bolivia),  38490. 
cruciferous,  37707. 
(Denmark),  37706,  37707. 
four-rowed,  38057.  38058,  38061. 
(Peru),  37968. 
Prentice,  37706. 

(Russia )  ,38302-38326,38535, 3853a 
Six-rowed.    37707,    37968,    3S062, 

38536. 
(Switzerland),  38057-38062. 
(Syria),  38484,  38485. 
two-rowed,    37706,    38059.    38060. 

38535. 
Tystofte  korsbyg,  37707. 
white,  38484. 
Baryxylum  dubinm,  37901. 

inerme,  38655. 
Batuan,  Gareinia  hinucao,  38392. 
Bauhinia  tomentosa,  38651. 
Bafino,  Mangifera  verticUlata,  38394. 
Bean,    adzukt,    Phaseolus    angulari*. 
38442,  38443,  38446. 
(Algeria),  38045. 
Amendoim,  37890. 
Babricou,  CanavaH  sp.,  37722. 
(Brazil),  37888,  37890,  37891. 
broad,  Vicia  faba,  38045. 
(China),  38441-38446. 
coiainon.  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  Zl^^. 

37890.  37891,  38444,  38445. 
horse,  Vicia  faba,  38437. 
Hsiao  ts'an  tou,  38437. 
Hua  yttn  tou.  38445. 
Hung  hstao  t<m.  38446. 

yfln  tou,  38444. 
Pai  hsiao  tou.  38442. 
peanut.  37890. 

sprout,  Phaseolus  calcaratus,  3S4^1 
sulphur.  37888. 
Tsa  hsiao  tou,  38443. 
Wan  tou,  38441. 

winged,  Botar  tetragonoloba,  3TG99 
Belar,  Casuarina  glauca^  38147. 
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BeUm  tnarmelos,  38299,  88889,  88661 
Uerberis  coryi,  37976. 
globosa,  38144. 
guimpeli,  38145. 
stapflana,  37975. 
Bergamot    orange,    Citrus    berffamia, 

37779.  37795. 
Bermuda    grass,    Capriola    dadylon, 

38035. 
Berseem,      THfolium     alexandriMimf 

38139. 
JScrtholletia  nobUis,  38191. 
lietiila  luminifera,  38146. 

utUiSy  88287. 
Biasong,   Citrus  hystriop,  38298. 
Billbergia     variegata.     See     Neogla- 

ziovia  variegaia, 
Bircb.    See  Betula  spp. 
Birthwort,  Aristolochia  galeata,  87893. 
Bitter     orange,     Citrus     aurantiutn, 

37775,  38503,  38506-38508. 
Blackberry,  Rubus  spp.,  88054,  88065, 

88114,  88115,  386^. 
(Ck>lombia),   38054,   38055,   38114, 

88115,  38646. 

El  Moral  de  Castile,  88055. 
Bombycodendron  vidalianMm,  88486. 
Botor  tetraganoloba,  37690. 
Box,  Buxus  sempervirens,  88338. 

Huang  ya,  38338. 
Brassica  oleracea  caulo-rapa    X   vir- 

idis,  37807. 
Brazil  nut,  BerthoUetia  nobilis,  88191. 
Broad  bean,  Vicia  faba,  88045,  88437. 
Bromelia  sp.,  37898. 
Bunchosia  sp.,  87895. 
Burlty  palm,  Mauritia  vinifera,  37819, 

37903. 
Busb  cherry: 

Pai  ying  t'ao,  37680. 

Prunus  prostrata,  37687,  88425. 

Prunus  tomentosa,  37680. 
Buxus  sernpervirens,  38338. 
Byrsonima  crassifoUay  37728. 

Otiatlngueiro   grass.     Chloris   elegans, 

38023. 
Cabuyno,  Citrus  Jiystrix,  38293. 
Cacarn  erosa,  38665. 
Cactus.  Cereus  jamacaru,  37823. 

cochineal.  Opuntia  sp.,  37746. 

Mandacaru  de  boi,  37823. 


Caesalpinia  sp.,  87874. 

Caf§  do  matto.  Bunchosia  sp.,  37895. 

Calocarpum  viride.    See  Achradelpha 

viridis, 
Calophyllum  inophyllum,  38118. 
Calopogonium  orthocarpum,  38329. 
Cambuc&,  Myrciaria  edulis,  37829. 
Cambuhy  da  India,  Eugenia  camper 

tris,  37830. 
Campomanesia  fenzliana,  37834. 
Campylotropis  macrocarpa^  38156. 
Cana     fistula,     Baryxylum     dubium, 

37901. 
Cafiagua,  Chenopodium  sp.,  37969. 
Cananga    odorata.      See    Canangium 

odoratum. 
Canangium  odoratum,  38652. 
Canarium  ovatum,  37685,  38372,  38398. 
Canavali  sp.,  87722. 
Candlenut,  Aleurites  moluccana,  37926. 
Canna  indica,  38119. 
Cannabis  sativa,  37721.  38466. 
Canquib  palm,  Chamaedorea  sp.,  38515. 
Cantaloupe,  Cucumis  melo,  38519. 
Capini    amargo,    Chaetochloa    setosa, 
38004. 
asstl,    Panicum  maximum,  38024, 

38030. 
barba  de  bode,  EragrosHs  cUiariSt 

38010. 
bengu,  Panicum  barbinode,  37996. 
caatingueiro,  Chloris  elegans,  38028. 
carnpicho  de  ovelho,  Nazia  aZtena, 

38009. 
colon  la,  Panicum  maa?imwm,  37997. 
de    Angola,    Panicum    barbinode, 

37849. 
de  boi,  Holcus  sorghum,  38005. 
de  passarinho,  Panicum  hirticaule, 

38014,  38018. 
espelta,    Anthephora    hermaphrO' 

dita,  38008. 
favorita,  Trich^Uiena  rosea,  38021. 
flno,  Eragrostis  articulata,  38012. 
gordura,       Melinis       minutifloi-a, 

37983. 
gordura     roxo,     Melinis     niinuti- 

flora,  38038. 
guin4,  Panicum  spp.,  37984,  38024, 

38030,  38039. 
Jaragua,  Cymbopogon  rufus,  38037. 
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Capim  pe  de  gallinha,  Dactylociefrium 
aeffvptium,  38017. 

pe   de   periqulto,   Dactyloctenium 
aegypHum,  38017. 
Capriola  dactylon,  38035. 
Capsicum  sp.,  37912. 

frut€scen$,  38121. 
CapulieSp  Prunus  salicifolia,  38687. 
Garaplcho,  Meihotnia  sp.,  38331. 
Carica  papaya,  38292,  38648. 
CarUaa  ovaia,  38376. 
Gamahuba,  Copemicia  cerifera,  37866. 
CarnaQba  palm,   Copemicia  oeriferOf 

87866. 
Caro&,  Neoglaziovia  varieffata,  87794. 
Caryocar  br<iHliensi9,  37904. 
Cashew,      Anacardium      acoidentale, 

88393. 
CasHa  sp.,  38120. 

ocddenuau,  88128. 
Castanea    moUissima,    37799,    87800, 

38182. 
Castilla  nicayentit,  38188. 
Castor  bean,  Ricinus  communU,  87914. 
Casuarina  glauca,  38147. 
Catalpa  bungei,  38254,  38419. 
Catinon,  DUlenia  philippinenHSf  88388. 
Ceiba  acuminata^  38047. 
Celtis  morifolia,  37900. 
Cereja  do  Rio  Grande,  Eugenia  myrd' 

antJies,  8783L 
Cereui  jamacaru,  37823. 

triangularis,  38601. 
Cestrum  sp.,  37886. 
Chaenomeles     lagenaria    caihayensis, 

87954. 
ChaetocTUoa  caudata,  38027. 

imberhis,  37992. 

lachnea,  38026. 

<eto«a,  38004. 
Ohamaedorea  spp.,  38403,  38404,  38515, 
38582. 

emesti-avgusti,  38516. 

graminifoHa,  38543. 
Champac,  Michelia  champaca,  37881. 
Chayota  edulis,  38567. 
Chayote,  Chayota  edulis,  38567. 
Chenopodium  sp.,  37960. 

quinoa,  37970. 
Cherimoya,  AnTtoiui  cherimola,  38526. 


Cherry,  PmntM  spp. : 

bush,    PrwfitM    prostrata,    37C87, 
38425. 
PrtiniM  tomen/o<a,  37680. 
Capnlies,  38637. 
(China),  37680. 
(Ecuador),  38637. 
flowering,  PrvniM  «emflata,  38206i 
(Italy),  88157. 
(Japan),  38206. 
Prunus  cerasifera  divaricata,  38157. 

microcarpa,  37686. 
(Russia),  37686.  37687,  88425. 
wild,  PrtffiiM  saUdfolia,  38637. 
CSiestnut,  Castanea  molUssima,  37799, 
87800,  38182. 
(China),  37799,  37800,  38182. 
K*uei  11  tzQ,  37799. 
Yin  11  tzfl,  37800. 
Chi  chien  hung  shih   tsQ,  Diaspyros 

kaki,  87658. 
CtA  hsin  tsao,  ZiHphus  fufuba,  38246. 
C!hi  hsln  hung  shih  tzQ,  Diaspyros  kaki, 

87651. 
Chia,  Salvia  sp.,  3804a 
C%ia  hsien  hung  shih  tzQ,  Diospyrot 

kabi,  37676. 
Chiar     imllla,     fifolanvm     t«6ero«iiiii, 

38605-38607. 
Chick-pea,    Cioer    arietinum,    87714- 
37717. 
Dakar.    See  under  37714-87717. 
Nitaya.    See  under  37714-87717. 
(Turkey),  37714-87717. 
C!hikuy5-seihan-k5ry6,      Holcus      sor- 
ghum, 38202. 
Clhlle    pepper,    Capsicum    fruteseetu, 

38121. 
Chin  Chan  shao  yao,  Paeotsia  aibiflora. 


Chin  li,  Pyrus  chinensis,  38240. 
Chin  lun  mu  tan,  Paeonia  suffruticosa, 

38340. 
Chin  sui  tzfl  11,  Pyrus  chinensis,  SSSTT. 
Ching  mien  shih  tzd,  Diospyros  kaki, 

37664. 
CJh'ing    p*l    t*Ien    li,    Pyrus    chinensis, 

38268. 
Ch'ing  shih  tzii,  Diopyros  k<iki,  37t*ni» 

37666. 
CJh'ing  tou,  Sofa  max,  38456.  38457. 
Ch'iu    pal    t*ao,    Amygdalus    persica, 

38273. 
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Ch'lu  shn,  Oaialpa  hungei,  88254. 
Chloris  elepans,  38023. 
leptaniha,  38013. 
polydactyla,  37004. 
virgata,  38029. 
Chorisia  inHgnis,  38330. 
Ch'ou  Cheng  tzQ,  Pondrus  trifoliaia, 

87800. 
ChryMafUhemutn  spp.,  38537,  38658. 
Ohuang  ^tlan  hung  mu  tan,  Paeonia 

suffruUeosa,  38340. 
Choi  ytieh  ch'ing   tsao,  Ziziphus  ju- 

jvba,  38200. 
Chung  ow,  Chrysanttiemum  sp.,  38658. 
Cicer  arietinum,  37714-^7717. 
Cinchona  spp. : 

crown  bark,  38042. 
loza,  88042. 
offlcinalU,  38042. 
pale  bark,  38042. 
red  bark,  38043. 
tuccirubra,  88043. 
Cipura  paludosa,  37877. 
Otron,  Citrus  tnedica,  37781,  88502. 
Citrullus  vulgaris,  88105,  38518. 
Citrus  spp.,  37784-37786,  37703,  38102, 
38335,38388. 
aurantifoUa,  37803,  38490. 
aurantium,   37775,    38503,    38506- 

38508. 
bergamia,  37779,  37795. 
decumana.    See  Citrus  grjandis. 
grandis,  37724,37778,37780,37804. 
hystrix,  88182,  88293,  38504. 
limetta,   37772, 37773. 37787, 87780, 

37805. 
medica,  37781,  38502. 
moi,  38888. 
nofriia     deliciosa,    37753,    37771* 

38101. 
papaya,  38505. 

«inen^,      87748  -  87752,     37754  - 
37770,      37774,     37776,      87777, 
37782.      37788,      37788,      37791, 
87792,       37796  -  37798,     87840  - 
37845. 
trifoliata.      See    Pondrus    trifo- 
liata. 
Clerodendrum  trichotomum,  8814S. 
Clitoria  cajanifoUa,    See  Clitoria  laU" 
rifolia. 
lauHfolia,  377Sa 


Clover,   Trifolium  spp. 

Apitrfefle.  37937. 

(Canada),  38189,  38190. 

(Hungary),  37681,  37682. 

red,    Trifolium    pratense,    37987- 
37939,  38189-^190. 

(Switzerland),  37987-37939. 

white,  38579. 
Cochineal  cactus,  Opuntia  sp.,  37746. 
Cochlospermum    sp.     See    Maximilinh 

nea  sp. 
Coconut,  Cocos  nucifera,  38428-^88434. 

cordage,  88428. 

Niu  Afa,  38428. 

Nlu  Kea,  38434. 

Niu  Lea,  38432. 

Niu  Mea,  38430. 

Niu  Nai,  88438. 

Niu  Ui,  38429. 

Niu  Vai,  38431. 

(Samoa),  38428-38484. 
Cocops  rivalis,  38588. 
Cocos  coronata,  37867. 

nucifera,  88428-38484. 

romamofflana,  87745. 
Coix  lacryma-jobi,  38474,  88476. 

lacryma^jobi  gigantea,  38475. 
ma^yuen,  37945,  38473. 
stenocarpa,  87946. 
Collinia  sp.,  38399. 
Colobot,  Citrus  hystrix,  88293. 
Colocasia  esculenta,  37692-^695. 
Colutea  Jialepica.    See  Colwtea  isiria. 

istria,  38210. 
Convolvulus  flavus.    See  Merremia  he- 

deracea. 
Copaifera  guibourtiana.    See  Oopaha 

copaUifera. 
Copaiva  oopaUifera,  38341. 
Copemicia  cerifera,  37866. 
Coral-bean  tree,  Adenanth,era  pavonhuh 

38117, 88650. 
Corchorus  capsularis,  88141. 
Corda  de  viola,  Calopogoniwn  ortluh 

carpum,  88329. 
Cordia  subeordata,  38122. 
Corn,  Zea  mays: 

Amricani,  38589. 

(Argentina),  38545,  38546. 

Beladl,  88590. 

Blltani,  88591. 

(Bolivia),  38517. 

(Brazil),  87896,  37909,  38544. 
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Corn — Continued. 

Cuzco,  38517. 

(  Egypt ),  38589-38591. 38508, 38595- 
38598.38600. 

Fayonmi.  38595. 

Hadari.  38598. 

Manyalawl.  3859a 

Nab  el  Gamal.  38593. 

Neb  el  Gamel.  38593. 

(Peru),  37965-37967,  37972. 

Safra.  38600. 

Sinebra,  38597. 
009mo8  sulphureus,  37884. 
Ootoneaster  divaricata,  38149. 

horizontal^  perpuHlla,  3815(X 

pannosa,  38151. 
Cotton,  Gostypium  spp.,  38286,  38495. 

tree,  Ceiba  acuminata,  88047. 
Couma  Hgida,  37934. 
Cowpea,  Vigna  sinenMs: 

(Angola),  38295,  38296. 

Black  Makunde,  38295. 

(Brazil),  37894,  37916. 

(C3hina),  38447-38449. 

Dinawa,  37743. 

(Egypt),  88110. 

FelJIo  gurutuba,  37915. 

Hung  Chiang  tou,  38448. 

Makunde  la  bafeta,  38295. 

Makunde  ia  kusnku,  38296. 

Mammoth,  38110. 

Bed  Makunde,  38296. 

(Transvaal),  87743. 

Tsa  Chiang  tou,  38447. 

Tang  yen  pai  chiang  tou,  88449^ 
Grab  apple.  Mains  sp.,  38231. 
Crape  myrtle,  Lageratroemia  specioM, 

88294. 
Orat€L€gus    pinnati/lda,    87955,    88176, 

88283,  38284,  38487. 
€frotalaria  sp.,  37878. 

junoea,  38140. 
Oroton  angolenMs,  37741. 
Cucumber,  Ciummis  sativum,  37700. 

India,  37700. 

(Philippine  Islands),  37700. 
Cuoumi8  anguria,  38113. 

melo,  37920,  38519. 

sativua,  37700. 
Cudrania  javanensis,  38500,  38501. 
Currant,  Ribes  diiwantfia,  38412. 

Ribes  dihuscha,  38411. 
(Russia),  38411,  38412. 


Curuba,  Passiftora  maliformis,  38641. 
CyamopHs  pioraleoides.    See  Cyamop' 
8is  tetragonoloba. 
tetragonoloba^  37725. 
Oydonia   oathayensia.    See   Chaemomr 

eleM  cattiayenais. 
Cynhbopogon  rufus,  38037. 
Cynodon  dactylon.    See  Capriola  dac- 

tyUm. 
Cyphomandra  betaoea,  38636. 

Dactylis  glomerata,  37711. 
Dactyloctenium  aegyptium,  37999. 

38000,  38017. 
Danfirie-balloi-ssolod^rie,    HoJcu9   aor- 

ghum,  37958. 
Daphne  eavcaai^a,  38420. 
Delonix  rcgia,  38653. 
Dend^  palm,  Elaeia  guineensis,  37869. 
Deoband    kawftra.    Cyamopais    tetra- 

gonoloba,  37725. 
Deparie     boil4rle,     Holcus     sorghum, 
37964. 
dan^rie,  Holcus  sorghum,  37960. 
Deshi.  Cyamopsis  tetragonoloba,  37725. 
DUicnia  sp.,  38384. 

phUippinensis,  38383. 
DInnwa,  Vigna  sinensis,  37743. 
Dioscorea,  spp.,  38134,  38229. 
aculeata,  37702. 
alata.  37943. 
pentaphylla,  37701. 
Diospyros  discolor,  38192,  38483. 

embryopteris.    See  Diospyros  pere- 

grina. 
kaki.     37648-37658,     37661-^37667, 
37669.  37670,  37672-37678,  37718, 
37948-37952, 38482. 
lotus,  37801,  37811,  37812,  38152. 
peregrina,  38512. 
subtruncata,  38193. 
DJeroek     bnlle.      Citrus     aurantium, 
38507,  38508. 
Citroen,  Citrus  mediea,  38502. 
Citroen  basar,  Citrus  aurantifolia, 

38499. 
manis.  Citrus  aurantium,  38503. 
papaya.  Citrus  papaya,  38505. 
pandan,  Citrus  aurantium,  38506. 
peoroet.  Citrus  hystrix,  38504. 
Dysoxylum  maota,  38124. 

£  11,  Pyrus  chinensis,  38262. 
Egot,  Eugenia  curranii,  38375. 
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ElaetB  ffuineenaiB,  37800. 
Elephantorrhiga   burcheUU,     See  Ble- 
ptiantarrhiza  elephantina. 

aephantina,  38580. 
Eleu9ine  aegyptiaoa.     See  Daetylocte^ 

nium  aegyptium. 
Elm,  UltnuB  spp. : 

(China),  37671.  37810. 

East  Anglian,  38481. 

(England),  38491.  38402. 

Huntingdon,  88402. 

Kuang  knang  y(i  shu,  37810. 
Eragro9ti»  acuminata,  38002. 

artictOata,  37088,  88012. 

bahieMis,  37085. 

oiliorfo,  38010. 

expanta,  87000. 
nremocitrus  glauca,  37712,  3780S. 
Eriobotrya     iaponica,     88408,     38407, 

38568. 
Eriochloa  polyntachya,  38010,  88020. 

punctatay  38022. 
Eriodendron  acuminatum.     See  Ce<5a 

oowntfiato. 
Erythrina  zeyheri,  38682. 
Eugenia  arrabidae.    See  £«iF69iia  oaii»- 

&ra«tl{en«t«.      See    Eugenia    dom- 
beyi. 

campestris,  37830. 

curranii,  38375. 

4om&eyi,  3783& 

edulis.    See  Eugenia  myrdantJ^et; 
MyrtHaria  eduli*. 

myrcituithes,  37831. 

9peci09a,  37832. 
Euonynnis  sp.,  38237. 
Euphoria  cinerea,  38374. 
Ewnlga,  Holcus  sorghum,  38504. 

Fn;rnmanu,  Canna  indica,  38110. 
Fnnnmanu,  Caima  tndica,  38110. 
Fnvelleira,     Jatropha     acanthophylla, 

37916. 
Fnvorita     grass,     Tricholacna    rosea, 

38021. 
Fel  t'ao,  Amygdalus  peraica,  38178. 
FeijUo      guru  tuba.      Tiflma      ttinenais, 

37015. 
Fen  ugreek,     Trigonella     foen  u  m  -grae* 
cum: 
K*u  rou  tzfl,  38465. 
Fcnz/ff  sp..  38033. 


Fescue,  meadow,  Petitwya  elo^ior,  STTlOi. 

Fesiuca  elatior,  37710. 

FioiM  «]/camoni«,  37720. 

Field  pea,  Piaum  arvenae,  38440. 

Fig,  Ficua  aycomorua: 

(Egypt),  37720. 

sycamore,  37720. 
Fir,  Picea  obovata,  38400. 
Flatlron  prickles,  Opuwtia  sp.,  37747. 
Flax,     Linum    uaitatiammum,    87710, 
87720. 

(Turkestan),  87710,  37720. 
Flowering   cherry,   Prunua  aerrulata^ 

3820a 
Fo    shou    t'ao,    Amygdalua    perticOf 

38272. 
Fragaria  chUoenaU,  38520-^8522. 

collina.    See  Fragaria  viridia. 

veaca,  37600. 

viridia,  87601. 
Fruta  de  condessa,  RoUinia  delieioaa, 
88171. 

macaco,  Rolliniopaia  diaoreiaf 
37002. 
Fu  Jung  hua,  Albizzia  sp.,  38285. 
Fuohaia  procumbena,  38050. 
Fuefueslna,  Caaaia  ocddentaUa,  88128. 

Oabfroba,     Campomaneaia    fenzliana, 

37834. 
Gabli  kiI1fr6m.  Holcua  aorghum,  38538. 

nialgo,  Holcua  aorghum,  88560. 
Oaderie,  Holcua  aorghum,  37063. 
Qal-hansaku.  Holcua  aorghum,  38106. 
Galo.  Atiaeoloaa  luzonienaia,  38805. 
Oarcinia  binucao,  38302. 

Wdio.  38513,  38514. 
Gau,  Gynopogon  bracteoloaa,  38126. 
Gannulega.  Yitex  trifolia,  38130. 
Gat/a  /i/a//{{,  38040. 
Oenipa  americana,  37833,  37035. 
Genipap.     Oenipa    americana,    37833, 

37035. 
Genlpapo,  Oenipa  americana,  37833. 
Geranium.  Pelargonium  spp.: 

(Alj?erln),  37735. 

(England).  37820,  37821. 

(Frnnce),  38056,  aS13G,  38137. 

(r.ennany),  377.S6. 

Mnlvnn-Msn.  .ms.^4. 

rose,    377.'M.    .37T3J,    :{S()56.   38136, 
r,S137.  38:^34. 

(Sp;ilii).   38334. 
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Ginger,  Zinziber  officinale,  38180. 
Ginseng,  Panasp  quinquefolium,  37870, 
3787L 
(China).  37870,  37871, 
OleditHa  spp.,  38289,  38256. 
Glycine  hispida.    See  Soja  max. 
Golaba  roxa,  Psidium  guajava,  37835. 
Gordori,  Bolcus  sorghum,  37904. 
Goeho,  Diotpyros  kaki,  37718. 
Gossypium  epp.,  38286,  38495. 
Gourd,  Kua  la,  38489. 

Tricho9anthe8  kirilotoH,  38489. 
Gowari,  Boja  max,  38215. 
Granada,  Punica  granatum,  37817. 
Granadilla,  PasHfiora  ligularit,  88042. 
Grape.  Vitis  vinifera,  38180. 
Nai  tzQ  p'u  t'ao,  38180. 
Grass,  Angola,  37849. 

Bermuda,  Capriola  dactylon,  88035. 
bitter,  Chaetochloa  setosa,  38004. 
(Brazil),  37983^38041. 
caatlngueiro,       Chloris      elegam, 

38023. 
crowfoot,    Dactyloctenium   aegyp- 

Hum,  37999,  38000,  38017. 
favorita,  Tricholaena  rosea,  38021. 
foxtail,      Chaetochloa      imbertHa, 
37992. 
Chaetochloa  lachnea,  38020. 
guinea.  Panicum  spp.,  37984,  37997, 

38024,  38030,  38039. 
Italian   rye,   Lolium  multi/lorum, 

37709. 
meadow   fescue,   Fesiuca  elatior, 

37710. 
molasses,      MeUnis      minutiflora, 

38038. 
oat,  Airlienatherum  elatiut,  38030. 
orchard,  Dactylis  glomerata,  37711. 
Para,   Panicum  barbinode,  37998. 
shore,  Stenotaphrum  tecundatum, 

37850. 
sour,  Valota  insularia,  38025. 
Sudan,   Holcus  halepensis,  38032, 
38108. 
Grumichama,  Eugenia  dombeyi,  37836. 
Grumixama,  Eugenia  dombeyi,  37836. 
Guabiroba,    Campoma/ne9%a   femliana, 

37834. 
Guapiin^l,  Hymenaea  courbar::,  38565. 
Guar,  Cyamopsia  tetragonoioba,  37725. 
Guava : 

Araca  cagfto,  38342. 
Araca  mirim,  37922. 


Guava — Ck>ntlnued. 

(Brazil),     37835,     37897,     87922, 
38342. 

Psidium  guajava,  37835. 

Psidium  spp.,  37897,  37922,  38342. 
Guinea    prass,    Panicum    spp.,    37984. 

379OT,  38024.  38030.  38039. 
Gum  arable,  Acacia  rerek,  38S24. 
Gustavia  gradUima,  38396. 
Gynopogon  sp.,  38125. 

bracteolosa,  38126w 

Hadaka.  Soja  max,  38216. 

Hao  pal  mu  tan,  Paeonia  suffruHeosa, 

38340. 
Haw.    See  Hawthorn. 
Hawthorn,  Crataegus  pinnaUfida: 
(China),     37955.     38176, 

38284.  38487. 
Hung  kuo,  37955. 
Hung  U  Shan  cha.  38284. 
Mien  Shan  cha,  38283. 
Ta  suan  cha,  38176. 
Hel  shao  yao.  Paeonia  albifiora,  : 
Hel  wan  tou.  Pisum  arvense,  38440. 
Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa,  37721.  3846a 
Kashgar.  37721. 
Ma  tzfl.  38466. 

sann,  Crotal4iria  juncea,  38140. 
sunn,  Crotalaria  juncea^  38140. 
Hemandia  peltata,  38127. 
Hibiscus  esculentus.    See  AbeUnoschus 
esculentus. 
mutabUU,  38386. 
physaloides,  38106. 
sabdariffa,  37698^  38107. 
Hieradum  sp.,  37873. 
Holcus  halepensis,  38032.  38108. 

sorghum,     37723,     37733.     3773i 
37956-37961,  37963.  37964,  38033. 
38034,  38053,  38085-^8087,  38173. 
38183,  38194-38205.  38354,  38355. 
38405.  38406.  38463.  38533.  38569. 
38570,  38592,  38594.  38599. 
sorghum  effusus,  38005. 
Homolepis  isocalycina,  38040. 
Horse  bean,  Vida  faba,  38437. 

Hsiao  ts'an  tou,  38437. 
Hordeum  sp.,  38302, 

distichon  erectum,  38317,  38S2a 
nutans,   37706,    38059,  38060. 
88303,  38304,  38323.  88484. 
88485,  38^. 
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Hordeum  vulgare,  87707,  37968,  38068, 
38061,  38062,  3830&-38810,  38312, 
38816,  88318,  88319,  38321,  38322, 
38324,  88826,  38490.  38636. 
vtilffare  coerulescens,  38067. 
himaJayenae,  38311. 
leiorrhynchum,  88313. 
nigrum,  38314,  38326. 
pdUidum,  38316. 
Hsiang  ch*ing  lo  po,  RapJuinus  saUvuSt 

38328. 
Hsiao  hei  tou.  Sofa  max,  38462. 

hnang  ton.  Sofa  max,  88463,  88466. 
pien  t*ao,  Amyffddlu8  persica  pUUy-^ 

carpa,  38276. 
ts'an  ton,  Vicia  faba,  88487. 
Hsien  cfaiang,  Zinziber  officinale,  88180. 
Hsing  mei,  PrunM  sp.,  38282. 
Hu  p*i  tou,  Soja  max,  38460. 
Hun  yfi  hua  mei,  Prunus  fflandulosa, 

3833T. 
Hua    ytin    ton,    Phaseolus    vulffaris, 

38445. 
Huni  ton,  Soja  max,  88468. 
Huang  ton,  Soja  max,  38464. 
li,  Pyrus  chinensis,  38267. 
wan  tou,  Pisum  sativum,  38438. 
ya,  Buxus  Bcmpervirens,  38338. 
Hni  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  38268. 
Hung  Chiang  ton,  Vigna  sinensis,  38448. 
fu  yang,  Rhus  punjabensis  sinica, 

38168. 
hsiao  li,  Pyrus  ohinensis,  9SSM2. 
hsiao    ton,    Phaseolus    angularis, 

3844a 
kao  Hang,  Holcus  sorghum,  38468. 
kno,  Crataegus  pinnatiflda,  37955. 
li  Shan  cha,  Crataegus  pinnatiflda, 

38284. 
yii   hua  mei,  Prunus  glandulosa, 

38337. 
yCin  ton,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  38444. 
Huo   kuan   shih   tzd,  pispyros   kaki, 

37657. 
Hymenaea  courbaril,  38565. 
Hypericum  patulum  henryi,  38168. 
Hyptis  longipes,  37921. 

Igot,  Eugenia  curranii,  38376. 
Igut,  Eugenia  curranii,  38375. 
Ilanp:  -  ilnng,     Canangium     odoratum, 
38652. 


Imbu,  Spondias  tuberosa,  87861-^7866. 
Imburana  de  cheiro,  Amburana  daudii, 

87906. 
Jndigofera  amblyantha,  88166. 
Jnga  affinis,  87924. 
Injerto,    Achradelpha   viridis,   8847a- 

38481. 
Inocarpus  edulis,  38186. 
Jpomoea  fistulosa,  37917. 

Jaboticaba  corOa,  Myrciaria  sp.,  87839. 

de  cabinho,  Myrdaria  sp.,  87838. 

de  Para,  Myrciaria  sp.,  87888. 

murta,  Myrciaria  sp.,  87887. 
Jan  dawa,  Holcus  sorghum,  88406. 
Jasmine,  Jasminum  floridum,  88154. 

Jasniinum  nudiflorum,  38248. 

Ying  ch'nn  hua,  38248. 
Jasminum  floridum,  38164. 

nudiflorum,  38248. 
Jatropha  acanthophyUa,  37916. 

curcas,  37875. 
Jatuba,  Inga  affinis,  37924. 
Job*s-tears.    See  Coix  lacryma-joH, 
Jna,  Ziziphus  joazeiro,  37907,  37928. 
Jna  de  bol,  Ziziphus  joazeiro,  37907. 
Jna  mirim,  Celtis  moHfolia,  37900. 
Juan  tsao  tzO,  Diospyros  lotus,  37811, 

37812. 
Juglans  regia,  38471,  38472. 
Jujnbe,  Ziziphus  jujuba: 

Ohi  hsln  tsao,  38246. 

(China),  37659,  37668,  38187, 
38243-38247, 3824^^38253, 38258- 
38261. 

Ghui  ytiei.  ch*lng  tsao,  88260. 

Hul  tsao,  38258. 

Kto  tsao,  38251. 

Kual  tsao,  38252. 

Li  tsao,  38249. 

Ma  lien  tsao,  37659. 

Ma  ya  t*on  tsao,  38261. 

P'o  p'o  tsao,  38250. 

Shni  m^n  tsao.  38245. 

Su  tsao,  38259. 

Ta  tsao,  37068,  38187. 

Ta  ytian  tsao,  38243. 

T'iao  tsao,  38244. 

Tiian  "s*ui  tsao.  38247. 
Junlngronomi   Soja  mr^r^.  ^^-219. 
Jute.    r»en::iil,    Cumiutus    vapaalaris, 
381-U. 
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Kakassirie,  HoUnu  sorghum,  37956. 
Kale,  Marrow,  Brasiica  oleracea  cauUh 

rapa  X  tnridw,  37807. 
Kan  che,  Sacoharum  narenga,  88257. 
Kao  kan  hung  shao  yao,  Paeonia  albi- 

flora,  38339. 
Kao  ting  pal  li,  Pyrua  chinensis,  38270. 
Kaoliang,  HoIcum  sorghum,  88463. 
Kanra,  Holcus  sorghum,  38405. 
Kava,  Piper  methysticum,  38291. 
Ken  tsao,  Ziziphus  fujula,  88251. 
Kenge,  Pandanus  butayei,  37742. 
KlJaku-haku-han-kOryd,     Holous    sor- 
ghum, 38205. 
Kilburie,  HoUms  sorghum,  87950. 
Kobo,  Oopaiva  4X>palUfera,  38841. 
Kokkoku    dagan-kdhan-kdryO,   Eolcus 
sorghum,  38200. 
hakunen-koryo,   Holcus   sorghum^ 

88203. 
sasui,  Holcus  sorghum,  38201. 
waishin  -  han  -  kory6,   Holcus   sor- 
ghum, 38204. 
klnsui,  Holcus  sorghum,  88194. 
Kdnen-k0ry5,  Holcus  sorghum,  38105. 
Kosuirasu,  8oja  max,  38218. 
K*u     t'ou     tzO,     Trigonella    foenum- 

graecum,  3S465. 
Kua  Itt,  Trichosanthes  hiriloioii,  88489. 
Kuai  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  38252. 
Kuang  kuang  yd  ahu,    Vlmus  parffU 

folia,  37810. 
K*uei    11    tzQ,    Castanea    molMssim^, 

37799. 
K'uel  shih  tzO,  Diospyros  kaki,  37667. 
Kuniquat,  Desert,  Eremociirus  glauca, 

37712,  37808. 
Kumu,  Colocacia  esculenta,  37692. 

La     Aiilopa,     Adenanthera     pavonic^ 

38117. 
Lactuca  sativa,  38657. 
Lageratroemia  flos-reginae.    See  Lager- 
stroemia  speciosa. 
speciosa,  38294. 
Lan  t'ien  mu  tan,  Paeonia  suffruticosa, 

38340. 
I^ng  ya  ch'lh,  Gleditsia  sp.,  38239. 
Lanutan,  Bombycodendron  vidalianum, 

38486. 
Laranja    da    China,    Citrus    sinensis, 

37776 


Laranja  da  pera.  Citrus  Hfieiuit,  37797. 
37798,  37843. 
da  terra.  Citrus  aurantium,  37775. 
lima.  Citrus  sp.,  87793. 
natal.  Citrus  sinensis,  37844. 
selecta,     Citrus    sinensis,    37777. 
37782,  37796,  37840. 
branca,  Citrus  sinensis,  37841. 
rajada,  Citrus  sinensis,  37842. 
vertlclUata,  Citrus  sinensis,  37845. 
Larch,  Lai-ix  kurilensis,  88414. 
Larix  kurilensis,  38414. 
Lan  lao,  Colocasia  esculenta,  37694. 
Laaval  matul,  Cassia  ap.,  38120. 
Lecythis  usitata,  38547. 
Len«  e«cwienfa.    See  LentiUa  lens. 
LentU,  Z^tOla  lens,  88435,  38486. 

Tsa  plen  tou,  88485. 
Lentaia  lens,  38435,  38436. 
Leptoehloa  fUiformis,  88007. 
Lespedeza  macrocarpa.     See   Campf- 

lotropis  macrocarpa. 
I^ettiice,  lAictuca  sativa,  38657. 
Lilac,  figi^inga  sp.,  87647. 
Lima     doce.     Citrus    Htnetta,    87772. 

37773.  37787. 
Lima  -  lima,     Diosoorea     pentaphylla, 

37701. 
Lime.  Citrus  sp.,  38102. 

Citrus  auranUfoUa,  37808. 
Ciinw  7«me<to,  37772.  37773,  87787. 

37789,  37805. 
(Brazil),     87772,     87778,     37787. 

87789. 
(British     West     Indlea),     37803. 

37805. 
(Philippine  Islands),  38102. 
sweet,  37772,  87773,  37787,  87789, 
37805. 
Lime  orange.  Citrus  spp.,  37784-37786, 

37793. 
Linum  usitafissimum,  37719,  37720. 
Llmonclllo,  Tiiphasia  trifolia,  37816. 
Li  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  38249. 
LoUum  muUiflorum,  37709. 
Lopa,  Adenanthera  pavonina,  38117. 
Loquat,    Eriobotrya    japonica,    38496, 
38497,  38568. 
Tanaka,  38508. 
Lotus  tetragonolobus,  38415. 
Ix)ii    hii    shih    tzQ,    Diospyros,    kaki, 
376G3. 
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Ln  hnang  shao  yao,  Paeoma  (Ubi/lora, 


Lfi  yii  mu  tan,  PaeotUa  9Uffrutico9a, 

38340. 
Lucuma  mammosa.    See  Achrad^pJw 

mammosa, 
Lusuiubi,  Stizolobium  cinereum,  88170. 

Ma  Ali,  Gynopogon  sp.,  38125. 

Ma  lien  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  37860. 

Ma  tzO,  Cannabis  sativa,  38466. 

Ma    ya    t*ou    tsao,    Ziziphua    jujuba, 

38261. 
Mabola,    Diospyroa      discolor,    38192, 

38483. 
Macambira,      Neoglaziovia     concolor, 

37919. 
Macaranga  tanarius,  38129. 
^farhilufi  nanmu.    See  Phoebe  nanmu. 
Maka  opio,  Colocasia  esculenta,  37695. 
Makunde   ia   bafeta,    Vigna   sinensis, 
38295. 
la  knsuku,  Vigna  sinensis,  38296. 
Maiwa,  Pennisetum  glaucum,  38407. 
Maize.     See  Zea  mays. 
Mains  spp.,  38231,  38279,  38280. 

sylvestris,  37683. 
Malvarrosa,  Pelargonium  sp.,  38334. 
Mamani,  Solanum  tuberosum,  38608. 
Mamey  cartajina,  Mammea  americana, 
37814. 
colorndo,  AchradelpJia  mamnr^sa, 
37813. 
Mammea  americana,  37814. 
Mammee,  Mammea  americana,  37814. 
Maniona,  Jatropha  curcas,  37875. 
Manapo,  Sindora  supa,  37703. 
Mandacaru  de  bol,  Cereus  jamacaru, 

37823. 
Mandarin,     Citrus    nobilis    deliciosa. 

88101. 
Manga    da    rosa,    Mangifera    indioa, 

37790.  37846. 
Mangifera  sp.,  3a3S2. 

indica,  37790,  37846^7848,  38379- 

38381,  38387,  38390,  38391. 
verticUlata,  38394. 
Mango,  Mangifera  spp. : 
Augusta,  37848. 
(Brazil).  37790,  37846^7848. 
Garabao,  38390. 
Carlota,  37847. 
(Cochin  China),  38387. 
Mekongensis,  38387. 


Mango-Continued. 

( Philippine  Islands ) ,  88379-3S:{81, 

38382,  88390,  38391. 
Pico,  38391. 
Rose.  37790,  37846. 
Xoai  thanhca.  38387. 
Manguena,  Solanum  muricatum,  38.'48. 
Mangutungu,     Stizolobium     cincreum, 

38169. 
Manivellio,       Bactris       oaryotaefolia. 

37927. 
Mao  chien  shlh  tzQ,  Diospyros  kaki, 

37654. 
Maota,  Dysoxylum  maota,  38124. 
Marnng,       Artocarpus      odoratissima, 

38377. 
Marrow  kale,  Brassica  oleracea  caulo- 

rapa  X  viridis,  37807. 
Ma"     ,  T€u:ca  pinnatiflda,  38133. 
Massnggoa  adjagama,  Holcus  soi-ghv^, 

38570. 
Mast  wood,   Calophyllum  inophgUum, 

38118. 
Mata     -errano,    Mammea    amcrL    .a, 

37814. 
Maurandin  harclaiann,  37883. 
Mauritia  rinifera,  37819.  37903. 
Maxifnilianea  sp.,  38099. 
Maxixe,  Cucumis  anguria,  38113. 
Meadow  fescue,  Festuca  elatior,  37710. 
Medicaga  sativa,  37941,  37942,  38138, 

38208.  38464,  38523,  38643. 
Mei  j^n  mien  inu  tan,  Paeonia   suf- 

fruticosa,  :^340. 
Meibomia  sp..  38331. 
Melfto,  Cucumis  melo,  37020. 
Melinis  minutiflora,  37983,  38038. 
Merdlera,  Byrsonima  crassifolia,  37728. 
Blerrcmia  hederac  %,  '^*^(>47. 
Metrosideros  diffusa,  38051. 
MeRera.    Holcus    sp.    X.     See    under 

37728. 
Mi    kuan    shih    tzQ,    Diospyros    kahi, 

37C78. 
Michclia  cathcartii,  38288. 
champaca,  37881. 
lanuginosa,  38289. 
Mien  shan  cha,  Crataegus  pinnatiflda, 

38283. 
Millet,    pearl,    Pennisetum    glaucum, 

37962,  38584-^38586. 
Mimusops  sp.,  38172. 
coriacea,  37928. 
elengi,  37726. 
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Mlsgawl,      Trifolium      alewandrifmm, 

38139. 
Mo  chin  mu  tan,  Paeania  suffruiiooMOt 

38340. 
Molasses    grass,    Melinis    tninutiflor^t 


Oak,  Quercus  liaotumgengU,  3S1SL 
Oat,  Avena  saOvOj  37708. 

Gal  Naesgaard,  37706. 

Naesgaard  Yellow.  37708. 
Oat  -  grass,     Arrhenathemm     eiatius. 


Molave,  Vitex  parviflara,  37705. 

Moli,  Citru9  hystrix,  38132. 

Monkey    fruit,    RolliniopHs    discreta, 

37002. 
Monkey's-pepper,  Xylopia  carminaiiva, 

37905. 
Moquilea  tomenfosa,  37936. 
Mu  hsa,  Medicago  sativa^  38464. 
Mu  shih  tzQ,  Diosfivros  kaki,  3765a 
Mu  tan,  Paeonia  suffruticosa,  38340. 
MucuJ6,  Coutna  rigida,  37934. 
Mummy  apple,  Carica  papaya,  38292. 
Munamal,  Mimusops  elengi,  Sn2&, 
Muscowi,      Trifolium      alexandrinum, 

38139. 
Muskawi,      Trifolium     alexandrinum, 

38139. 
Mr  ■  Ml. Ion,     Cucumi8     melo,     37C20, 

38519. 
Mussacnda  philippica,  38104. 
Myrciana  spp.,  37837-37839. 
edvlis,  37829. 

Nal  li,  Pyrus  chineiisis,  38266. 
Nal  tzti  p'u  t*ao,  Vitis  vinifera,  38186. 
Nance,  Byrsonima  crassifolia,  37728. 
Niinnm,  -    oehe  nanmu,  37944.  38333. 
Narlz,  Anocardium  excelsum.  38209. 
Natsu  mikan.  CiiruB  sp.,  38335. 
Navel    orange,    Citrus    Hnensis,    See 

Orange,  navel. 
Nazia  aliena,  38009. 
Nen-k5ry5-k6,  Holcui  sorghum,  88198. 
Neoglasiovia  concolor,  37919. 

variegata,  37794. 
Ngart,  Plukenetia  conophora,  38644. 
Nicuri  palm,  Cocos  coionata,  37867. 
Nlu  Afa.  Cocoa  nucifera.  38428. 
Niu  hsln  ta  shih  tzQ,  Diospyros  kaH, 

37662. 
Niu  Kea,  Cocos  nucifera,  38434. 
Nlu  I>ea,  Cocos  nucifera,  38432. 
Nlu  Mea,  Cocos  nucifera,  38430. 
Nlu  Nai,  Cocos  nucifera,  38433. 
Niu    nai    shih    tzii,    Diospyros    kaM, 

37669,  37670. 
Niu  Ui,  Cocos  nucifera,  38429. 
Niu  Val,  Cocos  nucifera,  38431. 
Nogueira,  Aleurites  moluocana,  37926. 


Gb6,  Oryza  saHva,  88226. 
Oity,  Moquilea  tomentosa,  37936. 
Okra,  Abelmoschus  esculentus,  87806. 
Olea  europaea,  88336. 
foveolata,  38645. 
Olive,  Olea  europaea,  88336. 

wild,  Olea  foveolata,  88645. 
Opuntia    spp..     37746,     37747.     87822, 
37824^87828,  37851-37853,  38070. 
<ai}icans,  38063. 
anaoantha,  38064. 
candelahriformis,  38065w 
ehrysacantha,  38066. 
eonsoleana,  38067. 
eurassavioa,  38068. 
diacantha,  38070. 
etofa,  38071. 
etato  delaetiana,  38069L 
eloni^ato,  38072. 
gltucescens,  38073. 
glaucophylla,  38074. 
glomerata,  38075. 
itieiniae,  38076. 
tonceototo,  38077. 
lemaireona,  38078. 
microcarpa,  38079. 
mieckleyi,  38083. 
para^ayefUM>.  38080L 
spegazzinU,  38081. 
sulpfiurea,  38082. 
imlpina,  38084. 
Orange,  C<frw«  spp. : 

Bergamot,  Ci#rwj  ber^raffilo,  37779. 

37795. 
bitter.    Citrus    aurantiwn,   37775, 

38503,  38506-38508. 
(Brazil),      37748-37752,      37754- 
37770,  3777^^-37777,  37782-37786. 
37788,  37791-37793,  37795-377^8. 
37840-37845. 
(China),  37809. 
Ch*ou  ch'^ng  tzQ,  37809. 
Djeroek  balie.  38507,  38508. 
manis,  88503. 
pandan,  38506. 
(Japan),  38335. 
(Java),  38503,  38506-38508. 
Laranja  da  china,  37776. 
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Orange — Crontinued. 

Laranja    da    pera,    37797,    87798, 
37843. 
da  terra,  37776. 
Uma,  37793. 
natal,  37844. 

selecta,    37777,   37782»   37790, 
37840. 
branca,  37841. 
rajada,  37842. 
▼erticillata.  37845. 
Ume,  37784-^7786,  37793. 
Moli,  38132. 
Natsu  mlkan,  38335. 
navel,    37748-37752,    37754-87770, 
37774,  37783.  37788,  37791,  37792. 
pear^  37797,  37798.  37843. 
Seville.  37775. 
8our.    See  Citrus  aurantium, 
sweet.    See  Citrus  sinensis, 
trifoliate,      Poncirus      trifoliaia, 
37809. 
Orchard    grass,    Dactylis    glamerata, 

87711. 
Ormosia  calavensis,  37704. 

monosperma,  37876. 
Oryza  sativa,  37696,  37697,  37731, 
37732,  37737-37740,  37854-37860. 
38044,  38088-38093,  38221-^8227, 
38327,  38361-38371,  38493,  38494, 
38530-38532. 
Osterdamia  sp.,  38177. 

Pa   yileh  huang  shih  tzO,  Diospyros 

kaki,  37677,  37952. 
Pacaya  salad  palm,  Ohamaedorea  sp., 

88403,38404. 
PachyrMzus  angulatus.     See   Cacara 

erosa. 
Paeonia  oZM/fora,  38339. 

mautan.    See  Paeonia  suffruiicosa. 
suffrutioosa,  38340. 
Pal    hsiao   too,   Phaseolus   anyularis, 

38442. 
Pal  11,  PjfTus  chinensis,  88241. 
P'ai  p'ai  shili  tzQ,  Diospyros  kaki,  37675. 
Pal  yii  hua  mei,  Prunus  glandulosa, 

38337. 
r*ai  p*ai  shlh  tzfi,  Diospyros  kaki,  87675. 
Paina,  Chorisia  insignis,  38330. 
Palm,  Attalea  spp.,  37899,  37910. 
Bactris  caryotaefolia,  37927. 
(Brazil),     37745,     37819,     87866- 
87869,  37899,  37903,  37910,  37927. 


Palm — Ck>Dtiniied. 

(British  Honduras),  38112,  38538, 

38541,  38542. 
Burlty,  37819,  37903. 
Oanquib,  38515. 
Oarnahuba,  37866. 
Carnaiiba,  37866. 

Chamaedorea   spp.,   38403,   38404, 
38515,  38582. 
emesti-augusti,  38516. 
graminifolia,  38543. 
Cocops  rivalis,  38588. 
Cocos  coronata,  37867. 
nucifera,  38428-38434. 
romanzoffiana,  37745. 
CoUinia  sp.,  38399. 
Dend^,  37869. 

(Guatemala),  38399.  38403,  38404, 
38498,  38515, 38516.  38539,  38540. 
38543,38582. 
Manivelho,  37927. 
Mauritia  vinifera,  37819,  37903. 
Nlcuri,  37867. 

Pacaya  salad,  38403,  38404,  38582. 
Palmelra,  37910. 
Piassava,  37868. 
(Porto  Rico),  38588. 
Ptychosperma  gracilis,  SSr^SS, 
salad,  38403,  38404,  38.'>82. 
Seaforthia  elegans,  38112,   38539, 

88540. 
Shella-accum,   38516. 
Btylonia  paciflca,  38541. 

t?iur8tonii,  38542. 
IJchul,  Synecanthus  fibrosus,  38498. 
Palma,    Opuntia    spp.,    37824,    37826, 

37852. 
Palmelra,  Attalea  sp.,  37910. 
Pan  shih  tzQ,  Diospyros  kaki,  87655. 
Panaw  quinquefolium,  37870,  37871. 
Pandanus  butayei,  37742. 
Pang  chl  sh§n,  Patuuf  quinquefolium, 

87870,87871. 
Panioum  barbinode,  37849,  37996. 
bulbosum,  38039. 
oampestre,  87991. 
hirticaule,  88014,  38018. 
isocalycinum.    See  Homolepis  iso- 

calycina. 
lawum,  38041. 
maximum,    87984,    37997,    88024, 

88030. 
teneriffae.     See  Tricholaena  rosea. 
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Papaya,  Carica  papaya,  38292,  38648. 

(Danish  West  Indies),  38648. 

(Samoa),  38292. 
Paradise  nut,  I^ecythis  usitata,  88547. 
Paramignia  monophylla,  38298. 
Pardeshi,     CyamopsU     tetragonoloba, 

37725. 
Parinari  excelsum,  38175. 
PoBpalum  attenuatum,  38028. 

oonjuffatum,  38031. 

denticulatwn,  38016. 

distichum.      See  Paspalum  notO' 
turn, 

notatum,  37906. 

scutatum,  38006. 
Patsiflora  edulis,  38097. 

laurifolia,  38373. 

UgularU,  38042. 

maliformis,  38641. 
Passion  fruit.     See  Passiflora  spp. 
Pastaclc  shaftaly,  Amygdalus  pertiea^ 

38417. 
Pata,  Macaranga  tanarius,  38129. 
PatdoictUa  fortune,  38184. 
Pea,    Pi8um    sativum,    38207,    38488, 
38439. 

(China).  38438-38440. 

field,  Pisum  arveusc,  38440. 

Huang  wan  tou,  38438. 
Peach,  Amygdalus  persica: 

(Chile),  38577. 

(China ) ,      38178,      38272  -  38276, 
38469,  38470. 

Ch'iu  pai  t'ao,  38273. 

Fei  t'ao.  38178. 

Fo  shou  t'ao,  38272. 

Hsiao  plen  t'ao.  38276. 

Pastack  shaftuly,  38417. 

(Peru),  38094.38095. 

Pi  t'ao,  38274. 

Ruganl  Oaii,  38416. 

(Russia),  38416-38418. 

Ta  hung  picn  t'ao,  38470. 

Ta  plen  t'ao.  38275. 

Uvillas.  38095. 
Pear,  Pyrus  spp. : 

(China ) ,  37982.  38240-38242,  88262- 
38271,  38277,  38278. 

Ohin  h,  38240. 

Chin  sui  tzfl  li,  38277. 

Ch'ing  p'l  t'ien  11,  3S26a 

fi  11,  38262. 

Huang  11,  38267. 


Pear — 0>ntinued. 

Hung  hsiao  M.  38242. 

Kao  ting  pai  11.  3827a 

Nai  11,  38266. 

(New  York).  37981. 

Pai  11,  38241. 

Pin  11,  38263. 

seedless  and  coreless,  37981. 

Sha  pai  11,  88264. 

Shul  pai  11.  38289. 

Su  11,  38278. 

Tangshan,  37982. 

T'ien  kua  II,  38271. 

Tz&  su  11,  38265. 

Yin  U,  38266. 
Pearl  millet,  Pennisetum  glaueum: 

Argum  breke,  38584. 
matla.  38585. 
moro,  38.586. 

(Qerman    West    Africa),    S7962, 
38584^38586. 

Jadirie,  37962. 

Kolbenhirse.  37962. 

Maiwa,  38407. 

(Nigeria).  38407. 
Pelargonium  sp.,  38334. 

capitatum,  37820,  38136. 

odoratissimum,  37736.  38056. 3S137. 

radula,  37735.  37821. 
Peltophorum  ferrugineum.    See  Baryi- 
ylum  inerme, 

vogelianum.     See  Baryxylum  (f«- 
bium. 
P^n  shih  tzti,  Diospyros  kaki:  37949. 
Pennisetum    gl^urum,    37962.    884(i7. 
38584-38586. 

typhoideum.    See  Permtsetum  glau- 
eum. 
Peony.  Paeonia  spp. : 

Chin  Chan  shao  yao.  88339. 

Chin  lun  mu  tan.  38340. 

(China).  38339.  38340. 

Chuang  yiian  hung  mu  tan.  3SM0. 

Hno  pal  mu  tan,  38340. 

Hel  shao  yao,  38339. 

Kno  kan  hung  shao  yao, 

Lan  t'ien  mu  tan.  38340. 

I>u  huang  shao  yao,  38339. 

Ltl  yd  mu  tan,  aS340. 

Mei  JOn  mien  mu  tan.  38340L 

Mo  chin  mu  tan,  38340. 

Ping  ch'Ing  shao  yao.  38339. 

Tou  Itt  mu  tan,  3834a    . 
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Peony — CTontinued. 

Tung  wu  §rh  chlao  mu  tan,  38340. 
Tao  huang  mu  tan,  38340. 
Yti  i  huang  mu  tan,  38340. 
Yft  kuo  t'ien  ch'ing  mu  tan,  38340. 
Peplno,  Solanum  muricatum,  38548. 
Pepper,    red,    Capsicum    spp.,    37912, 

38121. 
Persea  americana,  38400-38402,  38477, 

38540-38564,  38578,  38581,  38583, 

38587,  38038-38640. 
gratissima.    See  Persea  americana. 
Persimmon,  Diospyros  spp. : 
(Bermuda),  38482. 
Chi  chien  hung  shih  tzu,  37653. 
Chi  hsin  hung  shih  tzQ,  37^51. 
Chia  hsien  hung  shili  tzfi,  37676. 
( C  li  1  n  a ) ,     37048-37658,     37661- 

37667,  37660,  37670.  37672-37678, 

37801.  37811,  37812,  37948-57952, 

38152. 
Ching  mien  shih  tzfi,  37664. 
ChMng  shih  tzu,  37661.  37666. 
fire-pot,  37657. 
Gosho,  37718. 
Huo  kuan  shih  tzCi,  37657. 
(Japan),  37718. 
(Java),  38193. 
Juan  tsao  tzfl,  37811,  37812. 
K*uei  shih  tzfi,  37667. 
Lou  hu  shih  tzO,  37663. 
lotus.  37811,  37812. 
Mao  chien  shih  tzil,  37654. 
Mi  kuan  shih  tzfi,  37678. 
Mu  shih  tzii,  37650. 
Niu  hsin  ta  shih  tzi1,  37662. 
Niu  nai  shih  tzO,  37669.  37670. 
Pa   ytieh   huang  sliih   tzQ,   37677, 

37952. 
P*ai  p*ai  shih  tzfi,  37675. 
Pan  shih  tzQ,  37655. 
P6n  shih  tzfi,  37949. 
PMng  shih  tzQ,  37665. 
salt-bag,  37672. 

seedless,  37649-37051. 376i>3.  37657. 
Shan  ko  tan  shih  tzu,  37652. 
Sh^ug  ti  shih  tzfi,  37649. 
Shui  shih  tzti,  37656. 
Ssii  16ng  shih  tzfi,  37948. 
Ssti  pu  hsiang  shih  tzti,  37658. 
Ta    kou    tzti    niu    hsin   shih    tzti, 

37648. 


Persimmon — Continued. 

Ta  ou  hsin  shih  tzfi,  S7674. 

Tamopan.    See  under  37649. 

wild.  Diospyros  lotus,  87801, 37811. 
37812. 

Teh  shih  tzfi,  37801. 

Yen  pu  tai  shih  tzfi,  37672. 

Yen  shih  tzfi,  37951. 

Yu  lou  t'ou  shih  tzfi,  37950. 

Ytt  kuei  lun  shih  tzfi.  37678. 
PhaseoluH     angularis,     38442,     88448| 
38446. 

calcarattis,  38441. 

semierectus  angusHfolius,  S7925. 

vulgaris,     37888,     37890,     37891. 
38444,  38445. 
Phifiu,  Solanum  tuberosum,  38609. 
Phoebe  nanmu,  37944,  38338. 
Phyllostachys  sp.,  37679. 
Physalis  curassavica,  38109. 
Pi  t*ao,  Amygdalus  persica,  38274. 
Piassava     palm,      Attalea     funifeiOt 

37868. 
Picea  obovata,  38409. 
Pill    nut,    Canarium    ovatum,    37685, 

38872,  38398. 
Pimento  de  macaco,  Xylopia  carmina- 

tiva,  37905. 
Pin  li,  Pyrus  chinensis,  38263. 
Pine,  Pinus  armandi,  38467,  38468. 

(China),  38467.  38468. 

Sung  tzfi,  38467. 
Ping  ch'ing  shao  yao,  Paeonia  albiflora^ 


P'ing  shih  tzfi,  Diospyros  kaki,  37666. 
Pinha,  Annona  squamosa,  37908. 
Pinus  armandi,  38467,  38468. 
Piper  methysticum,  38291. 
PiquI,  Caryocar  brasiliensis,  37904. 
Pisu7n  art^ense,  38440. 

sativum,  38207,  38438,  38439. 
Pitahaya,  Cereus  triangularis,  38601. 
Pitaya,  Cereus  triangularis,  38601. 
Pithecolobium   saman.     See   Samanea 

saman. 
Pittosporum  eugenioides,  38052. 
Plagianthus  lyallii.     See  CUiya  lyallii. 
Platonia  insignis,  undei-  87802. 
Plukenetia  conophora,  38644. 
P'o  p'o  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  382.50. 
Pochota,  Ceiba  acuminata,  38047. 
Poinciana  regia.    See  Delonix  regia. 
Polo,  Capsicum  fruhescens,  38121. 
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Pomegranate,  Punica  granatum,  37817, 
37889,  38185. 

(Brazil),  37889. 

(China),  38ia5. 

(Ecuador),  37817. 

Shnang  shih  liu  hua,  38185. 
Poncirus  Mfoliata,  37809. 
Poplar,    Populus    spp.,    37953,    38232, 
38255. 

(China),  37953,  38232,  38255. 

Ta  pal  yang  shu,  38255. 
Populus  sp.,  38232.  • 

tomentosa,  37953,  38255. 
Potato,  Solanum  tuberosum: 

Anco-choque,  38602-38604. 

blight-proof,  38300,  38301. 

Bohun,  38360,  386et>. 

(Bolivia),  38602-38615  38617. 

Busola,  38357. 

Chlar  imilla,  38605-38607. 

Ci\o,  38663. 

(England),  38800,  38301. 

Faryd.  38359. 

Maguola,  38356. 

Mamani,  38606. 

New  Era,  37947. 
(New  Zealand),  37947. 

Olglerd,  38358. 

Phifiu,  38609. 

(Russia).      88356^38360,      38659- 


Twitez,  38660.     < 

Vitality,  38300,  38301. 

Warszawa,  38659. 

Wohltmann,  38661. 
Pouteria  cahnito,  37929. 
Prickly-pear.    See  Opuntia  spp. 
Prit€liard%a  padfica.    See  Styloma  pa- 
ciftca, 

thurstonii.      See    Styloma    thurt- 
tonii. 
Prunus  sp.,  38282. 

amieniaca,  37744,  38230,  38281. 

cerasifcra  dwaricataj  37688,38157, 
38421-38424. 

glandulosa,  38337. 

microrarpa,  37686. 

padu8.  38410. 

pedunculata.     See  Amygdalus  pe- 
dunnilata. 

persica.     See  Amygdalus  persica. 

prostrata,  37687,  38425. 

Malicifolia,  38637. 


Prunus  serrulata,  38206. 

spinosa  macrocarpa,  38420. 

tomentosa,  37680. 
PHdium  spp.,  37897, 37922, 38342. 

ffuajava,  37835. 
PMOphocarpus     tetragonnlohus.      See 

Botor  tetragoncloba. 
Pterocarya  caucasica.     See  Ptero- 
carya  fraxinifoHa. 

fraxinifolia,  38427. 
Ptychospenna  clegans.    See  ScaforthM 
elegans. 

gracUis,  38538. 
Pua,  Hemandia  peltata,  38127. 
Pummelo,  Citrus  grandis,  37724.  37778, 

(Brazil),  37778. 

(Philippine  Islands),  37724. 

seedless,  37780. 

Siamese,  37724. 
PunUd  granatum,  37817,  37889,  381K. 
Pyrethrum,  Chrysanthemum  sp.,  38537. 
Pyrus  sp.,  37982. 

chinensis,      38240-38242,      38262- 
38271.  38277,38278. 

cofnmunis,  37981. 

malus.    See  Malus  sylvestris. 

nivalis  claeagrifolia,  37689. 

Quercus  liaotungensis,  38181. 
Quince,  Chaenomeles  lagenaria  aithay- 

ensis,  37954. 
Quinoa.  Chetiopodium  quifioa,  37970. 

Radish,  Raphanus  sativus,  38328. 

Hsiang  ching  lo  po,  38328. 

winter,  3S328. 
Ranghino,  Oryza  sativa,  37739. 
Raphanus  sativus,  38328. 
Raspberry,  Rubus  sp.,  37887. 

Rubus  rosaefoHuSj  37885. 
Raxtul,    Achradelpha    viridi9,    38478- 

38481. 
Red  clover.  Tri folium  pratense,  37937- 

37939,  38189,  38190. 
Red    pepper,    Capsicum    spp..    37912. 

38121. 
Rheedia  hrasUiensis,  37802. 
Rhododendron  dliatum  X  edgeurorthii 
37974. 

dauricum,  38413. 

edgeworthii  X  veitchianum,  37973 

forsterianum,  37973. 

fragrantissimum,  37974. 
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RhU9  punjabensis  Hnica,  38158. 
Ribbonwood,  large-flowered,  Oaya  ly- 

allH,  38049. 
Ribes  diacantha,  38412. 

dikuscha,  38411. 
Rice,  Oryza  saliva: 

(Africa),  38044. 

Aikoku,  38222. 

Bankn  paddy,  38367. 

Bau-gauk,  38091. 

Baw  yoot,  38089. 

( Belgian  Kongo ) ,  38044^ 

Benlloch,  37697. 

Bertone,  37740. 

Boeloeh  itum,  38361. 
poetih,  38362. 

Bomba,  37696. 

Branco,  37857. 

(Brazil),  37854-37860. 

(BritUh  Guiana ) ,  38530-38532. 

(Bulgaria),  37731, 37732. 

( Burma ) ,  38088-38003. 

Dakhleh  Oasis,  38327. 

Demerara  Creole,  38532. 

(Egypt).  38327. 

(France),  37739-37740. 

Garudan  Samba,  38308. 

(India),  38088-38093,  38367-38371. 

(Japan),  38221-38227. 

Java  paddy,  38092. 

Kame-no-o,  38225.  ' 

Kareyur.  38370. 

Kctan  item,  38363. 

Khargeli  Oasis,  38327. 

Kitaima  do  Japflo,  3785a 

Kow  chow,  38493. 

Kow  san,  38494. 

Louro  do  Japfto,  37855. 

Lowland  No.  75,  3853)« 

MoeUuoerio,  38364. 

mountain,  37738. 

Muthu  Samba,  38371. 

Nga-cheik-gale,  38090. 

Ngasein  paddy,  38088. 

Obo.  38226. 

Omaclil.  38224. 

Pallalya  Sambn,  38370. 

Patarka,  38365. 

Patraka,  38365. 

Ranghino,  37739. 

re<l,  37731. 

(Kussia),  37737,  37738. 

Suba-net-Taungbya,  38093. 


Bice — Conti  n  ued. 

Shekltorl,  38227. 

Shinriki,  38221. 

(Siam),  3849?,  38494 

Skrlvimas  Koti,  38365. 

(Spain),  37696,  37697. 

Sura  dhani,  38531. 

(Surinam),  38361-38366. 

swamp,  37737. 

Takenari,  38228. 

Upland  No.  6,  38530. 

Vallai  Kattai,  38369. 

wliite,  37732. 

Witte  Wanica,  38366. 
Bicinus  cotnmunM,  37914. 
RoUinia  sp.,  37872. 

delicioia,  38171. 

dolabripetalay  37879. 

fflaucescenSy  37880,  37892. 

laurifolia,  37882. 

Bylvatica,  37930. 
RoUiniop%i9  discreta,  37902. 
Rosa  alberti,  37977. 

banksiae  nortnalis,  38162. 

brunonii,  38165. 

fargesii,  37979. 

fUipes,  38166. 

helenae,  38163. 

moyesiif  37979. 

rubus,  38161,  38164. 

seiipoda,  37978. 

souHeana,  38159. 

xanthina  X  (?),  38160. 
Rose.     See  Rosa  spp 
Roselle,    Hibiscus    sabdariffa,    37698. 
38107. 

Temprano,  3769a 
Royal  poinciana,  Delonix  regia,  38(>53. 
Rubber,    Ontral    American.    Castilla 

nicoyensis,  38188. 
Rubus  sp.,  37887. 

alpestris,  3857L 

andersonty  38572. 

boffoiensis,    38054,    38055.    38114. 
38115.  38646. 

calycinns,  38573. 

niveus  Tliunb.,  38574. 

niveus  Wall.     See  Rubus  pedun- 
culosuSy  38576. 

paniculatus,  38576. 

pedunculosus,  38575. 

rosaefolius,  37885. 
Rugani  Gau,  Amygdalus  persica,  38416. 
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Rye-grass,  Italian,  Lolium  multiflarum, 
37709. 

Saba-net-Taungbya,      Oryza      sativa. 


Bacchnrum  narenga,  38257,  38332. 
St.  Thomas  tree,  Bauhinia  tomentosa, 

38651, 
Sakii,  Croton  anffolensiM^  37741. 
Salad  palm,  Chamaedorea  spp.,  38403, 

38404. 
fialix  spp.,  38179,  38233-^235.  38238. 
Salvia  sp.,  38048. 

Saman  tree,  Samanea  aaman^  38654. 
Samanea  aaman,  38654. 
Samoan    chestnut,    Inocarpus    edulis, 

38135. 
Sann  hemp,  Crotalaria  juncea,  38140. 
Santalum  sp.,  38128. 
Sapote,  Achradelpha  mammosa,  37813, 


green,  Achradelpha  viridis,  38478- 
38481,  38566. 
Sarcostemma  ajHculatum,  37913. 
Seaforthia  elegans,  38112,  38539,  38540. 
Sechium  edule.  See  Chayota  edulis, 
Seguidllla,  Botor  tetragonoloha,  37699. 
Sesban  sp.,  38211. 

vuicrocarpuni,  37931. 
Sesbania     grandiflora.       See     Agati 

grandiflora, '  • 
Setaria     imbei'bis.     See     Chaetochloa 
imberbis, 
aetosa.     See  Chaetochloa  setosa, 
Severinia  buxifolia,  38509,  38510. 
Sha  pal  li,  Pynis  chinenMs,  38264. 
Shan  ho  t'ao,  Juglana  regia,  38472. 
ko  tan  shih  tzfi,  Diosppros  kaki, 

37652. 
sh^n,  Panax  quinquefolium,  37870, 
37871. 
Shao  yao,  Paeonia  albiflora,  38339. 
Shekitorl,  Oryza  sativa,  38227. 
Sheila  -  accum      palm,      Chamaedorea 

ernesti-augusti,  38516. 
Sh^ng    tl    shih    tzO,    Diospyros    kaki, 

37640. 
Shih  tzQ.    See  Diospyros  kaki, 
Shinrlki,  Oryza  saliva,  38221. 
Shirnshnya,  Soja  wax.  88228. 
Shokokoku-han-koryO,  llolciis  sorghum, 
3S1J0. 


Shokdwalshin-han-koryO,   Holcus  sor- 
ghum, 38197. 
Shore-grass,    Stenotaphrum    secunda- 

turn,  37850. 
Shuang  shih  llu  hua,  Punioa  granatum, 

88185. 
Shul  m^n  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  38245. 
pal  11,  Pyrus  chinensis,  38269. 
shih  tzQ,  Diospyros  kaki,  37656l 
8ida  sp.,  37018. 
Sindora  supa,  37703. 
Sloe,     Prunus     spinosa     macrooarp^ 

88426. 
Soap-pod  tree,  Oleditsia  sp.,  38256. 
Soja  max,  37684,  38218-^8220,  38228, 

38450-38462. 
Solarium  sp.,  38174. 
muricatum,  38548. 
tuberosum,    37947,    38300,    3KX)1, 
38356-38360,  88602-38615,  38617, 
38651^-38663. 
Sorghum,  Holcus  sorghum: 
(Algeria),  87723,  38188. 
Baierie  bod^rie,  37957. 
(Barbados),  38173. 
Black  Grushevsk,  37733. 
(Brazil),  38033,  38034. 
Chikuyo-seihan-koryo,  38202. 
(China),  38463. 

Dan^rie-balloi-ssolod^rie,  37958. 
Deparie  bod^rie,  37964. 

dan^rie,  37960. 
Durra,  38053. 

(Egypt),  38592,  38594,  3859a 
Ewalga,  38594. 
Gabli  kiUirom,  38533 
Oabli  nialgo.  38569. 
Gaderie.  37963. 
Gai-hansaku,   38196. 
(Gferman    West    Africa).    37956- 
37961,      37963,      37964,      38:k{3. 
38569,  38570. 
Giant  Sudan.  38183. 
Gordon,  37964. 
Hung  kao  Hang,  38468. 
lantar,  37734. 
(Italy),  38053. 
Isnawi,  38592. 
Jan  dawa,  88406. 
Janoroe,  38085. 

(Japan).      38085-38087,      38194- 
38205,  38354,  38355. 
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Soigham — Continued. 

Kakassirie.  37956. 

kaoliang,  38463. 

Kaura,  38405. 

Kijaku-haku-han-k6ry0,  88205. 

Kilbiirie,  37959. 

Kokkoku        dagan  -  kohan  -  kdryO, 
38200. 
hakunen-kory5,  38203. 
kinsul.  38194. 
sasui,  38201. 
wais)iin-hau-kory5,  38204. 

Kdnen-koryo,  38195. 

Massaggoa  adjagauia,  38570. 

Mezera,  under  37723. 

Nen-koryo-ko,  38198. 

(Nigeria),  38405,  38406. 

(Russia),  37733,  37734. 

Saifi  beladl  rafeh,  38599. 

Sh5ke>koku-han-kdrye>,  38199. 

ShOkOwaishin-han-koryo,  38197. 

Ssanerarl,  37961. 
Sorghum  halepense.    See  Rolens  hale- 
pensis. 

rulgare.    See  HoUms  sorghum. 
Sot! a  guvar,  Cyamopsis  tetragonoloha, 

37725. 
Sour-grass,  Valota  insulariSt  38025. 
Soy  bean,  Soja  max: 

Aksaya,  38214. 

Aoniiido.  38220. 

AotsuruDoko,  38217. 

(Clilna),  37684,  38450-38462. 

ChUng  tou,  38456,  38457. 

(Jowari,  38215. 

Hadaka,  38216. 

Hsiao  hei  tou,  38462. 

Hsiao  huang  tou,  38453,  38455. 

Hu  p'l  tou,  38460. 

Huai  tou,  38458. 

Huang  tou,  384.54. 

(Japan),  38213-38220,  38228. 

Junlngononil,  38219. 

Kosuirasu,  38218. 

Large  wliite  eyebrow,  37684. 

Sliirashaya,  38228. 

Ta  hei  tou,  38461. 

Ta  huang  tou.  38450-38452. 

Ta  tzii  tou,  38459. 

Tsurunoko,  38213. 
Spindle  wood,  Euonymus  sp.,  38237. 


Spiraea  japonica  acuminata,  38167. 
Sprmdiaa  tnberosa,  37861-37865. 
Sporobolus  argutus,  38011. 

iiidicus,  37989. 
Ssanerarl,  Holcus  sorghum,  37961. 
SsQ    l^ng    shih    tzu,    Diospyros    kaki, 

37948. 
SsQ  pu  hsiang  shih  tzti,  Diospyros  kahl, 

37658. 
Stadmannia  oppositifoUa,  38378. 
Stenotaphrum  secundatum,  37850. 
Sterculia  sp.,  37727. 
Stizolobium  cinereum,  38169,  38170. 
Strawberry,  Fragaria  .spp. : 

(Bolivia),  38520-38522. 

hill,  37691. 

(Caucasus),  37690.  37691. 

white,  38520. 

wild  wood,  Fragaria  vesca,  37690. 
Styloma  pacifica,  38541. 

thurstonii,  38542. 
Su  11,  Pyrus  chinensis,  38278. 
Su  tsao,  Ziziphus  jufuha,  38259. 
Sudan  grass,  Holcus  halepeixsis,  38032, 

38108. 
Sugar-apple,  Annona  squamosa,  38635. 
Sugar  cane,  Saccharum  narenga: 

(China),  38257,  38332. 

Kan  Che,  38257. 
Suha.  Citrus  hystrix,  38293. 
Sumach,     Rhus     punjabensis     sinica, 

38158. 
Sung  tzti,  Pinus  arman4i,  38467. 
Sunn  hemp,  Crotalaria  juncea,  38140. 
Supa,  Sindora  supa,  37703. 
Sura  dhani,  Oi^za  sativa,  38531. 
Sweetsop,  Annona  squamosa,  37818. 
Sycamore  fig,  Ficus  sycomorus,  37729. 
Synecanthus  fibrosus,  38498. 
Syntherisma  digitata,  38015. 
Byringa  sp.,  37647. 
Syzygium  sp.,  37932. 

Ta  hei  tou,  Soja  max,  38461. 

Ta  huang  tou,  Soja  max,  384.50-38452. 

Ta  hung  pien  t'ao,  Amygdalus  persica 
platycarpa,  38470. 

Ta  kou  tza  niu  hsln  shih  tztl,  Dios- 
pyros kaki,  37648. 

Ta  ou  hsin  shih  tzO,  Diospyros  kaki, 
37674. 
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Ta  pal  yang  shn,  Populus  tomentosa, 

38255. 
Ta  plen  t*ao,  Amygdalus  perHca  platy- 

carpa,  38275. 
Ta  p'in  kuo,  MaluB  sp.,  38279. 
Ta  sha  kuo,  Malui  sp.,  38280. 
Ta  shnn  sh^n,  Panax  quinquefolium, 

37870,  37871. 
Ta    shut    lising,    Prunus    armeniaca, 

38281. 
Ta   sunn  cha.    Crataegus   ftinnatiflda, 

38170. 
Ta  tsao.  Ziziphus  jvjuba,  37668,  38187. 
Ta  tza  tou,  Soja  max,  38459. 
Ta  yQan  tsao,  Ziziphiis  jujuba,  38243. 
Tabebuia  pentaphylla,  38649. 
Tacca  pinnatiAda,  38133. 
Tahiti-chestnut,    Inocarput    edulii, 

S8135. 
Takeuari,  Oryza  sativa,  38223. 
Talautna  sp.,  38103. 
Tangerine,     Citrus    nobilU    deliciosa, 
37753.  37771. 
(Brazil).  37753,  37771. 
Tarata,  Pittosporum  eugenioides,  36052. 
Taro,  Colocasia  eseulenta: 
Apuwal  ulaula,  37683. 
(Hawaii),  37692-37695. 
Kumu,  37692. 
Lau  loa,  37694. 
Maka  opio.  37695. 
Thespesia  campylosipkon.    See  Bomhy- 

codendron  vidalianum. 
Thladiantha  dubia,  38488. 
Thuja  orientalis,  37660. 
T'lao  tsao,  /Aziphus  jujuha,  38244. 
Tibulit,  Citrus  hystHx,  38293. 
T'ien  kua  11,  Pyrtis  chinensis,  38271. 
Toinate  de  arbol,  Cyphomandra  beta- 

tea,  38636. 
Toinntci,    tree,    Cyphomandra    betacea, 

38G36. 
Toil  Hi  rau  tan,  Paeonia  suffruiicosa, 

38340. 
Toung-tha-lai,    Garcinia    kidiaf    38513, 

38514. 
Tree    tomato,    Cyphomandra    betacea, 

38636. 
Tricholaena  rosea,  38021. 
Ti'ichosanthes  kiriloioii,  38489. 
Trifolium  alexandrinum,  38139. 
angulatum,  37681. 
parviflorum,  37682. 


Trifolium  pratense,  37937-37939, 38181^ 
38190. 
repensy  38579. 
Trigonella  foenum-graecum,  38465. 
Triphasia  aurantiola.     See  Triphasic 
iHfolia. 
trifolia,  37816. 
Tristania  suaveolenSj  38098. 
Triticum  arstirum,  37971,  38343-38353. 
38528.  38529,  38534,  38618-3862L 
88623,  38626-38631. 
d4irum,  38622,  38624,  38625. 
wUgare.     See  7'Hticum  aestitwn. 
Tsa  Chiang  ton,  Vigna  sinentis,  38447. 
Tsa   hslao   ton,   Phaseolus  angnlam. 

38443. 
Tsa  plen  ton,  LentiUa  lens,  38435l 
Tsao.    See  Zisiphus  jujube 
Tsurunoko,  8oja  max,  382ia 
Tu  pel  tzu,  Rhus  punjabenHs  sinin, 

38158. 
Tugue,  Dioscorea  aculeata,  37702. 
Tung  po  chu,  PhyUosUschys  sp.,  37679. 
tree,  AleuHtes  spp.,  37980,  38527. 
wu  6rh  chlao  mu  tan,  Paeonia  snf- 
fruticosa,  38340. 
rung  shu,  Paulownia  fort  unci,  381S4. 
TzQ  su  11,  Pyrus  chinentis,  38265. 

Uchul     palm,     Synecanthus    flbroiw, 

38498. 
tniuco.  Vllucus  tuberosus,  38616. 
Ullucu   papa   llsa,    UUucus    tuberosuf, 

38616. 
Vllucus  tubcrosus,  38616. 
Ulmus  sp.,  37671. 
foliacea,  38491. 
hoUandica  vegeta,  38492. 
parvifolia,  37810. 
Umbu,  Spondias  tuberosa,  37861-3786!). 
Undetermined,  37815,  38116,  38212. 
Uvaia  do  campo,  Eugeni4i  campntm. 

37830. 
UvUlas,  Amygdalus  persica,  38095. 

Yalota  insularis,  38025. 
Yicia  faba,  38045,  38437. 
Yigna  nOotica,  38046. 

HnensU,     37743,      37894;     37915. 
38110,      38295,      38296,     38447- 
38449. 
Titex  parviflora,  37705. 
iHfolia,  38130,  38131. 
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Vitis  reticulata,  38168. 
vinifera,  38186. 

Walnut,  Juglans  reQia,  38471,  38472. 

Caucasian,     Pterocarya     fraxini- 
folia,  38427. 

Shan  ho  t'ao,  38472. 
Wan  tou,  Phaseolus  calcaratu»,  38441. 
Watermelon,  Citmllus  vulgarU^  38106, 

38518 
Wheat,  Tritintm  spp.: 

Alpha,  38343. 

Apulia,  38622. 

Australian  Early,  38631. 

(Australia),  38343-3835S. 

Bayah,  38344. 

Bunyip,  38345. 

Galedon  Baard,  88620. 

Comeback,  38346. 

durum,  38622,  38624,  38625. 

Eckateen,  38626. 

Federation,  38347. 

Flrbank,  38348. 

Florence,  38349. 

Fourie,  38627. 

Gluyas  Early,  38350,  38528,  38630. 

Grimbeek*s  Kleinkoren,  38623. 

Kaalkop,  38619. 

Me<leah,  38625. 

(Peru),  37971. 

Potchefstroom  White,  38619. 

Rool  Wolkoren,  38629. 

(Kusaia),  38534. 

spring,  38621. 

Standerton  Winter,  38618. 

Steinwedel,  38351. 

Thennissen,  38624. 

(Transvaal),  38528,  38529,  3861&- 
38631. 

Warren,  38352. 

Wit  Kleinkoren,  38628. 

Woikoren,  38529,  38629. 

Yandilla  King.  38353. 
Wikstroemia  cJiafnaedaphne,  38236. 
V.'illow,  Salix  spp.,  38179,  38233-38235, 

38238. 
Wood-oil  tree.    See  Tung  tree. 
Wu  pei  tzu,  Rhus  punjabensis  Hnica, 
38158. 


Xoai  thanhca,  Mangifera  indica,  38387. 
Xylopia  carminativa,  37905. 

Yam,    Dioscorea    spp.,    37701,    37702, 
37943,  38134,  38229. 
Lima-Lima,  37701. 
TuCTie,  37702. 
Yam  bean,  Cacara  erosa,  38665. 
Yang     sh^n,     Panax     quinquefoliumj 

37870,  37871. 
Yang  yen  pal  chiang  tou,  Vigna  sinen- 
sis, 38449. 
Yao  huang  mu  tan,  Paeonia  suffruti- 

cosa,  38340. 
Yeh  shih  tza,  Diospyros  lottift,  37801. 
Yen  pu  tal  shih  tzQ,  Diospyros  kuhi, 

37672. 
Yen  shih  tzu,  Diospyros  kaki,  37951. 
Yin  11,  Pyrus  chinensis,  38266. 
Yin  U  tzfl,  Castanea  mollissima,  378(X). 
Ting  ch'un  hua,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 

38248. 
Ylang-ylang,     Canangium     odoratum, 

38652. 
Yu  lou  t*ou  shih  tzO,  Diospyros  kaki, 

37950. 
Yti  hua  mei,  Prunus  glandulosa,  383:J7. 
YU  1  huang  mu  tan,  Paeonia  suffruti- 

cosa,  38340. 
Yii  kuel  lun  shih  tzu,  Diospyros  kaki, 

37673. 
Y(l  kuo  t*ien  ch'ing  mu  tan,  Paeonia 

suffruticosa,  38340. 
YUan     sh&n,     Panax     quinquefolium, 
37870,  37871. 
ts'ui  tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  38247. 

Zapote  (undetermined),  37815. 
Zea  mays,  37896,  37909,  37965-37967, 
37972,    38517.    38544-38546,    38589- 
38591,  38593.  38595-38598,  38600. 
Zephyranthes  sp.,  38111. 
Zinziber  officinale,  38180. 
Ziziphus  joazeiro,  37907,  37923. 

jujuba,  37659,  37668,  38187,  38243- 
38247,        38249-38253,        .S8258- 
38261. 
saliva.    See  Ziziphus  jujuba. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPORTED 
BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT 
INTRODUCTION  DURING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  lULY 
1  TO  SEPTEMBER  30, 1914  (NO.  40;  NOS.  38666  TO 

39308). 

INTBODUCTOBY  STATEMENT. 

The  introductions  in  this  inventory  which  appear  most  important 
from  the  brief  descriptions  received  and  from  our  limited  experi- 
ence with  them  are  as  follows : 

Forage  plants, — The  Australian  Bhodes  grass,  Chloris  virgata 
variety  decora^  No.  39177,  which  has  succeeded  wonderfully  on  clay- 
pan,  wind-swept,  and  sun-scorched  soils  when  other  grasses  were 
difficult  to  establish;  12  species  of  grass,  Nos.  38766  to  38776,  from 
South  Africa,  some  from  the  Kalahari  desert  region  and  others 
from  the  Transvaal  and  the  Caldeon  division  of  the  coast  region, 
which,  if  any  of  them  prove  as  valuable  as  the  Rhodes  grass  so  suc- 
cessfully established  here  from  the  same  general  climatic  area,  will 
be  decided  acquisitions;  a  cowpea.  No.  39143,  called  imboomba, 
grown  by  the  Zulus  of  South  Africa;  a  selected  forage  sugar  cane 
called  Quacsofoca,  No.  39165,  w^hich  in  Queensland  has  proved  su- 
perior to  all  the  old  standard  sorts  by  its  hardiness,  yield,  softness, 
and  superior  food  value;  grasses,  Erianthus  rufipilics,  from  the  Hima- 
layas, and  Pollinia  fulva^  from  the  interior  of  Australia,  Nos.  39010 
and  39011,  of  one  of  which  cattle  are  so  extremely  fond  that  they  kill 
it  by  close  cropping;  and  a  smaller,  finer  stemmed  grass  somewhat 
resembling  Para  grass,  Friochloa  suhglohra^  No.  38892,  from  Brazil 
called  Capim  Angolinha.  ^ 

Cereals. — A  collection  of  13  forms  of  the  grass  Coix  lacryma-johi^ 
Nos.  38868  to  38880,  known  as  Job's-tears,  certain  of  which  produce 
soft  kernels  and  are  cultivated  for  food;  33  varieties  of  corn,  Nos. 
39228  to  39260,  of  the  characteristic  type  from  Copacabana,  Peru; 
5  varieties  of  the  same  cereal,  Nos.  39158  to  39162,  from  Yachow, 
western  China;  a  collection  of  sorghum  varieties  from  Java,  Nos. 
39264  to  39282;  20  varieties  of  rice  from  the  same  tropical  island, 

Nora. — ^Thig  bnlletln  Is  a  record  of  new  or  Itttle-known  seeds  or  plants  procared  mostly 
from  abroad.  It  Is  intended  for  distribution  to  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  tbe 
more  important  private  cooperators. 
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6  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  IMPOBTED. 

Nos.  39199  to  39218;  and  the  2  commercial  rices  of  the  Valencia  rice- 
growing  region  of  southeastern  Spain,  Nos.  38685  and  38686. 

Vegetables. — A  fine  varietjr  of  the  winter  pe-tsai  or  Chinese  cab- 
bage, Brassica  pekinensisy  No.  38782,  with  very  white  heads  of  a 
mild  flavor;  2  rhubarb  species,  Nos.  39049  and  39050,  from  Dar- 
j?ling,  the  stems  of  one  of  which  are  used  for  tarts,  which 
might  be  hybridized  with  Rheum  rkaponticum;  22  varieties  of 
cassava,  Nos.  38947  to  38968,  representing  the  most  important  sorts 
grown  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil;  a  variety  of  pumpkin^  No. 
38884,  from  the  Oasis  of  Merv,  Turkestan,  which  has  withstood  the 
heat  and  drought  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  better  than  other  sorts  tested 
there;  a  long  blood-red  carrot  for  pickling  purposes,  from  Sianfu, 
China,  No.  38786;  and  a  shrubby  species  of  indigo,  Indigo f era 
do8ua,  No.  39119,  from  the  temperate  Himalayas,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  eaten  as  a  potherb,  while  the  plant  is  used  for  fodder. 

Fruits, — Seedlings  from  a  large  feijoa  fruit,  No.  38970,  which  was 
3|  by  2i  inches,  a  most  unusual  size  for  this  promising  Paraguayan 
fruit :  the  Pelese  apricot  from  Somma  Vesuviana  in  Italy,  No.  38778, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  the  discoverer,  is  superior  to 
the  Royal,  with  very  firm  flesh  and  fine  flavor  and  good  shipping 
qualities;  the  wampi,  Claucena  lansium^  No.  38708,  a  fruit  related  to 
the  orange,  but  not  as  yet  fruited  in  America,  promising,  furthermore, 
as  a  stock  for  the  orange  and  grapefruit;  a  tropical  grape,  Vitis 
tiliaefolia^  No.  38853,  of  vigorous  habit  and  producing  good  fruits 
useful  for  jellies,  which  deserves  to  be  used  in  the  production  of 
varieties  of  tropical  grapes  of  good  quality ;  six  varieties  of  kuruba  or 
Passiflora,  Nos.  38881,  38882,  and  39223  to  39226,  which  in  Bogota 
are  standard  market  fruits  very  highly  esteemed  by  North  Ameri- 
cans there,  a  red- fruited  variety  being  particularly  prized  because  of 
its  decorative  color;  a  new  species  of  Eriobotrya,  E.  petiolat-a^  Na 
39111,  related  to  the  loquat,  which  may  be  of  value  as  a  stock  for  the 
latter,  from  the  eastern  Himalayan  region;  the  Luisa  mango.  No. 
oBOSl,  a  fine  type,  presumably  originating  from  Philippine  seed 
in  the  island  of  Cuba;  a  quantity  of  litchi  seeds  gathered  from 
bearing  trees  of  this  important  fruit  now  growing  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Xo.  38779;  Poupartia  axillaris^  No.  39136,  a  new  fruit  and 
shade  tree  from  western  Hupeh  and  Szechwan  Provinces  of 
China,  which  has  proved  hardy  in  Georgia;  Sorhus  cuspidata  and 
Sorhus  insignh^  Nos.  39133  and  39134,  two  deciduous  fruit  trees 
r.ative  to  the  eastern  Himalayas;  Dillenia  pentagyna^  No.  39109.  a 
deciduous  tree  from  Oudh,  Bengal,  Assam,  India,  and  Burma,  the 
flowers,  buds,  and  green  fruits  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives;  and 
a  remarkable  rambling  Rubus,  R.  niveus,  No.  39130,  from  Kashmir 
and  Sikkim,  which  is  reported  to  bear  a  fruit  superior  to  the  English 
blackberry. 
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Trees  for  shade^  for  use  around  the  dooryard^  or  for  windbreaks. — 
The  80- foot  tall,  wild,  pink-flowered  cherry  of  Japan,  Prunus  serru- 
lata  saehalinensis^  No,  38761,  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  which  de- 
serves to  be  planted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  our  parks  and 
on  our  private  estates  because  of  its  hardiness  and  great  beauty  as  a 
spring-flowering  tree;  the  Nepal  ash,  No.  39014,  which,  though  not 
hardy  in  England,  may  prove  to  be  so  in  our  Southern  States ;  the  East 
African  cedar,  Juniperus  procera^  No.  39185,  from  Eritrea,  the  wood 
of  which,  according  to  Schweinfurth,  makes  better  pencils  than  that 
of  the  American  juniper;  the  Swaziland  tree,  Balanites  maughamii^ 
No.  39196,  a  native  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  from  the  seeds  of 
which  a  clear  yellow  odorless  oil  of  about  the  commercial  value  of 
cottonseed  oil  is  obtained,  but  whicK,  because  of  difficulties  of  ex- 
traction, has  not  been  exploited ;  the  lofty  forest  tree,  Picea  smithi- 
ana.  No.  39040,  from  Darjiling,  India,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for 
packing  cases  and  for  charcoal;  the  moderate-sized  horse-chestnut 
from  northern  Bengal,  Aesculus  assamicus^  No.  39102 ;  the  Mongolian 
linden,  TUia  mongolica^  No.  38810,  from  Tahuashan,  China,  which  Mr. 
Meyer  thinks  will  be  hardy  in  our  Northern  States;  three  distinct 
varieties  of  the  Chinese  soap«-bean  tree,  Gleditsia  sinensis,  Nos.  38800 
to  38802,  which  are  remarkably  drought  and  alkali  resistant  and  are 
very  ornamental,  carrying  all  winter  their  pods,  which  contain  large 
amounts  of  saponin ;  and  the  cigar-boxwood  tree-  of  China,  Toona 
sinensis,  No.  38805,  from  Changli,  which  ought  to  make  a  beautiful 
shade  and  avenue  tree  and  be  useful  in  the  Southwest  for  its  timber. 
The  small  Nepalese  hazelnut,  Coryhis  ferox,  No.  39106,  with  prickly 
cups  but  edible  nuts,  may  find  a  use  in  the  development  of  the  hazel- 
nut industry.  The  large  bamboo,  Dendrocalamus  hamUtonii,  Nos. 
38736  and  39178,  from  Darjiling,  which  produces  shoots  80  feet  tall, 
the  young  sprouts  of  which  are  edible  and  from  which  a  luxury 
called  gass'tenga  is  made  in  Assam,  may  prove  hardy  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  be  used,  as  it  is  in  India,  for  windbreak  purposes. 
As  dooryard  shrubs  for  small  homes  may  be  mentioned  an  evergreen 
Cotoneaster,  C,  microphylla,  No.  39008;  18  Himalayan  species  of 
Rhododendron,  Nos.  39051  to  39068,  among  them  a  dwarf  form,  a 
yellow-flowered  form,  and  one  reported  to  be  adapted  for  use  in  the 
parched  and  arid  climate  of  Tibet ;  a  Nepal  barberry,  Berheris  nepa- 
lensis,  No.  39105,  which  flowers  from  October  to  March  in  the  mild 
climate  of  its  native  habitat;  an  autumn-flowering  plant,  Polygonum 
vaccinifolium,  No.  39048,  for  rock  work,  which  has  proved  a  favorite 
in  England,  where  its  bright  rose-colored  flowers  bloom  from  August 
to  November;  and  three  forms  of  the  evergreen  shrubs  Euonymus, 
Nos.  38833  to  38835,  from  Tahuashan,  in  the  Shensi  Province  of 
China. 
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Editorial  note, — Chinese  names  in  this  inventory  have  been  brought. 
60  far  as  possible,  into  accord  with  the  best  authoritiess  the  ^> 
graphic  names  (except  when  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  United  Sute< 
Geographic  Board)  being  given  in  the  form  accepted  by  the  Chines 
Ministry  of  Communications  Postal  Guide.  Many  of  the  smiller 
village  names,  however,  are  not  listed  therein,  and  in  all  such  (^ses 
the  location  of  the  village  is  given  with  reference  to  the  nearest  town 
mentioned  in  that  reference  work. 

The  manuscript  of  this  inventory  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  May 
Riley,  the  botanical  determinations  of  seeds  introduced  have  been 
made  and  the  notes  on  geographic  distribution  compiled  by  Mr.  R  C 
Skeels,  and  the  descriptive  notes  arranged  by  Mr.  S.  €•  Stuntz,  who 
has  also  had  general  supervision  of  this  inventory. 

David  Fairchild, 
Agricultural  Explorer  in  Charge 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 

Washington^  D.  G^  November  i6,  iW^. 
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38666  and  38667. 

From  Tolga,  Queensland,  Australia.  Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton. 
Received  July  1,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

38666.  Hibiscus  badiatus  Cav.    Malvacese. 

"  Flowers  yellow,  crimson  center.  This  plant  is  reputed  a  cure  for 
fevers,  etc.,  and  a  blood  purifier.  The  whole  plant  is  cut  up,  boiled,  and 
the  liquid  drunk.    Prefers  sandy  soil." 

38667.  LivisTONA  huellehi  Bailey.    Phoenicacese.  Fan  palm. 
"  Fan  palm,  10  feet.    Requires  sandy  soil." 

38668.  PiRATiNERA  ALiCASTRUM  (Swartz)  Baill.    Moracese. 
(Brosimum  alicastrum  Swartz.)  Bread-nut  tree. 

From  Merlda,  Yucatan,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  Julio  RendOn,  tli rough 
Mr.  P.  L.  Rlcker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  July  2,  1914. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  34876  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

38669.  Pennisbtum  glaucum  (L.)  B.  Brown.    Poaceee. 
(Penniaetum  typhaideum  Rich.)  Pearl  millet. 

From  Zomba,  Nyassaland,  Africa.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Zomba.    Received  June  29,  1914. 
**  Machewere.    A  local  variety  of  spiked  millet" 

38670.  HoLcus  halepensis  L.    Poacese.  Johnson  g^ass. 

{Sorghum  Jialepense  Pers.) 
From  Bah  la,  Brazil.     Presented  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Argollo  Ferrfto.     Received 
July  1,  1914. 
"  The  maturing  of  seeds  of  this  grass  seems  to  be  very  irregular,  perhaps 
>ecause  we  are  now  in  our  rainy  season."    (Argollo  Ferrdo.) 

38671  to  38674. 

From  Port  Ix)uls,  Mauritius.  Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.  Received 
July  2, 1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Regnard,  except  as  otherwise  Indicated. 
38671.     Aleubites  fordii  Memsley.     Euphorbiacese.  Tung  tree. 

"  Large,  spreading  tree,  very  ornamental,  both  for  its  foliage  and  large 
pinkish  white  flowers.  I  have  sent  you  by  this  mall  per  sample  post 
two  positive  plates  of  Aleurites  sp.,  representing  flowers  and  young  tree, 
about  20  feet  high,  which  bloomed  profusely  during  the  month  of  November 
at  my  up-country  residence.  The  blossoming  generally  precedes  the  coming 
out  of  leaves,  but  this  year,  owing  to  more  active  vegetation,  the  flowers 
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38671  to  38674r-Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  G.  Begnard.) 

and  leaves  showed  at  the  same  time.  The  seeds  will  be  analyzed  In  our 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  shall  give  you  the  result.  It  is  to  be 
feare<l  that  the  crop  of  seeds  will  be  poor,  as  we  have  had  very  windy 
weatber  which  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  pollination." 

38672.  RoscHERiA  melandchoetes  Wendland.    Phoenicacese.  Palm. 
"Fruit  tree,  from  Saigon,  Indo-China." 

38673.  Phoenicophobium  bobsigianum  (Koch)  Stunts.    Ph<enicace«. 
iStevetuonia  grandifolia  Duncan.)  Palm. 

See  Hooker,  Gurtls's  Botanical  Magazine,  plate  7277,  for  full  descriptioD. 
88674.    RoLLiNiA  MUCOSA  (Jacq.)  Baillon.    Annonaces. 
{RoUinia  9ieberi  A.  DC.) 

**  Fruit  tree,  very  large  fruited." 

"A  small  tree  with  the  habit  of  Annona  reticulata  L.  with  large  edible 
fruit  not  equal  in  flavor  to  that  of  the  cherimoya  or  sugar-apple.**  {8af- 
ford,  Classiflcaiion  of  Annona,  Contr,  U.  8,  Nat,  Herb^  vol,  18,  p.  58~6fi. 
19U,  which  see  for  full  description  and  illustration.) 

38675.    Akkoka  cherimola  Miller.    Annonacese.         Cherimoya. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leslie  Gordon  €k>rrie.    Scions 
received  July  1,  1914. 

38676  to  38684. 

From  Cuzco,  Peru.    Presented  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Gieseclce,  president,  Universio 
of  Cuzco.    Received  July  1,  1914. 

38676  to  38678.    Amygdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalaceie.  Peach. 

iPrunuB  persica  Stokes.) 

38676.  Special  white.  38678.     Special  white. 

38677.  Doncietitas. 

38679.  Amygdalus  pebsica  nectasina  Ait.  Amygdalacee.  Nectarine. 
38680  to  38683.    Amygdalus  pebsica  L.    Amygdalaceie.  Peach. 

iPrunus  persica  Stokes.) 

Seeds  of  four  distinct  varieties  of  peaches  introduced,  like  the  pret^l- 
ing,  for  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight  in  breeding  rosaceous  plants. 
38684.     Pbunus  salicifolia  H.  B.  K.    Amygdalaceie.  Black  cherry. 

"  Not  only  is  the  rum  cherry  {Prunus  serotina)  widely  spread  in  Nortlt 
America,  but  one  of  its  forms  reaches  through  Mexico,  across  the  L<tli- 
mus  of  Panama,  as  far  south  ns  the  mountains  of  Peru.  Near  Quito, 
in  Ecuador,  where  this  tree  grows  on  the  Equator,  it  appears  to  be  iti 
fruit  the  whole  year  round.  This  is  P.  salicifolia."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trcr^ 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  251.) 

38685  and  38686.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From    Spaiu.      Presented    by    Mr.    Claude    I.    Dawson,    American    consul. 

Valencia,  Spain.    Received  July  2,  1914, 

"Two  strains  of  the  Bctilloch  (or  Belloch)  variety.    The  commercial  classes 

of  rice  in  the  Valencia  region,  especially  along  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the 

Jucar  River,  or  center  of  the  rice  district,  are  at  present  Benlloch  (or  Belloch) 
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38685  and  38686— Continued. 

and  AnwnquUi,'  During  1913  tlie  two  were  cultivated  in  the  proportion  of  80 
per  cent  for  the  first  and  20  per  cent  for  the  second,  and  in  the  season  just 
beginning  the  Benlloch  will  certainly  be  overwhelmingly  preferre<I,  ir  view  of 
repeated  excellent  results  obtained  by  experiment  stations  and  in  actual  culti- 
vation. The  Benlloch  (or  Belloch)  variety  is  of  undetermined  origin  and  very 
little  Is  known  here  concerning  it  It  was  introduced  and  dlstrlbuteil  to  fanners 
by  the  agriculturaL  experiment  station  at  Burjasot,  near  Valencia  (Granja 
Escuela  pr&ctica  de  Agricultura  de  Valencia).  It  was  easily  and  quickly 
[loniesticated  and  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  soil.  It  germinates 
[luickly  in  the  seeil  bed  and  stands  transplanting  according  to  the  usual  practice 
in  this  region.  The  grain  gives  a  large  percentage  of  rice  flour  in  milling  and 
:he  straw  is  firm  and  remains  sound  from  beginning  to  end.  One  disadvantage 
is  that  it  matures  somewhat  later  than  other  varieties.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
nferior  In  food  value  to  the  Bomba  variety.  The  yield  of  Benlloch  rice  in  1913 
.vas  reported  as  being  unusaally  high.  In  the  municipal  division  of  Villanueva 
le  Ca.stellon  of  the  Ribera  Alta  of  the  Jucar  River  many  fields  produced  900 
cilos  per  hanegada  (10,800  kilos  per  hectare,  or  about  9,620  pounds  per  acre). 
Some  fields  gave  even  better  results,  reaching  1,0(X)  kilos  per  hanegada  (12,000 
cllos  to  the  hectare,  or  10,688  pounds  to  the  acre).  According  to  report,  this 
ice  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  27  pesetas  per  100  kilos  ($4.86  per  220 
K)unds)  on  the  thrashing  floor.  It  is  this  wonderful  productivity  which  has 
popularized  the  Benlloch  variety,  since  it  is  to  this  condition  more  than  the 
ilass  that  all  the  work  and  hopes  of  the  Valencia  rice  cultivator  are  sub- 
rdinate."    (Extract  from  Mr,  Dawson* $  letter  dated  Apr.  25,  J9H,) 

(8687  to  38693. 

From  Russia.    Secured  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Received  July  3,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Brown,  except  as  otherwise 
indicated. 
88687  to  38691. 

From  Ekatarinodar,  Kuban  Government,  Russia.     Secure<l  from  Mr. 
A.  N.  Rockel. 

38687.  Tritictjm  aestivum  L.    Poacece.  Winter  wheat. 
{Triticum  vitlgare  Vill.) 

"  No.  1.  Best  yielding  variety  in  the  Kuban  district,  from  30  to  60 
busliels  per  acre.  See<led  at  the  rate  of  li  bushels  per  acre  from 
August  till  November."     (Rockel.) 

38688.  HoRDisiJM  distichon  nutans  Schubl.    Poaceflp. 

Winter  barley. 

"  No.  2.    Seeded  September  to  November  in  the  south  and  August 

to  September  in  the  north ;  yield  50  to  80  bushels  per  acre."    ( Rockel.) 

38689.  Bbassica  ALBA  (!>,)  Bolss.    Brnssicacea^.     Yellow  mustard. 
"  No.  4.    Gives  two  crops  In  summer.    Seeded  in  February  to  March. 

High  oil  content."     (Rockel.) 

88690  and  38691.    Zea  mats  L.    Poaceie.  Com. 

38690.  "No.  5.    One  of  the  small  early  types  (Cinquantino)  at 
tlint  corn  rnise<l  in  the  Kuban  district." 

38691.  "No.  6.    One  of  the  small  early  types  (Cinqiiantino)  of 
flint  corn,  called  Perl,  raised  in  the  Kuban  district." 
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38687  to  38693— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  E.  Brown.) 
88692  and  38693. 

From  the  estate  of  A.  Vassal,  "  Klarofskoy,"  Nogais  Steppe,  Govem- 
nient  of  Taurida,  Russia. 

38692.  Secale  cerealE  L.    Poacea*.  Winter  rye. 
•'  No.  7.    This  Is  the  best  variety  grown  in  the  region." 

38693.  Avena  satita  L.    Poacese.  Oats. 
••  No.  8.    This  is  the  best  variety  grown  in  the  region." 

38694.  Annona  cherimola  Miller.   Annonacese.  Cherlmoya. 
From  Mexico.     Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  O'Brien,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico,  Cal.,  May,  1914. 
"  Seeds  from  a  very  choice  variety  of  Mexican  cherimoya,  grown  in  the 
mountains  east  of  Cullacan,  Sinaloa."     (O'Brien.) 

38695.  Araucaria  araucana  (Mol.)  Koch.    Pinaceae.       Pehuen. 

From  Barbaceoa,  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  Presented  by  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Brainerd,  Experiment  Station.    Received  July  8,  1914. 

"An  evergreen  tree,  50  to  80  feet  high,  of  pyramidal  or  rounded  form,  witli 
an  erect  cylindrical  bole,  11  to  2^  feet  thick,  all  but  the  oldest  parts  priekly 
with  living  leaves  or  the  remains  of  dead  ones.  Branches  produced  In  regular 
tiers  of  five  to  seven.  Leaves  very  uniform,  ovate,  with  a  slender  spine-tipped 
point,  from  1  to  2  Inches  long,  one-half  to  1  Inch  wide;  hard,  rigid,  and 
leathery;  dark  glossy  "green  except  at  the  paler  growing  tips  of  the  branches, 
ami  with  numerous  stomatlc  lines  on  both  surfaces.  The  leaves  are  arranged 
spirally  on  the  branch,  overlapping  at  the  broad,  stalkless  base,  and  are  very 
densely  packed  (about  24  to  1  Inch  of  stem) ;  they  remain  alive  for  10  to  15 
years,  and  then  i)ersl8t  for  an  Indefinite  time  dead.  Male  and  female  fiowers 
are  usually  borne  on  separate  trees,  but  not  Invariably;  the  former  are  pro- 
duced on  e^g-shaped  or  cylindrical  catkins  3  to  5  inches  long,  the  smles 
lanceolate,  densely  packed,  with  the  slender  points  reflexed,  the  pollen  being 
shed  In  early  July.  The  female  cones  take  two  seasons  to  develop,  appearing 
In  the  spring  of  one  year  and  shedding  their  seeds  In  August  or  September  of 
the  next ;  they  are  globose,  and  usually  5  to  7  Inches  thick.  Seeds  conical,  U 
inches  long,  three-fourths  inch  wide. 

"  Native  of  Chile ;  originally  discovered  about  1780,  and  introduced  to 
England  by  Archibald  Menzles  In  1795.  Menzles  had,  two  or  three  years 
previously,  when  attached  to  Vancouver's  voyage  of  survey,  pocketed  some  nuts 
put  on  for  dessert  whilst  he  and  the  ship's  officers  were  dining  with  the  Vice- 
roy of  Chile.  He  sowed  these  nuts  on  board  ship,  and  ultimately  landed  five 
plants,  which  proved  to  be  the  Araucaria,  alive  In  England.  One  of  the  five 
existed  at  Kew  until  1892.  The  Chile  pine,  whilst  hardy  In  most  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  attains  Its  finest  development  In  the  softer,  molster  counties, 
and  In  good  free  soil.  It  should  always  be  raised  from  seeds,  fertile  ones  of 
which  are  now  regularly  produced  In  several  gardens.  At  Castle  Kennedy  I 
have  .seen  seedling  plants  springing  up  naturally  near  the  trees  from  whicli 
seeds  had  fallen,  Araucaria  imbricata  is  of  peculiar  Interest  as  the  only  tr«- 
from  the  south  of  the  Equator  that  attains  to  timber-producing  size  in  the 
average  climate  of  the  British  Isles.  It  becomes  over  100  feet  high  and  7 
feet  In  diameter  of  trunk  In  Chile,  deriving  Its  name  from  the  Aranco  Province 
(inhabited  by  the  Araucanos  Indians),  where  it  was  first  found.    A  species  Is 
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38695— Continued. 

found  in  Brazil,  and  several  others  }n  Australia  and  New  Caledonia—all 
tender.  In  Its  general  aspect,  and  especially  as  compared  with  the  ordinary- 
types  of  northern  vegetation,  the  Chile  pine  is  the  most  remarkable  hardy 
tree  ever  introduced  to  Britain.  It  should  always  be  grown  as  an  isolated 
tree,  or  in  an  isolated  group,-  as  it  associates  very  badly  with  ordinary  garden 
vegetation.  It  was  first  introduced  in  quantity  to  this  country  [England]  in 
1844  by  Wm.  Lobb."  (TF.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  British  Isles,  vol 
1,  p.  199,  under  Araucaria  imbricata,) 

38696  to  38698. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.    Received 
July  9,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Regnard. 

38696.  LiNOMA  ALBA  (Bory)  O.  £^.  Cook.    Phoenicacese. 

Mascarene  cabbage  palm. 

"A.  palm  that  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  Toung  plants  have  dark- 
red  margins  on  new  leaves,  which  diminish  when  the  tree  becomes  older. 
This  true  red  variety  is  getting  very  scarce  now,  as  almost  all  the  tree^ 
newly  planted  are  a  cross  mixture  with  the  white.  These  seeds  were 
gathered  on  the  true  red  sort  in  a  wide  plantation  of  them.  The 
cabbage  of  this  palm  is  commonly  eaten  here  and  has  quite  a  delicate 
flavor." 

For  a  discussion  of  this  Mascarene  cabbage  palm,  see  the  Journal  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  7,  p.  128, 1917. 

38697.  Htophobbe  amabicaulis  Martins.    Phoenicacese.  Palm. 

"  Said  to  grow  60  feet,  though  I  hAve  never  seen  It  over  30  feet.  This 
palm  is  very  common  in  Round  Island  and  has  spread  now  in  Mauritius, 
where  it  is  planted  as  a  curious  ornamental  plant  only.  Trunk  bottle 
shaped." 

38698.  KiGELiA  FINN  ATA  (JacQ.)  DC.    Bignoniaceffi. 

'*The  sausage  tree,  called  by  the  natives  here  Calabasse  d^Amerique, 
though  a  spreading  tree  of  tropical  Africa.  The  quite  heavy  and  large 
fruit,  20  Inches  and  over,  sometimes  4  feet,  are  produced  on  very  long 
cordlike  stalks,  thus  hanging  in  the  air,  where  they  dangle  for  several 
weeks.  This  tree  is  held  sacred  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Nubia.  The  wood 
is  very  hard  and  durable  and  easily  worked." 

38669  to  38707.    Opuntia  spp.    Cactaceee.  Prickly-pear. 

From  Nice,  France.    Presented  by  M.  Robert  Roland  Gosselin,  through  Mr. 
William  Dulany  Hunter,  American  consul,  Nice.    Received  July  10,  1914. 

Cuttings  introduced  at  the  request  of  Dr.  David  Griffiths  for  his  work  in 
monographing  the  genus  Opuntia  in  connection  with  studies  of  its  forage  value. 

38680.    Opuntia  spinulifbba  Salm-Dyck. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33335  for  previous  intro<luction. 
38700.    Opuntia  ficus-indica  (L.)  Miller. 

Var.  cosiaricensis. 
88701.    Opuntia  decumana  (Willd.)  Haw. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  8916  for  previous  introduction. 
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38699.  to  38707— Continued. 

38702.    Opuntia  gticnocakpa  ^^)er  (?). 

These  cuttings  were  received  under  the  name  Opuniia  oafayatentis, 
88703.    Opuntia  camuessa  Weber; 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33334  for  previous  introduction. 

38704.  Opuntia  bobusta  labbeyi  Weber. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33328  for  previous  introduction. 

38705.  Opuntia  sp. 

38706.  Opuntia  oymnocabpa  Weber. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33329  for  previous  introduction. 

38707.  Opuntia  stbeptacantha  I^m. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33327  for  previous  introduction. 

38708.    Claucena  lansiuh  (Ix)ur.)  Skeels.    Rutaceae.        WaxnpL 
{Clausena  icampi  Oliver.) 
From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    Presented  by  Mr.  EL  V.  Wilcox,  Hawaii  Elxperi- 
ment  Station.    Received  July  9,  1914. 

"These  seeils  were  kindly  donated  to  the  station  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell,  of 
Honolulu,  who  has  a  wainpi  tree  which  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  excellent  fruit.*" 
{M'ilcox.) 

"A  low,  spineless  tree,  with  spreading  branches;  leaves  spirally  arrange<l, 
pinnate ;  leaflets  5  to  9,  ovate  elliptical,  3  to  5  inches  long,  petiolate,  light  green, 
shiny  above;  flowers  4  to  5  parted,  smoU,  white,  in  large  terminal  panicles: 
ovary  villous,  5-celled,  with  1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  style  short ;  stamens  10 ;  fruit 
ovate  globose,  about  1  inch  long;  skin  glandular,  pubescent;  seeds  green,  Tlie 
wainpi  is  a  native  of  southern  China,  where  it  is  commonly  grown  for  its  fruits. 
It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Hawaii  and  could  probably  be  grown  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Florida  and  California.  It  can  be  grafted  on  grapefruit  and 
other  species  of  Citrus,  which  makes  it  desirable  to  test  it  as  a  stock  for  common 
citrous  fruits.  iW.  T.  Swingle,  In  Bailey y  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture,) 

38709  to  38731. 

From  Angeles  National  Forest,  Cal.  Presented  by  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  conclusion  of 
eucalyptus  planting  in  the  national  forests.  Notes  adapted  from  A.  J. 
McClatchie,  Eucalypts  Cultivated  in  the  United  States,  Bulletin  35, 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  are  given  abridged  credits,  with  page  citations. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  this  seed  was  collected  from  Calif ornia>grown  trees. 
38709  to  38730.     Eucalyptus  spp.    Myrtaceie. 

38709.     Eucalyptus  alpina  Llndley.  Alpine  gum. 

This  tree,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Alpine  ffum,  Ls  a  small 
evergreen  tree  which  reaches  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet.  The  flowers 
are  sessile  in  the  leaf  axils,  and  solitary  or  few.  They  are  white  iu 
color.  This  rare  and  interesting  alpine  species  might  possibly  do  well 
for  street  planting.  (Adapted  from  W.  R,  OuUfoyle,  Au9tralian 
Plants,  and  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,) 
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38709  to  38731— Continued. 

38710.  EucALYPTtrs  bicolob  A.  Cunningh.  Coobum. 
"This  species  is  found  growing  in  south  Australia  and  eastern 

Australia  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  This  tree  has  a  variety  of  local 
names,  some  of  which  are  Coobum,  box,  black  box,  pellow  box,  bastard 
box,  and  ffrey  gum.  It  is  also  called  slaty  gum,  from  the  gray  and 
white  patches  on  the  bark. 

"The  timber  is  hard  and  durable,  very  lasting  underground,  and 
of  a  red  color.  It  is  used  for  fencing,  rough  buildings,  and  sleei)ers, 
also  for  shafts,  poles,  and  cogs.  It  Is  more  easily  worked  than  the 
generality  of  ironbarks.  The  large  trees  are  frequently  hollowed  and 
decayed  at  heart.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  between  100  and  120 
feet  and  a  basal  diameter  of  24  to  86  inches."  (Maiden,  Useful  Native 
Plants  of  Australia,  p,  471,  under  E,  largiflorens,) 

38711.  Eucalyptus  citbiodoba  Hook.  Iiemon-scented  gum. 
This  is  a  handsome,  fast-growing  tree,  soon  becoming  tall  and 

slender.  In  favorable  situations  In  the  Southwest  it  attains  a 
height  of  60  to  100  feet  in  10  to  15  years.  The  trunk  is  straight 
and  even,  the  foliage  being  confined  mostly  to  the  lofty  summit. 
The  bark  is  light  colored,  faintly  mottled  by  indentations  that 
Indicate  where  thin  patches  have  flaked  off.  This  mottling  of  the 
trunk,  together  with  the  stately  character  of  the  tree,  the  graceful 
foliage,  the  profuse  bloom,  and  the  fragrant  leaves  make  this 
eucalypt  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  genus.  The  leaves  of 
the  tree  are  long,  quite  narrow,  and  equally  shiny  green  on  both 
sides.  The  foliage  possesses  a  pleasant  odor,  closely  resembling 
that  of  a  lenion,  giving  the  tree  its  varietal  name  citriodora.  The 
tree  thrives  in  the  frostless  coast  regions,  but  Is  not  suited  to  the 
dry  interior  valleys.  It  is  especially  sensitive  to  low  temperatures. 
The  wood  is  of  a  grayish,  brownish,  or  yellowish  tint,  flexible, 
strong,  and  durable.  The  timber  is  used  for  fencing,  implement 
handles,  shipbuilding,  paving,  railway  ties,  bridge  building,  car- 
riage making,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  coaches  in 
Australia.  The  great  value  of  this  wood  is  due  to  its  strength,  elas- 
ticity, and  beauty.  Its  profuse  bloom  makes  it  valuable  also  for 
bee  pasture.     (McClatchie,  p.  Sj,  55,) 

38712.  Eucalyptus  paucifloba  Sieber.  White  gum. 
This  tree  is  of  medium  size;   rarely  exceeds  75  feet  in  height 

and  3  feet  In  diameter.  It  is  a  stately  and  quite  handsome  trea. 
The  main  branches  are  usually  spreading  and  the  smaller  branches 
drooping.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  grayish.  The  leaves  are  shiny, 
the  same  color  on  both  sides,  and  quite  thick.  The  medium-sized 
flowers  are  In  compact  clusters.  The  shape  of  the  fruits  is  that  of 
the  broader  part  of  an  egg.  The  tree  does  best  in  regions  of  mod- 
erate temi)eratures  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  It  is  resist- 
ant to  frost.  In  Australia  it  grows  from  the  ba.'se  to  near  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountains.  It  will  not  endure  drought  nor  a  hot, 
dry  atmosphere,  though  supplied  with  plenty  of  water  artlflcially. 
The  timber  is  comparatively  soft,  splits  fairly  well,  but  is  rather 
brittle.  It  is  not  useful  for  underground  purposes,  but  makes  a 
good  fuel.     (McClatchie,  p.  55,  under  E.  coriacea,) 
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38709  to  38731— Continued. 

38713.  Eucalyptus  gladocaltx  F.  MuelL  Su^ar  gum. 
{Eucalyptus  corynocalyx  F.  Muell.) 

This  tree  attains  a  fair  size  and  is  commonly  symmetrica!  aud 
erect.  Its  growth  is  quite  rapid  from  an  early  age.  The  usual 
height  ranges  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  in  Australia  the  trunk  is  said 
to  often  attain  a  diameter  of  5  or  6  feet.  As  a  rule  the  trunlv  iis 
straight,  with  only  a  slight  taper.  The  hark  is  left  smooth  by  tlie 
continuous  flaking  off  of  the  patches  or  strips.  The  bark  of  the  main 
stem  is  usually  a  deep  cream  color,  that  of  the  branches  darker 
before  shedding,  and  of  the  young  twigs  quite  red.  This  Eucalyptus 
furnishes  a  timber  that  is  very  durable  as  railway  ties,  as  posts,  and 
for  other  underground  situations.  The  wood  warps  very  little  in 
drying  and  when  dry  is  very  hard.  It  is  also  useful  for  the  naves 
and  felloes  of  wheels.     {MqClatchie,  p,  57,  58.) 

38714.  Eucalyptus  viminalis  LabiU.  JKanna  gum. 
Both  in  Australia  and  in  the  Southwest  the  individuals  of  thi.s 

species  make  rapid  growth  and  commonly  become  trees  of  large  size. 
Those  growing  in  the  Southwest  give  promise  of  eventually  attaining 
a  height  of  300  feet  and  a  trunk  diameter  of  15  to  30  feet.  The  surface 
of  the  bark  varies  considerably  in  appearance.  That  of  the  trunk  and 
main  branches  is  commonly  persistent,  but  from  some  trees  long, 
slender  strips  are  shed,  leaving  the  trunk  smooth  and  of  a  greenisli 
or  reddish  creamy  color.  The  persistent  bark  is  brownish  in  color, 
furrowed  and  rough.  This  bark  has  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
exuding  a  honeylike  substance,  called  *  lerp  *  by  the  natives,  but  bet- 
ter known  as  *  manna,*  when  the  bark  is  punctured  or  wounded  by 
insects.  This  Eucalyptus  grows  under  quite  a  variety  of  climatic 
conditions.  In  the  Southwest  it  thrives  near  the  coast,  on  dry  mesas. 
in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  hot  valleys  of 
much  of  the  desert  region.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  less  valuable 
than  most  of  the  eucalypts.  It  is  not  durable  under  ground  and  doe^ 
not  make  good  fuel.  In  Australia  it  is  used  for  shingles  and  for 
rough  building  material.  The  tree  can  be  grown  for  a  forest  cover, 
for  windbreaks,  for  fuel,  and  for  shade  in  many  localities  where 
species  producing  a  better  timber  wUl  not  grow.  {McClatchic,  p. 
82,  8S.) 

38715.  Eucalyptus  globulus  La  bill.  Blue  gum. 
This  species  is  the  best  known  of  the  eucalypts  and  in  many 

respects  the  best  known  tree  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the  third  tallest 
of  the  species  of  Eucalyptus,  the  usual  height  in  Australia  being  200 
to  300  feet.  In  California,  where  trees  can  be  found  90  or  more 
years  old,  many  have  attained  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  8  to  6  feet  during  these  years.  This  remarkable  tree  has  the 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  a  variety  of  climatic  conditions.  It  thrives 
both  in  moist,  warm  regions,  and  In  quite  hot,  dry  ones.  It  makes 
a  good  growth  both  in  low  lands  and  In  dry,  stony  uplands.  This 
species  Is  the  most  generally  useful  of  all  the  eucalypts.  The  timber 
of  this  tree  Is  of  a  rather  pale  color,  is  hard,  heavy,  and  very  strong 
and  durable.  It  Is  fairly  straight  grained  and  splits  easily.  In 
Australia  it  is  used  for  shipbuilding,  for  carriage  making,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural   Implements.     It  is  also  used   in 
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bridge  building,  for  telegraph  poles,  and  for  railway  ties.  It  is  also 
the  one  that  is  used  principally  in  the  manufftcture  of  eucalyptus 
oU  in  California.     {McClatchie,  p.  61-6S.) 

88716.  EucALTFTUs  GONioGALYx  F.  Muell.  Mountain  spotted  gum. 
This  tree  commonly  attains  a  good  size,  in  some  situations  in 
Australia  reaching  a  height  of  300  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  6  to  10 
feet.  The  leaves  of  the  adult  tree  are  long  and  quite  slender,  the  two 
sides  being  similarly  colored.  The  flowers  are  nearly  stemless,  in  small 
clusters  borne  on  flattened  stalks.  This  species  grows  well  in  the 
coast  regions  of  California,  but  so  far  as  known  has  not  been  tested 
in  the  dry,  hot  valleys  of  the  interior,  or  other  similar  situations.  In 
Australia  it  ascends  to  elevations  of  4,000  feet,  and  is  therefore  a 
promising  species  for  the  mountains  of  the  Southwest.  The  tree  fur- 
nishes a  hard,  tough  wood  used  by  wheelwrights,  by  boat  builders, 
and  for  general  building  purposes.  It  is  very  durable  in  the  ground 
and  is  consequently  useful  for  railroad  ties,  for  posts,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  underground  situations.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  fuel. 
iMcClatchie,  p,  6S,  64,) 

38717.  BucALTPTDB  GOMPHOCEPHAUL  DC.  Tooart  tree. 
The  tree  is  rather  stocky  and  is  usually  symmetrical.    The  bark 

of  the  trunk  is  dark  gray,  rough,  and  persistent.  From  the  branches 
the  bark  flakes  off  in  strips,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  light 
colored.  The  twigs  are  reddish  yellow.  The  leaves  are  thick  and 
shining  and  somewhat  leathery,  the  upper  surface  being  darker  than 
the  lower.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size.  This  tree  thrives  along  the 
coast  and  does  fairly  well  in  the  dry,  interior  valleys.  It  has  not 
been  grown  extensively  enough  yet  to  determine  what  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold  It  will  endure  in  America.  The  tree  furnishes  a  heavy  wood 
that  is  very  tough  and  strong.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  timbers  in  the 
world.  The  grain  is  so  close  and  <nirled  or  twisted  that  it  is  not 
easily  split.  The  timber  is  used  principally  in  shipbuilding  and  for 
bridges.  It  is  very  durable  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  situations.     (McClatchie,  p.  6S.) 

38718.  XJuoALTFTTJB  LEUOOXTLON  F.  Muell.  White  ironbark. 
Trees  of  this  species  attain  fair  size  in  a  comparatively  short 

time  and  when  full  grown  are  large.  They  are  apt  to  grow  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  trunks  are  frequently  crooked.  The  wood 
is  white  and  straight  grained.  The  foliage  has  a  pleasing  bluish  cast 
and  Is  well  distributed  over  the  tree.  The  leaves  of  the  young  seed- 
lings are  broad,  opposite,  stemless,  or  short  stemmed.  This  tree  will 
grow  in  a  greater  variety  of  climates  than  most  eucalypts;  in  fact, 
there  are  few  situations  In  the  Southwest  in  which  it  will  not  thrive. 
It  grows  vigorously  on  the  coast,  on  the  interior  plains  and  foothills, 
and  in  the  dry,  hot  desert  valleys  of  the  interior.  On  account  of  its 
adaptability  to  so  great  a  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  it  can  be 
used  as  a  forest  cover  for  almost  all  kinds  of  situations  and  thus 
supply  a  timber  useful  for  a  large  number  of  purposes.  It  can  be 
grown  for  fuel  and  for  other  purposes  that  the  ordinary  blue  gum 
serves  where  the  latter  will  not  grow.  (McClatchie,  p.  66.) 
T1478*— 17 2 
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88719.      BUOALTFTDS  If  ACBOBHYNCHA  F.  Mueil. 

Vietoria  stringf  but 
This  tree  1b  said  to  attain  a  fair  height  in  Australia,  bot  tb? 
specimens  growing  in  the  Southwest  do  not  yet  give  promise  of  &t- 
talning  great  size,  due  probably  to  being  planted  at  too  low  an  eifn- 
tlon.  The  tree  has  not  proved  to  be  a  very  symmetrical  one.  Tl- 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  thick,  fibrous*  and  papist' :.t 
usually  a  dark-gray  color.  This  species  thrives  at  the  coast  a&l  > 
said  to  grow  in  Australia  on  comparatively  sterile  mountain  nzfy^ 
It  is,  in  Australia,  essentially  a  mountain  species,  seldom  growii^ 
on  the  plains.  It  will  not  endure  dry,  hot  climates.  The  bai-k  of  li)^ 
tree  being  rough  and  fibrous,  it  is  used  extensively  in  Australia  1(? 
roofing  sheds,  stables,  and  other  outbuildings.  The  fibers  are  tkh 
sometimes  used  for  strings.  The  tree  furnishes  a  wood  that  is  ha:< 
and  durable  and  easily  split.  It  is  useful  for  lumber,  for  fieDdr^ 
and  for  shingles  and  fuel.  The  tree  is  a  promising  one  as  a  for^ 
cover  for  mountain  ranges  of  the  Southwest.  {McClatchic,  p,  67.  i 
88780.     Eucalyptus  obliqua  L'Herit  Stringy  bari. 

This  is  a  tall,  straight-stemmed  tree,  sometimes  attainin:: 
height  of  800  feet  in  Australia,  with  a  stem  diameter  of  10  f^ 
The  bark  is  fibrous  and  persistent  on  both  the  trunk  and  it 
branches,  being  of  a  somewhat  grayish  color.  The  leav^es  of  t!> 
young  trees  are  commonly  broad,  but  they  become  narrower  as ::. 
tree  increases  in  age.  This  species  grows  fairly  well  at  or  near  tt 
coast,  doing  best,  however,  some  distance  inland,  but  it  does  j' 
thrive  in  the  dry,  hot  valleys  of  the  interior.  It  will  thrive  in  Iic!i 
barren  soils,  but  does  not  endure  severe  drought  The  timber  of  rb:^ 
species  is  straight  and  easily  split.  In  Australia  this  tree  furLiv^- 
much  of  the  hardwood  lumber  used  for  rough  building  purposes.  I 
is  also  used  extensively  for  fence  rails,  palings,  and  shingleB.  It 
bark  has  been  used  for  paper  making.     (McClatchie,  p.  70.) 

88721.  EuoALTPTUS  PiFEBiTA  Smith.         Peppermint  stringy  baii 
The  trees  of  this  species  attain  a  considerable  height  and  i^ 

commonly  erect  and  shapely.  The  grayish  bark  of  the  trnnt  -' 
fibrous  and  persistent.  The  leaves  of  the  adult  tree  vary  in  5.*^^:- 
from  a  broad  lance  shape  and  very  unequally  sided  to  a  nam- 
lance  shape  and  quite  straight  leaf.  The  fiowers  are  ai>out  me^^ 
size,  in  compact  clusters  of  6  to  12.  The  tree  makes  a  ftLlrlj  rar 
growth  near  the  coast  and  in  cool  inland  situations,  but  doe>  s 
endure  dry,  hot  climates,  and  will  not  tolerate  heavy  frosts.  V- 
timber  is  readily  split  and  is  used  for  fencing  and  general  bnlllir: 
purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  species  eligible  for  planting  as  a  tor^ 
cover  on  mountain  sides  where  it  Is  not  too  dry  nor  subject  to  r  • 
heavy  frosts.     (McClatchie,  p.  72,  7S.) 

88722.  Eucalyptus  polyanthemos  Schauer.  Bed  Vci 
This  is  commonly  a  medium-sized  tree,  although  It  is  said  oet-* 

■ionally  to  reach  a  heij^bt  of  250  feet  in  Australia.    It  is  not  a  rap 
grower,  and  few  of  the  American  specimens  have  attained  a  diam^' 
of  over  1  foot    It  commonly  sends  up  a  single  trunk,  but  quite  f^ 
quently  several  stems  arise  from  the  same  base.    The  tree  is  <^f 
spreading  habit,  and  with  its  characteristic  foliage  and  profj^ 
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bloom  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  bark  of  tbe  trunk 
and  branches  is  persistent,  somewhat  farrowed,  and  grayish  in  color. 
This  species  thrives  under  a  great  variety  of  climatic  conditions. 
It  grows  at  and  near  the  coast.  In  the  foothills,  on  the  mountain 
Bides,  and  in  the  hot,  dry  valleys  of  the  interior.  The  timber  of  this 
tree  is  very  hard,  strong,  and  durable,  being  used  in  Australia  for 
railroad  ties,  for  cogs,  and  for  the  parts  of  wheels.  It  also  makes  an 
excellent  fuet  Its  habit  of  growth  and  pleasing  aspect  render  it 
a  good  shade  tree.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  windbreak  in  localities 
where  faster  growing  trees  will  not  endure  the  climatic  conditions. 
iMcClatchie,  p.  7S.) 

88723.  EucALTPTUB  AMTGDALiif  A  LabiU.  Peppermint  gum. 
In  its  native  country  the  individuals  of  this  species  are  the  tallest 

of  the  genus.  This  eucalyptus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
Important  of  all  plants.  Viewed  in  its  marvelous  height  when 
standing  forth  in  its  fullest  development  on  the  slopes  or  within 
glens  of  mountain  forests,  it  represents  probably  the  tallest  of  all 
the  trees  of  the  globe.  Ck)nsidered  as  a  hardwood  tree  of  celerity 
In  growth,  it  ranks  among  the  very  foremost  The  tree  endures  low 
temperatures,  but  is  injured  by  dry  heat  It  does  best  near  the 
coast  and  at  moderate  elevations  in  well-watered  mountain  regions. 
The  timber  is  not  as  valuable  as  that  of  many  other  eucalypts,  but 
Is  said  to  be  useful  for  shingles,  rails,  and  for  planking  ships.  It  is 
comparatively  light  unlike  many  other  eucalypts,  floating  on  water. 
It  does  not  usually  last  well  underground,  nor  does  it  furnish  fuel 
of  good  quality.  The  leaves  are  a  source  of  eucalyptus  oil.  (Mc- 
Clatehie,  p.  61,  52.) 

88724.  EuoALTFTUS  BESiNmsA  Smith.  Xlno  eucalypt. 
This  is  a  tree  of  fair  siae,  when  full  grown,  reaching  a  height 

of  100  feet  It  is  usually  erect  and  symmetrical.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  dark  reddish,  fibrous,  and  persistent,  resembling  consider- 
ably that  of  the  stringy  barks.  The  bark  of  the  branches  Is  more 
or  less  deciduous.  The  wood  is  a  rich  red  color,  resembling  true 
mahogany,  and  is  very  heavy.  This  Eucalyptus,  known  as  the  red 
mahogany,  grows  quite  well  in  the  coast  regions  of  California,  but 
does  not  thrive  in  the  dry  interior  valleys.  It  does  not  resist  severe 
frosts,  nor  does  it  enduae  high  temperatures  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
The  tree  furnishes  a  timber  that  is  very  strong,  hard,  and  durable. 
It  is  used  in  Australia  for  piles,  posts,  paving,  shingles,  and  general 
building  purposes.     (MoClatchie,  p.  74,  75.) 

88725.  EuGALTPTUS  LONGiBOSTRiB  MuoU.  Bed  gum. 
(Bucdlyp^uM  roMtrata  Schlecht) 

Individuals  of  this  species  make  a  fairly  rapid  growth  and  are 
commonly  above  medium  size.  The  tree  varies  considerably  in  habit 
and  appearance,  in  some  cases  being  erect  and  stately  and  in  other 
cases  unsymmetrical  and  irregular  in  growth.  This  red  gum  is  one 
of  the  leading  forest  trees  of  the  Australian  continent  The  tree 
Is  commonly  about  100  feet  high  in  Australia,  but  is  reporte<1  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  grow  to  double  that  height,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  6  to  12  feet.    The  red  gum  grows  mnder  a  great  variety 
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of  climatic  condttlonB.  It  Is  scattered  over  the  soatheastem  part  of 
Australia,  growing  there  in  a  great  variety  of  situations.  Wlille 
it  prefers  moist  river  bottoms  with  an  equable  climate,  it  will  endare 
much  heat,  severe  frosts,  and  considerable  drought  lAe  red  gum 
furnishes  a  timber  that  is  very  valuable  for  many  purposes.  When 
freshly  cut  the  wood  is  a  rich  red  color  that  grows  darker  as  it  Is 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  close  grained,  the  fibers  being  interlocked, 
thus  rendering  it  quite  difficult  to  split  In  America  the  principal 
uses  made  of  the  red  gum  have  been  f<^  fuel  and  for  posts.  Go 
account  of  its  profuse  bloom  it  is  a  good  honey-ylelding  tree,  both  in 
Australia  and  in  America.     {McClatcfUe,  p,  76,  77.) 

38726.     EucAiiTPTUB  sidbbozyloic  a.  Gunningh.  Bed  ironbark. 

The  red  ironbark  is  a  tree  of  mediiun  to  large  size.  It  usually 
grows  erect,  with  an  even  trunk,  having  numerous  side  branches, 
especially  toward  the  top.  It  never  grows  to  a  great  height  The 
bark  is  the  hardest  and  the  darkest  of  the  ironbarlcs,  the  color 
usually  being  a  dark  red  or  brown.  It  is  furrowed  and  cracked 
and  studded  with  beads  of  the  kino  that  exudes  from  it  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  tree,  with  its  rough,  dark  bark,  its  silvery 
narrow  leaves,  and  daintily  colored  flowers,  is  quite  distinctive, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  smooth-barked  broader  leaved  species 
of  the  genus.  The  wood  is  dark  red,  very  hard,  and  heavy. 
The  leaves  are  narrow  lance  shaped,  often  curved,  and  usually 
have  a  more  or  less  evident  silvery  surface.  The  red  iron- 
bark  is  one  of  the  very  useful  eucalypts.  While  the  timber 
is  not  prized  as  highly  in  Australia  as  that  of  other  ironbarks. 
it  is  nevertheless  valuable  for  many  purposes.  Its  principal  use 
is  for  bridge  construction,  for  railway  ties,  for  girders  and  large 
beams  in  building,  for  Joists,  for  posts,  for  the  hubs,  spokes,  and 
shafts  of  veliicles,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes  where 
strength  and  durability  are  required.     {McClatchie,  p.  80,) 

88787.     Eucalyptus  virgata  Sleber. 

This  is  an  erect  shrub  or  a  small  tree  with  smooth  or  slightly 
ribbony  bark  and  pale-colored  wood,  and  it  is  found  along  the 
eastern  const  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  The  mature  leaves 
are  lance  shaped,  generally  about  4  inches  long,  of  a  thick,  very 
coriaceous  texture,  and  equally*  green  and  shining  on  both  sides. 
The  flowers  occur  usually  six  in  each  head,  and  the  nearly  globular* 
fruits  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  timber  from  this 
eucalypt  Is  of  an  Inferior  quality.  A  singular  fact  about  this 
eucalypt  is  that  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  distinctive  native 
name,  being  usually  called  scrublfy  gum,  a  name  also  applied  to 
many  other  species.  (Adapted  from  J,  H.  Maiden,  Forest  Flora  of 
New  South  Wales,  vol,  S,  p.  85-89,  pi.  9i.) 

88728.     EucALTPTUs  TEBETicoBNis  Smith.  Flooded  gum. 

This  tree  attains  a  good  size  under  favorable  conditions,  but 
It  is  commonly  not  much  above  100  feet  In  height  and  6  feet  io 
diameter  In  Australia.  In  the  Southwest  it  makes  a  rapid  growth 
and  gives  promise  of  reaching  fully  the  size  the  trees  do  In  their 
home.    The  species  thrives  under  a  variety  of  climatic  conditions. 
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It  grows  best  near  the  coast  but  endures  the  dry  heat  of  the 
interior  valleys.  The  trees  of  this  species  furnish  an  excellent 
red-colored  timber  that  Is  very  hard,  heavy,  and  durable.  It  Is 
used  for  general  building  purposes,  for  shipbuilding,  for  wheel- 
wright work,  for  railroad  ties,  for  telegraph  poles,  posts,  fencing, 
and  fuel.    (McClatchie,  p.  81,  82.) 

38729.     Eucalyptus  viminalis  Lablll.  Kanna  gum. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38714  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
88730.  Eucalyptus  muellewana  Howitt.  Yellow  stringy  bark. 
"This  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  E.  pUularis;  baric  more  fibrous 
or  stringy,  the  inner  barls  yellow  and  imparting  a  yellow  stain  to  the 
wood ;  Juvenile  leaves  often  with  tufts  of  hairs ;  adult  leaves  glossy 
above;  lid  blunt  or  slightly  pointed;  fruit  typically  one-half  inch 
thick."  (J7.  if.  Hall.  In  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticul- 
ture,) 
38731.    Syncarpia  olomulifeba  (Smith)  Niedencu.    Myrtaceee. 

(Syncarpia  laurifoUa  Ten.)  Burra  murra. 

••  This  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  is 
locally  known  as  the  turpentine  tree.  It  attains  a  height  of  200  feet  and 
a  stem  girth  of  30  feeft.  It  is  a  quick  grower  and  well  adapted  for  shading 
roadsides.  The  wood  Is  very  durable  and  is  mostly  used  for  flooring  and 
for  cabinetmaking,  as  it  takes  a  high  polish.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
known  timbers  for  piles  in  salt  or  fresh  water.  It  Is  also  used  in  the 
construction  of  railway  sleepers,  in  shipbuilding,  and  for  other  purposes 
where  a  strong,  durable  wood  is  required.  The  wood  is  almost  fireproof." 
(Mueller,  Select  Extra-Tropicdl  Plants,  p.  521,) 

38732.    Pennisetum  GLAUCUM  (L.)  R.  Brown.    Poacese. 

(Pennisetum  typhoideum  Rich.)  Pearl  millet. 

From  Lusambo,  Belgian  Kongo,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Stockwell. 
Received  July  10,  1914. 
African  millet. 

38733  to  38741. 

From  Darjlllng,  India.  Collected  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Mackintosh,  Clover  Cot,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Rock,  collaborator  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

38738.    Abiss  spectabilis  Lambert    Plnacen.  Fir. 

{Abies  webbiana  Lindl.) 
"  A  lofty  evergreen  tree,  met  with  In  the  Himalayas  from  the  Indus  to 
Bhutan;  In  the  northwest  Himalayas  between  7,000  and  13,000  feet;  In 
the  inner  ranges  of  Slkklm  and  Bhutan,  between  9,000  and  13,000  feet; 
and  in  the  outer  ranges  not  below  10,000  feet.  This  tree  yields  a  white 
resin  which  is  sometimes  medicinally  used  In  India.  The  resin,  mixed 
with  oil  of  roses,  when  taken  internally  produces  intoxication.  This 
mixture  is  used  externally  for  headaches,  neuralgia,  etc.  The  timber 
made  from  this  tree  Is  not  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  seems 
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38733  to  38741--Continued. 

to  last  well  in  the  form  of  shingles  in  Sildcim,  wh^oe  It  Is  sometiiiia 
exported  to  Tibet  for  roofing.  At  Mnrree  shingles  are  said  to  last  8  to  10 
years  and  at  Kulu  3  to  6  years.  It  is  also  much  used  for  construction 
purposes.  Very  little  information  exists  regarding  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth.  The  bark  is  used  for  roofing  shepherds'  huts,  and  it  Is  also  made 
into  troughs  for  the  salt  given  to  the  sheep  grazing  on  the  high  Himalayas." 
(Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  ProductM  of  India,  voL  1,  p.  5.) 

88784.    ACEB  HOOKEU  Mlq.    Aceracee.  Xaple. 

"  This  species,  which  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  temperate  Himalayas, 
Is  found  growing  at  altitudes  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet  around  Slkldm  and 
Bhutan.  Plants  with  copper-colored  foliage  are  not  uncommon  around 
Darjlling.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  40  to  60  feet"  {Watt,  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,  vol.  1,  p.  69.) 

88735.    Albizzia  chinsnsis  (Osbeck)  Merrill.    Mlmosacefle. 
(Albizzia  sHpulata  Bolv.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  25782  for  previous  introduction. 

Ooncerning  this  plant,  Watt  {Commercial  Products  of  India),  under 
A.  stipiUata,  says:  "All  Indian  species  afford  gum,  more  or  less  copi- 
ously, from  wounds  on  the  stem,  and  though  little  is  known  for  certain  of 
the  specific  differences  of  these  gums,  that  of  A.  stipulata  is  reputed  to  be 
especially  valued  as  a  size  in  the  manufacture  of  Nepal  paper.  The 
bark  is  said  to  l)e  a  fish  poison ;  the  leaves  of  most  species  are  regarded 
as  useful  fodders,  and  in  some  Instances  the  trees  are  specially  grown 
on  that  account,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Hartless,  the  stipules  and  young 
leaves  of  this  species  are  poisonous  to  cattle.  The  timber  is  very  soft 
By  far  the  greatest  interest  In  the  species  of  Alblzzia  centers  in  this 
species,  which  is  now  very  extensively  grown  as  a  shade  tree  for  tea  both 
In  Assam  and  Dnrjiling.  It  is  known  as  the  sau  In  the  former  Province 
and  the  kala-siris  in  the  latter.  Its  chief  value  turns  on  the  nitrating 
warts  formed  on  its  roots." 

38786.  DENDBocALAiras  hakiltonh  Nees  and  Arn.  Poaces.  Bamboo. 
"A  common  bamboo  in  the  eastern  Himalayas  from  Kumaon  to  Assam. 
It  is  generally  a  tall  grass,  40  to  60  feet  in  height,  but  sometimes  found 
as  a  long  and  tangled  bush.  The  young  shoots  are  used  as  food,  being 
boiled  and  eaten  in  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  Assam.  The  halms  are  large, 
3  to  6  Inches  In  diameter,  rather  hollow,  and  not  always  straight,  but 
they  are  used  for  every  variety  of  purpose.  The  bamboo  grows  gregari- 
ously on  hillsides  up  to  3,000  feet.  This  bamboo  is  used  by  some  tea 
planters  for  shading  their  estates  from  the  hot  and  violent  winds.  This 
bamboo  fiowers  every  year,  which  is  not  the  case  with  all  others  of  this 
genus."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,  voL  5, 
p.  7i.) 

88737.    Ntsba  sbssilifloka  Hook.  1  and  Thoma    Gomacee. 

"This  is  a  large  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas 
above  5,000  feet ;  also  in  Martaban  between  4,000  and  6,000.  The  wood 
is  gray,  soft,  and  even  grained,  and  is  used  for  house  building  and  other 
purposes  about  Darjiling."  {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products 
of  India,  vol.  5,  p.  kSS.) 

88788.    QuEBCus  sp.    Fagacese.  Oak. 
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88739.  Tbaohycabpus  mastiana  (Wall.)  Wendl.  Phcenicacee.  Palm. 
'^ThlB  species  is  found  growing  in  tbe  temperate  Himalayas  at  alti- 
tudes of  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  from  Nepal  eastward  to  the  Khasia  Hills 
at  altitudes  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  Is  also  found  growing  at  Burma  at 
altitudes  between  6,000  and  6,500  feet.  The  trunk  is  20  to  50  feet  long 
and  slender,  clothed  beneath  the  crown  with  persistent  leaf  sheaths.  The 
younger  parts  are  softly  furfuraceously  hairy.  The  leaves  are  4  to  5  feet 
in  diameter,  subglaucous  beneath,  cut  about  half  way  down  into  linear 
two-lobed  segments.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  ovaries  villous.  Drupe  1  to 
Si  inches  long,  dirty  blue  in  color."  {Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol, 
6,  9,  4S6.) 

38740.  Tebminalia  tomentosa  (Boxb.)  Wight  and  Am.    Combretacese. 

38741.  (No.  17.)     (Undetermined.) 

8742  to  38751.   Panax  quinquefolium  L.    AraliacesB.    Odnseng. 
{Aralia  quinquefolia  Decne.  and  Planch.) 
From  China.    Presented  by  His  Excellency  Tsao  Julin,  twice  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  through  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  American  minister,  Peking, 
China ;  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37870  and  37871  for  other  varieties  and  for  description. 
Quoted  notes  by  Tsao  Julin. 

38742.  "  Seeds  of  the  wild  ginseng  from  Linkianghsien.*' 

88743.  "  Seeds  of  the  wild  ginseng  from  Kwantieu.  Located  in  Fung- 
huang  Subprefecture,  Shengking  Province,  Latitude  40*"  42'  N.  and 
longitude  124°  49'  E." 

38744.  "  Seeds  of  the  cultivated  ginseng  from  Kwantien." 

38745.  *'  Seeds  of  cultivated  ginseng  from  Fushun.    Located  northeast 
•       of  Mukden.    Latitude  41'  53'  N.  and  longitude  123°  51'  B." 

38746.  "Seeds  of  cultivated  ginseng  from  Chianhsien,  located  in 
Shengking  Province,  Manchuria,  in  Hsingking  Subprefecture.*' 

38747.  "  Seeds  of  cultivated  ginseng." 

38748.  "  Seeds  of  cultivated  ginseng  from  Antuhsien." 

38749.  "  Seeds  of  cultivated  ginseng  from  Linkianghsien.'* 

38750.  "Seeds  of  cultivated  ginseng  from  Tunghwahsien,  located  In 
Hsingking  Subprefecture,  Shengking  Province,  Manchuria,  east  of 
Mukden.     Latitude  41°  37'  N.  and  longitude  128'  7'  B." 

88751.    "  Seeds  of  cultivated  ginseng  from  Fusung.'* 

)8752  to  38755.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poaceae.  Bice. 

From  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Carter,  economic  Botanist  to  the 
Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  India.     Received 
July  3, 1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Carter. 
38752.    *'(No.   35958,    Bengal,   India.)      Kalojira.     From   the   district 

agricultural  officer,  Mymensingh,  Bengal  Province." 
88753.    "(No.  36241,  Bombay,  India.)     DhundhaH.    From  the  district 

agricultural  overseer.  Broach,  Bombay  Province.*' 
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38752  to  38755— Continued,    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  BL  G.  Carter.) 

38754.  "(No.   88249,    Burma,    India.)     Nakerijea.    From    the   deputy 
commissioner,  Akyab,  Burma  Province.'* 

38755.  "(No.  86319,  Hyderabad,  India.)     Kamod.     From  Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad  Province." 

38756.  CoLocAsiA  EscuLBtrrA  (L.)  Schott    Aracen.  Taro. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  Gterrit  P.  Wilder,  through  Mr. 
Chester  J.  Hunn,  assistant  horticulturist,  Hawaii  Experiment  Station. 
Received  July  6,  1914. 
Kai  kai  o  Ewa, 

38757.  PsiDiuM  CATTLEiANUM  Sabine.    Myrtacese.  Quava. 
From  Santa  Barbara,  CslI     Presented  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chlco,  <3al. 

Var.  luddum  Hort. 

*'  Seed  of  a  yellow  guava,  supposed  to  be  a  little  hardier  than  the  ordinary 
form."     (A.  L.  Beaglet.) 

38758  and  38759. 

From  Kew,  England.    Presented  by  the  director,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  England. 

38758.  Acacia  betinodes  Schlecht    Mimosacese.  Wirilda. 
This  everflowering  acacia  is  a  native  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

where  it  grows  along  the  river  banks.  It  does  well  In  moist  places,  but 
never  grows  beyond  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  usually  attaining  a  height 
of  20  to  25  feet.  The  wood  is  prettily  grained,  tough,  and  durable; 
furnishes  a  good  gum  arable.  (Adapted  from  Maiden,  Useful  Native 
Plants  of  Australia,  and  Mueller,  Select  Extra-Tropical  PlatUs.) 

38759.  EscALLONiA  PTEBOCLAOON  Hooker.    Escalloniaceie. 

"A  small,  decidedly  hardy,  much-branched  shrub,  native  of  western 
Patagonia,  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches.  It  ia  a  bushy 
plant  with  leaves  like  a  small-leaved  myrtle  and  abundant,  very  pretty, . 
Bpacrisllke,  fragrant  flowers,  white,  tinged  with  red.  The  old  wood  is 
clothed  with  loose,  cracked  papyraceous  bark  and  the  branches  are 
straight,  rigid,  singularly  angled,  and  winged  with  vertical  alse  (wings) 
which  are  sinuate  and  downy  or  fringed  at  the  edge."  {Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine,  pi.  4827.) 

38760.    CoTONEASTER  FRioiDA  Wall.    Malacese. 

From  Los  Angeles,  Gal.    Seed  collected  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  at  Mr.  Huntington's  place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1911.    Received  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Chico. 
Cal. 
''A  large,  rounded,  deciduous  shrub,  15  to  20  feet  high,  or  a  small  tree; 
branchlets  at  first  covered  with  pale  down,  becoming  smooth.    Leaves  3  to  5 
inches  long,  1  to  2  inches  wide,  narrowly  oval  or  obovate,  deep  dull  green  and 
smooth  above,  pale  and  very  woolly  beneath  when  young,  becoming  almost 
smooth  by  autumn.    Flowers  white,  one-third  of  an  inch  across,  produced  very 
numerously  in  flattish  corymbs  2  Inches  or  more  across,  terminating  in  short, 
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38760— Continued. 

leafy  twigs ;  flower  stalks  very  wooUy.  Fruits  in  large  clusters,  each  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  rich,  bright  red. 

"  Native  of  the  Himalayas ;  introduced  in  1824,  and  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing of  all  the  cotoneasters.  The  .splendid  clusters  of  *  berries '  wreathing  the 
branches  make  some  of  the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  autumn  and  early  winter. 
Near  London,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  birds,  they  disappear  usually  before 
Christmas,  but  in  country  places  are  occasionally  seen  hanging  until  February. 
The  species  is  the  most  robust  in  the  genus,  making,  if  left  to  itself,  a  huge 
bush  20  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  consisting  of  numerous  branching 
stemd ;  but  if  kept  to  one  stem  when  young,  and  the  lower  branches  removed,  it 
will  make  a  pretty  round-headed  tree  with  a  well-shaped  trunk.  There  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  kind  in  the  Victoria  Park  at  Bath  whose  trunk  is  6 
feet  or  so  high  and  1  foot  or  more  thick.  No  hardy  shrub  more  beautiful 
than  this  thrives  in  town  gardens."  (TF.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol  1,  p.  409-410,) 

The  wood  of  this  small  tree  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  England 
as  a  source  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  heads  for  golf  sticks. 

38761.  Prunxjs    serrulata    sachalinensis    (Schmidt)    Maldno. 

{Frunus  tiargentiiReiider.)  Amygdalacese.  Sargent's  cherry. 

From  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Presented  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Sargent,  Arnold 
Arboretum.    Received  July  6,  1914. 

"  This  species  is  considered  by  Wilson  valuable  as  a  stock  for  the  Japai^ase 
cherries."     (Sargent) 

JJistrihution. — A  large  tree,  often  75  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  found 
in  Chosen  (Korea)  and  the  islands  of  Hokkaido,  Hakodate,  and  Hondo,  in 
Japan. 

"A  deciduous  tree,  40  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  3  feet  in 
diameter;  young  shoots  smooth.  Leaves  obovate  to  oval,  drawn  out  at  the 
apex  into  a  long,  slender  point,  rounded,  sometimes  slightly  heart-shaped  at 
the  base,  sharply  toothed,  2  to  4  inches  long,  about  half  as  wide,  quite  smooth 
on  both  surfaces,  often  reddish  when  young;  stalk  smooth,  one-haJf  to  1  inch 
long,  with  a  pair  of  glands  near  the  blade.  Bracts  red,  oblong,  one -half  inch 
long,  edged  with  small  glandular  teeth.  Flowers  li  to  1|  inches  across,  of  a 
lovely  deep  blush  color,  produced  two  to  six  together  in  short-stalked  umbels.' 
each  flower  with  a  stalk  1  to  1^  inches  long;  petals  obovate,  notched  at  the 
broad  apex;  calyx  tubular,  with  five  ovate,  pointed  lobes  one-fourth  inch  long, 
smooth  and  entire;  stamens  deep  rose.  Fruit  a  small  black  cherry,  one-third 
Inch  wide. 

"Native  of  Japan,  Introduced  by  Sargent  to  Kew  in  1893.  This  splendid 
cherry,  probably  the  finest  of  the  true  cherries  as  a  timber  tree,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  its  blossom.  It  flowers  in  April.  The  seeds  germinate 
freely  after  lying  dormant  a  year."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in 
the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  250-251,  under  P.  sargentii.) 

38762.  Annona  murioata  L.    Annonacese.  Ouan&bana. 
From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Godlng,  Ameri- 
can consul.    Received  July  10,  1914. 

♦•  Cfuandbana,  a  fruit  growing  wild  throughout  the  coastal  region  of  Ecuador, 
on  a  very  large  tree.  Evidently  It  is  closely  related  to  the  cherimoya." 
(Ooding.) 
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38763.  Belotj  harmelos  (L.)  Lyon&    Butacess.  BaeL 

(Aegle  martnelOM  Oorrea.) 
From  Rangoon,  Burma,  India.    Presented  by  Rev.  William  H.  8.  HaacalL 
Received  July  14, 1914. 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  24450,  83094,  and  38299  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

38764.  OsMEiJAsp.  (?)     Flacourtiaoes.  Lubi  lubL 

From  Oatanduanes,  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  BL  H.  Koert, 

superintendent,  Bicol  Farm,  through  Mr.   Paul  Popenoe,  Washington, 

D.  O.    Received  July  9, 1914. 

**  Seeds  of  a  plant  which  possesses  high  value  for  food  both  for  man  and 

beast.    In  its  wild  state  it  appears  to  prefer  places  rather  heavily  mulched." 

(Koert.) 

38765  to  38776. 

From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  Evans, 
chief.  Division  of  Botany,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  July 
2,  1914. 

38765.  Andbopogon  ebianthoides  F.  Muell.    Poaceee.    Satin-top  grass. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  19254  for  previous  introduction. 

38766.  AixoTEBOPSis  eckloniana  (Nees)  Hitchcock.    Poaceee.      Grass^ 
(Blujfia  eckloniana  Nees.) 

Distribution. — ^A  compactly  tufted  perennial  grass  growing  from  1  to 
3  feet  tall,  found  in  the  Kalahari  region  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Durban  in 
South  Africa. 

38767.  Ebagrobtis  cubvttla  (Schrad.)  Nees.    Poacese.  Ghrass. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  21313  for  previous  Introduction. 

Distribution. — A  densely  tufted  perennial  grass  with  open,  nodding 
panicles,  growing  about  2  feet  high,  in  the  Kalahari  region  of  South 
Africa  and  extending  southward  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

38768.  Ebaobobtib  poa  Stapf.    Poacete.  Grass. 

Distribution. — A  densely  tufted  perennial  grass  about  2  feet  high, 
found  in  moist  places  in  the  Galedon  division  of  the  coast  region  and  in 
Bechuanaland  in  the  Kalahari  region  of  South  Afirica. 

38760.    FiNGEBHUTHiA  AFBicANA  Lebm.    Peaces.  Grass. 

Distribution. — ^A  densely  tufted  grass  resembling  timothy  in  habit  and 
appearance^  found  in  Little  Namaqualand,  in  the  Kalahari  region  and 
in  the  Transvaal  in  South  Africa. 

38770.  IsoHABMUM  «LAU0OBTACHTOM  Stapt    Poacett.  Graas. 

Distribution. — ^A  slender  perennial  grass  growing  about  3  feet  high, 
found  along  the  Pinaars  River  in  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

38771.  Panioum  mazimum  Jacq.    Poaceie.  Guinea  gtaas. 

38772.  Panioum  nigbopbdatum  Munro.    Poaceee. 

Distribution.— A  perennial  grass  growing  1  to  2}  feet  high,  found 
In  the  Kalahari  region  of  Africa  and  northward  to  the  upper  y^mht^ 
region. 
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38765  to  38776— Continued. 

38773.  Chaetochloa  axtbea  (Hochst)  Hitchc.    Poaceae; 
(Setaria  aurea  Hochst.) 

DUtribution. — A  perennial  grass  growing  6  feet  tall,  with  dense  panicles 
covered  with  yellowish  or  bright  orange  bristles,  found  in  the  Kalahari 
region  of  South  Africa  and  in  tropical  Africa  and  Asia. 

38774.  Chaetochloa  lindenbxbgiana  (Nees)  Hlt4hc.    Poaceie. 
{Setaria  lindenbergiana  Stapt) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  84817  for  previous  introduction. 

38775.  Ghastochloa  nigbibostbis  (Nees)  Slceels.    Poacete. 
{Setaria  nigriroMtria  Dur.  and  Schlnz.) 

38776.  Chaetochloa  sulcata  (Aubl.)  Hitchc.    Poacen. 
{Setaria  sulcata  Raddl.) 

38777.  SoiiANUM  TX7BEROSUH  L.    SolanacesB.  Potato. 

From  Lima,  Peru.    Procured  from  Sefior  J.  A.  MacKnight,  director,  Escuela 
Normal  de  Yarenes.    Received  July  15,  1914. 

38778.  Prunus  armeniaga  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Apricot. 

From  Somma  Vesuviana.     Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen,  Rome,  Italy. 
Cuttings  received  July  17,  1914. 

**  Pelese  apricot  Size,  large ;  slightly  ovoid.  I>eep  crease  between  the  cheelcs, 
one  of  which  is  larger  than  the  other.  Sicln  smooth,  without  spots.  Oolor, 
orange  chrome,  with  carmine  flush.  Seed  medium,  with  a  small  projection  or 
huir-  Flesh  very  firm;  ripens  evenly  all  around  and  shows  no  unripe  side. 
Flavor  very  fine.  Sweetness  medium  (the  specimen  having  been  picked  while 
unripe).  Leaves  pointed.  I  consider  this  apricot  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  I  have  come  across.  It  should  be  a  splendid  shipper,  and  if  the  sweet- 
ness is  increased  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  ripen  more,  it  should  prove  a  very 
desirable  table  fruit,  superior  to  the  Royal,  An  average  fruit  displaced  53  c.  c. 
water  when  immersed  in  a  graduate.'*    {Eisen,) 

38779.  LrrcHi  ghinensis  Sonnerat.    Sapindaceae.  Litchi. 
{Nephelium  litchi  Gambess.) 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Presented  by  Mr.  Chester  J.  Hunn,  assistant 
horticulturist,  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Received  July 
20,  1914. 
'*A  small,  bushy  tree,  with  handsome  dense  foliage,  native  of  China.     It 
blossoms  in  the  dry  season  (about  February),  producing  sprays  of  pale-green 
flowers,  and  ripens  its  fruit  about  June.    The  fruit,  produced  In  clusters,  is  of 
the  size  and  form  of  a  large  plum,  with  a  rough,  thin,  scalelike  rind,  which  be- 
comes of  a  beautiful  red  tinges  gradually  turning  to  a  dark-brown  color  before 
it  is  quite  ripe.    The  Jellylike  pulp  or  aril  which  covers  the  seed  Is  of  a  traus- 
lucent  whiteness  and  of  an  agreeable  refreshing  fiavor.    This  fruit,  represented 
by  different  varieties  of  varying  quality,  is  grown  to  great  pei*fection  about 
Calcutta  and  elsewhere  in  India  and  is  commonly  sold  in  the  bazaars  when  in 
season.    Cameron  says  it  thrives  up  to  3,500  feet  in  South  India,  giving  at 
Bangalore  two  crops  of  fruit  a  year  (in  May  and  December).    It  is  grown 
successfully  in  Mauritius,  but  curiously  enough  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  Ceylon, 
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88779— Continued. 

though  introduced  here  as  early  as  18Q2.  The  tree  flourishes  and  produces 
fruit  at  Peradeniya,  but  the  variety  here  grown  is  obTiously  an  indifferent  one. 
There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  distinguished  by  size  and  shape  of 
fruit,  quality  of  pulp,  and  size  of  seed.  Litchi  fruits  are  dried  and  preserved 
in  China  and  Cochin  China,  whence  they  are  exported  to  Ehirope  and  America. 
Dried  litchis  are  not  unlike  raisins,  both  in  appearance  and  taste.  The  tree 
may  be  increased  by  seed,  but  budding  or  grafting  should  be  adopted  to  propa- 
gate the  best  varieties."  (MacmiUan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  OardmUng  and 
Planting,) 
For  an  illustration  of  the  iltchl  tree  as  grown  in  California,  see  Plate  I. 

88780.    HoRDEUM  vuLQAHE  L.    Poaceffi.  Barley. 

From  Amoy,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  Lester  Maynard«  American  ooosuL 
Received  July  16,  1914. 

38781  to  38844. 

From  China.     Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Bzplorer 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Received  July  10,  1914.     Quoted 
notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 
88781.    Ofhiopogon  jafonicus  (L.  f.)  Ker-Gawler.    liliacett, 

"(No.  2112a.     Tahuashan,   Shensl,  China.     December  29,  1913.)     A 
liliaceous  herbaceous  perennial,  found  in  shady  nooks  on  rocky  places. 
Of  value  possibly  in  the  hardy  border  in  shady  places." 
38782.    Bkassica  pekinensis  (Lour.)  Skeels.    Brassicacefle.        Pe-tsai. 

"(No.  2052a.  Tsaochowfu,  Shantung,  China.  March  11,  1914.)  A 
remarkably  fine  variety  of  winter  pe-tsai,  of  very  white  color  and 
possessing  a  mild,  sweet  flavor.  Weighs  up  to  10  pounds  apiece. 
Chinese  name  Ta  pai  ts*ai^  meaning  '  large  white  vegetable.*  See  former 
notes  [S,  P.  I.  No.  36113]  as  to  cultivation." 
38788.    Bbassica  napifobmis  (Paill.  and  Bols)  Bailey.    BrassicaceiP. 

Turnip-rooted  Chinese  cabbage. 

'*(No.  2053a.  Village  of  Tachungko,  near  Taianfu,  Shantung,  China. 
March  21,  1914.)" 

88784  and  38785.    Raphanub  sativus  L.    Brassicacefe.  •ft^1^^«^ 

38784.  ''(No.  2064a.  Sianfu,  Shensl,  China.  January  30,  1914.) 
A  Chinese  winter  radish  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  color;  shape 
round  and  flattened;  size  medium  large.  A  very  attractive-look- 
ing winter  vegetable.  Chinese  name  Tieh  hung  tan  lo  po,  meaning 
•iron-red  ball  root*" 

88785.  "(No.  2055a.  Sianfu,  Shensl,  Cniina.  January  30,  1914.) 
A  variety  of  Chinese  early  summer  radish  of  bright  red  color  and 
of  elongated  shape.  Can  be  eaten  fresh  or  stewed.  Chinese  name 
Yeh  chi  hung  shui  lo  po,  meaning  '  wild-pheasant  red-winter  root* " 

38786.    Daucus  cabota  L.    Apiacen.  Carrot 

"(No.  2056a.  Sianfu,  Shensl,  China.  January  80,  1914.)  A  long, 
blood-red  carrot.  Of  special  value  for  pickling  purposes  on  account  of 
its  attractive  color.  Thrives  best  on  deep,  rich,  sandy  soils  which  retain 
moisture  well.   Chinese  name  Bung  t'too  lo  po,  meaning  '  red-stick  root'  ** 
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Plate  I. 


The  First  Chinese  Litchi  Tree  (Litchi  chinensis  Sonnerat)  to  Fruit  in  the 
United  States.   (See  S.  P.  I.  No/38779.) 

Although  the  famous  Afong  litchi  tree  has  borae  more  or  less  regularly  In  Honolulu  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  most  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  grow  this  species  in  California 
and  Florida  nave  failed.  This  illustration,  according  to  Mr.  Hadley,  shows  a  seedlhig  intro- 
duced by  Reasoner  Bros.,  of  Oneco,  Fla.,  now  growing  on  the  Hadley  place  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  It  was  9  feet  high  and  had  a  spread  of  13 ^  feet  at  the  time  the  photograph  here  repro- 
duced was  taken,  October  28,  1914.  In  1914  it  bore  and  ripened  several  fruits.  In  1915  it 
bloomed  but  failed  to  fruit.  It  was  not  injured  by  the  freeze  of  1913,  although  to  just  how  low 
temperatures  it  was  subjected  is  not  known.  A  report  from  India  indicates  that  21*  F.  will 
injure  the  foliage,  whereas  a  Similar  report  from  South  Chfaia  is  to  the  effect  that  24"  F.  injured 
large  trees  severely.  The  freeze  of  February  3, 1917  (temperature  26°  F,),  at  Miami,  Fla.,  killed 
10-year-old  trees  nearly  to  the  ground,  (rhotographed  by  Wilson  Popenoe,  October  28, 1914; 
P16216FS.)  J  ^  K  i>    f         J  t^ 
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38781  to  38844— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
38787.    Allium  sohobnopkasum  L.    Jjiliaceee.  Chivea. 

"  (No.  2057a.  Sianfu,  Sbensi.  China.  January  30,  1914.)  A  superior 
variety  of  chives,  much  used,  forced  in  darkness  as  a  winter  vegetable. 
Eaten  with  fried  meats  and  as  a  savory  in  soups;  considered  to  be 
very  healthful.  Might  possibly  be  a  profitable  crop  in  America  when 
supplied  to  the  Hebrew  and  Chinese  colonies  in  eastern  American  cities. 
Chinese  name  Chiu  ts'ai  tzii.*' 

88788.    Capsicum  annuum  L.    SolanacesD.  Bed  pepper. 

"(No.  2058a.  Feicheng,  Shantung,  China.  March  26,  1914.)  A 
very  elongated  variety  of  Chili  pepper,  locally  much  dried  and  kept  for 
winter  use.  Is  used  as  a  condiment  in  soups  and  with  noodles  when 
ground  and  mixed  with  sesame  oil  and  a  little  salt,  creating  a  good 
appetite  that  way.  Chinese  name  CJCang  la  chiao,  meaning  *  long  chili 
pepper.* " 

88789  to  38792.    Zea  mats  L.    Poncese.  Corn. 

From  Peking,  China.  (Collected  April  28,  1914. 
38780.  "(No.  2059a.)  A  variety  of  flint  maize,  of  golden-yellow 
color,  said  to  ripen*  early.  Chinese  name  Wu  yuch  hsien  yu  mi, 
meaning  *  fifth  moon  new  imperial  grain.' " 
88700.  "(No.  2060a.  A  rare  variety  of  flint  maize  of  grayish 
color,  said  to  ripen  early.  Chinese  name  Wu  yiieh  hsien  yu  mi, 
meaning  *  gray  imi)erial  grain.*  ** 

38791.  "(No.  2061a.  A  rare  variety  of  flint  maize  of  violet-pur- 
plish color.  Said  to  have  come  from  Japan.  Chinese  name  TzU 
yu  mi,  meaning  *  violet  Imperial  grain.' " 

38792.  "(No.  2062a.)  Mixed  varieties  of  flint  maize  said  to  have 
come  from  Japan.  Chinese  name  Tea  jih  p6n  yu  mi,  meaning 
*  mixed  Japanese  imperial  grain.*  *' 

88793.  DiosPYBOS  kaki  L.  f.    Diospyraceie.                          Persimmon. 

"(No.  2063a.     Provinces  of  Honan,   ShensI,   Shansi,   and   Shantung, 

China.  December,  1913,  to  April,  1914.)  Collected  from  fruits  of 
cultivated  varieties.  To  be  sown  to  obtain  primarily  pollen-bearing 
trees." 

38794.  Ptbus  ohinensis  Lindl.    Malacese.  Pear. 
"(No.  2064a.     Provinces  of  Honan,   Shensi,   Shansi,   and   Shantung, 

China.  December,  1913,  to  "April,  1914.)  Mixed  varieties  of  Chinese 
pears  obtained  from  fruits  of  cultivated  varieties.  To  be  sown  to  obtain 
new  varieties  possibly.** 

38795.  Chaenomeles  lagenaua  cathayensis   (Hemsl.)   Rehder.    Ma- 

lacese.     {Pyrus  cathayensia  Hemsl.)  Quince. 

"(No.  2065a.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.  January  19,  1914.)  Mixed 
varieties  of  C!hinese  quinces.  To  be  sown  like  S.  P.  L  No.  38794.  See 
S.  P.  I.  No.  35639  for  remarks.** 

38796.  Crataegus  pinnatifida  Bunge.    Malacese.  Hawthorn. 
"(No.  2066a.     Provinces  of  Honan  and  Shantung,  China.     February 

and  March,  1914.)    Mixed  varieties  of  Chinese  haw  fruits.    To  be  sown 
out  for  stocks.    The  seeds  may  remain  dormant  for  one  or  two  years.*' 
For  an  illustration  of  a  hawthorn  orchard  In  China,  see  Plate  IL 
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38781  to  38844— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 
38707  and  38708.    Thuja  oukntalis  L.    Pinacee.  Arbor  vite. 

From  Chaoyi,  Shensi,  China.  Collected  Febrnary  7,  1914. 
38707.  "(No.  2067a.)  A  remarkable  form  of  the  oriental  arbor 
vitie,  of  flattened  globular  shape  and  of  verj  dense  growth.  A  rare 
tree !  Of  valne  for  cemeteries  and  for  places  of  dignity.  Specially 
suited  to  mild-wintered,  semiarld  climes." 
88708.  "(No.  2068a.)  A  conical  form  of  the  oriental  arbor  vite. 
of  somewhat  less  dense  growth  than  S.  P.  I.  No.  38797.  Of  like 
value." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  arbor  vitse  as  grown  in  China,  see 
Plate  III. 
38700.    Pybus  sp.    Malaceie.  Pear. 

"(No.  2069a.    Kwanyunting,  Honan,  China.     December  20,  1913.)     A 
small  species  of  pear  of  round-elongated  shape  with  long  peduncle.    Color 
russet  brown.     Becomes  soft   and   mushy   when   ripe.     Chinese  name 
Tang  li,  meaning  '  sugar  pear.* " 
38800  to  38802.     Gleditsia  siitensis  Lam.    C!»sa1piniaceie.    Soap  bean. 

38800.  "(No.  2070a.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.  January  7,  1914.) 
A  large-podded  variety  of  the  Chinese  soap  bean.  These  Chinese 
Gleditsias  often  grow  to  very  large  size,  becoming  quite  old  and  at 
times  making  beautiful,  well-rounded  heads  of  den.se  branches  and 
foliage.  The  conspicuous  pods  persist  on  the  trees  all  through 
the  winter.  These  trees  are  marvelously  drought  resistant  and  do 
not  object  to  a  certain  amount  of  alkali.  Recommended  as  an  orna- 
mental park  and  shade  tree  for  the  mild-wintered,  semiarld  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  find  use  for  the  pods,  when 
sliced  up,  as  a  substitute  for  soap  for  washing  their  hair  and  cer- 
tain fabrics.  They  call  them  Tsao  chio,  meaning  'black  horns.' 
To  insure  a  quick  germination,  scratch  the  seed  or  immerse  for  a 
second  or  so  in  boiling  water." 

For  an  illustration  of  the  soap-bean  tree  in  China,  see  Plate  lY. 

38801.  "(No.  2071a.  Lingpao,  Honan,  China.  December  24,  1914.) 
The  ordinary  Chinese  soap  bean,  as  seen  everywhere  along  the  roads 
in  Honan  and  Shensi.  The  young  trees  often  have  their  trunks 
covered  with  big  spines,  which  often  have  totaUy  disappeared, 
however,  when  the  trees  are  old.  For  further  remarks,  see  S.  P.  I. 
No.  38800." 

88802.  "(No.  2072a.  Puchowfu,  Shensi.  China.  February  9, 1914.) 
A  rare  variety  of  Chinese  soap  bean,  having  long,  slender  pods  of 
cylindrical  shape.  For  further  remarks  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38S01. 
Chinese  name  Haiang  ya  tsao  chio  meaning  '  elephant's  trunk  soap 
bean.' " 

38803.  JuNiPEBUS  cHiNENBis  L.    Plnaces.  Jnnlper. 
"(No.  2075a.  Tillage  of  Nantotchu,  Shensi,  China.    January  10,  1914.) 

A  vigorous-growing  form  of  the  North  Chinese  juniper  recommended 
like  S.  P.  I.  No.  38804.    Chinese  name  Hsueh  po,  meaning  '  red  conifer.* " 

38804.  JuNiPEBUB  OHiNENSiB  L.    Plnacefis.  Juniper. 
"(No.  2074a.  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China.    January  26,  1914.)    A  Juniper  of 

tall,  but  graceful  growth,  apparently  a  form  of  Junipenu  chineruis.    Able 
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Plate  III. 


Arbor  vit/€  (Thuja  orientalis  L.)  in  Shensi,  China.   (See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38798.) 

A  single  specimen  of  conical  form,  called  by  the  Chinese  Wmg  vai  shv.  meaning  "water-iar 
Conifer/'  referring  to  its  outlines,  which  seem  to  resemble  certain  ij-pes  of  water  jars.  Of  value 
as  an  evergreen  lor  cemeteries  and  for  places  of  dipnity.  Especially  suited  to  mild-wintered 
semiarid  climes.  (Photographed  by  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Angiist  15,  1914,  nearChaoyi,  Shensi, 
China;  P13157FS.)  ^    *'  ^  ^    ,     ^  .         , 
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PUTElV. 


An  Old  Soap-Bean  Tree  (Qleditsia  sinensis  Lam.)  near  Tientangyi,  Shens', 
China.    (See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38800.) 

A  large  old  tree  found  in  a  dry  place.  The  dense  head  of  branches  is  characteristie  of  this  specie^  A 
honev  lociLst  as  seen  on  the  Slanfu  plain.  It  is  a  long-lived  beautiful  shade  tree  with  Ion;  ^' 
spines  and  well-rounded  head  of  dense  branches  and  foliage.  It  is  remarkably  resistant  t^  dr"^  -' 
and  a  valuable  ornamental  park  and  shade  tree  for  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  United  St  2:^ 
The  large  thick  pods,  which  contain  considerable  quantities  of  saponin,  are  sliced  and  U5«d  ^ 
substitute  for  soap.  No.  38800  is  a  large-podded  variety  of  this  interesting  treew  (Photograpbr 
by  Frank  N.  Meyer,  January  23, 1915;  P12ieoFS.) 
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38781  to  38844— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

to  withstand  considerable  drought  and  alkali,  and  recommende<l  as  a 
very  ornamental  evergreen  for  parks  and  gardens  in  the  mUd-wintered, 
semiarid  sections  of  the  United  States.*' 
88805.    Toon  A  sinensis  (Jnss.)  Roemer.    Meliaceia. 
iCedrela  sinensis  Jnss.) 

From  Ghangli,  Chihli,  China.  Secured  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  from 
Mrs.  Mary  Clemens.    Collected  November  1,1913. 

"(No.  207ea.)  The  well-known  Chinese  dgar-boz  wood,  of  which  the 
Chinese  eat  the  yonng  sprouts  like  spinach.  The  trees  become  quite  old, 
grow  to  large  size,  and  withstand  drought  and  alkali  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Recommended  as  a  shade  and  avenue  tree  for  the  mild-wintered 
sections  of  the  semiarid  belt  in  the  United  States.  Chinese  name  HsUtng 
ch'un  8hu,  meaning  '  sweet  chun  tree.'  Obtained  from  Mrs.  Mary  Clemens 
at  Tientsin,  who  collected  these  seeds  at  Changll." 

38806.  Paulownia  fobtunbi  (Seem.)  Hemsley  (?).    Scrophulariacete. 
"(No.  2077a.  Village  of  Nantotchu,  south  of  Slanfu,  Shensi,  China. 

January  21, 1914.)  A  Paulownia  growing  into  a  medium-sized  tree,  able 
to  withstand  drought  and  a  certain  amount  of  alkaU.  For  further  in- 
formation, see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38184." 

38807.  LiGUBTBUM  QuiHoui  Can*.    Oleacefe.  Privet. 
'^(No.  2078a.  Mountains  near  Nantotchu,  Shensi,  China.    January  21, 

1914.)  A  privet  found  in  rocky  banks  and  in  between  pebbles  and  rocks, 
growing  into  a  small  or  medium-sized  bush.  Bears  masses  of  small  black 
berries,  that  set  off  well  the  small  evergreen  foliage.  Is  much  utilized 
by  the  CMnese  upon  which  to  graft  Olem  fragrans.  Of  value  as  a  hedge 
and  border  shrub,  especially  for  the  mild-wintered,  semiarid  parts  of  the 
United  States.    Chinese  name  Tung  chHng  chih,  meaning  '  wintergreen.' " 

88808  and  38809.    Lespedeza  sp.     Fabacee. 
From  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.    Collected  December  29,  1918. 

88808.    "(No.  2079a.)     A  shrubby  Lespedeza,  growing  8  to  4  feet  in 
height,  found  on  rocky  mountain  slopes  at  altitudes  of  3,000  to 
4,000  feet.    Of  value  possibly  for  forage  purposes  and  as  a  cover 
\  shrub  on  sandy  wastes." 

38809.  "(No.  2080a.)  A  small,  shrubby  Lespedeza,  found  on  rocky 
mountain  sides  at  about  3,000  feet  elevation.  Of  value  possibly  for 
forage  purposes  and  as  a  cover  shrub  on  sandy  wastes." 

38810.  TiUA  MONGOLiOA  Maxlm.  Tiliacese.  Linden. 
"(No.  2081a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China,  December  29,  1913.)  A  small- 
leaved  linden  occurring  on  rocky  mountain  sides.  In  the  higher  alti- 
tudes and  in  th6  more  exposed  places  it  remains  a  shrub,  but  when  found 
in  sheltered  localities  grows  to  be  a  tall  tree.  Of  value  possibly  as  a 
hardy  shade  and  park  tree  for  northern  localities.  Collected  at  5,000  feet 
altitude.    Chinese  name  Mi  tuan  shu," 

38811.  Bbbbebis  sp.  Berberidacese.  Barberry. 
"(No.  2a84a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  1918.)  A  bar- 
berry of  medium  tall  growth,  found  on  stony  mountain  slopes.  Bears 
very  large  red  fruits,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  value  for  preserving  pur- 
poses.   Collected  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,000  f^ef 
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38781  to  38844— Ck>niinued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

38812.  Htdbakqea  brbtbchzteideu  Diin;^.    Hydrangeacen. 

Hydrancrea- 

"(No.   2085a.    Tahnashan,    Shensl,   China.    December   29,   1913.)     A 

vigorously  growing  Hydrangea,  mostly  found  between  bowlders  or  rocJcs 

on  somewhat  moist  soils.     Of  value  possibly  as  an  ornamental  park 

shrub  for  northern  regions." 

38813.  ViBUBNUM  sp.    baprifoliacee. 

"(No.  2086a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  19ia.)  A 
Viburnum,  found  as  undergrowth  between  tall,  open  treea  In  habit 
resembling  Viburnum  offulut  but  of  looser  growth  and  thinner  branches. 
Of  value  possibly  as  an  ornamental  park  shrub  for  northern  regions.** 

88814.    LoNiCEBA  PERiCLTMENUM  L.    Caprifoliaceie.  Honeysackle. 

"(No.  2087a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  1913.)  A 
twining  honeysuckle  found  between  scrub  in  shady  places.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  terminal  bunches  and  are  surrounded  by  a  typical  large 
circular  involncrum.  Of  value  as  a  porch  or  pillar  vine  in  gardens  and 
parks." 

38815  and  38816.    Loniceba  spp.    Caprlfoliacese.  Honeysaclde. 

From  the  mountains  near  Nantotchu,  Shensi,  China.  Collected  Jan- 
uary 21,  1914. 

88815.  "(No.  2088a.)  An  evergreen,  trailing  honeysuckle  bearing 
black  berries,  found  on  well-sheltered,  rocky  banks.  Of  value 
for  covering  waste  places.** 

38816.  "(No.  2069a.)  A  bush  honeysuckle.  See  S.  P.  L  Na  37545 
for  previous  introduction."  • 

38817.  ExocHOBDA  BACEMOSA   (Lludl.)   Rehder.    Rosacess. 
(Exochorda  grandiflora  Lindl.) 

"(No.  2090a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  1913.)  A 
medium  tall,  sturdy  shrub,  found  here  and  there  in  great  masses  in 
rocky  crevices  at  altitudes  between  3,000  and  5,000  feet  Of  value 
as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  especially  for  rockeries,  and  for  semi- 
arid  regions." 

38818.  Clematis  sp.    Ranunculacese.  Cleniati& 
"(No.   2091a.    Tahuashan,    Shensi,   China.    December   29.   1913.)    A 

climbing  clematis  found  in  between  shrubbery  and  running  over  same. 
.  Bears   apparently   large   flowers ;    possesses   somewhat   glossy    foliage. 
Collected  at  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet.** 

38819.  Elsholtzia  stauntoni  Benth.    Menthacese. 

"(No.  2092a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi.  China.  December  28.  1913.)  A 
woody  labiate,  growing  from  1^  to  2  feet  in  height,  fOund  amidst 
stony  debris  at  altitudes  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  Of  value  pos- 
sibly as  a  rockery  shrub  and  along  open  borders.** 

38820.  Albizzia  sp.    Mimosaceaa. 

"(No.  2093a.  Near  Taianfu,  Shantung,  China.  March  22,  1914.)  A 
silk-flower  tree  having  whitish  blossoms  and  large  doi^Uy  pinnate 
leaves.  Found  on  rocky,  sterile,  mountain  slopes.  Ot  value  as  a  soil 
binder  in  dry  regiona    For  further  information  see  S.  P.  L  No.  38285." 
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38781  to  38844— Continued    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

38821.  Rosa  sp.  Rose. 
"(No.   2004a.    Tahuashan,    SheDsl,   China.    December   29,    1913.)     A 

shrubby  rose,  of  which  the  yonng  twigs  are  redilish  colored  and  bear 
▼ery  broad,  reddish  spines,  like  Rosa  hugonis.  The  old  fruits  are 
black.    Collected  on  stony  places  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet." 

38822.  Celtis  sinensis  Pers.    Ulmaceic.  Hackberry. 

"(No.  2095a.  Near  Mienchih,  Honan,  China.  February  20,  1914. )r  A 
hackberry,  growing  into  a  medium-sized  tree,  producing  a  dense  head 
of  branches.  Found  in  rocky  cliffs.  Of  value  as  a  shade  tree  for  semi- 
arid  dimes.** 

38823.  Rosa  MI7LTIFL0RA  CATHAYENBis  Rehd.  and  Wils.    Rosacete.    Bose. 
"(No.   2096a.    Tahuashan,    Shensi,'  Cmina.    December   29,   1918.)     A 

seraievergreen,  trailing  rose,  found  on  rocky  places  and  among  low 
scrub.  Leaves  dark,  glossy  green;  apparently  very  floriferous.  Of 
value  possibly  in  breeding  experiments." 

38824.  Caragana  sp.    Fabaceee. 

*'(No.  2097a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  1918.)  A  pe- 
culiar species  of  Caragana  of  very  erect  growth,  found  on  seuilshady 
rocky  mountain  slopes,  at  altitudes  of  over  5,000  feet.  Of  value  as  a 
l^arden  and  park  shrub  for  northern  regions." 

38825.  Zanthoxtlith  alatuh  Roxb.    Rutace«e. 

"(No.  2098a.  Mountains  near  Nantotchu,  south  of  Sianfu,  Shensi, 
China.  January  21,  1914.)  A  Chinese  pepi)er  bush  having  semipersist- 
ent  pinnate  leaves,  of  which  the  midribs  are  winged.  Of  loose  and  open 
growth  and  having  long,  overhanging  branches.  Found  beneath  the  shel- 
ter of  various  trees.  Of  value  possibly  as  an  ornamental  park  shrub 
for  the  mild-wintered  regions  of  the  United  States." 

38826.  Jasminum  sp.    Oleacese.  Jasmine. 
"(No.  2099a.    Near  Nantotchu,  Shensi,  China.    January  21,  1914.)     A 

Jasmine,  growing  to  1  to  3  feet  in  height,  having  erect,  bright-green 
branches  and  bearing  black  berries.  Found  on  dry  and  sterile  mountain 
slopes,  between  scrub.  Of  value  possibly  as  a  rockery  shrub  and  along 
borders  and  pathways  in  gardens  and  parks.*' 

38827.  Smilax  taginata  Decaisne.     Smllacacete. 

"(No.  2100a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  1913.)  A  pe- 
culiar liliaceous  shrub  having  strong,  but  brittle,  erect  branches  of  green 
color,  growing  to  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  Bears  small  clusters  of  blue-black 
berries.  Found  on  shaded  mountain  slopes  and  as  undergrowth  beneath 
trees.  Deciduous.  Of  value  as  a  ground  cover  beneath  tree  growth  for 
southern  parks.** 

38828.  Sybinga  amurensis  Rupr.  ( ?)     Oleacese.  Lilac 
"(No.  2101n.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.    December  29,  1913.)     A  tree 

lilac,  found  in  great  masses  here  and  there  on  rocky  mountain  slopes, 
at  altitudes  between  3,000  and  5,000  feet.  Of  value  as  a  stock  for  stand- 
ard lilacs  and  for  hybridization  purposes.** 

36829.     Stbinga  sp.    Oleaceae.  Lilac. 

"(No.  2102a.  Mountains  near  Nantotchu,  Shensi,  China.  January  21, 
1914.)  A  lilac  of  small  and  slender  growth  found  on  a  stony  mountain 
slope.    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37544  for  prevous  introduction.'* 
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38781  to  38844— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

38830.  Stbinga  villosa  Vahl.  Lilac. 
"(No.   2103a.  Tahuashan,    Shensl,    China.     December    29,    1913.)    A 

smaH  Ulac  of  very  sturdy  growth,  found  In  rocky  cliffs  at  altitudes  of 
4,000  to  6,000  feet.  Of  value  as  a  garden  and  park  shrub  for  the  north- 
ern sections  of  the  United  States." 

38831.  Thuja  obientalis  L.    Pinaceie.  Arbor  vita. 
"(No.  2104a.  Mountain  near  Nantotchu,  Shensl,  China.    January  21, 

1914.)     The  ordinary  oriental  arbor  vita,  collected  from  specimens  found 
growing  on  exposed  rocky  places.    For  trial  In  sections  north  of  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  this  tree.    Also  to  be  tested  in  very  dry  localities.    Chinese 
name  Mien  po,  meaning  *  soft  conifer.'  " 
88832.    KoLKwrrziA  amabilis  Graebner.    Caprifoliaces. 

"(No.    2105a.  Tahuashan,    Shensl,    China.     December   29,    1913.)     A 
shrub,  growing  from  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  found  on  rocky  places,  bear- 
ing small,  spiny  fruits.    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  37480  for  previous  introductloD." 
38833  to  38835.     Euontmus  spp.    Celastrnceip. 
From  Tahuashan,  Shensl,  China.    Collected  December  29,  1913. 
88833.     "(No.  2106a.)     A  shrubby  cardlnal's-cap  having  long,  thin 
branches,  bearing  small  fruits,  hanging  down  on  long  peduncles. 
Found  in  between  bowlders  and  rocks." 

38834.  "(No.  2107a.)  A  shrubby  cardinaKs-cap  of  more  robust 
growth  than  S.  P.  I.  No.  38833,  also  having  larger  fnilta  Found 
as  undergrowth  beneath  tall  trees  on  rocky  places." 

38835.  "(No.  2108a.)  A  cardlnaVs-cap  having  large,  fleshy  fruits; 
grows  into  a  medium-sized  shrub;  found  on  somewhat  shady 
places." 

38836.  Celastbus  angulatus  Maxim.    Celastracese.  Bittersweet 
**  (No.  2109a.     Tahuashan,  Shensl,  China.     December  30,  1913.)     A 

species  of  bittersweet  of  semi  trailing,  shrubby  growth,  found  on  partly 
shaded  places  in  between  scrub.  Quite  ornamental  when  covered  with  its 
masses  of  yellow  capsules,  out  of  which  peep  the  scarlet-orange  coated 

38837.  Pakdebia  FOETn>A  L.    Rublacee. 

"  (No.  2110a.  Mountains  near  Nantotchu,  Shensl,  China.  January  21, 
1914.)  A  slender,  semlwoody  climber,  found  on  rocky  mountain  slopes 
in  between  tall  scrub ;  bears  bunches  of  yellowish  berries." 

88838.  CoccuLUB  sp.    Menispermacese. 

"  (No.  2111a.  Mountains  near  Nantotchu,  Shensl,  China.  January  21. 
1914.)  A  trailing  herbaceous  vine,  bearing  bluish  berries;  found  on  open 
stony  places." 

88839.  Ophiopogon  japonicub  (L.  t)  Ker-Gawler.    LUlaceee. 

"  (No.  2113a.  Mountains  near  Nantotchu,  Shensl,  China.  January  21. 
1914.)  An  Ophiopogon,  with  long,  slender  leaves,  remaining  green  all 
winter.  Bears  long  spikes  of  black  berries.  Found  on  mountain 
slopes  of  decomposed  rock  between  low  scrub.  Of  value  as  an  edging 
plant  along  pathways  and  as  a  ground  cover  in  shady  places  for  tbe 
mild-wintered  sections  of  the  United  States." 
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38781  to  38844— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Meyer.) 

38840.     AsPABAGUS  sp.    GonvaUarlaceie.  Asparagus. 

"(No.   2114a.     CJhaoyi,   Shensl,   China.     February  7,   1914.)      A  rare 

species  of  asparagus  of  somewhat  trailing  or  twining  growth ;  found  in  a 

sandy  loess  bank.*' 

88841.  Anbmonk  sp.  Ranunculacese.  Anemone. 
"  (No.  2115a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  1913.)  A  tall- 
growing  anemone,  found  amidst  bowlders  and  rocks  on  somewhat  shel- 
tered places  at  altitudes  between  2,000  and  4.000  feet.  Apparently  orna- 
mental.'* 

88842.  Tbichosanthes  kibilowii  Maxim.  Cucurbltacesp.  Gourd. 
"(No.  2116a.    Maochinchen,   Shensi.  China.    February   17,   1914.)     A 

gourd,  grown  as  aa.  ornamental,  also  used  as  a  medicinal  simple,  called 
Kua  lu.    See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  36118  and  38489  for  previous  introductions." 

88843.  AcRR  sp.  Aceraceae.  Haple. 
"  (No.  2082a.     Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.     December  29,  1913.)      A 

maple,  growing  to  be  a  medium-sized  tree,  having  a  scaly,  somewhat  rosy 
colored  bark.  Leaves  small,  trifoliate  and  hirsute;  coloring  up  in  fall 
to  a  rosy  wine  red.  Wood  very  hard  and  used  for  posts  and  pillars^  (Col- 
lected at  about  5,000  feet  elevation.  The  seeds  may  remain  dormant  for 
a  long  time." 

38844.    Cbataeoits  sp.    Malacese.  Hawthorn. 

**(No.  2083a.  Tahuashan,  Shensi,  China.  December  29,  1913.)  A 
shrubby  hawthorn,  found  on  rocky  mountain  slopes.  0)llected  at  an  alti- 
tude of  over  5,000  feet  Of  value  possibly  as  a  park  shrub  in  northern 
cUmea." 

38845  and  38846.    ObVza  satiya  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.  Presented  by  Mr.  Eduardo  E.  Monteraso,  Estacion 
Arrocera  de  Sueca.    Beceived  July  20,  1914. 

88845.     AmonquUi, 

38846.  "Benlloch.  This  variety  is  cultivated  in  this  region  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  although  three  years  ago  AmonquUi,  now  no  longer  culti- 
vated, was  the  variety  raised."     (Monteraso,) 

38847  to  38849.    Cologasia  esculenta  (L.)  Schott.    Aracea^. 

Tar  ;. 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Wilcox,  Hawaii .  Experi- 
ment Station.  Received  July  16,  1914. 
88847.    Aweotoeo  tare.    Furnished  by  Mr.  V.  S.  Holt,  Waianae. 

38848.  Keokeo.    Secured  from  the  Waterhouse  Co.,  HonoluliL 

38849.  Ulaula.    Secured  from  the  Waterhouse  Ck>.,  Honolulu. 

38850  and  38851. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.    Presented  by  the  director  general.  Botanic 
Garden.    Received  July  10,  1914. 

38850.  Cabica  quebcifolia  (St.  Hil.)  Benth.  and  Hook.    Papayacese. 

^         See  S.  P.  L  Nos.  8534  and  30586  for  previous  introductions  and  descrip- 
tion, ^  , 
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38850  and  38851— Continued. 

38851.    Gleditsia  amobphoides  (Griseb.)  Tanb.    Onsalplnlacee. 
^iBattigandra  atnarphoideg  Griaeb.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nob.  8984  and  33965  for  prerloiu  introdnctloiia  and  de- 

acrlption. 

38852.  Medicago  sativa  L.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa, 
From    EkatariDodur,    Kuban    Goveruiuent,    Russia.     Secured   by    Mr.    E. 

Brown,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  from  Mr.  A.  N.  Rockel.  Re- 
ceived July  3,  1914. 
*'  This  is  the  best  nlfalfa  region  in  southern  Russia,  where  it  has  been  culti- 
vated  for  30  years.  Seed  is  said  to  have  been  flrat  brought  from  Turkestan.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  district  where  the  soil  is  deepest,  alfalfa  lasts  10  to  12 
years.  In  the  northern  part  the  soil  Is  shallower,  and  alfalfa  does  not  usnally 
last  over  4  or  5  years."  (Brown.) 

38853.  Vms  tiltaefolia  Humb.  and  Bonpl.    Vitacess.        Grape. 

(Vitis  caribaea  DO.) 
From  Herradura,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba.    Ck)11ected  by  Mr.  Wilson  Popenoe, 

Agricultural    Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Received 

July  23,  1914. 
"(No.  1,  July  17,  1914.)  A  vigorous,  rapid-growing  vine,  occurring  in  the 
mountains  of  this  Province.  These  cuttings  were  obtained  from  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  of  Prof.  F.  S.  Earle,  who  considers  the  species  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  value  for^  use  In  developing  a  race  of  grapes  which  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  strictly  tropical  regions,  and  he  recommends  that  careful  atten- 
tion be  devoted  to  the  hybridization  of  this  species  with  some  of  the  northern 
cultivated  grapes.  In  Prof.  Earless  garden  the  vi^e  has  completely  covered  a 
casliew  tree  20  or  25  feet  in  height  and  produces  fruit  very  similar  In  appear- 
ance to  the  wild  grape  of  the  North.  The  bunches  are  3  to  5  inches  in  length, 
loose,  the  berries  deep  purple  in  color,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.    They  are  used  here  for  making  Jelly  and  grape  juice."     (Popenoe.) 

38854.  OcHROMA  LAGOPus  Swartz.    Bombacaceae. 

From  Ceylon.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Crawley,  director,  Estaclon  Experi- 
mental Agrondmlca,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.     Received  July  17, 
1914. 
**A  very  valuable  plant  of  large  growth;  the  wool  produced  by  the  fruit  is 
textile,  and  the  wood  of  the  trunk  is  very  light    It  is  employed  in  Cuba  among 
other  purposes  for  sustaining  on  the  water  the  nets  used  for  fishing,  instead  of 
cork."    (Crawley,) 

38855  and  38856. 

From  Peking,  China.  Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural 
Explorer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Received  July  24,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

38855.    Saxttbaga  sp.    Sazifragaceie.  Sazifra^ra. 

"(No.  1220.  June  14, 1914.)  A  wild  plant,  olfered  for  sale  in  the  streets 
of  Peking.  Said  to  be  ornamental,  having  rose-colored  flowers.  Loves 
somewhat  moist,  shady  situations.  Chinese  name  89ii  oM  hai  f^mg, 
meaning  *  four-season  begonia.* " 
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38855  and  38856— Continued.    (Quoted  note  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Moyer.) 

38856.    Pbunus  tomsntosa  Thunb.    Amygdalacese.  Cherry. 

**(No.  2117a.  June,  1914.)  Stones  of  tlie  North  CWna  bush  cherry, 
a  fruiting  shrub  of  great  promise  for  the  cooler,  semlarid  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Chinese  name  Suan  Vao  or  Suan  ying  t'aOy  meaning 
'sour  cherry."* 

38857  and  38858. 

From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Mead.    Received  July 
23,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Mead. 

88857.  Manihot  escitlenta  Grantz.    Euphorbiacese.  Cassava. 
{Manihot  utUisHma  Pohl.) 

**  Yeruti  (shorter  and  smaller  canes).  In  June,  1913,  I  started  a  Para- 
guayan on  a  small  chacra  belonging  to  myself,  situated  at  Gaballero, 
about  50  miles  south  of  Asuncion.  That  month  he  planted  3  hectares  of 
maize.  At  the  last  cultivation  of  said  crop,  about  October  20,  he  planted, 
as  is  customary  here,  mandioca  or  cassava,  as  you  call  it,  between  rows. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  two-weeks'  trip  to  this  same  place,  and  on 
June  1  I  dug  up  100  plants,  weighing  the  tubers.  From  these  weights, 
as  an  average  of  the  whole,  the  crop  was  38,500  kilos  per  hectare.  All 
of  this  mandioca  will  not  be  used  this  year,  and  all  that  is  left  in  the 
ground  until  next  year  will  produce  nearly  double  the  weight.  Accord- 
ing to  my  figures,  that  date  is  7  months  11  days  from  time  of  planting, 
but  they  have  been  digging  and  using  the  same  mandioca  since  the  middle 
of  April.  The  varieties  planted  are  called  in  Guarany  Mandio  Yeruti  and 
Mandio  Concepcion,  both  of  them  sweet  varieties,  and  differing,  in  that 
the  Cancepcion  resists  drought  better.  I  can  not  give  you  any  statistics 
as  to  chemical  properties,  but  I  have  seen  the  practical  results  of  feed- 
ing, it  being  the  staff  of  life  here  for  the  family  and  for  farm  animals. 
The  starch  content  is  very  high  also,  great  quantities  being  used  for 
making  almidon  or  mandioca  flour  or  starch.  The  plants  need  a  sandy 
and  very  loose  soil,  but  not  too  rich,  or  they  will  all  run  to  stalk." 

88858.  Ilbx  pabaouakiensts  St.  Hil.    Aquifoliacete.  Yerba  mat6. 

"  The  yerba  industry  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  all  this  district, 
and  it  is  getting  better  every  day." 

38859.    AcHRAS  zapota  L.    Sapotaceae.  Sapodilla. 

{Achras  sapota  L.) 

From  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.    Presented  by  Dr.  J.  I. 
-     Senior,  through  Mr.  A.  J.  McGonnico,  American  consul.    Received  July 
23,  1914. 

**  Some  time  before  I  left  Trinidad  X  came  across  a  sapodilla  tree  which  has 
enormous  fruits,  quite  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  As  none  were  ripe,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  testing  the  quality."    (Frank  Evans.) 

••  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  mention  that  I  imported  this  plant  from 
Guracao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  where  the  sapodilla  grows  to  perfection  in  all  the 
different  and  best  varieties;  among  many  that  I  imported  only  two  of  them 
produce  such  very  large  fruits."     (Senior,) 
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38860.  Feroniella  lucida  (Scheff.)  Swingle.    ButaceaBw 
{FerorUa  lucida  Scheff.) 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.     Presented  by  the  director.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Received  July  24,  1914. 
For  description,  see  W.  T.  Swingle.     In  Bailey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture. 

38861.  Manihot  esculenta  Crantz.    Euphorbiace^       Cassava. 

{Manihot  utUissima  Pohl.) 
From  Asuncion,  Paraguay.    Presented  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Mead.    Beceived  J«ly 
23,  1914. 
^  Concepdon  (long  thick  canes)." 
For  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  38867. 

38862.  Hymenaea  couBBABUi  L.    CsBsalpiniaceae.  OuapinoL 

From  San  Jose,  Goata.  Rica.  Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  July  16,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  88565  for  previous  introduction. 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  the  tierra  caliente  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
with  low  trunk  and  flattened  forking,  and  with  leaves  composed  of  two  leaflets 
and  imitating  a  deer*8  skull.  Its  fruits  are  short,  thick  pods,  chocolate  color, 
enclosing  variegated  seeds  surrounded  by  a  dry  white  powder,  used  as  food  by 
the  Indians.  The  wood  is  hard  and  used  in  the  construction  of  various  articles 
as,  for  example,  mills  for  grinding  cane."  (Pittier,  Plantes  VtutUes  de  Costa 
Rioa.) 

38863.  STizoix)BnjM  sp.    Fabaoese. 

From  Schoeneberg,  Berlin,  Germany.  Presented  by  Pro!  Dr.  G.  Schwehi- 
furth.  Received  July  16, 1914. 
*'  Probably  from  Tabora,  German  East  Africa,  but  there  is  no  definite  infor- 
mation on  this  point.  This  Stizolobium  has  short,  gray,  appressed  pubescence 
on  the  pods,  and  the  seeds  are  pale  gray,  thickly  spotted,  and  clouded  with 
brown.  Both  the  pods  and  the  seeds  resemble  very  closely  some  of  the  hybrids 
obtained  between  the  Lyon  bean  and  the  Florida  velvet  bean.  This  suggests 
that  the  present  Stizolobium  may  likewise  be  a  hybrid."     (C.  F.  Piper.) 

38864  and  38865.    Medigago  sativa  L.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 

From  General  Roco,   Rio  Negro,  Argentina.     Presented  by  Mr.   Walter 

Fischer,  director.  Experiment  Station,  Cteneral  Roco.    Received  July  24, 

1914. 
"It  is  customary  in  this  valley,  where  everything  is  grown  under  irrigation 
and  where  four  cuttings  of  alfalfa  are  made  per  season,  to  save  the  second  cut- 
ting for  the  seed  crop  when  seed  is  desired.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get  a  crop 
more  free  of  weeds  than  the  first  cutting  would  be,  and  in  which  there  is  very 
often  quite  a  large  amount  of  trehol  de  olor  {MeWotua  parviflora,  I  believe). 
As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  very  few  weeds  in  any  of  the  alfalfa  fields  here. 
These  seeds  are  as  they  came  from  the  machine,  with  only  the  coarse  chafF 
removed."     ( Fischer. ) 

38864.     No.  1.    From  the  first  cutting. 

88865.     No.  2.    From  the  second  cutting. 
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38866.  HoLcus  sorghum  vEimcii^iFLOBus  (Steud.)  Hitchc. 
From  Pretoria,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  I.  B.  Pole  Evans, 

chief.  Division  of  Botany,  Department  of  Agriculture.     Received  July 

24,  1914. 
"The  seed  of  this  plant  matures  very  irregularly,  and  I  fear  much  of  this 
seed  was  unavoidably  collected  immature.     Out  here  it  seems  to  thrive  best 
in  moist  clayey  loam  soils  (riversides),  but  it  is  apt  to  become  infested  with 
the  maize  stalk  borer."    {Evans.) 

38867.  Oryza  satiya  L.    Poacese.  Bice. 

From  Salonlki,  Greece.  Presented  by  Mr.  Q.  Bie  Ravndal,  American  consul 
general,  Constantinople.  Received  July  16,  1914. 
** Salaniki.  European  Turkey  grows  very  little  rice;  since  Macedonia  has 
been  taken  from  the  empire  by  the  allied  Balkan  States,  practically  none  at  all. 
Though  all  Constantinople  was  carefully  searched  for  it,  not  a  sample  of  any 
sort  of  rice  grown  in  Turkey  in  Europe  could  be  obtained  here.  Inquiries  made 
of  the  British  consul  at  Adrianople,  charged  with  American  Interests,  produced 
no  better  aesult,  and  only  from  the  American  consul  at  Salonlki  could  any  infor- 
mation and  a  sample  be  secured  at  all.  According  to  his  reply  to  my  request, 
rice  is  grown  in  the  region  of  Vodena,  territory  now  belonging  to  Greece, 
near  Salonlki,  the  annual  production  of  which  is  estimated  at  from  30  to 
40  tons.  Almost  the  entire  yield  is  consumed  In  Vodena.  Some  900  to 
1,000  tons  are  grown  in  the  region  of  Strumnitza  and  from  500  to  600  tons 
in  Ichtib,  formerly  forming  a  part  of  European  Turkey  and  now  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  respectively.  The  crop  grown  at  Ichtib 
is  considered  of  best  quality.  The  soil  of  Vodena  is  ordinary  earth  through 
which  water  runs  continually.  The  season  of  sowing  is  April;  of  harvesting, 
October.  The  quantity  of  yield  to  the  donUm  (which  is  equivalent  to  1,600 
square  piks=856.48  square  yards)  is  from  300  to  800  okes  (846.50  to  2,257.50 
pounds)  of  unshelled  rice.  One  hundred  okes  (282.19  pounds)  will  give  from 
50  to  55  okes  (141  to  155.20  pounds)  of  shelled  rice.  It  seems  that  a  record  of 
the  cost  of  production  is  not  obtainable  from  the  growers  in  these  regions.  The 
produce  is  sold  according  to  the  prevailing  market  prices.  From  8  to  10  okes 
(22.50  to  2SJ20  pounds.)  of  seed  are  necessary  for  one  d5ntim  (856.48  square 
yards).  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  marshy  ground  essential  for  rice  cultiva- 
tion in  the  region  of  Vodena,  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try are  considerable."     (Ravtidal) 

38868  to  38880.    Coix  spp.    Poacese.  Job's-tears. 

From  Burma,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Carter,  economic  botanist  to 
the  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  India.     Re- 
ceived July  20,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Carter,  except  as  otherwise 
Indicated. 
88868  and  38869.    Coix  lacryma-jobi  oioantea  (Koenig)  Stapf. 

38868.     "Var.  aquatica.    No.  36288,  from  the  district  commissioner, 

Pegu,  Burma." 
88860.     "Var.  aquatica.    No.  36289,  from  the  district  commissioner, 
Pegu,  Burma." 
88870.    Coix  LACBTMA-joBi  BTBNOCABPA  (OUvsr)  Stapl 

**No.  36328,  from  the  superintendent  and  political  officer.  Southern 
Shan  States,  Tauugyi,  Burma." 
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38868  to  38880--Conti]iiied.     (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Carter.) 
38871  to  38874.    Goix  lacbtma-jobi  ma-ttjen  (Romanet)  Stapf. 

"  From  the  superintendent  and  political  officer,  Southern  Shan  States, 
Taungyi,  Burma." 

38871.  No.  36324.  38873.     No.  36328. 

38872.  No.  36325.  38874.     No.  36327. 

"  The  fully  cultivated  and  edible  form,  Mayuen,  is  grown  (so  far 
as  India  is  concerned)  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Sllckim,  the  Khasi 
Hills,  Burma,  and  the  Shan  States,  and  outside  of  India  it  appears 
to  be  cultivated  in  Tonkin,  China,  and  the  Malaya,  but  apparently 
nowhere  else.  In  the  elongated  semipyrlform  states  of  cultivated 
C.  lacryma-fobi  there  Is  a  further  peculiarity,  viz,  a  portion  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit  spa  the  becomes  constricted  into  a  ivell-marked 
annular  disk.  The  condition  with  a  soft  and  striated  shell  and  basal 
annulus  appears  to  constitute  the  variety  known  to  botanists  as 
Mayuetij  a  name  given  in  honor  of  the  Chinese  general  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  first  pointedly  directed  attention  to  t}ie  plant"  {Watt, 
Commercial  Products  of  India,  which  see  for  discussion  of  the  plant 
as  a  crop.) 

38875  to  38880. 
"  From  the  superintendent  and  political  officer,  Southern  Shan  States, 

Taungyi,  Burma." 

38875.  Coix  LACBYMA-Joai  btenocabpa  (Oliver)  Stapf. 
No.  36328. 

"  In  the  variety  known  as  ttenocarpa  the  capsular  spathe  is  elon- 
gated until  it  becomes  cylindrical,  but  when  cultivated  the  tubes  (so 
formed)  change  in  color  to  chalky  white  or  become  almost  straw 
colored."     {Watt,  Commercial  Product$  of  India,) 

38876.  COIZ   LACBYMA-JOBI   L. 

No.  36329. 
38877  to  38879.    Coiz  iacbtma-jobi  ma-txtkn  (Romanet)  Stapf. 

38877.  No.  36331.  38879.     No.  363S3. 

38878.  No.  36332. 

88880.      COIZ  LACBYMA-JOBI  L, 

"  No.  36339.  This  shows  a  transitional  form  of  variety  8tenocarjya 
passing  into  Variety  monilifer,** 

"The  flattened  spheroidal  form,  the  connecting  link  between  C. 
lacryma-joH  and  var.  gtenocarpa,  is  the  special  bead  form.  It  is  a 
wild  plant  met  with  chiefly  in  Burma,  the  Malaya,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  has  been  named  by  me  var.  moniliferJ'  (Watt,  Commer- 
cial Products  of  India.) 

38881  and  38882.    Passiflora  maliformis  Im    Passifloracece. 

Passion  fruit. 

From  Bogota,  Colombia.  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Thomson,  American 
minister,  who  obtained  them  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Rockwood,  clerk  of  the 
legation,  Bogota.  Received  July  24,  1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Rock- 
wood. 
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38881  and  38882— Continued.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rock- 
wood.) 

88881.  *'No.  1.  Kuruba  amarUla,  yellow  kuruba,  Is  a  prolific  bearer 
and  a  standard  fruit  in  the  market  of  this  capital.  The  fruits  are 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  strawberries  for  the  table.  It  is  a  climb- 
ing vine  and  has  an  attractive  flower." 

88882.  **  No.  2.  Kuruba  indio,  Indian  kuruba.  Its  name  is  taken  from 
the  frequency  with  which  it  is  met  around  the  huts  of  the  Indlails  in 
the  Andes.  .  A  brilliant  scarlet  flower  and  green-colored  fruit  which 
Is  liked  by  the  Indians  and  eaten  without  any  preparation.  Seldom, 
If  ever,  found  in  the  market  These  fruits  are  mixed  with  the  yellow 
when  procuring  them  from  the  mountain  by  parties  sent  out  for 
them." 

38883  to  38887. 

From   Esperanza,   Sonora,   Mexico.     Presented  by   Mr.   W.   W.    Mackie, 

director.     Yaqui  Valley  Experiment  Station.     Ueceived  July  22,   1914. 

Quoted  notes,  by  Mr.  Mackie,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 

"Gathered  in  Merv,  Transcaspia,  Turkestan,  in  1911.     These  seeds  came 

from  selections  out  of  three  years  of  crapB,  during  which  time  I  have  liad 

thero  under  observation.     The  climate  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  In  the 

Yaqui  Valley  is  very  similar  to  the  summer  of  Turkestan,  where  I  obtained 

these  seeds." 

88888.    Bkta  vxtlgaris  L.    Ohenopodiacese.  Beet. 

"The  beets  produced  from  these  seeds  are  very  vigorous,  hardy,  and 
drought  resistant.  The  leaves  are  large  and  tender  and  are  much 
used  for  greens  in  Turkestan.  The  flesh  is  tender,  sweet,  and  light  red 
in  color.  The  root  grows  to  an  immense  size  and  is  eaten  greedily  by 
stock.  For  three  seasons  this  beet  has  regularly  produced  an  abundance 
of  plump  seeds  of  high  viability  in  June  from  seeds  planted  in  the  preced- 
ing fall.  This  seeding  of  beets  the  flrst  year  from  seed  sometimes  occurs 
at  intervals  in  individuals  when  subjected  to  drought  and  again  irri- 
gated, thus  starting  a  new  or  second  growth,  but  this  Turkestan  beet 
produces  seed  from  every  beet  regularly  In  June." 

88884.    GucxTRBiTA  FEPO  L.    Gucurbitaceee.  Pumpkin. 

"Grown  for  three  years  at  the  experiment  station  at  Merv.  When 
planted  In  March  immense  crops  were  produced  in  June.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  In  July  another  crop  is  planted,  producing  fine 
crops  in  December.  The  soil  is  a  dark-red  clay.  Other  pumpkins  do  not 
produce  such  good  crops,  nor  do  they  so  well  withstand  the  heat  and 
drought.  The  rind  is  hard  and  greenish  in  color.  It  is  a  good  keeper, 
lasting  for  months  in  this  warm  climate." 

38885.    HoBDEinc  vxtloabb  paulioum  Seringe.    Poaceee.  Barley. 

"  White  Turkestan  barley  gathered  in  Merv,  Trauscaspia,  Turkestan,  in 
1911.  '  The  barley  itself  is  of  the  6-rowed  nutans  type  and  has  a  marked 
flesh-colored  aleurone  layer,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  barleys  of  Asiatic 
origin ;  In  fact  the  flesh-colored  appearance  is  more  pronounced  than  we 
have  ever  noticed  in  any  similar  barley  before.  This  barley  really  is 
strange  to  us.  It  la  Irregular  in  size  and  form  and  has  a  very  low  albu- 
men content'  (due  no  doubt  to  the  skinning  off  of  the  germ  or  embryo 
by  too  close  thrashing).  •  The  taste  and  flavor  are  remarkably  agreeable. 
If  any  of  this  barley  Is  malted,  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive  a  5-pound 
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38883  to  38887— Continued.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Mackie.) 
sample  of  the  malt,  since  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  barley, 
under  proper  conditions  as  to  cultivation  and  thrashing,  would  result  in 
^ood  malt  If  this  barley  could  possibly  be  grown  on  a  rich,  nitrogenous 
soil,  so  that  the  albumen  content  could  be  increased  to  about  13  per  cent 
it  in  our  opinion,  would  be  by  far  the  best  barley  for  malting  purposes 
among  the  samples  sent*  ( Report  of  Wahl-Henius  IriMtitute  of  Ferment- 
ology.) 

"  Our  field  tests  show  this  barley  to  be  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  with 
si>]endid  germination.  In  height  it  is  about  20  to  30  per  cent  shorter 
than  the  common  California  6-rowed  barley,  but  produces  thiclcer  and 
longer  heads.  It  is  noarly  3  weeks  earlier  in  maturing.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  quicker  growing  variety.  On  account  of  its  propensity  to  rust  i 
would  advise  that  it  be  planted  inland,  away  from  the  influence  of  the 
seacoast  fogs.  It  appears  to  be  entirely  suited  to  the  arid  irrigated  re- 
gions of  the  Southwest  All  our  grains  are  grown  entirely  without  rain 
by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  even  to  sprouting  the  seed.  The  White  Turke- 
9tan  yields  far  better  than  other  varieties  tested." 

38886  and  38887.  Hobdeum  vuloabb  nigkuic  (Willd.)  Beaven.  Barley. 
38886.  "  Late  Black  Turkestan  barley  gathered  In  1911.  This  bar- 
ley was  secured  by  me  in  Samarkand,  Turkestan,  where  the  winters 
are  quite  severe,  with  considerable  snow.  The  thermometer  often 
goes  far  below  zero.  Our  tests  at  the  experiment  station  show  it 
to  be  vigorous  and  hardy,  but  three  weeks  later  than  all  other 
barleys.  It  behaves  much  like  winter  wheat  which  lies  beneath 
the  covering  of  snow  during  the  winter.  This  barley  would  prob- 
ably do  well  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  United  States.  It  yields 
about  the  same  as  common  or  California  barley." 
88887.  '*  Early  Black  Turkestan  barley.  This  barley  is  a  selection 
from  the  Barly  White  Turkestan,  which  it  resembles  in  every  par- 
ticular except  color." 

38888.    Persea  amerigaka  Miller.    Lauracese. 

{Per sea  gratissima  Oaertn.  f.)  Mlinleta  avocado. 

From  Pasadena,  Oal.  Presented  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Mather.  Received  July  30. 
1»14. 

*'The  Murrieta  avocado  is  the  only  one  of  the  iarge-frulted,  thick-skinned 
type  that  ripens  in  the  fall,  as  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  and  this  fact  makes 
it  of  special  importance.  Few  others  are  on  the  market  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  of  the  round  type  and  is  an  ideal  shipper.  At  the  present  time  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  propagate  (because  the  trees  are  growing  in  very  shallow  soil  under- 
lain with  bedrock,  which  condition  may  affect  the  vigor  of  the  trees  and 
through  that  the  vitality  of  the  buds),  but  this  may  be  overcome  in  the  future. 

"  Form,  obliquely  roundish ;  length,  Sf,  diameter  8i  inches ;  weight,  16  to  20 
ounces;  apex  slightly  depressed;  base  rounded;  cavity  furrowed,  narrow,  very 
shallow,  and  abrupt;  stem  stout,  txuncate;  surface  undulating  to  slightly 
rough ;  color,  yellowish  green  with  numerous  medium,  rounded,  greenish-yellow 
dots;  skin  medium  thick,  tough,  finely  granular,  separating  readily  from  tbe 
fiesh ;  flesh  creamy  yellow,  slightly  greenish  near  the  skin ;  texture  fine  grained. 
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38888— Continued. 

smooth,  buttery;  fiber,  none;  flavor  rich,  very  nutty,  and  pleasant;  quality 
extra  good;  seed  large,  spherical,  tight  In  cavity;  seed  cavity  large;  season 
September  and  October  at  Los  Angeles,  OaL"  (K.  A.  Ryer$on,  University  of 
California  Journal  of  Agriculture,  No,  4,  p.  83, 1913,) 

38889.    Tbiticum  aestivum  L.    Poacese.  Wheat. 

{Triiicum  vulffare  YUl.) 
From  Esperanza,  8onora«  Mexico.     Presented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Mackle,  di- 
rector, Taqul  Valley  Experiment  Station.    Received  July  22,  1914. 
"  Turkestan  wheat  gathered  in  1011.    These  seeds  came  from  selections  out 
of  three  years  of  crops,  during  which  time  I  have  had  them  under  observation. 
The  climate  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  in  the  Yaqui  Valley  Is  very  similar  to 
the  summer  of  Turkestan  where  I  obtained  these  seeds.    This  wheat  was  se- 
cured on  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  Merv  Oasis  in  Transcaspia,  where  it  is 
grown  mainly  by  Irrigation.     It  somewhat  resembles  Chul  wheat,  which  was 
secured  in  the  Valley  of  the  Syr  Darya  farther  north.    In  Turkestan  it  yields 
well   and  is  very  hardy  and  vigorous  in  the  face  of  severe  dry  winds  and 
drought    In  the  Yaqul  Valley,  however,  it  is  entirely  consumed  with  rust,  as 
is  Chul  wheat    We  lie  80  miles  inland  from  the  Oulf  of  Oalifornia."    (Mackie.) 

38880  and  38891. 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.    Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Gardens.    Re- 
ceived July  30,  1914. 

88890.  Abtocarpus  Integra  (Thunb.)  L.  f.    Moracese.  Jack  fruit 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  6451  and  27170  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 

"A  very  large  tree,  native  of  South  India  and  Malaya,  introduced 
and  cultivated  in  Oeylon,  where  it  has  become  seminaturallzed.  The 
enormous  fruits,  a  single  one  of  which  may  weigh  over  100  pounds,  are 
borne  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches,  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the 
trunk  or  even  under  ground.  It  is  usually  oblong  and  irregular  in  shape 
(sometimes  almost  round),  being  always  green,  with  the  rind  consist- 
ing of  somewhat  hexagonal  knobs.  This  fruit  forms  a  very  important 
article  of  food  with  the  natives,  whilst  some  Europeans  also  relish  it 
when  cooked  in  curries.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  has  an  overpowering  odor, 
and  the  stronger  the  latter  the  better  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the 
former  not  being  disliked  by  those  who  relish  the  latter.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rind  and  core,  the  whole  of  the  fruit  is  eaten,  the  white  or 
cream-colored,  soft,  flaky  pulp  being  used  either  raw,  or  boiled,  or  fried, 
and  used  as  vegetable  for  curries,  etc.  The  large,  albuminous,  datelike 
seeds  are  roasted  and  esteemed  in  curries.  The  timber  is  excellent  for 
cabinetwork,  building,  etc.,  and  is  much  used  in  Ceylon;  lemon  yellow 
at  first,  it  turns  with  age  to  a  very  dark  tint  like  mahogany,  to  which 
it  is  but  little  inferior.  The  tree  is  propagated  by  seed  and  is  suited  to 
moist  or  semidry  districts  up  to  2,000  feet  elevation."  {Macmillan, 
Handbook  of  Trofncal  Gardening,) 

88891.  GniLANDiNA  bondt7C  L.    CsesalplniaceiB. 
(Caesalpinia  bonducella  Fleming.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  83570  and  34671  for  previous  introductions  and  de- 
scription. 
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38892  to  38968. 

From  Bahla,  Brazil.    Collected  by  Meflsrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  A.  D.  Shamel.  and 
Wilsoa  Popenoe.  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     Quoted  notes  by 
Messrs.  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe,  except  as  otherwise  Indicated. 
88892.     Ebiochloa  subolabba  (Nash)  Hltchc.    Poacefe. 

{Monachne  subglabra  Nash.)  Gapim  Anirolinluu 

**  Capim  Angolinha,  or  *  small  Angola,'  as  the  name  signifies.  This 
somewhat  resembles  the  common  Angola  or  Para  grass,  but  is  character- 
ized by  finer  growth.  It  Is  not  grown  so  extensively  as  Angola  In  the 
region  around  Bahia,  and  little  is  known  concerning  Its  probable  value, 
but  it  is  considered  worthy  of  a  trial  in  this  country." 

Plants. 
88893  to  88907.     Sacchabuv  oFriciNABmc  L.    Poacese.       So^ar  cane. 

*' Obtained  from  the  Gentro  Agricola,  at  BahIa,  Brazil,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  V.  A.  Argolio  FerrSo." 

38893.     Cayana  seedling  No.  1.  38900.     Cayana  seedling  No.  & 

88894.  Cayana  seedling  No.  2.  38901.    Cayana  seedling  No.  9. 

88895.  Cayana  seedling  No.  S.  38902.     Cayana  seedling  No.  10. 

38896.  Cayana  seedling  No.  4.  38903.    CayanaseedllngNo.il. 

38897.  Cayana  seedling  No.  5.  88904.  Cayana  seedling  No.  13. 
88898.  Cayana  seedling  No.  6.  38905.  Cayana  seedling  No.  14. 
38899.  Cayana  seedling  No.  7.  38906.  Cayana  seedling  No.  17. 
38907.  Seedling  of  Manteiga,  meaning  "  butter." 

88908.    Ananas  sativus  Schult  f.    Bromellacee.  Pineapple. 

"These  plants  are  of  the  variety  commonly  cultivated  In  the  vicinity 
of  Bahla,  Brazil,  where  they  are  known  under  the  name  of  AbacaxL 
The  pineapples  of  this  region  are  of  such  excellent  quality  that  they  have 
become,  along  with  those  of  Pernambuco,  famed  throughout  Brazil. 
During  our  stay  In  1913-14  we  were  Impressed  by  their  excellence  and 
thought  it  desirable  to  try  the  variety  In  North  America,  to  see  If  It 
would  retain  its  quality  in  other  regions.  By  some  the  superiority  of 
Bahia  and  Pernambuco  pineapples  ^  considered  due  to  the  peculiarly 
favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  rather  than  to  any  superiority  of 
the  varieties  cultivated." 

88909  to  38922.     Poaceie.  Bamboa 

**A  collection  of  bamboos  obtained  from  the  Centre  Agricola  at  Bahia, 
Brazil,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  V.  A.  ArgoUo  FerrSo.  This  collection 
has  been  assembled  by  Dr.  Argolio  from  southern  Europe  as  well  as 
local  sources." 

88909  to  38911.     Bambos  sp. 

38909.     B.  1.  38911.     B.  3. 

38910.     B.  2. 

88912  and  38918.     Phtllostachts  spp. 

88912.    Phyllostachys  sulfubka  (Carr.)  A.  and  C.  Rlvlftre. 

"  This  has  yellow  stems  scarcely  so  robust  as  typical  P.  mitis, 
but  otherwise  almost  identical."  (W.  J.  Bean,  TreeM  and  Sfurubs 
Lardy  in  the  BHtish  Isles,  vol  2,  p.  151-151,) 
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38892  to  38868— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
88918.    PettltjOSTachts  fubcrula  nigba  (Lodd.)  Houzeau. 
(Phyixostachts  niqka  Munro.) 

'*  Stems  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  high  In  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  from  one-half  inch  to  11  inches  in  diam- 
eter, very  hollow;  at  first  green,  they  become  with  age  quite 
black,  the  branchlets  usually  mottled.  Leaves  in  plumelike 
masses,  usually  2  to  31  inches  long,  one-fourth  to  five-eighths 
Inch  wide  (sometimes  larger),  of  thin  texture,  dark  green 
above,  rather  glaucous  beneath,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  the 
margins  roughened  with  minute  teeth;  secondary  veins  8  to  6 
each  side  of  the  midrib.  When  quite  young  there  is  a  slight 
downiness  at  the  base  of  the  midrib  beneath.  The  leaf  sheath 
is  terminated  by  a  few  erect  bristles. 

*'  Native  of  China  and  Japan  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
bamboos;  very  distinct  because  of  its  black  stems.  It  is  quite 
a  hardy  species  when  once  established,  although  it  grows  much 
larger  in  hotter  climates.  It  is  the  oldest  of  Phyllostachys  in 
Knglish  gardens  and  according  to  Loudon  was  7  feet  high  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  in  1837."  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p,  152.) 

88014.  Abundinabia  hindsh  Munro. 
Received  as  Bambos  erecta. 

"The  stems  tufted,  8  to  10  feet  high,  round,  quite  erect,  up  to 
1  inch  diameter,  dark  olive  green,  at  first  covered  with  a  waxy 
bloom;  Joints  often  8  to  10  inches  apart ;  central  pipe  large.  Branches 
erect,  forming  dense  clusters  at  each  Joint.  '  Leaves  mostly  erect, 
dark  green  above,  rather  glaucous  beneath,  smooth  on  the  surfaces, 
but  with  numerous  bristlelike  teeth  on  one  margin  and  a  few  scat- 
tered ones  on  the  other;  the  longest  are  8  to  9  inches  long,  the 
broadest  three-fourths  to  1  inch  wide;  the  average  width  is  from 
one-fourth  to  five-eighths  inch,  tapered  at  the  base,  the  apex  long, 
tail-like.    Secondary  veins  4  to  6  each  side  the  midrib. 

"Native  of  Japan,  cultivate<l  in  England  since  about  1876.  It 
flowered  in  1910  and  1911.  It  is  one  of  the  least  elegant  of  bam- 
boos, similar  in  foliage  to  Arundinaria  graminea  but  less  copiously 
leafy  and  with  darker  leaves.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  also  stouter 
and  darker  green,  the  habit  is  less  dense,  and  the  plants  do  not 
run  80  rapidly."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  216.) 

88015.  Sasa  tbssellata  (Munro)  Ma  kino  and  Shibata. 

(BA1IBT7SA  TBSSELATA  Munro.) 

•*  Stems  2  to  3  feet  high,  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  very  small  hollow  up  the  center;  the  Joints  1  to  3  inches 
apart.  Stem  sheath  persistent,  8  to  10  inches  long,  clasping  not 
only  that  part  of  the  stem  above  the  Joint  from  which  it  springs 
but  also  portions  of  the  two  or  three  stem  sheaths  above  it;  it  is 
fringed  with  hairs.  Leaves  somewhat  ribbed,  of  varying  size,  the 
largest  18  inches  long  and  8  to  4  Inches  wide  in  the  middle ;  abruptly 
tapered  at  the  base,  very  slenderly  pointed,  dark  green  above,  glau- 
cous beneath.  The  larger  leaves  have  15  to  18  secondary  veins  at 
each  side  of  the  midrib,  which  is  yellow,  and  tucked  under  one 
Side  of  the  midrib,  especially  toward  the  base,  is  a  line  of  pale  hairs. 
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38892  to  389e8<-Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 

"Native  of  China,  cultivated  in  England  since  1S45,  probably  be- 
fore. It  is  the  most  striking  of  dwarf  bamboos,  with  larger  leaves 
than  any  other,  tall  or  dwarf,  and  forms  broad,  rounded  masses,  the 
outer  stems  of  whidi  arch  outward  to  the  ground,  and  out  of  which 
spring  each  summer  the  spikelike  new  growths.  It  has  never  been 
known  to  flower  under  cultivation  Very  hardy.  It  differs  from  A. 
palmata  in  the  dwarf er  habit  but  larger  leaves.'*  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  8hruh$  Hardy  in  the  BritUh  lMle$,  vol.  1,  p.  219,  under 
Arundinaria  raffonunoski.) 
88916  and  88917.    Baicbos  sp. 

88916.     B.  4.  88917.     B.  5. 

88918.    Bambos  aubea-btbiata  Kegel. 
88919  and  88920.    Phtllobtachtb  spp. 

88919.    Phtllobtachtb  aubba  A.  and  G.  Rivldre. 

"  Stems  pale  yellowish  green,  10  to  15  feet  high  in  this  coun- 
try, stiffly  erect,  growing  in  tufts  and  spreading  slowly,  the  Joints 
often  6  or  6  inches  apart,  except  at  the  base,  where  th^  are 
crowded.  Beneath  each  Joint  there  is  a  curious  swollen  band, 
about  one-fourth  inch  wide,  which  distinguishes  this  from  all 
other  hardy  bamboos.  Leaves  2  to  4i  inches  long,  one-third  to 
seven-eights  inch  wide,  broadly  tapered  at  the  base,  slenderly 
pointed,  dark  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  minutely  toothed  on  the  margins;  secondary  nerves  4 
or  5  each  side  the  midrib;  stalk  one-sixth  inch  or  less  long; 
the  leaf  sheath  surmounted  by  two  tufts  of  bristles  at  the  sum- 
mit. 

*'  Native  of  Japan,  cultivated  in  Europe  since  the  '  seventies  * 
of  last  century.  It  flowered  at  Bitton  with  Canon  Ellacombe, 
and  with  the  late  Signor  Fenzi,  at  Florence,  In  1876.  It  Is  a 
pleasing  bamboo  if  planted  in  a  goodly  sized  mass,  although  not 
so  graceful  as  the  majority.  It  is  only  likely  to  be  confused 
with  P.  mitis,  which  is,  however,  a  taller  bamboo  without  the 
crowded  Joints  at  the  base  of  the  stem  and  without  the  swollen 
band  beneath  the  Joint,  which  is  so  distinctive  a  character  in 
P.  aurea,  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  U9-150.) 

38920.    Phtllobtachtb  bambuboides  uabliacka  Houzeau. 
(PhyUost€ichys  quUM  marliacea  Bean.) 

'*  Stems  18  to  20  feet  high  in  this  country,  three-fourths  to  1| 
inches  thick  at  the  base,  deep  green.  Branches  long;  stem 
sheaths  pinkish  when  young,  conspicuously  mottled  with  deep 
purple.  Leaves  among  the  largest  in  the  hardy  Phyllostacliys 
group,  varying  from  2^  to  6  inches  long,  one-half  to  li  IncYu^ 
wide  (occasionally  they  are  even  larger),  bright  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath ;  smooth  except  for  some  down  at  the  base  of 
the  midrib  beneath ;  one  margin  toothed ;  secondary  veins  5  to 
7  each  side  of  the  midrib;  leaf  sheath  with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of 
bristles  at  the  top,  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  long. 

"Native  of  Japan,  introduced  into  France  by  Admiral  Dn 
QuiUo  in  1866.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hardy  bamboos, 
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38892  to  38968— C!ontd.  (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
very  hardy  and  free  growing.  P.  iHridi-glauce^cens  is  the  only 
species  with  which,  in  the  adult  stage,  it  is  likely  to  be  confused, 
and  from  that  species  it  is  distinguished  by  the  mottled  leaf 
sheaths  (In  P.  viridi-glaucescens  they  are  simply  striated  or 
tinged  with  purple),  by  the  larger  leaves,  and  longer  branches. 
"  Var.  marliacea  (P.  marliacea  Mitford).  Marliac*s  bamboo. 
A  form  distinguished  by  the  curious  wrinkling  of  the  stems,  espe- 
cially towards  the  base.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  vigorous  as 
the  species,  and  behaves  more  like  P.  mitia  in  regard  to  hardi- 
ness." (W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol  £,  p.  152,  under  P.  quUioi,) 

88921.    Abundinaria  simonii  vabdeoata  Hooker. 

"  Stems  up  to  18  feet  high,  round,  very  hollow,  from  1  to  1}  Inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  the  outer  ones  arching  outwards.  Stem 
sheaths  rather  persistent,  the  largest  8  to  10  inches  long,  purplish 
when  young,  hairy  at  the  margins,  very  glazed  within.  l>eaves  narrow 
oblong,  broadly  wedge  shaped  at  the  base,  with  long,  tapered  points, 
8  to  12  inches  long,  one-third  to  li  Inches  wide,  vivid  green  above, 
glaucous  on  one  side  of  the  midrib  beneath,  rather  greener  the 
other ;  secondary  veins  4  to  7  each  side  of  the  midrib. 

"  Native  of  China,  introduced  to  France  by  M.  Simon  in  1862.  A 
very  vigorous  bamboo,  which  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  Its  under- 
ground suckers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  A.  fastuosa,  the  tallest  of 
our  hardy  sorts.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  species  (but  dif- 
fers in  the  more  persistent  stem  sheaths,  In  the  lack  of  short,  crowded 
branches  at  each  Joint,  and  in  its  less  tufted  habit,  as  well  as  in  its 
rampant  underground  suckers).  A,  sitnonU  flowered  all  over  the 
country  between  1903  and  1905.  For  many  years  previous  to  these 
dates  odd  stems  had  flowered  and  occasionally  borne  seed  without 
any  damage  to  the  plants,  but  then  came  the  flowering  of  the  entire 
plants,  none  of  which  ever  recovered.  In  gardens  now  A.  simonii 
is  only  known  by  small  plants  raised  from  the  seed  then  obtained. 

"Var.  variegata  Hooker  (Bambusa  albo-striata  Hort).  In  this 
variety  some  of  the  leaves  are  striped  with  white,  the  leaves  so 
marked  being  very  small  and  narrow.  The  full-sized  green  leaves 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  type.  This  variety  has  not  yet 
flowered,  except  partially,  in  this  country.  It  is  of  little  value." 
(IT.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  i, 
p.  219.) 


Bambos  sp. 
B.  6. 

88928  to  38927.    MusA  pabadisiaca  saptentum  (L.)  Kuntze.    Musacese. 

Banana. 
••  Presented  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Argollo  FerrSo. 

''A  collection  of  bananas  from  Bahla,  Brazil.     This  collection  com- 
prises the  most  important  varieties  cultivated  at  Bahla." 

88923.    And  or  d*Agua. 
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38892  to  38968— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
88984.    "Ifacd  (apple).    A  dessert  banana,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all,  and  one  of  the  commonest  in  the  markets.    Said  to  do 
best  on  sandy  soil,  the  fruits  being  hard  and  of  poor  texture  on 
clayey  soil.    It  fruits  in  less  time  than  most  other  varieties.'* 

38925.  ** Praia  (silver).  A  medium-sized  banana,  white  fleshed, 
and  of  good  quality.    One  of  the  favorites  among  the  natives." 

38926.  **  8do  Thomdz.  A  short,  very  plump  variety,  produced  in 
short,  compact  bunches.  It  is  usually  baked  or  cooked  in  some 
form." 

88927.  **  Maranhdo.  This  is  also  known  as  Poucos  e  Baas  (f^w 
and  good).  A  long,  slender  fruit,  usually  eaten  cooked.  The 
bunches  are  slender  and  produce  fewer  fruits  than  the  average." 

88928  to  38942.    Citrus  spp.    Rutacese. 
Plants. 

38928.  Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Havel  orange. 
Presented  by  Dr.  V.  A.  ArgoUo  FerrSo. 

"Laranja  selecta  de  umhigo,** 

38929.  Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Havel  orange. 
"This  tree  was  presented  by  Col.  Demetrio  Luiz  de  Sousa,  of 

Cruz  do  Cosnie,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bahia.  Col.  Demetrio  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  propagators  of  the  navel  orange,  and  annually 
buds  considerable  numbers.  This  specimen  is  a  selected  bud  chosen 
from  his  nursery." 

38930.  Citrus  sinensis  (L.)  Osbeck.  Navel  orange. 
"A  navel  orange  tree  budded  from  tree  1-1-3  in  the  grove  of  Dr. 

Fortunato  da  Silva,'  at  Cabulla,  Bahia.  The  bud  was  inserted  on 
a  1-year-old  budded  navel  obtained  for  us  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Argollo 
FerrSo.  For  description  of  this  selection,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  37754, 
under  which  bud  wood  from  the  same  tree  Is  listed." 

38931.  Citrus  limetta  Rlsso.  Sweet  lime. 
"A  budded  tree  of  the  lima  doce,  or  sweet  lime,  from  the  grove 

of  Dr.  Fortunato  da  Silva,  Cabulla,  Bahia.  The  sweet  lime  is  popu- 
lar among  Brazilians;  in  form  it  is  broader  and  shorter  than  a 
lemon,  and  the  pulp,  while  very  Juicy,  is  almost  devoid  of  acidity. 
It  is  eaten  out  of  hand  or  is  used  to  prepare  a  refreshing  drink. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  it  could  vie  in  popularity  with  either  the 
lime  or  lemon  in  the  United  States." 

88932.    Citrus  sp.  Lime  orangre. 

"  Budded  tree  of  the  laranja  lima,  or  lime  orange.  Bud  wood  was 
obtained  from  the  grove  of  Col.  Joao  de  Teive  e  Argollo  at  A^ua 
C^omprlda,  about  12  miles  from-  Bahia,  and  the  buds  inserted  on 
navel-orange  stock.  This  fruit  Is  described  under  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  37784 
to  37786." 

38933.    Citrus  limetta  Ris.so.  Sweet  lime. 

"Budded  tree  of  the  sweet  lime;  buds  taken  from  tree  1-1-7 

In  the  grove  of  CJol.  Fre<lerlco  da  0>sta,  Matatu,  near  Bahia.    See 

S.  P.  I.  No.  37778  for  description.*' 
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38892  to  38868— Contd.    (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
88834  to  38937.    Citbus  81KSJ9BI»  (L.)  Osbeck. 
Plants.  ' 

88884.  Navel  oransre* 

"A  young  budded  tree  of  navel  orange  No.  2-11-1,  taketi  from 
the  grove  of  Ck>1.  Frederico  da  Ck)sta  at  Matatu,  near  Bahla. 
This  type  of  fruit  is  described  under  S.  P.  I.  No.  STTTe." 
88935.  Navel  oranfire. 

"  Young  budded  tree  of  navel  orange  No.  2-0-5,  from  the  grove 
of  Ck)l.  Frederico  da  Costa  at  Matatu,  near  Bahia.    This  selec- 
tion is  described  under  S.  P.  L  No.  37768." 
38938.  Selecta  oranire. 

"  Laranja   selecta,    obtained    from   Dr.    Miguel    de   Telve   e 
Argollo*s  place,  Roma,  Bahia.    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  36947  for  descrip- 
tion of  this  variety." 
38937.  Orange. 

"The  tree  from  which  this  bud  was  taken  is  growing  in  the 
orchard  of  Ck)l.  Deroetrlo  Lulz  de  Souza,  at  Cruz  do  Cosme,  near 
Bahla.  Col.  Demetrio  says  that  It  was  budded  from  a'  navel 
tree,  but  it  has  evidently  reverted  and  is  now  producing  seedy 
oranges  without  navels,  but  otherwise  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Bahia  navel  orange.  It  is  interesting  because  of  this  fact, 
and  should  be  planted  in  Florida  or  California  to  see  if  it  will 
maintain  its  present  character." 
88938  to  38940.  Crrsus  sp. 
Plants. 

88938.  "Seedlings  of  laranja  afrieana,  a  large,  pumitelolike 
fruit,  which  is  used  here  principally  as  stocks  for  budding  to 
the  navel  orange.    It  is  not  common  in  this  region.** 

88939.  '*  Laranja  tanja,  another  large  citrus  fruit,  resembling 
a  poor  pummelo  in  character.  It  is  used  as  stock  on  which 
to  bud  the  navel  orange  and  for  this  purpose  is  considered 
good,  though  it  is  not  as  widely  used  as  laranja  da  terra,  or 
fitter  orange.** 

88940.  "The  limdo  doce,  or  sweet  lemon,  a  fruit  which  is 
popular  in  this  region.  It  resembles  an  ordinary  lemon,  but  is 
of  a  very  sweet  flavor  and  entirely  devoid  of  add." 

88941  and  38942.    Citkus  Nosais  SBUOioiiA  (Tenoie)  Swingle. 

^     ^  Tancerine. 

Plants. 

88941.  "A  tree  of  the  common  tangerine  grown  at  Bahia, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  different  in  any  important  respects 
from  some  of  the  tangerines  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  tried  in  California  or  Florida  in  comparison  with 
local  tangerines  to  prove  its  quality.*' 

38948.  "The  laranja  er^vo,  apparently  very  atmllar  to  the 
tangerine,-  if  not  identical  with  It.  It  ki  popular  in  Bahia, 
and  is  generally  said  to  be  larger  and  slightly  different  from 
the  tangerine,  though  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  two  names 
were  used  rather  loosely  and  sometimes  even  applied  to  the 
same  thing.    For  trial  in  California  and  Florida*** 
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38892  to  38868 — Contd.   (Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Dorsett  and  others.) 
8S943.    Sfondias  sp.    Anacardlacee. 

"A  tree  presented  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Argollo  Ferrfto.  The  species  is  ODe 
common  at  Bahia  and  Is  esteemed  in  this  region.  Its  fruits  have  not 
been  seen  by  any  members  of  our  party,  hence  its  identity  can  not  be 
determined,  but  it  is  probably  one  of  the  commoner  tropical  species.  The 
fruits  are  said  to  be  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  orange  yellow  in  color,  and 
of  good  flavor." 

Plant 
38044.    P8n>iuif  aba^a  Raddi.    Myrtaceas.  Onava. 

"An  uncommon  species  of  guara,  known  here  as  Araca,  presented  by 
Dr.  y.  A.  Argollo  Ferrfio.  It  is  said  to  have  a  large  ftult  and  few  seeds. 
The  leaves  are  different  in  character  from  most  of  the  guavas.  Should 
be  tried  in  Galifomla  and  Florida.** 

Plants. 
88945.    Aleubites  moluooana  (L.)  Willd.    Buphorbiacee.      Xiumbans. 
(Aleurites  triloba  Forst) 

*'  One  of  the  candle-nut  or  wood-oil  trees,  found  growing  In  a  garden 
near  Bahia.  The  tree  was  full  of  fruit  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Should 
be  tried  in  comparison  with  the  wood-oil  trees  now  being  sent  out  by  this 
office." 

Plants. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  lumbang  tree  growing  in  BraEil,  see  Plate  Y. 
88046.    Panicum  sp.  (?)     Poaceie. 

"  Capim  cayana.  A  forage  grass  grown  in  this  region.  This  is  a  large, 
coarse  grass  grown  in  very  low  and  wet  lands.  It  can  be  rooted  from 
8lngie-eye  cuttings  and  grows  very  rapidly.  Should  be  given  a  trial  in 
moist  regions  of  the  South.** 

Plants. 
88947  to  88908.    MAifiHor  esculenta  Grants.    Euphorbiacen. 

(MatUhot  utilissima  Pohl.)  Cassava. 

•*A  collection  of  varieties  of  mandioca  or  cassava  presented  by  Dr. 
V.  A.  Argollo  Ferrao.  This  set  includes  varieties  -which  have  been 
assembled  at  the  Centre  Agricola  from  all  parts  of  Bahia  State  and 
should  be  of  interest  for  trial  in  the  southern  United  States.  The 
varieties,  as  a  rule,  vary  but  little  in  appearance  and  are  difflcnlt  to 
tell  apart  in  some  cases.  Those  which  have  the  word  aiptm  before  the 
varietal  name  are  sweet  cassava  and  are  eaten  boiled  as  a  vegetable 
without  previous  treatment  Others  are  bitter  and  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  cassava  meal ;  they  must  be  treated  before  using  to  remove 
the  prussic  acid." 


Plants. 

88947. 

No.1. 

88958. 

No.  9.    Landy. 

88948. 

No.  2. 

Mptm  Pacara. 

88954. 

No.  10.    Vassourm, 

88949. 

No.  4. 

Aipim  Varudo, 

88955. 

No.  11.    Praia  Cheio. 

88950. 

No.  6. 

Aipim  Paraguay. 

38958. 

No.  12.    Itapicuru. 

88951. 

No.  7. 

Gamadura, 

38957. 

No.  13.    Saracwra, 

88952. 

No.  a 

Aparecida. 

88958. 

No.  14,    Milagro9a. 
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Plate  V. 


The  Lumbanq  (Aleurites  moluccana  (L.)  Willd.)  Growing  in  Bahia,  Brazil. 
(See  S.  p.  I.  No.  38945.) 

An  oil-nut  tree  growing  beside  the  road  on  the  plantation  of  Ck)rone]  Frederico  da  Costa  at  Bahia. 
The  tree  has  pale-green  foliage  and  the  fruits  contain  nutlike  seeds,  from  which  lumbang  oil  is 
expressed.  The  kernel  Is  somewhat  poisonous,  being  strongly  purkative  in  effect  when  eaten. 
I^umbang  oil  has  been  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  is  now  being  investirated  as 
a  possible  paint  oil.  The  tree  is  known  in  Hawaii  as  the  kuKui  and  as  the  candlenut  In  some 
otner  parts  of  the  world.  (Photographed  by  Messrs.  Dorsett,  tihamel,  and  Popenoe,  December 
25, 1913;  P14568FS.)  ^  *    *-  '  ,  i  *- 
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Plate  VI. 


The  Queensland  Nut  (Macadamia  ternifolia  Mueller),  as  Grown  in  Cuba. 
(See  S.  p.  I.  No.  39144.) 

This  Australian  tree  has  grown  very  well  in  southern  California  and  in  Florida,  having  produced 

§ooa  crops  at  about  7  years  of  age.  The  nuts  are  about  the  size  of  large  marbles  and  of  a  most 
olicious  flavor,  resembling  that  of  Brazil  nuts,  but  more  delicate.  This  tree  fS.  P.  I.  21249) 
was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  seed  from  Brisbane  in  1907  and  planted  out  in  Cuba  in  January, 
1909,  bv  U.  A.  Van  Hermann,  on  whose  estate  it  is  standing.  (rhoiQgraphed  by  Wilson 
ropende,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba,  July  18, 1914;  PieomFS.) 
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S889S  to  38868— Continued. 

88050.    No.  15.    Sdo  Pedro  Branca. 
8808a    No.  18.    Ba5«  Branca, 
38881.    No.  17.    VaucuraMdUe. 

88082.  No.  18.    BabuPreto. 

88083.  No.  19.    Tuiano. 


88084. 


88088. 


No.  20. 
No.  21. 

No.  22. 


Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Crioulinho. 

ItaparUxk 


38087.  No.  23.    Mangue, 

38088.  No.  24.     Qravatdo. 


38969.    Plagianthus  betulinus  A.  Cunningh. 


Malvaceae. 
Bibbon  wood. 

From  Bpsom,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Presented  by  Mr.  D.  Petrie.  Re- 
ceived July  25,  1914. 

*'  From  the  southern  part  of  our  colony  and  should  be  hardy  enough. for  your 
lowlanda  The  tree  is  dioecious  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  how  many 
turn  out  male  and  how  many  female.  The  tree  naturally  grows  on  alluvial 
flats  and  by  the  side  of  streams  that  meander  through  such  statlon&  I  doubt  if 
it  would  thrive  anywhere  else."     (Petrie.) 

"  A  tree,  varying  from  30  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  terminal  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  The  young  shrub  forms  a  mass  of  tortuous  Interlacing  branches. 
T^eaves  lobed  or  coarsely  toothed.  Petals  rounded  at  the  tips.  North  and  South 
Island,  Chatham  Islands."    {Laing  and  BlacktoeU,  Plants  of  New  Zealand.) 

38970.    Fbijoa  sellowiana  Berg.    Myrtacese.  Feijoa. 

From  Pasadena,  Gal.     Presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Coolidge,  Ck)olidge  Rare 

Plant   Gardens.     Received   at   the   Plant   Introduction    Field    Station, 

Chico,  Oal. 

"This  is  a  seedling  from  a  fruit  that  measured  8}  by  2i  inches.    Named 

Feijoa  macrocarpa  by  Dr.  Franceschi,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Gal."     ICoolidge,) 

38971  to  38973.    Linum  spp.    Linaceed.  Xlaz. 

From  Paris,  France.  Purchased  from  Yilmorin-Andrieux  ft  Go.  Received 
July  30,  1914. 

88071.     IJNUM  PKBBNNB  Lw 

Var.  oldiim  Hort 

A  white  form  of  the  perennial  flax,  which  grows  abomt  2  feet  high  and 
Is  generally  cultivated  as  an  ornamental. 

38072.      LlNUlf   GBANOIFLOBUM    DCSf. 

Var.  rubrum  Hort. 
88073.    LmuM  usitatissimum  Lw 

38974.    Prttnus  ttmbellata  Elliott.    Amygdalaceae.  Fliim. 

From  Brooksville,  Fla.    GoUected  by  Mr.  William  Oomme,  assistant  farm 
superintendent  in  charge,  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  BrooksvlUe, 
Fla.    Received  August  3,  1914. 
"  Seeds  from  Mr.  Raymond  Robbins,  Snow  HilL" 

A  tree,  sometimes  15  to  20  feet  high,  with  a  short,  often  crooked  or  inclining 
trunk  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  slender,  unarmed  branches  forming  a  wide, 
compact,  flat-topped  head.     Wood  heavy,  hard,  close-grained,  dark  reddish 
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38974— Continued. 

brown,  with  ^Ick,  lighter  colored  sapwood  of  alNmt  30  layers  of  ainraal  growth. 
The  fmit  !•  used  in  large  quantities  in  maktng  jellies  and  juats,  Sandy  bottom 
land  and  along  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  long  leaf  iilne,  usually  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coast,  fr^m  South  Carolina  to  western  LoulsUuia  and 
southern  Arkansas.    (Abridged  from  Sargent,  Trees  of  North  America,) 

38875  and  38976.    Belou  marmelob  (L.)  Lyons.    Butaoes.    BaeL 

(Aegle  marmeU>9  Correa.) 
From  Nyaunglebln,  Burma,  India.    Presented  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Harris,  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society.    Re«elired  July  30,  1914. 

88975.    "  Small  variety."  38976.    "  Large  variety." 

38977.  ToLuiFERA  FEREiBAE  (Klotzsch)  Baill.    Fabaceae. 
{Myroxylon  fiereirae  Klotzsch.)  Balsaxa  of  Peru. 

From  Havana,  Cuba.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Pascual  Baldwin,  through  Mr. 
W.  B.  Safford,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    Received  July  2A,  1914. 
Source  of  InUsamo  bianco,  or  balsatnito, 

38978.  PRUKxm  armeniaga  L.    Amygdalacese.  Apricot. 
From  Somma  Vesuviana,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  Gustav  Eisen.    Rec^ved 

July  27,  1914. 
**Peleie  apricot  seeds  from  Somma  Vesuviana."    (BUen.) 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  88778  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 

38979  and  38980.    Brachtohiton  spp.    Sterculiaceae. 

From  Brisbane,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leslie  Gordon  Corrle,  Queens- 
land Acclimatization  Society.    Received  July  30,  1914. 
88979.    Bbaohychiton  ACEBiroLitJii  Mueller.  name  tree. 

(Sterculia  acerifolia  Cunninc^.) 
This  species  of  Sterculia,  which  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  Is  a  large  evergreen  tree  reaching  a  height  of  about  00  feet 
The  wood  of  this  species,  as  with  all  other  stercullas,  Is  soft  and  ligbt  and 
has  but  a  very  limited  use.  The  flowers  are  brilliant  scarlet  in  color  and 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  This  tree  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  and  may  now  be  seen  growing  on  streets  and  lawns  in  California. 
A  gummy  substance  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  which,  of  any 
of  the  well-known  gums,  most-  resembles  the  tragacanth.  (Adapted 
from  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  HorUotUture,  and  Maiden,  Useful 
Native  Plants  of  Australia.) 

38980.    Bbachtchiton  lubiduic  Mueller. 
(Sterculia  lurida  Mnelh) 

**  This  tree,  which  is  commonly  knowii  as  the  sycamore  or  hat  tree.  Is  a 
native  of  northern  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The  timber  Is 
white,  soft,  not  durable,  is  easily  split,  and  Is  occasionally  used  f6r 
shingles.  The  bark  of  this  tree  yields  a  strong  and  valuable  fiber,  similar 
to  bass,  or  Russian  matting."    (Maiden^  Useful  Native  PUmts  of  AustrdUa.) 
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38881  and  38982.    Manoifera  indioa  L.    Anacardiaceae.    JtMJjgo. 

88881.  From  Santiago  de  lae  Vegaa;  Cuba.  GoUected  by  Mr.  Wilsao 
Popenoe,  Agricultiirali  Exptar»  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Cuttings  received  August  4,  1914. 

''(No.  5.  July  30,  1914.)  Luisa,  a  mango  of  the  Phllipi^hie  type  of 
which  the  parent  tree  is  growiug  la  the  OaAa  ViTienda  garden  at  the  Oen- 
tral  Nueva  Luisa,  Jovellanoe,  Matawas  Provinee.  Sdo&s  have  been 
taken  from  the  original  tree  and  propagated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Van  Hermann, 
of  this  place,  from  whom  these  cuttings  were  obtained. 

'*  The  Philippine  mango  as  found  here  in  Cuba  is  an  entirely  distinct 
race  from  the  other  mangos  found  on  the  island.  The  type  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  grown  here  by  the  pale,  grayish  mahogany 
color  of  the  young  leaves,  the  venation  of  the  leaves,  the  slender,  com- 
pressed fruits,  terminating  in  a  cAiarp  point  at  the  apex,  and  the  thin  husk 
which  surrounds  the  seed. 

"  The  Cecil  mango  of  Miami*  Fla.,  is  a  representative  of  this  race  and 
exhibits  the  characteristics  which  are  noticeable  here  in  Cuba.  The  race 
is  believed  originally  to  have  come  from  the  Philippines. 

"  While  there  is  remarkably  little  variation  among  the  seedlings  of  this 
race,  there  are  frequently  noticeable  differences  to  the  size,  brightness  of 
color,  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Lui9a  is  described  by  Prof.  F.  S.  Earle, 
who  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  observe  it,  as  a  fruit  4  to  5  inches  in 
length,  dull  yellowish  green  in  color,  with  little  fiber  and  a  remarkably 
good  fiavor.  It  is  considered  by  Prof.  Earle  the  best  mango  of  the 
Philippine  type  which  he  has  seen.*'     (Popenoe.) 

88982.  From  Havana,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Hernandes, 
Director  General  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.    Received  August  8,  1914. 

**  From  the  mango  grove  in  the  Quinta  Ariles  near  Cienfuegos.  The 
meet  appreciated  of  all  the  kinds  of  mangos  that  grow  on  tills  island; 
it  is  very  much  looked  for  by  the  pe^e  of  denfoegos,  and  therefore  the 
consumption  is  limited  to  only  that  portion  of  the  country."  {Hernandez,) 

36983.    Trifouum  subtsrravbum  L.    Fabacese.  Clover. 

From  Adelaide,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Champion  Hack^t    Re- 
ceived July  29,  1914. 

88984.    Medicaqo  sattva  L.    Fabacete.  Alfalfa. 

From  Valparaiso,  Chile.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  American 
consuL 

**  Seed  of  1818-14  harvest.*'    (Winslow.) 

38985.    VoAXDZEiA  bubterrakea  (L.)  Thenars.    Fabacese. 

Juga  bean. 
From  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr. 
J.  Bortt  Davy.    Received  August  1, 1914. 

"Juga  beans;  these  are  proving  useful  in  our  bush-veldt  country   (below 
4,000  feet  altitude)  for  stock  food ;  th^  are  crushed  and  fed  to  cattle  and  piga 
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38986— Continued. 

Our  natives  are  very  fond  of  theae  beans,  and  wben  well  cooked  tbej  are 

considered  qnite  palatable  by  white  peoplei''     (X>«vy.) 

38986  to  38990. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Reed,  actins  su- 
perintendent, Singalong  Bzperlment  Station.  Received  August  7,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Reed. 

38986.    Aleubites  molucoaha  (L.)  WiUd.    Baphorbiacee.      IfUnbans. 
(Aleuriies  trUoha  Forst.) 

"A  large  tree,  fruit  flesliy,  2  inches  long,  containing  one  or  two  hard- 
shelled,  oily  seeds.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds,  and  the  refuse  is 
used  as  fertilizer  in  the  Philippines." 

88987.  Olttobia  ternatba  L.    Fftbaceie.  Butterfly  pea. 

"A  climbing,  somewhat  woody  vine,  stems  sometimes  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Flowers  numerous,  attractive,  deep  blue,  pale  blue, 
or  white.** 

88988.  Laotuoa  bativa  L.    dchorlaces.  Iiettoce. 
"A  variety  introduced  from  China.    It  grew  especially  well  at  the 

8ingalong  Experiment  Station.    Leaves  are  light  green  and  tender." 

88989.  PASsnrLORA  voktida  L.    Passifloraceae.  Passion  fnxit. 
''A  herbaceous  ornamental  vine  with  white  or  pinkish  flowers  about 

1   inch   in   diameter.    Introduced   into   the   Philippines   from   tropical 
America." 

38990.  SojA  MAX  (L.)  Piper.    Fabaceie.  Boy  bean. 
(Glycine  hispida  Maxim.) 

"A  variety  introduced  from  China.  This  variety  was  very  productive 
of  seed  at  the  Singalong  Experiment  Station." 

38991  to  39101. 

From  Darjiling,  India.  Collected  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Mackintosh,  Clover  Cot 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Rock,  collaborator,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

38991.  AcAOiA  OATBCHU  (L.  1)  Willd.    Mimosaceffi.  Catechu. 
"  This  species  of  Acacia  is  a  tree  which  attains  a  height  of  about  80 

feet  with  a  stem  circumference  of  9  feet  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy, 
extremely  durable,  and  is  used  locally  for  underground  posts  particularly 
and  for  millwork.  The  retract  prepared  from  the  bark  and  the  heart- 
wood  is  one  of  the  catechus  of  medicine  or  cntch  of  tannery.  This  tree 
may  be  found  growing  from  India  to  East  Africa  at  altitudes  as  high 
as  5,000  feet"  (Muaier,  Select  Ewtra-Tropical  PlanU,  p.  S.) 
.    38992.    Aces  sp.    Aceracee.  Maple. 

88993.    AcoNiTUH  F£box  Wallich.    Ranunculaceee.  Aconite. 

"This  species  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  sabalpine  Himalayas  and 
may  be  found  growing  from  Sikkim  to  Garwhal,  at  altitudes  of  10,000 
to  14,000  feet  The  stem  is  3^  to  6  feet  in  length  and  is  puberulous  and 
leafy.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  pale  dirty-blue  color.  The  five 
erect  follicles  are  usually  densely  villous,  and  in  some  Garwhal  speci- 
mens glabrous."    (Soaker,  Flora  of  BrUUh  India,  voLJ^  p.  28.) 
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389M.    AooNinTM  lubiouk  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.  .Ranuncolaceee. 

Aconite. 
''This  Aconltnm  is  a  native  of  the  alpine  east  Himalayas  and  may 
be, found  growing  around  Slkklm  at  altitudes  of  14,000  feet  The  stem 
is  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  slightly  pubescent,  and  has  very  few  leaves.  The 
radical  leaves  are  2  to  3  Inches  In  diameter.  The  flowers  are  dull  red 
in  color  and  the  sepals  are  brown  tomentose."  {Hooker,  Flora  of 
BritUh  India,  vol.  1,  p.  28,) 

38005.  Albizzia  sp.    Mimosacee. 

38006.  Albizzia  odobatissima  (L.  f.)  Benth.    Mimosacese. 

"This  is  a  large,  deciduous  tree,  met  with  in  the  sub«Himalayan 
tract  from  the  Indus  eastward,  ascending  to  3,000  feet  in  altitude.  This 
tree  yields  a  dark-brown  gum  in  rounded  tears,  tasteless  but  soluble  in 
water.  The  bark  is  boiled  by  the  G&ro  people,  together  with  the  leaves 
of  the  DUgdl  {Sarcochlamys  pulcherritna)  and  the  yarn  of  their  cloth, 
to  give  the  latter  a  brownish  color.  As  a  medicine  the  bark  is  applied 
externally  and  is  considered  efficacious  in  leprosy  and  in  inveterate  ulcers. 
When  boiled  in  ghi  the  leaves  are  used  by  the  Santals  as  a  remedy  for 
coughs.  The  timber  made  from  this  tree  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheels,  oil  mills,  and  furniture.  The  timber  is  excellent  for  all  purposes 
requiring  strength  and  durability,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  Jungle  timbers."  {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Prod- 
ucts of  India,) 

38007.  Alnub  nepalensis  D.  Don.    Betulacese.  Alder. 
"This  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  reaches  a  height  of 

about  60  feet  and  may  be  found  growing  at  altitudes  between  3,000  and 
0,000  feet  The  bark  of  this  AIwum  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing." 
{MwUer,  Select  E»tra*Tropical  Plants,  p.  55.) 

38008.  Amooba  bohituka  (Uoxb.)  Wight  and  Am.    Meliaceie. 

"  This  is  an  evergreen  tree  with  a  large  crown  of  branches,  which  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  fruit  Is  smooth,  pale  yellow  or  red  in  color,  and  from  1  to  1^  Inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  rather  soft  and  fleshy,  3-ceIled,  and  3-valved.  A  sort 
of  economic  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed  of  this  fruit"  {Hooker, 
Flora  of  British  India,  vol,  i,  p.  559.) 
38000.    Anemone  RUPicoLA  Camb.  (?)    Ranunculacese.  Anemone. 

**  This  species  of  Anemone  is  a  native  of  the  inner  alpine  valleys  of  the 
Himalayas  and  may  be  found  growing  from  Gores  to  Kashmir  to 
Sikkim  at  altitudes  of  12,000  to  15,000  feet  The  radical  leaves  are  long 
petioled,  ^nd  the  segments  are  more  or  less  petloled  and  sharply  incised 
or  3-lobed.  The  sepals  are  1  to  1}  Inches  in  length,  broadly  oval,  and 
downy  on  the  outside..  The  flowers,  which  are  1  or  2  in  number,  are 
large  and  very  showy."  {Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  1,  p.  8.) 
30000.    Bauhinia  pubpubea  L.    Giesalpiniacese.  Orchid  tree. 

A  small  to  middle-sized  tree;  leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous,  somewhat 
cordate,  cleft  one-third  to  one-half  their  depth,  0  to  11  nerved;  lobes 
obtuse  or  somewhat  acute ;  flowers  in  few-flowered  axillary  and  terminal 
corymbs,  fragrant;  petals  red,  one  streaked  with  white  on  the  claw, 
oblanceolate,  acute ;  fertile  stamens,  3  to  4,  very  long,  the  rest  sterile  or 
abortive ;  pod  1  foot  long.    India,  Burma,  China.    One  of  the  finest  flower- 
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log  flmall  trees  In  southern  Florida.  Flowers  are  borne  In  tbe  greatest 
profusion,  8  to  5  Inches  across,  varying  in  color  from  almost  white  to  a 
irtiade  of  rich  pnrple,  and  marked  and  shaded  with  many  tones.  Tbe 
plant  is  robust  and  hardy,  growing  to  a  height  of  15  feet  in  less  than 
two  years,  and  blooms  all  winter  and  spring.  (Adapted  from  Bailey, 
Standard  CpOopedia  of  Horticulture.) 

89001.    BiatBEBis  sp.    Berberidacese.  Barberry. 

30002.    Bbtula  cyundbostachta  Walllch.    Betnlacee.  Birch. 

''A  tree  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  may  be  found  growing  there  at 
altitudes  of  3,000  and  10,000  feet    It  Teaches  a  height  of  abont  60  feet, 
and  thrives  well  along  forest  streams.    The  wood  is  hard,  strong,  and 
durable,"    (Mueller,  Select  Extra-TropioaX  PlantM.) 
39008.    BoscHNiAKiA  HiuALAicJL  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.    Orobancliacett. 

A  parasite  on  Rhododendron  roots. 

"  This  Is  a  plant  6  to  18  inches  in  height  which  inhabits  tbe  temperate 
and  sttbalpine  regions  of  the  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of  8,000  to  10,000 
feet  at  Kumaon  and  10,000  to  18,000  feet  at  Sikkim.  The  stem  of  this 
plant,  which  is  often  as  thick  as  a  man*s  thumb.  Is  pale  brown  in  color 
and  la  taberoos  at  tbe  root  The  scales  are  numerous  and  rigid  and 
range  from  onerhalf  to  three-fourths  inch  in  length.  This  species  diifera 
widely  from  the  Asiatic  species  B,  glalfra  In  its  much  larger  size,  the 
flowors  being  twice  as  large  and  the  fruit  three  times  as  large."  {Hooker, 
Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  4,  P-  9S7') 
39004.    Gbbastium  sp.    Silenaceee. 

89005.  CHAcaoPHixLUM  vnxosuM  Walllch.    Apiace«, 
J)i9trifmtUm, — ^An  herb  growing  about  4  feet  tall,  with  long  white  hairs 

on  the  stem,  found  in  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  12,000 
feet,  and  in  tbe  Khasi  mils,  in  India. 

89006.  Ohbtsanthemuh  atkinsoki  G.  B.  Clarke.    Asteraceie. 

Chrysanthemum. 
■  DMrilmtUm, — ^A  strongly  scented  purple-flowered  chrysanthemum  found 
on  thS  slopes  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  in  northern  India,  at  an  altitude 
of  13,000  to  15,000  feet 

39007.    Clematis  moktana  Hamilton.    Banunculacese.  Clematis. 

"  This  species  of  Clematis  is  a  woody  climber  which  inhabits  the  tern- 
perate  Himalayas  from  the  Indus  to  Brahmaputra  at  altitudes  as  high  as 
12,000  feet  Always  above  8,500  feet  in  Sikkim  and  in  the  Khasi  Hills 
and  Maniput,  above  4,000  feet"  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India.)  * 

"A  deciduous  climber  of  vigorous  habit,  gro¥ring  at  least  20  feet  high ; 
stems  smooth  except  when  quite  young.  Leaves  composed  of  3  leaflets 
on  a  common  stalk  2  to  4  inches  long,  the  leaflets  short  stalked,  ovate 
to  lanceolate,  pointed,  variously  and  unequally  toothed,  1  to  4  inches 
long,  half  as  wide.  Flowers  solitary,  pure  white,  2  to  2}  inches  across, 
each  borne  on  a  smooth  stalk  2  to  5  Inches  long.  Sepals  4,  spreading, 
oval.  Seed  vessel  elliptical,  surmounted  by  a  plumose  style,  1}  Inches 
long.    Native  of  the  Himalayas,  Introduced  by  Lady  Amherst  in  18S1. 
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It  is  Quite  liardy  near  London,  and  is  undoabtedly  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  climbers.  The  flowers  appear  in  Maj,  and  being  produced  singly  on 
long  stalks,  can  only  be  confused  witii  the  white  variety  of  0.  elpina,  and 
that  is  not  only  very  different  in  habit  and  vigor,  but  has  the  petal-like 
{Mirts  of  the  flower  characteristic  only  of  the  Atragene  group.  O.  mantana 
is  a  valuable  plant  for  covering  arbors*  pergolas,  and  eqiedally  verandas, 
where  its  long  shoots  .can  be  allowed  to  hang  down  and  form  a  sort  of 
curtain."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  8hrub9  Hardy  in  ike  British  Isles, 
vol.  1,  p.  863-^64.) 

d9008.    OoTONBABTEB  MiOBOPHTLLA  Wsllich.    MalacesB.        Ootoneaster. 

"  This  is  an  ornamental  plant  which  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
our  gardens  It  is  known  as  Kkarig  HM  in  Kashmir  and  Cfarri  in 
Kumaon.  The  wood  of  this  q[)ecies  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  walking 
sticks  and  baskets.  When  mixed  with  Parretia  it  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  twig  bridges  in  Kashmir.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  sweet*' 
iWatt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  IndiaJ) 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  of  low,  spreading,  or  even  prostrate  habit,  rarely 
mwe  than  2  to  8  f^et  liigh  unless  trained.  Branches  often  slender  but 
rigid,  vroolly  when  young.  Leaves  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  long,  half 
or  less  than  half  as  wide,  ovate  or  obovate,  deep  glossy  green  above,  grey 
and  woolly  beneath,  pointed,  rounded,  or  notched  at  the  apex.  Flowers 
white,  one-third  inch  across,  generally  solitary  (occasionally  two  or  three). 
Fruit  round,  scarlet  red,  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  Native  of  the 
Himalayas  up  to  11,000  feet,  introduced  in  1824.  This  pleasing  evergreen 
Is  nearly  related  to  C.  huxifolia  on  one  side,  and  C  thymaefolia  on  the 
other.  They  may  be  forms  of  one  species,  but  from  huxifolia  this  and 
C  thymaefolia  are  distinguished  by  fewer  flowers  in  the  cluster  and  the 
dwarf  habit.  The  present  plant  makes  a  very  pretty  covering  for  sloping 
banks,  forming  eventually  a  dense  low  thicket.  Single  plants  make  a 
pretty  evergreen  furnishing  for  the  rock  garden,  but  C  thymaefolia  and 
C.  congesta  are  to  be  preferred.**  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  ^19.) 

38009.    Cbsmaitthodium  oblongatum  O.  B.  Clarke.    Asteraceee. 

**  This  is  usually  a  robust  species  and  is  found  growing  in  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  near  the  Tibetan  frontier,  at  altitudes  ranging  from  12,000 
to  16,000  feet.  Tlie  leaves  of  this  species  are  2  to  2}  indies  in  diameter, 
pale  beneath,  with  coarsely  reticulated  nerves.  The  petioles  are  stout. 
1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  not  inflated  at  the  base.  The  alternate 
nerves  <^  the  leaf  distinguish  this  species  from  all  others  except  C 
pinnatifldum.**     {Booker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  8,  p.  «li.) 

39010.  EuANTHUs  auTiPiLUB  (Steud.)  Griseb.    Poacese. 
(Erianthus  fulvus  Nees.) 

39011.  PoLijNiA  FULVA  (R.  Br.)  Benth.    Poaceee. 
(Pollinia  cumingiana  Nees.) 

''From  the  interior  of  Australia.  It  is  a  sweet  perennial  grass,  of 
which  the  cattle  are  so  fond  that  they  eat  It  closely  down,  thus  causing 
it  to  die  out.  It  is  easily  raised  by  redissemlnation.**  {Mueller,  Select 
Biftra-Tropieal  PUmU,  p.  18L) 
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39018.    BuGSBOH  MULTiBADiATas  (Liudl.)  Baitlu    Airteraeee. 

"This  iB  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  alpine  GompoeltKb  but 
very  variable  and  difficult  to  distinguish  from  forms  of  aei^iboriiig 
species,  especially  E.  alpina.  It  is  a  native  of  grassy,  wet  places  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Himalayan  Range,  from  Kashmir,  where  it 
inhabits  altitudes  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  to  Sikkim,  where  it  ascends  to 
12,000  feet  It  is  a  pubescent  or  hirsute  herb,  in  the  small  state  6  or  10 
inches  high,  with  simple  scapelike  leafy  stems,  and  numerous  radical 
leaves,  and  a  branched  leafy  stem.  The  leaves  are  usually  4  to  8  inches 
long,  oblanceolate,  and  narrowed  into  a  rather  long  petiole."  iOurtit^M 
Botanical  Magaeine,  pi,  SSSO,) 

89013,    BBTTHBiirA  ABBOBBSCBNS  Rozb.    FabacetB. 

"A  small  or  moderate  sized  tree,  found  in  the  outer  EQmalayas  ftom 
the  Ganges  to  Bhutan  up  to  7,000  feet  and  also  in  the  Kashmir  Hills. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  brilliantly  colored  flowers,  which  are 
usually  produced  before  the  new  leaves.  The  wood  is  rather  durable, 
though  light  and  somewhat  open  grained.  It  does  not  warp  or  split  and 
takes  a  good  varnish.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  light  boxes,  toys, 
scabbards,  trays,  and  also  for  firewood."  (Watt,  DietUmarv  of  the 
Boonamie  ProdueU  of  India.) 

39014.    Frazinus  flobibunda  Walllch.    Oleaceie.  Ash. 

This  Fraxinus,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Nepal  ash.  Is  found 
growing  in  the  Himalayas  at  altitudes  ranging  from  4,000  to  11,000  feet 
This  tree  attains  a  height  of  about  120  feet,  and  the  girth  of  stem  is  not 
uncommonly  15  feet  This  tree  not  only  serves  as  a  timl>er  tree  but  also 
as  a  fine  avenue  ornamental.  The  wood  is  very  useful  for  oars,  plows, 
and  various  other  implements.  (Adapted  from  MueUer,  Select  Bstra- 
Tropical  Plantt,  p,  2SS.) 

'*  In  1876  the  late  Sir  George  King,  then  of  the  Calcutta  Botanical 
Gardens,  sent  seeds  of  this  fine  ash  to  Kew.  Of  the  trees  raised  one 
survives,  which  was  cut  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1880-81,  but  is 
now  about  15  feet  high.  Although  it  withstood  the  frosts  of  February, 
1895,  without  injury  and  is  now  apparently  perfectly  hardy,  its  rate  of 
growth  with  us  is  not  such  as  to  reconunend  it  for  general  cultivation, 
except  in  the  milder  counties.  It  is  one  of  the  orwiu  group,  and  in  the 
northwestern  Himalayas,  where  it  is  native,  reaches  80  to  100  feet  in 
height  Its  branches  are  without  down  and  its  leaves  10  to  15  Inchei 
long.  Leaflets  usually  7  or  9,  oblong  (terminal  one  obovate),  tapered 
at  both  ends,  8  to  6  inches  long,  1  to  2i  inches  wide,  sharply  toothed, 
smooth  above,  downy  ^beneath,  chiefly  on  the  midrib  and  veins.  Main 
stalk  grooved,  stalk  of  leaflets  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  long.  Flowers 
white,  in  large  terminal  panicles.  It  resembles  some  of  the  big-leaved 
forms  of  P.  omuSf  but  the  leaflets  are  normally  much  larger,  more 
prominently  ribbed  beneath,  and  longer  pointed.  Introduced  flrst,  Lou- 
don says,  in  1822,  but  klUed  in  the  winter  of  1836-37."  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shruha  Hardy  in  t?ie  Britiih  Isle;  vol.  1,  p.  668.) 

89015.    Gaulthebia  ntruMiTLABioinxs  Don.    Bricacee. 

Distribution. — ^A  procumbent  shrub  with  small  white  flowers  and  blue- 
black  berries,  found  throughout  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to 
9,000  feet,  on  the  Khasi  Hills  in  India,  and  in  Java. 
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"  A  dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  4  to  6  inches  high,  forming  dense  tnfts,  and 
spreading  by  underground  shoots ;  stems  slender  and  wiry,  covered  with 
bristles,  and  bearing  over  their  whole  length  leaves  one-quarter  Inch 
apart  in  two  opposite  rows.  Leaves  leathery,  heart  shaped,  becoming 
smaller  toward  the  tip  of  the  shoot ;  one-quarter  to  five-eighths  inch  long, 
about  the  same  wide ;  the  lower  surface  and  the  margins  are  bristly,  the  . 
upper  side  is  dark,  dull  green  and  wrinkled,  the  lower  one  very  pale  pol- 
ished green ;  stalk  one-eighth  luch  or  less  long.  Flowers  produced  singly 
in  the  leaf  axils  from  the  under  side  during  August ;  corolla  egg  shaped, 
white  or  tinged  with  pink,  scarcely  one-quarter  inch  long. 

''  Native  of  the  Himalayas ;  long  cultivated,  but  still  rare  in  gardens. 
It  makes  charming  dense  tufts  of  foliage  and  stems,  but  needs  some 
-shelter.  At  Kew  it  thrives  well  in  a  damp  bed  of  peat  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  rock  garden,  where  it  has  not  suffered  from  cold  since 
the  frosts  of  February,  1805.  Its  roundish  leaves,  closely  and  regularly 
set  in  two  rows,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  sice  toward  the  end  of  the 
shoot,  witii  the  slender,  oonsplcnonsly  bristly  stems,  render  it  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  plant  in  cultivation.  Increased  by  cuttings." 
(W.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shruha  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voU  1,  p. 
680^81.) 

89016.    Gkntiaita  tubifloba  Wallich.    Gentianaceie.  Oentftan. 

DistrihuHonr—A  very  low,  tufted  herb  with  large  blue  flowers,  found 
in  the  alpine  Himalayas  and  in  Tibet 

39017.  Gebbesa  KxmzEANA  A.  Br.  and  Ascli. 

39018.  Otnuba  anouloba  DO.    Asteraceie. 

Distribution, — An  herbaceous  composite,  sometimes  10  feet  tall,  with 
small  flower  beads  and  oblong  leaves  often  2  feet  long,  found  on  the 
temperate  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet,  and  in 
the  Khasi  Hills,  in  India. 

89019.    Ibis  clabkxi  Baker.    Iridaceee.  Iris, 

"/fit  elarkei  is  obviously  a  member  of  the  sibirica  group,  but  differs 
from  all  the  other  species  of  that  group,  except  /.  itrismaiioat  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  solid,  as  opposed  to  a  hollow,  stem.  In  all  other  respects 
it  seems  perhaps  most  closely  related  to  the  western  Chinese  members 
of  the  group,  /.  forrestU  and  /.  butleyana,  with  which  it  agrees  in  having 
leaves  which  are  glaucous  on  the  under  side  but  polished  and  glossy 
above.  The  color  of  the  flowers  borne  by  this  Iris  varies  greatly  even  in 
the  wild  state,  as  was  proved  by  a  second  series  of  plants  that  I  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gave.  All  shades  of  blue  and  purple  may  occur.  In 
its  native  habitat,  /.  elarkei  grows  in  ground  that  is  swampy  for  half  the 
year  and  frozen  hard  under  snow  during  most  of  the  remaining  months. 
In  cultivation  it  should  naturally  do  best  in  damp  soil,  rich  in  humus,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  has  proved  difficult  to  keep,  for  many  plants 
have  died  out  after  flowering.  Seedlings  are  fairly  easily  raised,  though 
the  seeds  do  not  germinate  very  readily  and  the  plants  are  of  somewhat 
slow  growth. 
-  "Apparently  confined  to  a   circumscribed   area  in  the   Sikkim   and 

Bhutan  region  at  a  height  of  6,000  to  11,000  feet"     (Abridged  from 
Dykes,  The  Genus  Iris,  p,  29-^0.) 
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30090.    JtmcDB  GBiflEBACHn  BnchenatL    Jimcaeefle. 

Distribution,— A  perennial  Juncus  growing  about  2  feet  taU,  on  tlie 
subalpine  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  in  Sikkira,  Kiunaon,  and  Bhutan,  in 
northern  India. 

S9O01.    Mazjdotdi  wp,    BuphoHiiaoMe. 

89022.    Mbconofsis  waluchh  Hook.    Papaveraces. 

"  This  Ifl  undoubtedly  one  of  the  flneat  of  the  poppyworts  in  cultivation. 
It  is  an  extremely  handsome  herbaceous  biennial  and  is  remarkable, 
being  one  of  the  few  if  not  the  only  true  blue-flowered  poppy  in  cnltl- 
yation  at  the  present  time.  It  attains  a  height  of  4  to  7  feet  and  forms 
a  perfect  pyramid.  It  Lb  exceedingly  beautiful  when  in  full  flower.  The 
blossoms  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  broadly  saucer  shaped,  pendent, 
and  of  a  lovely  shade  of  blue.  The  blooms  always  commence  to  open 
at  the  summit  of  the  st^n,  then  gradually  from  day  to  day  expand,  until 
the  lowest  and  last  iHid  is  reached."    (The  Churden,  July  IB,  1913.) 

39023.  Meibomia  tiliaetolia  (G.  Don)  Kuntze.    Fabaceae. 
(Desmodium  tUiaefoUum  G.  Don.) 

Distribution. — A  shrubby  legume  with  lindenlike  leaves  and  long 
racemes  of  large  pink  flowers,  found  in  the  temperate  and  tropical 
Himalayas  up  to  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet  in  northern  India. 

"  A  semiwoody  plant,  which  sends  up  annually  from  a  woody  rootstock 
a  number  of  erect  stems  2  to  4  feet  high,  more  or  less  downy.  Leaves 
trifoliolate,  with  a  main  stalk  2  to  8  inches  long.  Panicles  terminal, 
8  to  12  inches  high,  the  lower  section  borne  in  the  uppermost  leaf  axils. 
Flowers  one-half  inch  long,  varying  from  pale  lilac  to  dark  pink,  borne 
on  a  slender  stalk  not  quite  so  long  as  itself.  Native  of  the  Himalayas 
at  9,000  feet.  It  flowers  from  August  to  October,  but  needs  a  hot  sum- 
mer to  bring  out  its  best  qualities.  In  cold,  wet  seasons  the  flowers  do 
not  open  at  all.  Propagated  by  division  of  the  rootstock  in  spring.  The 
late  Sir  Henry  Ck>llett  called  this  a  'protean  plant';  the  form  in  culti- 
vation is  one  whose  leaves  are  not  very  downy."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and 
ShnOfS  Hardy  in  the  British  IsAes,  voL  1,  p.  480,  under  Desmodium  UUae- 
folium. 

39024.  MicHELiA  LANUGINOSA  Walllch.    MagnoliaceflB. 

39025.  MiCHEUA  sp.    Magnoliaceie. 
39096.    Htjcuna  ivbbicata  DO.    Fabacefle. 

39027.    Clematis  zetlaniga  (I^)  Poir.    Banunculaoese.  Ca«matis. 

(Naravelia  zeylanica  DO.) 

**A  scandent  bush,  very  plentiful  in  the  tropical  Himalayas  from  Bast 
Nepal  eastward  to  Bengal,  Assam,  and  also  distributed  to  Oeylon. 
Around  Calcutta  it  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  plants.  A  fiber  is 
obtained  from  the  stems  of  this  species  which  Is  twisted  into  rough  but 
very  useful  ropes."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economie  Products  of 
India.) 
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89028.    Ophiopooon  uitebmisius  Dod.    liliacefls.  .     . 

DiBtfi^tien, — ^A  low,  berbaceous  perennial  with  graasllke  leaves  and 
a  slender  scape  of  small  whltse  flowers,  found  on  the  temperate  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Khasi  Hills  in  India  and  In  Ceylon. 

Of  possible  valne  for  cultivation  in  shady  locations  where  grasses 
refuse  to  grow. 

80080.    OzTBiA  DiQTNA  (L.)  Hill.    Polygouacee. 

*'  This  species  is  commonly  known  as  the  mountain  sorreL  It  is  a  small 
plant  with  an  add  flavor  which  occurs  in  the  alpine  Himalayas  at  alti- 
tudes of  10,000  feet  It  is  found  in  western  Tibet  up  to  an  altitude  of 
17,500  feet  and  is  distributed  to  the  mountains  of  Bnrope,  north  Asia, 
and  America.  This  plant  is  sometimes  eaten  as  a  cooling  medicine,  and 
in  Chamba  the  leaves,  which  have  a  pleasant  sorrel  taste,  are  eaten  raw.*' 
( Wait,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India. ) 

89080.  Pabnassia  sp.    Saxif ragaceie. 

89081.  Pkdiculabib  olabkxi  Hook.  f.    ScrephulariaoeK. 

'*  This  more  or  less  hirsute  herb  is  found  growing  in  the  alpine  Sikkim 
Himalayas  at  altitudes  ranging  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet.  The  stem 
is  16  to  20  inches  in  height  and  sometimes  as  thick  as  the  middle  finger. 
The  corolla  tube,  which  is  rather  longer  than  the  calyx,  is  of  a  reddish 
or  purplish  color.  The  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  is  small,  narrow,  and 
shorter  than  the  upper.**     (Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  voL  ^  p.  SIC) 

89082.  Peoiculabis  flexitosa  Hook.  f. 

Distribution, — ^An  erect  or  decumbent  herb  growing  2  feet  high,  with 
pinnatifld  leaves  and  bearing  leafy  spikes  of  rosy  flowers,  found  on  the 
alpine  slopes  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  in  northern  India  at  an  altitude 
of  10,000  to  13.000  feet. 
89088.    Pedioitlabis  laohnogu>sba  Hook.  1 

Distribution.— An  erect  herb  with  a  simple  stem,  narrow  pinnatisect 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  small  red-purple  flowers,  found  at  an  elevation  of 
14,000  feet  in  the  Lachen  Valley  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  in  northern 
India. 

89084.  Pbdioulabib  lonoiflora  Rudolph. 

Distribution.'-A  low  herbaceous  perennial  with  pinnatifld  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia. 

89085.  PEDIOUI.ABIS   MEQALAHTHA  DOU. 

Distribution. — ^A  low  herb  with  pinnatifld  leaves  and  lax  racemes  of 
yellow  or  rose-purple  flowers,  found  on  the  temperate  and  subalplne 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to  15,000  feet,  from  Kash- 
mir to  Sikkim,  in  northern  India. 

89086.  Pediculaus  mollis  Wallich. 

Distrtbution.^-An  herbaceous  annual  3  feet  high  with  qpikes  of  dark 
purple  flowers,  found  in  the  alpine  Himalayas  in  northern  India  and  in 
Tibet  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  to  14,000  feet 
89097.    PEDicuLABia  schibobbbtkoha  Praln. 
89088.    Pentagonia  phtsalodbb  (L.)  Hiem.    Solanaeen^ 
{Kioandra  phfsoMdes  Oaertn.) 
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89089.    FHOTiiriA  integbifoua  Llndley.    Malacen. 

Distfifmtion, — ^A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree  with  corymbs  of  white  flowers 
and  blue  berries,  found  on  the  lower  dopes  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  7,000  feet  and  in  the  Khaai  HiUs  in  India. 

89040.  PiGEA  SMiTHiAifA  (Wall.)  Boiss.  Pinaceee. 
(Picea  morinda  link.) 
"A  lofty  tree  met  with  in  the  northwest  Himalayas  between  7,000  and 
11,000  feet  in  Slkklm^and  Bhutan.  The  wood  is  white,  with  reddish 
brown  tinge,  and  sUs^tly  harder  than  Abiet  webltiana.  The  wood  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  packing  cases,  rough  furniture,  and  planking.  It 
crackles  and  sends  out  sparks  vfhea  burning  and  is  consumed  very 
quickly  but  Is  much  In  demand  for  chareoaL  The  bark  is  used  fbr  roofing 
sbqiherds'  hots,  and  the  leaves  are  collected  by  the  hill  peoirie  as  a  manure 
and  they  are  also  used  as  litter  fbr  cattle."  {Watt,  JHUUmary  of  the 
Economic  ProducU  of  India,) 

39041.    PicBQBXHizA  KUBioA  BcDtham.    Scrophulariaces: 

"A  low,  more  or  less  hairy  herb,  with  a  pa:ennial  woody,  bitter  root- 
stock,  common  in  the  alpine  Himalayas  from  Kashmir  to  Sikkim  at  alti- 
tudes of  9,000  to  15,000  feet.  The  root  of  this  spedea  is  used  in  medicine 
in  cases  of  fever  and  dyspepsia  and  as  an  ingredient  of  various  purga- 
tives.'*    {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Product9  of  India.) 

89042.  PiPTADENiA  0UDHEN8I8  Brandls.    Mimosacese. 

89043.  PiFTANTHus  locPALENsis  (Hook.)  Sweet    Fabaceae. 

''A  shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  possessing  the  habit  of  laburnum,  native 
of  the  temperate  Himalayas  from  Sikkim  to  Bhutan  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  7,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  branches  are  downy,  the  stipules  are  small, 
connate,  and  amplezicaul.  The  leaflets  are  glabrescent,  lanceolate,  2  to  4 
inches  in  length,  and  narrowed  at  both  ends.  The  flowers,  which  range 
from  12  to  20  in  number,  occur  in  subdense  racemes."  {Hooker,  Flora 
of  BriHih  India,  vol  t,  p.  62.) 

'*A  shrub  or  low  tree  With  very  pithy  young  shoots,  naturally  8  to  12 
feet  high,  but  growing  taller  against  walls,  where  it  is  generally  placed 
in  England.  At  Kew  it  is  deciduous,  but  in  milder  climates  it  retains 
more  or  less  foliage  during  the  winter.  Leaves  alternate,  consisting  of 
three  lanceolate,  stalkless  leaflets,  3  to  6  inches  long,  about  one-third  as 
vride,  with  a  marginal  nerve;  smooth  except  when  quite  young,  dark 
green  above,  glabrous  beneath ;  the  common  leafstalk  1^  to  2  inches  long. 
Racemes  stifl!,  erect,  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  as  much  broad,  hairy,  and 
set  with  hairy  bracts.  Flowers  pea  shaped,  li  inches  long,  the  stalk  up  to 
1  inch  long,  and,  like  the  brown  calyx,  very  hairy ;  petals  bright  yellow. 
Pod  3  to  5  inches  long,  three-fourths  inch  wide. 

"  Native  of  the  Himalayas,  introduced  to  England  in  1821.  It  thrives 
well  against  a  wall,  where  it  flowers  in  May,  but  is  not  permanently 
hardy  in  the  open  air  at  Kew.  A  shrub  of  exceptionally  vigorous  appear- 
ance, it  is,  nevertheleas,  not  long  lived.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  it  ripens  in  quantity,  and  owing  to  its  dislike  of  root  disturbance, 
should  be  grown  in  pots  until  planted  in  permanence.  Its  flowering 
sprays  resemble  those  of  the  herbaceous  genus  Thermopsis.    Wilson  has 
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recently  Introduced  from  China  a  Plptanthns  almost  or  quite  Identical 
with  P.  nepalentU,  which  may,  he  thinks,  prove  hardier."  (W»  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Bhruba  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  i,  p.  194.) 

89044.  PiTTOSPOBUM  FLOBiBUNDUM  Wight  and  Amott    Pittosporacese. 
"A  small  tree  found  in  the  subtropical  Himalayas  from  Sikklm  to 

Garhwal,  ascending  to  5,000  feet  in  the  hills.  The  medicinal  virtues  and 
the  utilization  of  this  plant  have  recently  been  brought  to  light.  The 
bark  is  bitter  and  aromatic  and  is  said  by  the  natives  to  possess  narcotic 
properties.  The  plant  contains  an  aromatic  resin,  yellow  in  color,  and 
having  very  tenacious  properties.  The  wood  is  light  colored,  strong  and 
tough,  but  of  small  size."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Eoonomic  Products 
of  India.) 

89045.  Pleubobpebmum  apioleits  0.  B.  Clarke.    Apiaces. 
Distribution. — ^A  low  herb  with  pinnate  leaves,  belonging  to  the  parsnip 

family  and  having  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  celery,  found  in  the  Interior 
valleys  of  the  Sikklm  Himalayas  In  northern  India  at  an  altitude  of 
11,000  to  14,000  feet 

89046.  Pleubobfebiium  beunonib  (DC.)  Bentham.    Ai>lacefe. 
Distribution. — A  low  herb  with  pinnate  leaves  found  on  the  slopes  of 

the  Himalayas  from  Kashmir  to  Nepal  in  northern  India  at  an  altitude 
of  9,000  to  14,000  feet 

89047.  Pleubobpebmum  hookebi  C.  B.  Clarke.    Apincese. 
Distribution. — ^A  low  herb  belonging  to  the  parsnip  family,  found  on 

the  slopes  of  the  Sikklm  Himalayas  in  northern  India  at  an  altitude  of 
10,000  to  16,000  feet 

89048.  Polygonum  vaccinivolium  Melssner.    Polygonacese. 

"This  is  apparently  a  common  Himalayan  plant  which  has  proved 
sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  open  air  of  this  climate  [Englandl.  It  is  a 
low-growing,  neat  plant,  and  by  its  numerous  slender  stems  trailing  along 
the  ground  and  rooting  at  the  joints  it  soon  forms  a  spreading,  compact 
patch.  The  leaves  are  quite  concealed  by  the  copious  spikes  of  bright 
rose-colored  flowers,  which  continue  blooming  from  August  to  November 
uninterruptedly.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  front  part  of  rock  work,  in 
situations  where  it  will  not  be  subject  to  drought  in  summer.  This  plant 
promises  to  become  a  great  favorite  In  our  gardens  as  a  beddlng-out 
plant,  especially  where  autumn  flowers  are  desired.  iCurtis*s  Botanical 
Magazine,  pi.  4622.) 

89049.  Rheum  ACUMiifATUM  Hook.  f.  and  Thoms.  (?)    Polygonaceie. 

Bhubarb. 
''This  is  the  common  rhubarb  of  the  Sikklm  Himalayas  and  very 
closely  resembles  in  most  respects  the  well-known  Rlieum  emodi.  It  in- 
habits rocky  places,  often  amongst  bushwood  in  the  subalpine  and  alpine 
regions  of  the  Himalayas  of  Sikklm  and  East  Nepal,  at  elevations  of 
9,000  to  18,000  feet  The  stems  are  pleasantly  acid,  and,  though  more  dry 
and  stringy  than  those  of  R.  emodi,  may  be  used  for  tarts.  The  root  is 
spongy  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  medidnaL**  (Curtis's  Botanical  Maga- 
«ine»  pU  4S77.) 
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38050.  Ehkum  N0BU4I  Hook.  t.  and  Thonm.  PolygonacesL  Blmbarb. 
"  A  handflome  heriMiceoiis  plant,  with  a^atem  8  to  4  feet  high  and  as 
thick  aa  the  wrist  at  the  base.  It  la  found  In  the  inner  ranges  of  the 
Slkklm  Himalayas  at  altitudes  between  13,000  and  15,000  feet.  The  root 
resembles  that  of  the  medicinal  rhubarb,  but  Is  spongy  and  inert.  The 
acid  stems  are  eaten  both  raw  and  boiled,  and  the  dried  leaves  afford 
a  substitute  for  tobacco.*'  {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  ProdMcU 
of  India.) 

89051,    BaoDODENDjioif  antbofogon  Don.    Ericaceae.        Bhododendron. 

**A  small  shrub,  with  very  aromatie,  strongly  scented  leaves,  conunon 
at  altitudes  between  11,000  and  16,000  feet  on  the  alpine  Himalayas,  from 
Kashmir  to  Bhutan,  and  distributed  to  central  and  northern  Asia*.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  aromatic,  and  their  smoke  is  considered  by  the 
natives  to  be  useful  in  some  diseases.  They  are  supposed  to  contain 
stimulant  properties  and  are  collected  and  exported  to  the  plains,  where 
they  are  officinal.  This  Is  one  of  the  species  which  is  thought  by  the 
Bhutias  to  excite  the  headache  and  nausea  which  attends  ascents  to  the 
high  elevations  of  the  eastern  Himalayas.*'  (J.  D.  Hooker,  In  Watt^ 
Dictionary  of  the  Boonomio  Products  of  InOk^) 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  2  feet  or  less  high,  of  compact  habit;  young 
branchlets  hairy  and  covered  with  brown  scurf.  Lieaves  oval  or  ovate, 
1  to  li  inches  long,  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  wide,  dark,  rather 
glossy  green  above,  covered  with  brown  scales  beneath;  stalk  one-fourth 
inch  long.  Flowers  sulphur  colored,  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  across, 
produced  in  a  small  terminal  cluster,  1  to  li  inches  wide.  Corolla  thin, 
almost  transparent;  tube  hairy  inside,  expanding  at  the  mouth  into  five 
wavy  lobes ;  calyx  lobes  oblong,  pale  green,  one-eighth  inch  long,  fringed 
at  the  margin;  stamens  five  (sometimes  up  to  eight),  very  iriiort,  and  in- 
cluded within  the  tube;  flower  stalk  scaly,  one-sixth  inch  or  less  In 
length.    Flowers  in  April. 

**  Native  of  the  high  Himalayas  from  Oaahmere  eastward,  up  to 
16,000  feet  altitude,  where  it  coven  large  areas;  introduced  in  1820. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  aromatic,  slightly  acrid  odor,  especially 
when  crushed.  It  Is  an  Interesting  little  plant  and  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  Himalayan  species,  but  not  in  any  way  showy."  (W.  «/.  Bemn^  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voi.  i,  p.  341.) 

39052.    Rhododendbon  abbobeum  Smith.     Bricacete.       Shododendroiu 

*'A  tree  which  often  attains  a  height  of  25  feet,  common  on  the 
temperate  Himalayas  from  the  Indus  to  Bhutan,  at  altitudes  between 
5,000  and  10,000  feet  It  is  frequent  on  the  Khasl  Hills,  between  4,000 
and  6,000  feet,  and  occurs  also  on  the  hills  of  southern  India  and  Geylon, 
very  abundant  in  Manipur,  and  on  the  Kareen  Hills  In  Bunna.  The 
leaves  of  the  young  trees  are  poisonous  and  are  used  medicinally  for 
headaches.  The  flowers  have  a  6weet-sour  taste  and  are  said  to  make  a 
good  subacid  JeUy.  They  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  eaten 
by  the  natives,  who  become  intoxicated  If  they  consume  a  large  quantity. 
The  wood  is  soft,  reddish  white  or  reddish  brown  In  color,  and  even 
grained,  and  apt  to  warp  and  shrink.  The  wood  Is  chiefly  used  fbr  fuel 
and  charcoal,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  employed  for  building  and  for 
making  dishes."    (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Bconomio  Products  of  India.} 
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"A  amall  e¥ergreen  tree  ultimatpljr  80  to  40  £eet  hUht  witb  a  thick, 
stardjr  trmtk,  the  brandies  forming  a  bead  aa  wide  as  tbe  tree  la  blgh, 
and  reaching  to  tbe  ground.  Xiea^ea-  narrowly  oUon^'  tapering  at  both 
ends,  4  to  7  Inchea  long,  1  to  2  Inctea  wldfii  avoeoth  above,  oovered  beneath 
with  a  coat  of  silvery  scales;  staUc  one-half  to  1  Inch  longv  Flowers 
blood  red,  borne  In  a  compact  hemispherical  head,  4  to  5  Inches  through, 
sitting  close  on  the  terminal  whorl  of  leaves.  Corolla  bell  shaped,  li  to  2 
Inches  across ;  stamens  10 ;  calyx  very  small ;  flower  stalk  downy. 

"Native  of  the  outer  Himalayas,  where  It  Is  widely  spread;  Intro- 
duced In  1817.  This  species  Is  one  of  the  most  variable  of  all  rhodo- 
dendrons, but  the  form  just  described,  with  crimson  flowers  and  silvery 
undersurface  of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken  as  the  type."  (W.  J,  Bean, 
Tree*  and  Bhrubt  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  342.) 

30053.  Rhododendbon  abbobeum  campbklllub  (Hook,  f.)  Vilmorln  ana 

Bols.    Erlcacew.  Bhododendron. 

••Flowers  purplish  rose;  leaf  reddish  beneath."  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  342.) 

30054.  Rhododendbon  abbobkum  Smith.    Erlcace».      Bhododendron. 
Sea  S.  P.  I.  No.  89052  for  dOBcripUon. 

30055.  Rhododendbon  babbatum  Walllch.    Ericaceie.    Bhododendron. 
*'A  tree  met  with  In  the  temperate  Himalayas  from  Kumaon  to  Bhutan, 

at  altitudes  between  8,000  and  12,000  feet.  The  wood  Is  pinkish  red  in 
color  and  shining  and  of  slow  growth.  It  weighs  about  39  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot."    {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

••An  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  the  bark  peeling  from  tbe  branches 
and  leaving  them  blue-gray  and  smooth;  winter  buds  viscid;  branches 
yellowish,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  bristly.  Leaves  In  a  terminal 
cluster,  oblong,  heart  shaped  at  the  base,  terminated  by  a  short,  flne 
point,  4  to  9  Inches  long,  1  to  3  Inches  wide,  dark  dull  green  and  smooth 
above,  pale  and  usually  smooth  beneath;  stalk  one-half  to  1  Inch  long, 
conspicuously  bristly  on  the  upper  side  and  at  the  base  of  the  midrib. 
Flowers  densely  packed  in  a  hemispherical  truss  about  4  Inches  wide, 
blood  red.  Corolla  bell  shaped,  li  Inches  across,  flve  lobed;  stamens 
10;  calyx  with  flve  smooth,  ovate  lobes,  one-fourth  Inch  long. 

••Native  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  12,000  feet.  Introduced  about  1849. 
This  rhododendron  is  hardy  in  a  sheltered  spot  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers 
in  April.  It  is  somewhat  gaunt  of  habit,  but  worth  growing  for  Its 
marvelous  richness  of  color.  It  Is,  of  course,  much  flner  In  Oomwall 
and  similar  places.  There  Is  some  variation  In  the  brlstUness  of  the 
stems  and  leaves.  In  one  form  the  young  wood  is  furnished  with  bristles, 
and  the  leafstalk  is  bristly  all  round ;  bristles  up  to  one-half  inch  long." 
{W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p. 

30050.    RHODoimvDaoN  gamelliaeflobum  Hook.  f.     Erlcace«. 

Bhododendron. 
**  This  rhododendron  la  a  native  of  the  Nepal  and  Sikklm  Himalayas 
at  elevations  of  9,000  to  12,000  feet  It  usually  grows  on  the  limbs  of 
lofty  trees,  where  its  branches  hang  down  and  are  several  feet  in  length. 
In  looser  forests,  where  light  and  air  are  better  distributed^  it  is  found 
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growing  on  the  ground  and  rocks.  The  stems  are  2  to  6  feet  in  length 
and  are  as  ttiidt  as  a  goose  qnilL  Hie  leaves  are  2  to  8  Inches  In  length, 
apreading,  yery  thlcir  and  oortaceons,  deep  green  aboYe,  and  very  stoiit 
The  flowers  are  1}  inches  in  diameter,  white,  and  of  a  yery  thick  textnre.** 
(Omrti^9  BoUnUoal  Magasfine,  pi.  49S2.) 

39057.    Rhododendboh  oamphnulatum  Don«     Bricacee. 

Bhododendron. 

''This  is  a  large  shrub  foond  in  the  inner  Himalayas  from  Kashmir 
to  Bhutan,  at  altitudes  between  9,000  and  14,000  feet  It  occurs  also 
an  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Qior  and  Kedarkanta  and  is  very  abundant 
in  Sikfclm.  The  leaves  of  this  Qiecies  are  exported  to  the  plains,  where 
they  are  ground  up  with  tobacco  and  used  as  snuff,  which  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  colds  and  hemicrania.  The  wood  is.  light  pinkish  in  color 
and  moderately  hard***  (Watt,  Didionary  of  the  Sconomie  ProducU  of 
India.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub  of  stiff,  spreading  habit,  6  to  12  feet  high,  more 
in  diameter;  bark  peeling;  young  shoots  smooth.  Leaves  oval,  3  to  5| 
inches  long,  li  to  2|  Inches  wide ;  abruptly  tapering  at  the  apex,  tapering, 
rounded,  or  slightly  heart  shaped  at  the  base,  smooth  above,  densely 
covered  beneath  with  a  red-brown  felt;  stalk  one-half  to  1  inch  long, 
often  reddish.  Flowers  roi^  purple  of  numerous  shades,  2  inches  across, 
produced  during  April  in  rather  loose  clusters  about  4  inches  wide. 
Ck>rolla  broadly  bell  shaped,  with  6  notched  lobes,  the  upper  ones  dark 
purple  spotted;  calyx  downy,  small  and  scarcely  lobed;  stamens  10, 
smooth  or  sometimes  downy  towards  the  base;  flower  stalk  about  1 
inch  long. 

''Native  of  the  interior  Himalayas  of  Sikkim  and  Nepal;  introduced 
in  1826.  This  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  and  most  satisfactory  of  Himalayan 
rhododendrons  near  London,  where  it  flowers  regularly  and  profusdy. 
In  very  cold  weather  (and  it  withstands  uninjured  82  degrees  of  frost) 
its  leaves  roll  themselves  up  tightly,  giving  the  shrub  a  very. curious 
aspect  It  is  very  variable  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  which  are  some- 
times quite  pale,  sometimes  of  a  bright  bluish  purple,  sometimes  lilac; 
in  the  amount  of  felt  at  the  back  of  the  leaf;  and  in  the  color  of  the 
leaf  scales  that  accomjMiny  the  young  bursting  shoots,  which  are  some- 
times rich  crimson,  sometimes  green."  (TT.  J,  Bean,  Trees  and  Shruht 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol,  2,  p.  Si7.), 

800S8.    Bhododendbok  oamptlocabpum  Hook.  1     Brlcacese. 

Bhododendron. 

**  This  is  a  small  bush  6  feet  high,  roundish  in  form,  of  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful green  hue,  which,  when  loaded  with  its  inflorescences  of  surpassing 
delicacy  and  grace,  claims  precedence  over  its  more  gaudy  congeners  and 
has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  most  charming  of  the  Sikkim  rhodo- 
dendrons. The  plant  eihales  a  grateful  honeyed  flavor  from  its  lovely 
bells,  and  a  resinous  sweet  odor  from  the  stipitate  glands  of  the  petiole, 
pedic^s,  calys,  ahd  capsules."     (Curtis^s  Botanioal  Magagiste^  pi.  4968.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  4  to  8  feet  high,  of  neat,  bushy  habit  Leaves 
2|  to  4  Inches  long,  half  as  wide,  heart  shaped  or  rounded  at  the  base, 
the  apex  with  a  short,  abrupt  tip,  upper  surface  dark  glossy  green,  lower 
one  vividly  blue-white;  stalk  one-half  to  1  inch  long,  thickly  set  with 
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stalked  glands  when  young.  Flowers  iMde  yellow,  slightly  fragrant,  in 
'  loose  terminal  clusters  of  6  to  8;  corolla  bell  shaped,  21  to  S  inches 
across;  lobes  five,  rounded;  calyx  scarcely  one-quarter  inch  across,  the 
fhre  shallow  lobes  edged  with  dark,  stalked,  viscid  glands;  flower  stalk 
about  1  inch  long,  and,  like  the  ovary  and  base  of  style,  glandular; 
stamens  10,  downy  at  the  base. 

"  Native  of  the  SUckim  Himalayas  at  12,000  feet  Although  not  one 
of  the  hardiest  species,  it  has  lived  outside  in  the  sheltered  Rhododendron 
Dell  at  Kew  for  over  20  years  with  no  other  protection  than  the  situ- 
ation affords.  It  is  at  present  the  best  of  the  larger  species  with  yellow 
flowers  (ajMirt  from  Azalea)  in  cultivation,  although  the  color,  in  some 
forms  especially,  is  too  pale  and  sulphurlike  to  give  hopes  of  founding 
upon  it  a  race  of  golden-flowered  kinds.  Perhaps  the  flnest  example  of 
this  rhododendron  is  in  the  Barl  of  Morney*s  garden  at  Whiteway,  in 
Devonshire,  which,  some  years  ago,  was  8  feet  high.'*  (W.  J.  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BrUiah  Isles,  vol.  t,  p.  S48,) 

39059.    Rhododendbon  chjatum  Hook.  f.    Ericaces.      Bhododendron. 

"  This  species  grows  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  in  the  inner  ranges  only, 
in  wet,  rocky  places,  rarely  in  woods,  at  elevations  ranging  from  9,0 
to  10,000  feet  It  is  a  small,  very  rigid  shrub,  growing  in  clumps  2  f^ 
high,  generally  in  moist  rocky  places.  The  odor  of  this  plant  is  ftiintly 
resinous  and  pleasant  and  resembles  in  some  respects  R.  barbatum,  but 
it  is  widely  different  in  stature  and  habit"  (J.  D.  Hooker,  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons of  BikMm-Hinuaaya,  pi.  H.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub  of  stiff,  wide4q;>reading  habit,  rarely  more  than 
.8  to  4  feet  high  out  of  doors  near  London,  but  9  feet  high  and  twice  as 
much  in  diameter  in  Gornwall;  young  branchlets  covered  with  bristly 
hfirs.  Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  tapering  sometimes  equally  to  both  ends, 
sometimes  more  gradually  toward  the  base^  2  to  4  inches  long,  three- 
fourths  to  1}  inches  wide,  bristly  on  the  upper  surface  and  on  the  mar- 
gins, scaly  beneath;  stalk  bristly,  one-fourth  to  one-third  inch  long. 
Flowers  beautiful  rosy  red  in  bud.  pale  pink  on  opening,  becoming  al- 
most white  with  age,  2|  inches  across,  produced  three  to  five  in  a  dus- 
ter during  March  and  April;  corolla  widely  bell  shaped,  w^th  broad 
.  notched  lobes;  calyx  lobes  rounded  ovate,  bristly  on  the  margins, 
stamens  10,  hairy  at  the  base,  flower  stalks  one-half  inch  long,  bristly. 

"  Native  of  Sikkim,  introduced  to  Kew  in  1850.  It  Lb  hardy  there,  but 
-really  needs  milder  conditions  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities.  In  Mr. 
Shilson's  garden  at  Tremough,  near  Falmouth,  some  years  ago  I  saw  a 
specimen  of  the  larger  dimensions  given  above.  Near  London  it  needs 
a  very  sheltered  position,  and  in  such  a  spot,  although  it  grows  slowly, 
it  frequently  gives  a  very  charming  display  in  April  if  the  weather  be 
kind.**  (W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  t, 
p.  S50.) 

89000.    Rhododendron  botlei  Hook.  f.    Bricacete.  Rhododendron. 

(Rhododendron  cinnabarinum  Hook,  f.) 

**  This  is  a  shrub  which  attains  a  height  of  4  to  8  feet  met  with  on 
the  eastern  Himalayas  at  elevations  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet  The  leaves 
are  universally  considered  poisonous  to  cattle  and  goats.  It  is  employed 
as  fuel,  but  the  smoke  causes  the  eyes  to  inflame  and  the  face  to  swell." 
(Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Boonomio  Products  of  India,) 
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"An  •Tersreen  abrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  aomewhat  tfatn  end  aptne  of 
habit,  the  branchea  long  and  slender,  acaly  when  yoiuig.  Leavai  2  to  4 
incbea  long,  three-f ourtha  to  H  inchea  bvoacl,  oval,  tapering  aboat  eqaiOy 
to  each  end«  amooth,  and  of  a  graytah  green  metallic  Inater  above,  taij 
beneath,  and  varying  in  ooJor  from  glauoooa  green  to  reddish  taown; 
atalk  one-third  inch  long.  Flowers  funnel  ahaiifed.  and,  like  tbo«  o< 
Lapageria«  li  to  2  inchea  long,  very  variable  in  color,  ordinarily  of  i 
dull  dnnabar  red,  luroduoed  during  May  and  June^  firam  five  to  dgfat  ia 
terminal  heada.  In  other  forms  the  corolla  ia  orange  red  outside,  j«l- 
lowish  within,  aometimea  greenish.  Calyx  with  four  short,  broadlsh  kiba 
and  one  longer  narrow  one^  or  aometimea  with  all  five  nearly  equal,  flalj. 
Stamena  10,  scarcely  so  long  aa  the  corolla,  hairy  at  the  baae ;  flower  stalk 
one-third  inch  long,  acaly. 

"  Native  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan ;  introduced  in  1848.  Thia  distinct  aod 
striking  species  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variability  of  the  color  of  \a 
flowers  and  the  under  surface  of  its  leaves.'*  {W.  J.  Bemn^  Ttta  mi 
8hrub9  Hardy  in  the  British  /ste«,  vol,  t,  p.  S51.) 

88061.    BHODODBifnaoH  DALHouaiAa  Hook.  f.     Bricaces. 

RhododsadroB. 

^  "  Of  all  the  Sikkim  rhododendrons  thia  la  perhaps  the  one  whldi  bai 
excited  the  greatest  interest,  partly  from  the  great  slae  and  beauty  of  tiie 
fragrant  flowora  and  partly  frosft  the  peculiar  place  of  growth,  geoenBi 
in  its  native  localities  among  moaa,  with  fema  and  Aroidee,  and  upon  the 
limbs  of  large  trees.  This  rhododendron  la  a  native  of  East  Nepal 
Sikkim,  and  Bhutan  at  elevations  of  Q»000  to  8,000  feet  It  la  a  straggiioi 
bush,  6  to  8  feet  high ;  the  stems  are  clothed  with  a  reddish  papery  teii 
and  the  branches  are  straggling  in  distant  whorls,  each  bran(A  bearing  iu 
leavea  and  flowers  only  at  the  extremity,  three  to  five  in  number,  tsj 
large  and  fragrant*'     (Curtis m  BotatUoal  Magasine^  pi.  4718.) 

880011.    BHODomnfOBON  faloonbu  Hook,  f,    Bricacee.    Bbododandrai. 

"A  moderate-siaed  tree  or  fk^uentiy  a  gregarious  shrub,  abundant  is 
the  eastern  Himalayas  from  east  N^al  to  Bhutan  at  altitudea  between 
8,000  and  18,000  feet  The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  white  color  and  shlnins, 
with  a  satiny  lustre,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  is  hard,  and  does  not  wirp. 
It  is  easily  worked  and  is  not  apt  to  split  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
use  in  the  parched  and  arid  climate  of  Tibet  and  the  Bhutias  make  firoo  it 
cups  and  spoons  and  many  other  useful  domestic  articlea.*'  (WaK,  Dic^ 
iionary  of  the  Bconomio  Products  of  India.) 

"A  large  shrub  or  a  small  tree,  ultimately  ovef  80  feet  high,  with  8ti£ 
very  thick,  somewhat  qparse  branches,  woolly  when  young.  Leaves  onl 
or  oblong,  6  to  12  inchea  long,  2i  to  6  inchea  wide  (aometimea  larger)* 
very  atout  thick,  and  strongly  veined,  the  upper  surface  dark  green, 
curiously  wrinkled,  but  otherwise  smooth,  the  lower  surface  covered  with 
a  dense,  rust-colored  felt ;  stalk  1  to  2  inchea  long.  Flowers  about  2  indiei 
across,  creamy  white,  shaded  with  lilac  and  marked  with  a  conspicooia 
dark-purple  blotch  at  the  base,  fragrant  produced  in  spring  Ih  laise 
terminal  clusters  6  to  8  inches  across,  the  flowers  tightly  packed  Corolla 
bell  shaped,  2  inches  long,  its  lobes  varying  in  number  from  eight  to  ten: 
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calyx  scarcely  observable;  stamens  12  to  16,  shorter  than  the  corolla; 
style  about  as  long  as  the  corolla,  stout,  and  sarmounted  by  the  large 
knobllke  stigma ;  flower  stalk  downy,  1  Inch  long. 

" Native  of  the  Himalayas;  Introdoced  about  1880.  This  la  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  genns,  but  not  very  hardy.  After  many  trials  it  has 
been  given  up  at  Kew  as  hopeless,  the  plants  lingering  for  years,  but 
always  in  a  miserable  condition.  Yet  in  the  Duchess  garden  at  Belvoir 
Castle  there  is  a  specimen  about  16  feet  high  now  in  perfect  health* 
although  it  suffered  in  the  great  frost  of  February,  1805.  But  this  garden 
is  elevated  and  is  in  tbe  form  of  an  amphitheater  facing  south,  a  very 
favorable  position  compared  with  low-ljring,  flat  country.  In  the  south 
coast  gardens  in  Ireland  and  In  Cornwall  it  is  perfectly  at  home."  (TF. 
J.  Bean,  rr0e9  mnd  ghruhM  Bofyiy  in  the  BHtieh  Ulee,  vol.  t,  p.  SS4.) 

39063.  Rhododendbon  tulgens  Hook.  f.     Ericaceie.      Bhododendron. 
"  A  small  tree  or  large  shrub  of  the  Nepal  and  Sikkim  Himalayas, 

found  at  altitudes  of  10,000  to  14,000  feet  The  wood  is  of  a  gray  color, 
darker  in  the  center,  and  moderately  hard  and  even  grained.*'  {Wait, 
Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,) 

"  An  evergreen  shrub,  6  to  12  feet  high,  with  stiff  bran<dies  and  peeling 
bark.  Leaves  oval,  8  to  4  inches  long,  1^  to  2  inches  wide,  rounded  at  the 
end  except  for  a  short,  abrupt  tip,  somewhat  heart  shaped  at  the  base, 
covered  beneath  with  a  thick,  reddish  brown  felt  Flowers  blood  ted, 
1  to  U  inches  across,  densely  packed  in  hemispherical  trusses  8i  inches 
wide.  Corolla  bell  shaped,  with  five  shaUow,  notched  lobes ;  calyx  very 
small,  shallowly  lobed;  stamens  10,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla,  not 
downy. 

"  Native  of  Nepal  and  Sikkim  at  10,000  to  14,000  feet ;  introduced  about 
1849.  This  species  is  very  similar  to  B.  eampanulaUtm  in  foliage,  but 
is  not  quite  so  hardy  nor  so  free  in  growth.  Its  flowers  are  the  richest 
red  of  any  hardy  species  except  J^.  thomsoni  (which  is  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent type)  and  R.  barhatum.  They  i^pear  during  March  and  April  and 
provide  a  feast  of  color  unequalled  in  cold  districts  so  early  in  the  year. 
A  suitable  spot  for  it  is  some  sheltered  outskirt  of  woodland,  especially 
where  the  flowers  may  be  protected  from  early  morning  sunlight  At 
Kew  the  various  titmice  are  very  fond  of  pecking  a  hole  through  the  base 
of  the  corolla,  presumably  to  get  at  the  honey.  An  ornamental  feature 
of  the  plant  is  th^  crimson  bracts  that  accompany  the  young  growth  in 
the  spring.**  (W,  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles, 
wl,  t,  p.  SS7-S58,) 

39064.  RHODODEnoBON  obandb  Wight    Bricacee.  Bhododendron. 
"A  tree  frequent  in  the  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of 

7,000  to  11,000  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  color  with  a  darker 
heartwood,  shining,  soft,  and  even  grained.'*  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the 
Bconom4e  Froduots  of  India.) 

30065.  Rhododendbon  lanatttm  Hook.  f.  Erlcacese.  Rhododendron. 
*'This  species  of  rhododendron  is  found  on  the  rocky  spurs  of  the 
humid  mountains  and  gullies  of  the  Sikltim  Himalayas  at  elevations  of 
10,000  to  12,000  feet.  It  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  the  trunk 
6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  stoutest  part,  irregularly  and  repeatedly 
branching.    The  branches  are  much  gnarled  and  bare  of  leq^ves.  and  are 
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Goverecl  with  a  dark-oolored  rugged  bark,  very  different  from  the  prevail- 
ing beautiful  papery  clothing  of  the  genug.  The  flowera  are  a  pale 
sulphur  color.'*    (J.  i>.  Hooker,  Rhododei^roHi  of  Sikklm-Himaiaya.) 

80066.    BHODODENnaoH  lepidotum  Walllch.    Bricacett.    Rhododendron. 

"  A  shrub  found  on  the  temperate  and  alpine  Himalayas,  from  Kashmir 
to  Bhutan  at  altitudes  between  8,000  and  15,000  feet  The  medicinal 
properties  of  this  plant  are  similar  to  those  of  B,  anthopogon  [S.  P.  L 
No.  39051].**     (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  ProductM  of  India.) 

**  A  low,  evergreen,  sometimes  nearly  deciduous  shrub»  usually  1  to  2 
feet  high  in  this  country,  but  said  to  be  4  feet  high  in  the  Himalayas; 
young  wood,  leaves,  leafstalk  and  flower  stalks  dotted  thiddy  with 
minute  scales.  Leaves  oblong,  1  to  11  inches  long,  about  one-half  indi 
wide,  only  hairy  on  the  margins  when  young.  Flowers  roey  crimson, 
produced  singly  or  a  few  together  during  June,  each  about  1  inch  across, 
flat  and  saucer  Aaped,  and  borne  on  a  stalk  1  to  1|  inches  long ;  corolla 
tube  very  short,  lobes  rounded.  Stamens  about  10,  hairy  toward  the 
base,  not  protruded;  calyx  lobes  one^ighth  inch  long,  rounded. 

"  Native  of  the  lofty  interior  ranges  of  the  Nepal  and  Sikkim  Hima- 
layas, up  to  16,000  f^et  altitude,  and  in  Yunnan.  It  is  hardy  at  Kew, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  interesting  of  dwarf  rhododendrons. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  mentions  varieties  With  golden-yellow  flowers  and 
^  greenish  yellow  flowers,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation.  Seeds 
are  frequently  borne."  (W.  /.  Bean,  Treee  amd  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
British  Isles,  vol.  t,  p.  966.) 

88067.    Rhododkndbon  snosmc  Don.    BrlcacesB.  Bhododendron. 

''A  small  and  elegant  shrub  found  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal  at  altitudes 
between  18,000  and  16,000  feet  The  natives  attribute  the  oppression 
and  headaches  attending  the  crossing  of  the  loftiest  passes  to  the  strongly 
resinous  odour  of  this  rhododendron.  A  useful  volatile  oil  of  no  less 
marked  character  than  that  of  the  American  Gaultheria  might  probably 
be  obtained  from  the  foliage  by  distillation."  (WaU,  Dictionary  of  the 
Boonomie  Products  of  India.) 

**A  dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  6  to  12  inches  high,  of  dose,  bushy  habit; 
young  shoots  densely  clothed  with  pale  bristles  and  minute  down. 
Leaves  oblong,  tapered  at  the  base,  rounded  si  the  apex,  three-eighths 
to  five-eighths  inch  long,  bristly  on  the  margins,  very  scaly  above,  rather 
glaucous  and  less  scaly  beneath.  Flowers  8  to  8  in  a  terminal  cluster; 
corolla  1  inch  across,  reddish  purple,  lobed  to  two-thirds  of  its  d^th; 
calyx  comparatively  large,  scaly  and  downy,  with  flve  ovate  lobes  one- 
fourth  inch  long;  stamens  hairy  at  the  base;  flower  stalk  scaly,  sloider, 
one-fourth  inch  long. 

**  Native  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  16,000  feet  The  plant  is  very  distinct 
In  its  bristly  character  and  strong  resinous  odor.  Introduced  in  1825, 
this  curious  alpine  species  is  now  very  rare.  It  thrives  well  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  but  in  the  South  misses  its  winter  covering 
of  snow  and  is  often  excited  into  growth  too  early.*'  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  voU  2,  p.  878-^9.) 
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38008.    JtBODOoanmaf  wiOHm  Hook.  1    Brlcaoe«.        Vhododendroa. 

"  TblB  spedM  has  very  handBome  tnuMOB  of  large,  palo  ytilow  ilowon. 
It  18  Tery  rare  In  ooUectloiis,  although  It  has  been  in  cultlTatioB  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  It  Is  found  growing  abundantly  in  woody 
▼alleys  in  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  spurs  of  all  the  mountains  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet**    (Gardener'i  ChrotiMe,  May  $1, 191$.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub  of  bushy  habit,  and  up  to  10  feet  high,  with  very 
leathery,  dark-green  leaves,  6  to  8  inches,  sometimes  more,  long,  2}  to 
3  inches  wide,  covered  beneath  with  a  reddish  brown  felt  Flowers  bell 
shaped,  pale  yellow,  blotched  on  the  upper  side  with  crimson,  about  li 
inches  acroas,  the  five  lobes  shallow,  notched,  and  reflexed.  Oalyx  lobes 
five,  shalloWj  broadly  triangular,  and,  like  the  flower  stalk,  which  is  1} 
inches  long,  hairy;  stamens  10,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  downy  at  the 
base;  ovary  clothed  with  a  white  felt;  style  smooth,  much  longer  than 
the  stamens. 

'*  Native  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  14,000  feet ;  very  rare  in  cultivation, 
but  existing  in  the  open  ground  in  Miss  A.  Mangles's  collection  at  Little- 
worth,  near  Farnham,  also  at  Kew  (under  glass).  It  is  a  rhododendron 
of  great  beauty  and  distinctness  in  Its  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  are 
borne  as  many  as  20  together  in  rather  loose  heads."  (Tf.  J.  Beafi, 
Tree*  and  Shrub$  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  S85-386.) 
88009.    BuBUS  sp.    Rosacea. 

88070.  Salix  tetbaspebma  Roxburgh.    Salicacee.  Willow. 
"  This  species  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  India  growing  at  altitudes 

of  2,000  to  7,000  feet.  This  thick-stemmed  willow  is  worthy  of  a  place 
on  banks  of  watercourses.  The  twigs  can  be  worked  into  baskets,  the 
wood  serves  for  gunpowder,  and  the  foliage  for  cattle  fodder.**  (MueUer, 
Select  BstrarTropical  Plants,  p.  488.) 

88071.  Salix  sp.  Salicacece.  Willow. 
88078.    Saussubea  oxltoidea  (DO.)  G.  B.  Clarke.    Asteracen. 

Distribution. — ^A  composite  growing  8  feet  tall  with  panicles  of  large, 
purple  flowers,  foimd  in  the  central  and  eastern  Himalayas  from  Qar- 
whal  to  Bhutan,  in  northern  India,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  to  11,000 
ftet 

88078.    Saussusea  sp.    Asteracee. 

88074.  Saxifbaoa  fubfubabcens  Hook.  1  and  Thoms.    Saxifragacee. 

Saztfrage. 
"This  beautiful  and  hardy  species  comes  from  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  where  it  was  discovered  growing  in  wet  places 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  14,000  feet  Though  closely  allied  to  the 
Himalayan  8.  Ugulata  and  the  Siberian  8.  crassifolia,  it  is  extremely 
different  from  and  far  more  beautiful  than  any  of  these  species.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  can  exceed  the  bright  glossy  green  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
elegantly  margined  with  red,  or  the  deep,  bright,  vinous  red-purple  of 
its  scape  and  inflorescence."     (Curti^s  Botanical  Magassine,  pi.  5066.) 

88075.  Sboum  asiaticum  (Don)  Sprengel.    Grassulacen. 

"  This  species  of  Sedum^  which  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  culti- 
vated in  Europe  and  possibly  In  America.    It  reaches  a  height  of  6  to  12 
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liMtieft,  t)ut  seems  to  suffer  from  the  ivetness  of  an  ordinary  border  In 
ipvteter  and  shoald  probably  be  wintered  under  i^an.  The  leaves  are 
•P0oflite,  linear,  ooars^  and  irregiriarly  toothed.  The  flowers,  whidi 
occur  in  compact,  globose  cjFmeSt  ste  yeliov  U&  <oolor  and  make  their 
apposrance  in  summer.  In  India  it  is  said  to  have  red  flowers.*'  {L.  H. 
Bailey,  OifoU^pedia  of  American  Hcriiciaimre^) 
89076.    SmuM  aosnuic  (L.)  Scopoli.    Oraasnlaoee. 

"This  8edum  is  a  neat*growing  plant,  suitable  tor  rockeries  or  the 
front  rows  of  borders.  It  reaches  a  height  of  8  to  10  inches,  the  leaves 
are  scattered  and  oblong,  the  flowers  are  greenish  purple.  In  a  terminal 
flat-topped  cyme  1  inch  across.  This  species  at  Sedum  may  be  found 
growing  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Himalayas.'*  (L.  H.  Bailey, 
Optiopedia  of  American  Horticulture.) 
S0077.    SELiinTic  TSNuiFOLnTic  Wallidi.    Aplacefi. 

"A  hardy  perennial  herb  with  finely  cut,  fernlike  foliage,  and  a  stem 
about  8  feet  high,  branched,  with  numerous  umbels  of  white  flowers.  The 
ultimate  segments  of  leaves  are  narrowly  lanceolate  and  acute.  This 
plant  was  offered  as  a  novelty  in  America  in  1899  and  later  recommended 
as  a  foliage  plant  for  single  lawn  specimens."  (L.  H,  Bailey,  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Horticulturie.) 
89078.  Senkgio  uncinellus  DO.  Asteracen; 
iSenecio  denH/lorui  Wall.) 

Distribution, — ^A    yellow-flowered    shrubby    sneeiewort    with    white- 
woolly  leaves,  found  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  central  and  western 
Himalayas  and  on  the  Khasi  Hills  in  India. 
89070.    Skvecio  baphanifouus  Wall.    Asteraceie. 
(Senecio  den*iflor%9  Wall.) 

Distribution. — ^A  yellow-flowered  herbaceous  perennial  of  the  aster 
family  with  lyrate-pinnatifld  leaves  and  red  pappus  on  the  fruiting  lieads, 
found  on  the  slopes  of  the  central  and  eastern  Himalayas  in  northern 
India  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  to  14,000  feet 

89080.  Sbkecio  scandeks  Buch.-Ham.    Asteracee. 

A  woody  climbing  plant  reaching  a  height  of  several  yards,  with  slen- 
der, somewhat  hairy  branches.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  grayish 
green,  short  stemmed,  lance-elliptlc  and  acute,  with  small  triangular 
teeth  on  the  margins,  and  are  either  simple  or  have  2  or  3  leaflets  at  the 
base.  The  yellow  flower  heads,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide, 
occur  in  lax  terminal  corymbs.  The  home  of  this  species  is  in  the  Hima- 
layas and  In  China.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  commonly  culti- 
vated 8.  scandens  Hort,  which  is  S,  mikanioides  Otto.  (Adapted  from 
Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Appendix 
III,  1910,  p.  82.) 

89081.  Sbnscio  sp.    Asteracese. 

89082.  SoRBUs  iNsiGins  (Hook,  f.)  Hedl.    Malaceft. 
(Pyrus  insiffni9  Hook,  f.) 

Distribution. — ^A  small  tree,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
genus,  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of 
8,000  to  11,000  feet. 
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38088.    PorPASTiA  A^nxAMB  (Rozlx)  King  and  Prate.    AnaoaWUacett. 
{Poupartia  foMU  UaofiL) 

89084.    Stephania  boturda  Lour.    Menlspermacee. 

Distributionr—A  climbing  shrub  with  peltate  leaves  and  umbels  of 
small  berries,  found  on  the  tropical  and  temperate  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas in  India,  and  in  Siam  and  Cochin  China. 

"  CurfnoP-UirfUuen,  Twining  shrubby  stem,  veiry  long,  unarmed,  gla- 
brous; leaves  peltate,  trigonal,  rounded,  pointed,  glabrous,  alternate, 
petioled;  flowers  dioecious,  in  oompound  lateral  umbels;  male  flowers, 
calyx  with  six  subacute  spreading  sepafts,  corolla  none ;  the  androedum 
is  represented  at  maturity  by  a  cylindrical  column  at  tlie  top  of  which  is 
found  a  circular  disk,  bordered  by  an  anther,  unique  in  appearance, 
opening  by  a  marginal,  horizontal,  and  continuous  fissure;  female 
flower,  calyx  with  one  lateral  sepal,  corolla  with  two  lateral  petals; 
ovary  unilocular,  1-ovuled ;  benry  small,  oval,  mono^permous.  The  large, 
rounded,  wrinkled,  tuberous  root  of  rusty  color,  with  filiform  rootlets,  is 
extremely  bitter  ^d  tonic."  (Lanessan,  Les  Planter  UiUe$  des  CoUmieM 
Francaiaea.) 

80085.    Thalictbum  vouolosum  DC.    Ranunculaceoe. 

"This  is  an  erect  rigid  shrub  found  in  the  temperate  Himalayas  at 
altitudes  between  5,000  and  8,000  feet  and  in  the  Khasi  Hills  at  4,000 
and  6,000  feet  The  root  of  this  plant  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
various  medicines  for  ague  and  as  a  tonic  in  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases.  The  root  of  this  species  contains  a  large  quantity  of  berberine 
that  is  so  combined  as  to  be  readily  soluble  in  water.*'  (Watt.  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Economic  Prodmots  of  India.) 

'         39086.    Tbachtditic  obtusiuscttlum  (DC.)  C.  B.  Clarke.    Apiaceie. 

Diatrihution,—An  herbaceous  perennial  related  to  the  parsnip,  grow- 
ing a  foot  high  on  the  Sikklm  Himalayas  In  northern  India,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,000  to  13,000  feet. 

80087  to  80098.     (Undetermined.) 

89093.  OxTSPOBA  PANicuLATA  (Dou)  DO. 

89094.  Hticbnodictyon  xxcelsum  (Roxb.)  Wallich, 

89095.  VENTiLAao  sp. 
80006.    MoBUs  sp. 

89097  to  39100.     (Undetermined.) 

89101.    Stacrts  sebicka  Wallich.    Menthacee. 

An  erect  herb,  2  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  usually  simple  stems ;  oblong, 
sharply  toothed  or  crenate  leaves;  and  purple-spotted  pink  flowers 
crowded  in  axillary  whorls,  forming  more  or  less  interrupted,  long, 
terminal  ^ikes.    The  plant  is  covered  with  long,  silky  hairs. 

Dittribution. — Weston  Asia  to  northern  India. 
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From  Darjiling,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  O.  N.  Gave»  Lloyd  Botanle  Otr- 
dens,  through  Mr.  Wilson  P<q;iaioe^  AsrUmltaral  Bzplorer  tor  the  Deinrt- 
ment  of  Agriealtnre. 

30108.    AisoTTLUB  AssAMicus  Orifflth.    .Sscolaoee. 
(Aeioulut  jmnduana  WalL) 

"This  Is  a  moderate-siEed  deddnous  tree,  found  in  northern  Bengil, 
in  the  Khasl  Hills,  Assam,  and  Burma,  ascending  to  4,000  feet  The 
leaflets  are  five  to  seven,  shortly  petioled.  Panicles  narrowly  lanceolate, 
nearly  e(iualing  the  leaves,  lower  pedie^  longer.  Petals  white  and  yel- 
low. The  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  close  grained^  but  very  rar^  used. 
It  weig^  about  86  pounds  per  cubic  foot"  (Watt,  DMUmary  of  the 
Economic  ProduaU  of  Ind4a,) 

80108.    Albtzsta  odobatissima  (L.  f.)  Benth.    Mlmosaces. 
For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  8880& 

80104L  Auubsu.  chinbnsis  (Osbeck)  MerrilL  MlmosacesB. 
(Alhigzia  9Hpulata  BolT.) 
"^A  large  deciduous,  fkut-growlng  tree,  met  wiMi  in  the  subalpine  tract 
from  the  Indus  eastward,  ascending  to  4,000  teet  in  Oudh,  Bengal,  Burma, 
and  South  India.  This  tree  is  attracting  considerable  attention  In 
AssauL  It  has  been  found  that  tea  flourishes  better  under  it  than  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  most  favorable  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that 
the  leaves  manure  the  soil ;  the  roots,  which  do  not  penetrate  de^,  tend 
to  open  up  the  soil,  while  the  shade  is  not  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  tea, 
the  leaves  dosing  at  night  and  during  the  early  morning.  The  gum  which 
flows  copiously  from  the  stem  is  used  by  the  Nepalese  for  sizing  their 
'Di^hne'  paper.  The  sapwood  of  this  tree  is  large  and  white,  while 
the  heartwood  is  brown  and  generally  not  durable.  The  wood  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cart  wheels,  wooden  bells,  and  in  Bengal  it  has  been 
tried  for  tea  boxes,  for  which  purposes  it  will  probably  be  well  suited." 
(Watt,  DioiUmary  of  the  Bconomio  Prodw>t9  of  India.) 

89105.    Bebbebis  kepalensis  (t)C.)  Spreng.    Bert)eridace86.     Barberry. 

''A  shrub  or  small  tree  with  large  or  small  leaves,  common  on  the  outer 
Himalayas,  from  the  Ravi  eastward  to  the  Khasl  and  Naga  Hills,  at 
altitudes  above  6,000  feet  A  yellow  dye  is  extracted  from  this  plant  by 
the  Bhutias  and  Nagas,  but  used  only  to  a  small  extent  'the  wood,  which 
has  a  handsome  yellow  color,  is  hard  and  might  be  used  for  inlaying;'' 
(Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Produot$  of  India.) 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  sometimes  20  feet  high  in  the  Himalayas,  but 
rarely  more  than  one-third  as  high  in  Britain.  Leaves  with  as  many  as 
25  leaflets,  usually  about  15.  Leaflets  dark,  glossy  green,  obliquely  ovate, 
lanceolate,  1}  to  4i  inches  long,  the  lowest  pair  broader  and  shorter  tiian 
the  others,  spine-toothed,  of  flrm  leathery  texture.  Flowers  y^ow,  borne 
in  slender  racemes  6  to  12  inches  long.  Berries  oval  or  nearly  globose, 
about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  blue-white  bloom. 

"  Native  of  the  Himalayas,  this  barberry  is  too  tender  to  thrive  well 
except  in  the  milder  parts  of  Britain  or  in  exceptionally  sheltered  spots. 
At  Kew  it  lives  but  a  short  time  out  of  doors,  although  it  has  succeeded 
well  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  gardens  of  Belvoir  Gastle  for  a  good  many 
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yean.  It  has  by  some  authorities  been  united  with  B.  Iwf^omHoa^  bnt  la 
sufficiently  dlBtingulshed  by  its  more  nnmerooB^  emaller.  even-alaed,  and 
more  tapering  leaflets  and  the  brilliantly  polished  upper  snrfaoeu  For 
the  milder  counties  It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub,  commencing  to  flower  as 
early  as  October,  but  at  its  best  in  March  and  April.  Several  forms  of  it 
exist,  some  of  which  approach  B.  fapotUca.''  {W.  J.  Bean,  TreeM  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  BritUh  Isles,  voL  1,  p.  fU.) 

80106.    CkMiTLus  FBBOX  Wallich.    Betulacee. 

**  This  is  a  small  tree,  native  of  Nepal  and  Slkklm,  found  growing  at 
altitudes  ranging  f^m  8^000  to  10,000  feet  The  fruit,  which  has  an 
edible  kernel,  Is  covered  with  a  prickly  cop.  The  wood  is  pinkish  white 
in  color,  moderately  hard  and  even  grained.*'  (Waitf  JHaUonary  of  the 
Economic  Products  of  India.) 

88107.  Ckaooa  oAHDini.  (DO.)  JEuntaa.    Fabacesu 
(Tephrosia  Candida  DO.) 

This  species,  which  is  a  close  ralatlon  of  Tepftroeia  purpfirea,  is  a 
shrub  which  attains  a  height  of  about  10  or  11  feet  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  soft  growth  and  covers  the  ground  well.  This  shrub  has  been 
very  well  reported  on  in  the  east  and  in  various  parts  of  the  West 
Indies.  A  characteristic  feature  is  its  long  tap  root  (Adapted  from 
BuUetin  of  the  Trinidad  Affriculturai  Sodety,  August  12,  1912,  and 
'Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India.) 

88108.  DiGEiiTSA  THALiOTBiFOLXA  (Wall.)  Hook.  1  and  Thoms.    Papav- 

eracoK. 
"  This  Bpedes  of  Dicentra  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas  and 
may  be  found  growing  from  Nepal  to  Bhutan  at  elevations  of  from  4,000 
to  8,000  feet  and  in  the  Khasi  Hills  at  6,000  feet  This  plant  U  very 
similar  to  D.  scandens  and  probably  not  spedflcally  distinct  but  the 
capsule  is  broader,  three-fourths  of  an  iuch  long,  thick,  fleshy,  and  very 
tardily  dehiscent  The  style  is  stouter  and  the  seeds  fln^  granulate 
near  the  hilum  and  coarsely  so  on  the  back.  It  is  common  in  Sikkim, 
and  the  pods  are  drier  and  most  dehiscent  at  higher  elevations."  (Hooker, 
Flora  of  British  India,  voL  1,  p.  121.) 

89109.  DnxBRiA  rntaotic a  Boxb.    DUleniaoen. 

"A  deciduous  tree  of  Oudh,  Bengal,  Assam,  OentraU  South  and  Western 
India,  and  Burma.  In  the  younger  trees  the  leaves  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  2  feet  in  length  and  the  flowers,  buds,  and  fruit  when  green, 
are  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  tree  flowers  in  March  and  April  and  later 
produces  a  berry  which  is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  acid  flavor  resembling 
that  of  Orewia  asiatiea.  The  wood  is  tough,  moderately  hard,  and  of  a 
reddish  gray  color.  The  wood  Is  used  in  the  construction  of  ships,  rice 
mills,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  which  is  of  very  good  quality. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  Poena  as  a  substratum 
for  thatching."    (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

89110.  Elaeocabpus  sikkiiiensis  Mast    Elaeocarpaceie. 

"A  tree  native  of  the  eastern  Himalayas  and  found  growing  at  Sikkim 
and  Assam  at  elevations  of  about  5,000  feet  The  leaves  are  glabrous, 
8  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide.  The  racemes  are  erect  half  the  length 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  pedicels  are  thinly  pilose.    The  flowers  are  about 
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<me-lialf  inifh  hi  diameter,  and  the  petals  are  cniieate  and  slighfly  allky 
at  the  tmek."    (Booker,  Flora  of  BrHUh  India,  vol.  1,  p.  402.) 
30111.    Ebiobotbta  FmoLATA  Hook.  f.    Malaceae. 

^  Thifl  plant  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  Himalayas  and  is  f oond  growing 
in  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  at  elevations  of  5,000  to  9,000  feet  The  leaves  are 
firmly  coriaceous  and  vary  from  6  to  0  inches  in  length  and  3  to  3i  inches 
in  width.  The  panicles  are  from  8  to  6  inches  in  length  and  broad, 
branched  from  the  base,  very  spreading  and  clothed  with  a  rosty 
tomentmn,  as  are  the  very  young  leaves  on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers 
are  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  Shortly  pediceled  and  not  crowded." 
(HwOier,  Flora  of  BrUMi  India,  vol.  t,  p.  rtO,) 

May  possibly  have  some  value  as  a  stock  for  the  loquat 
80112.    Bbtthbina  abbobisgens  Boxb.    Fabacen. 

"This  is  a  small,  moderate-sized  tree,  fbund  in  the  outer  Himalayas 
from  the  Ganges  to  Bhutan  up  to  7,000  f^t  in  the  Khasi  Hills.  This 
species  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for  brilliantly  colored  flowers.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  slightly  spongy."  {Watt,  DieHonary  of  ike  Moonomio  ProducU 
of  India.) 

30113.    Ficus  BENGALENSis  Liun.    Moraceae.  Banyan  tree. 

*'A  large  tree  found  in  the  subalplne  tract  and  lower  slopes  of  the 
Deccan  and  is  so  common  in  Mysore  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  arboreal  vegetation  in  many  parts  of  that  province.  This 
tree  attains  a  height  of  70  to  100  feet  and  sends  down  roots  from  its 
branches,  thus  indefinitely  expanding  its  horizontal  growth.  This  tree 
yields  an  inferior  rubber,  and  lac  is  also  collected  from  it.  A  coarse  rope 
is  prepared  from  the  bark  and  the  aerial  roots.  Paper  is  also  rqiorted  to 
have  formerly  been  prepared  in  Assam  from  the  bark  and  to  a  small 
extent  is  still  so  prepared  in  Madras.  The  milky  juice  is  externally  ap- 
plied for  pain  and  bruises  and  as  an  anodyne  application  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  when  cracked  or  inflamed.  It  Is  also  applied  to  the  teeth  and 
gums  as  a  remedy  for  toothache.  The  wood  is  of  a  grayish  color.  Is  mod- 
erately hard,  and  as  it  is  durable  under  water  it  Is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  well  curbs.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  boxes  and  door  panels." 
(Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Eoonomio  Products  of  India.) 

80114.  Fious  HOOKSBi  Miquel.    Moracee. 

A  tree  occasionally  found  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  and  ttie  Khasi 
Hills  at  altitudes  ranging  from  1,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  leaves  are  thinly 
coriaceous,  long  petioled,  broadly  elliptic  or  subobovate,  with  a  short, 
broad,  obtuse,  entire  cusp.  The  base  is  rounded  or  slightly  narrowed, 
8-nerved,  receptacles  in  axillary  pairs.  The  large  basal  bracts  are  united 
in  an  entire  cartilaginous  cup  which  ^ivelops  the  lower  third  of  the  ripe 
receptacle.     (Adapted  from  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  voi.  6,  p.  5i^) 

80115.  F&AXZNDS  ixouBUKDA  Wallich.    Oleacece.  Ash. 
"  This  is  a  large  deciduous  tree  found  growing  In  the  Himalayas  from 

the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  between  5,000  and  8,500  feet  A  concrete,  saccharine 
exudation  called  manna  is  obtained  from  the  stem  of  this  tree  and  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  the  olBcinal  manna.  The  sugar  contained  In  this 
exudation,  called  mannite,  differs  from  cane  and  grape  sugar  In  not  being 
readUy  fermentable,  though  under  certain  conditions  it  does  ferment  and 
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yields  a  quantity  of  alcoliol  yarying  in  strength  firom  18  to  88  per  cent 
Like  the  officinal  manna,  tliis  is  used  for  its  sweetening  and  slightly 
laxative  properties.  The  wood  is  white  with  a  reddish  tinge,  soft  to 
moderately  hard  in  structure,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  European 
ash.  This  tree  is  very  valuable  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oars, 
Jampan  poles,  ploughs,  platters,  spinning  wheels,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.*'     (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  88014  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
89110.    Qtnuba  nspalbnsis  DC.    Asteraceae. 

"A  tall,  handsome  species,  native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas  from 
Kumaon  to  Bhutan  at  altitudes  ranging  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  and  in  the 
Martaban  Mountains  near  Maulmein  at  altitudes  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  stem  is  as  thick  as  the  little  flasur,  and  the 
leaves  are  8  to  7  inches  in  length,  acuminate,  usually  irregular,  coarsely 
toothed,  and  broadly  pubescent  on  both  surfaces."  (JSooker,  Flora  of 
British  India,  vok  S,  p.  587.) 

30117.    Htfebicum  oblongifouum  Ghoisy.    Hypericaceee. 
(Hypericum  cemuum  Roxb.) 

"A  glabrous  shrub,  8  to  6  feet  in  height,  native  of  the  western  temperate 
Himalayas  from  Kumaon  to  Slkkim  at  altitudes  ranging  from  5,000  t6 
7,000  feet  The  branches  of  this  species  are  cylindrical  in  form,  glaucous 
when  young,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  minutely  dotted,  are  sessile  and 
range  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length.  The  cymes  are  3  to  5  flowered  and 
terminal,  while  the  flowers  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  nt  first  white,  then 
gradually  turning  to  yellow."  (Booker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol. 
i,  p.  25S.) 

80118.    Htfebicum  patulum  Thunb.    HypericacetB. 

*'  This  is  a  small,  glabrous  shrub  found  growing  throughout  the  temper- 
ate Himalayas  from  Bhutan  to  Ohamba  and  in  the  Khasi  Hills.  The 
scented  seeds  of  this  species  are  employed  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in 
Patna,  to  which  place  they  are  exported  from  Nepal."  (Watt,  Dictionary 
of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

"A  dwarf  shrub  in  this  country  [England],  but  said  to  grow  as  high 
as  6  feet  in  Japan  and  the  Himalayas.  Leaves  1  to  2}  inches  long,  ovate, 
deep  green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  2  inches  across,  borne  in 
a  cyme  at  the  end  of  the  shoot ;  petals  bright  golden  yellow,  overlapping, 
roundish-;  sepals  broadly  ovate,  one-third  inch  long.  Stamens  in  five 
bundles. 

"  Introduced  to  Kew  from  Japan  by  Oldham  in  1802 ;  a  native  of  China 
and  the  Himalayas.  The  type  is  not  absolutely  hardy,  and  almost  always 
has  its  stems  cut  back  to  ground  level  during  the  winter.  These  spring 
up  again  the  following  season  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  and  flower  from  July 
to  October.  After  a  few  years  the  shoots  are  apt  to  become  more  and 
more  weakly  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  stock  from  cut- 
tings. The  only  species  with  which  it  can  be  confounded  are  H.  hook- 
erianum,  from  which  it  dlifers  in  the  branchlets  being  two-edged,  espe- 
cially Just  beneath  the  flowers;  JET.  lysimachioides,  which  has  narrow, 
linear-lanceolate  sepals;  and  H.  uralum,  with  flowers  half  the  size."  (W. 
J.  Bean,  Trees  and  ShruJfs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  1,  p.  6S9.) 
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89110.    iNDiQOFtBA  D08UA  Hamlltoa    FatmoMB. 

"This  is  a  shrub  of  the  temperate,  central,  and  eastern  Himalayas 
from  Simla  to  Bhutan  and  Assam  at  altitudes  ranging  from  8,000  to  8,000 
f^et  The  flowers  of  this  Indigofera  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  Kangra  as  a 
potherb.  This  spedes  is  prized  as  fodder  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  buf- 
faloes are  also  said  to  be  Texy  fond  of  it"  (Watt,  Dictionmry  of  the  Boo- 
nomio  Prodvctt  of  India,) 
89120.    Jasmiiiuic  hxtmiue  Unn.    Oleacen.  Jasmine. 

"  A  small,  erect,  rigid  shrub,  native  of  the  subtropical  Himalayas  from 
Kashmir  to  N^ml,  at  altitudes  of  2»000  to  6^000  feet;  found  also  in  South 
India  and  Ceylon,  from  2,000  to  0,000  feet  It  is  widely  cultivated 
throughout  the  gardens  in  India.  In  the  Kuram  Vall^  a  yellow  dye  is 
extracted  from  the  roots,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  fact  should  be  un- 
known to  the  hill  tribes  in  India,  where  the  plant  is  equally  abundant 
A  dyestuff,  much  used  in  Ghittagong  under  the  name  of  /«ri  may,  how- 
ever, possibly  be  derived  from  this  Jasmine.  like  many  other  jasmines, 
this  species  bears  flowers  which  yield  an  aromatic  essential  oil  used  in 
native  perfumery.  The  milky  Juice  which  exudes  on  an  incision  In  the 
bark  of  this  plant  is  alleged  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  the  un- 
healthy lining  walls  of  chronic  sinuses  and  flstnias."  (Watt,  DictUmory 
of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

**  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  nearly  always  temate  leaves  and  one  to  four 
flowers  on  a  stalk.  It  was  cultivated  by  Capt  Tradescant  in  16S6,  but  be- 
ing rather  tender  and  not  so  ornamental  as  either  revolutum  or  uHUlichi- 
anum,  has  probably  disappeared  from  cultivation.  It  used  to  be  known 
as  Italian  fatnUne/'  (W.  J.  Bean,  Tree$  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the 
BHtish  Isles,  vol,  1,  p.  662.) 
89191.    Lauboobbabus  acuminata  (Wall.)  Boemer.    Amygdalaoese. 

(Prunus  acuminata  Hook,  f.)  Gheny. 

Distribution, — ^An  evergreen  cherry  30  to  40  feet  high  with  drooping 
racemes  of  yellowish  white  flowers,  found  on  the  temperate  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  from  N^[>al  to  Sikkim  in  northern  India  at  an  altitude  of 
6,000  to  7,000  feet 
89199.    Mallotub  mEPALKNsis  Muell.  Arg.    Buphorbiaceae. 

"  This  is  a  small  tree  of  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the  Himalayas 
from  Nepal  to  Sikkim  and  may  be  found  growing  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  and  in  the  Khasi  Hills  at  from  4,000  to  5.000 
feet  The  wood  is  white  and  soft  and  makes  growth  moderately  fast. 
flve  rings  to  the  inch  radius.**  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Prod- 
ucts of  India,) 

89198.    MxiBOiciA  rLOBiBURDA  (O.  Don)  Kuntze.    Fabacee, 
(Desmodium  floribundum  G,  Don.) 

Distribution,— A  shrubby  legume  witii  trifoliate  leave»  and  ocH>ions 
racemes  of  large  pink  flowers,  found  on  the  troplGal"  and  MMpwate  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  up  to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  >and  In  the  Khasi  Hills 
.    in  India. 

89194.    MxiBOMiA  mjAsroLXA  (G.  Don)  Kuntse.    Flibaceft. 
(Desmodium  tiiiaefolium  O.  Don.) 

**  A  large  deciduous  shrub  of  the  Himalayas  ftom  the  Iiidus  to  Nepal. 
found  growing  at  elevations  of  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet    It  is  also  said 
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to  be  met  with  In  Tavoy.  Tbe  bark  of  this  tree  yields  an  excellent  fiber 
which  Is  extensively  employed  tn  rope  making  and  In  many  parts  of  the 
Himalayas  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  roots  are  con- 
sidered carminatiye,  tonic,  and  diuretic  and  are  also  used  in  cases  of 
bilious  complaints.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color  with  a  dark 
center.  The  leaves  afTord  a  useful  fodder."  {Watt,  DicUonmry  of  the 
Boonomio  Products  of  India.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  89023  for  previous  introduction  and  description. 
89125.    MiOHKLiA  OATHCABTU  Hook.  1  and  Thoma    Magnoliaceie. 

"  This  is  a  large  tree  which  is  found  in  the  temperate  forests  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  The  sapwood  is 
large  and  white  in  color,  while  the  heartwood  is  a  dark  olive  brown 
and  moderately  hard.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  used  for  planking 
and  would  do  well  for  tea  boxes.**  {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Boonomio 
ProductM  of  India.) 

89186.  OsBKcxiA  STELLATA  Dou.    MelastomacefB. 

"  One  of  the  29  species  of  melastomaceous  plants  which  are  found  in 
the  Indian  peninsula.  They  are  mostly  herbs,  sometimes  shrubs,  and 
are  worth  cultivating  on  account  of  their  beautiful  flowers;  otherwise 
Oiey  are  of  little  economic  value.  This  species  is  a  small  shrub,  native  of 
the  eastern  Himalayas  and  the  Khasi  Hills  at  altitudes  ranging  from 
4,000  to  8,000  feet,  common  about  Daijiling.  The  wood  is  light  brown 
and  moderately  hard."  {Wati^  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of 
India.) 

89187.  PiKBis  viLLOSA  Hook.  f.    Bricacen. 

''This  is  a  small  tree  resembling  P.  ovalifolia  in  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits.  It  is  a  native  of  the  alpine  Himalayas  at  altitudes  ranging  from 
9,000  to  10^000  feet  The  leaves  are  hardly  more  villous  beneath  than 
in  some  forms  of  P.  ovalifoHa.  The  calyx  teeth  are  very  narrow  down- 
wards, only  shortly* connate;  the  corolla  is  rather  wider,  but  not  defi- 
nitely separated  by  the  absence  of  horns  at  the  apex  of  the  filament" 
(Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  S,  p.  461.) 

89188.  PiPTANTHUS  NKPALENsiB  (Hook.)  Swoot    FabacesB. 
See  8.  P.  I.  No.  80043  for  description. 

89189.  PiTTOSFOBUic  FLOBiBX^NDiTM  Wight  and  Amott.    Pittosporacett. 

''A  small  tree  found  in  the  subtropical  Himalayas,  from  Sikkim  to 
CtarhwaU  ascending  to  5,000  feet  on  the  hills.  The  medicinal  virtues 
and  utilization  of  this  plant  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  The 
bark  is  bitter  and  aromatic  and  is  said  by  the  natives  to  possess  nar- 
cotic properties.  The  plant  contains  an  aromatic  resin,  yellow  in  color 
and  having  very  tenacious  properties.  The  wood  is  light  colored,  strong 
and  tough,  but  of  small  size."  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Boonomic  Prod- 
ucts of  India.) 

89180.    BiTBUS  NiVKUS  Thunb.    Boeaceie.  Baspberry. 

''This  is  a  large,  rambling,  very  valuable  plant  met  with  in  the  tem- 
perate Himalayas,  from  Kashmir  to  Sikkim,  at  altitudes  between  5,000 
and  10,000  feet,  and  also  on  the  Khasi  Hills,  in  the  western  peninsula. 
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on  tbe  higher  Ghats  from  Kanara  southward,  in  Borma  and  Oeylon.  The 
fruit,  which  is  red,  orange,  or  of  a  glaucous  blue-black  color,  is  some- 
what dry,  but  yery  palatable.  Large  (quantities  are  imported  into  the 
bazaars  of  the  hill  stations  for  sale  to  Europeans.  The  fruit  of  this 
species  Is  similar  In  flavor  to  the  common  English  blackberry,  but  vastly 
superior  and  its  cultivation  might  be  rendered  very  productive.  The 
use  of  this  species  as  a  hedge  plant  is  also  recommended."  {Watt,  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  32453  and  38574  for  previous  introductions. 

30131.  RuBUB  PBDUNcuuMUS  Don.    Rosacste.  Baspberry. 
(Rubus  niveuB  WalL) 

"A  large,  rambling  shrub  met  with  in  the  temperate  Himalayas,  from 
Kashmir  to  Bhutan,  at  altitudes  between  6,000  and  10,000  feet  on  the 
west,  and  5,000  to  11,000  feet  on  the  east  This  species  yields  a  fruit 
which  is  very  succulent  and  pleasantly  tasted.  It  is  yellowish  or  reddish 
brown  in  color.*'    (Wait,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

See  8.  P.  L  No.  38575  for  previous  introduction. 

30132.  BuBUS  rANicm^TUS  Smith*    Bosacen.  Kaapberry. 

"A  very  rambling  climber,  which  has  all  the  parts,  except  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  covered  with  a  dense  tomentum.  It  Is  found  in 
the  temperate  Himalayas  from  Hazara  to  Sikklm,  at  altitudes  between 
3,000  and  8,000  feet,  and  in  the  KhasI  Mountains  between  4,000  and 
5,000  feet.  The  fruit  consists  of  numerous  large,  round,  black  drupes 
and  is  edible  but  Insipid  in  flavor.  The  wood  is  soft  and  porous  with 
very  large  medullary  rays."  {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products 
of  India.) 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  23870  and  38576  for  previous  introductions. 

30133.  SORBUS  cusFiDATA  (Spsch)  Hedlund.    Malacei^ 
{Pyrus  vestita  Wall.) 

"A  deciduous  tree  which  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  Himalayas  and 
may  be  found  growing  from  Oarhwal  to  Sikkim  at  altitudes  between 
0,000  and  10,000  feet.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  is  sometimes  used  as 
food."     (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

**A  deciduous  tree  of  large  size  in  a  wild  state,  but  rarely  seen  more 
than  35  feet  high  under  cultivation.  The  habit  is  rather  gaunt ;  branches 
few,  thick,  covered  when  young  with  a  white  wool,  which  afterwards 
falls  away,  leaving  the  shoots  of  a  smooth,  purplish  brown.  Leaves  oval 
or  ovate,  5  to  7  (sometimes  0)  inches  long  by  2}  to  5  Inches  vride,  the 
margins  toothed,  sometimes  doubly  so  or  slightly  lobed;  upper  surface 
covered  at  flrst  with  a  white  cobweblike  dovra,  but  soon  becoming  smooth, 
lower  surface  covered  with  a  persistent  thick  felt,  at  flrst  white  or  yel- 
lowish white,  becoming  grey  later ;.  nerves  parallel,  in  10  to  17  pairs ; 
stalk  one-third  to  1  inch  long.  Flowers  white,  flve-ei^ths  inch  across, 
produced  in  late  May  or  early  June  in  substantial  corymbs  2  to  8  Inches 
wide ;  petals  woolly  within ;  stalks  and  calyx  very  wooUy. 

"  Native  of  the  Himalayas,  introduced  in  1820,  and  the  most  striking 
in  its  foliage  of  all  the  whitebeam  group.  Although  nearly  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  it  was  flrst  brought  into  cultivation,  very  few  specimens  of 
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39102  to  39141— Continued. 

large  sisse  exist  in  this  country  [England].  The  largest  of  these  which  I 
know  is  at  Buckland  St.  Mary,  Ohard,  whidi  a  few  years  ago  was  nearly 
40  feet  high.  It  grows  well  for  some  years,  and  then  suddenly  and  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  will 
droop  and  die."  {W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,  vol.  2,  p,  299y  under  Pyrus  vestita,) 

30134.  SoBBus  iNsiGN^B  (Hook.  f.)  Hedl.  MalaceiB. 
{Pyrus  insiffnis  Hook,  f.) 
"A  small,  very  robust  tree,  native  of  the  Slkkim  Hlnulayas  at  alti- 
tudes ranging  from  8,000  to  11,000  feet  The  branchlets  are  nearly  as 
thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  the  bud  scales  are  rigid,  chestnut  brown  !n 
color  and  shining.  The  younger  parts  are  clothed  with  long,  rather  silky, 
rusty  brown  wool,  while  the  older  parts  are  glabrous."  (Hooker,^  Flora' 
of  British  India,  vol.  2,  p.  S77.) 

80135.    SoBBus  MiGBOPHTLLA  Wcuzlg.    MslBcee.  ^ 

{Pyrus  microphylla  Wall.) 
"This  Pyrus,  which  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas  at 
altitudes  of  10,000  to  14,000  feet,  is  possibly  only  a  form  or  young 
state  of  P.  foliolosa  or  aucuparia,  but  a  very  much  more  slender,  sub- 
scandent  plant  with  more  deeply  serrate  leaflets.  The  Sikklm  variety 
of  this  plant  has  red  flowers,  and  the  fruits  are  white  or  pale  blue  in 
color."     {Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  «,  p.  S76.) 

39136.  PouPABTiA  AxiLLABis  (Roxb.)  King  and  Prain.  Anacardlacea\ 
{Poupartia  fordii  Hemsl.) 
"This  is  a  rather  common  tree  at  low  altitudes  in  western  Hu]ieli 
and  in  Szechwan,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  valleys.  It  grows  from  15 
to  26  meters  tall  and  the  trunk  Is  often  a  meter  in  diameter  near  the  bJiKe. 
The  branches  are  massive  and  form  an  oval  or  rounded  head;  the  bark 
is  grey,  deeply  fissured  and  persistent;  the  leaves  are  deciduous.  Thu 
flowers  are  polygamodioeclous ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
in  many-flowered  panicles  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  scales  and 
also  from  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  the  unisexual  flowers,  and  are  borne  In  short 
racemes  which  are  commonly  1-flowered  by  abortion  and  never  mure 
than  8  or  4  flowered.  The  leafy  shoots  bearing  panicles  of  unisexual 
flowers  look  very  much  like  branches  of  Rhus  succedanea  L.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  yellow,  oval,  from  2.5  to  8  cm.  long,  rounded  on  the  sum- 
mit It  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese.  The  vernacular  name  is  *  Hsuan  tsao:  " 
{Sargent,  Plantae  WHsonianae,  vol.  2,  p.  172-179,  under  Spondias 
axillaris.) 

30137.  Stybax  hookebi  Clarke.    Styracaces. 

"This  is  a  small  tree  frequently  met  with  in  Sikklm  and  Bhutan  nt 
altitudes  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet.  The  wood  is  white,  close  grained, 
and  moderately  hard."  {Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of 
India.) 

30138.  Sticflocos  thkactolia  Don.     Symplocaces. 

"An  erect  tree  of  the  eastern  Himalayas,  from  Nepal  to  Bhutan,  oc- 
curring at  altitudes  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet    It  Is  also  common  in 
n478''— 17 6 
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the  Khasl  HULb  and  in  Martaban.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  used  as 
an  auxiliary  in  dyeing  with  Morinda  tinctoria  and  Iac.  The  wood  is 
white  and  soft  and  is  used  for  fuel  and  for  rough  house  posts.'*  {Watt, 
Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India.) 

30139.    Talauma  hodgsoici  Hook.  f.  and  Thorns.    Magnoliacee. 

"  One  of  the  15  species  of  Magnoliacee  which  are  distributed  through- 
out the  Tropics  of  eastern  Asia,  Japan,  and  South  America.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  India  and  may  .be  found  in  the  forests  of  the  SilLkim 
Himalayas  and  the  Khasi  Hills  at  elevations  ranging  from  4,000  to 
5,000  feet.  The  wood  is  very  soft  and  even  grained,  and  weighs  about  21 
pounds  per  cubic  foot"  (Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Bconomic  Products  of 
India.) 

39140.  TBACHTCABPT78  MABnAiCA  (Wall.)  Weudl.    Phoenicaceee.    Palm. 
See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38739  for  previous  introduction. 

39141.  Vaccinium  glauoo-albuic  Hook.  f.    Vacdniacen. 

Distribution.— A  shrub  with  large  white  persistent  bracts  under  the 
pinkish  flowers  which  are  borne  in  dense  racemes,  found  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  7,600  to  10,000  feet,  from  Sikkim  to 
Bhutan,  in  northern  India. 

"An  evergreen  shrub,  2  to  4  feet  high ;  young  stems  smooth.  Leaves 
stifir  and  hard  in  texture,  oval  or  ovate,  1}  to  21  inches  long,  five-eighths 
to  li  inches  wide;  pointed,  with  b^istlel^ke  teeth  on  the  margins,  green 
and  smooth  above,  of  a  vivid  blue-white  and  slightly  bristly  on  the  mid- 
rib beneath.  Racemes  slightly  downy,  2  to  3  inches  long,  produced 
from  the  leaf  axils  and  conspicuous  for  their  large,  persistent,  blue- 
white  bracts,  edged  with  bristles.  Corolla  pinkish  white,  one-fourth 
inch  long,  cylindrical;  calyx  smooth,  shallowly  lebed.  Berries  one-third 
inch  in  diameter,  globose,  black,  covered  with  blue-white  bloom. 

"  Native  of  the  Himalayas  at  9,000  to  10,000  feet  altitude,  only  hardy 
in  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  vivid  blue- 
white  bloom  on  the  fruit,  bracts,  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves.*' 
{W.  (/.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,  vol.  2,  p.  626.) 

39142,  CouMAROuNA  ODORATA  Aublet.    Fabacero.        Tonka  bean. 
(Dipteryx  odorata  Willd.) 

From  La  Ouayra,  Venezuela.  Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Voetter. 
American  consul,  who  received  them  from  the  consular  agent  at  Ciudad 
Bolivar.    Received  August  5,  1914. 

For  previous  introduction  and  description,  see  S.  P.  L  No.  35804. 

39143.  ViONA  SINENSIS  (Tomer)  Savi.    Fabacese.  Cowpea. 

From  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Union  of  South  Africa.  Presented  by 
Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy.    Received  July  30,  1914. 

"  Known  as  imboomba  among  the  Zulus  and  grown  by  them  for  food.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  rank  grower  and  prolific  bearer ;  the  49  seeds  w«re  taken  from  3 
pods.  It  is  grown  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Pondoland,  and  should  prove  useful 
in  Florida  and  elsewhere  in  the  Gulf  States."     (Davy.) 
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39144.    Magadamia  tbrnifolia  Mueller.    Proteaceso. 

Queensland  nut. 

From  Sydney,  Australia.    Purchased  from  Anderson  &  Ck).    Received  at 
the  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station,  Ghico,  Cal.,  August  4,  1914. 
For  description  see  S.  P.  I.  No.  18382. 

For  illustrations  of  the  tree,  foliage,  and  flowers  of  the  Queensland  nut,  see 
Plates  VI  and  VII. 

39146.    Malus  sylvestris  Miller.    Malacese.  Apple. 

From  Sophia,  Bulgaria.    Presented  by  Mr.  Alarlcus  Delmard.    Received 
August  11,  1914. 
*'  Scions  of  the  apples  which  have  been  found  immune  from  Schiafoneura 
lanuginosa.    Dr.  Lambreff  informs  me  that  he  has  experimented  with  these  in 
orchards  infested  with  that  blight,  and  that  while  the  other  varieties  all  suf- 
fered, these  have  remained  immune."     (Delmard.) 

39146.  Amorphophallus  gigantbus  Blume.    Arace«. 

From  Medan,  Deli,  Sumatra.    Presented  by  Mr.  L.  P.  De  Bussy.    Received 

August  11,  1914. 

VUiribution. — ^An  herbaceous  perennial  which  sends  up  from  a  large  bulb 

an  enormous  plnnatifld  leaf  and  a  purplish  spathe  9  inches  long  surrounding 

a  white  spadiz,  which  is  followed  by  a  large  red  fruit;  found  in  Java  and 

Borneo. 

39147.  GossTFixTM  BARBADENSE  L.    Malvacese.  Cotton. 

From  Lima,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Martin  Lynch.    Received  July  1, 
1914. 
"Mit  Afifi  cotton.- 

39148.  Oryza  sattva  Jj.    Poaceee.  Sice. 

From  Lima,  Peru.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  Martin  Lynch.    Received  July  30, 
1914. 
"Rice  s^ed  called  Carolina  ih  the  northern  part  of  Peru,  and  cultivated  in 
the  valley  of  Pacasmayo  and  Lambayeque."     (Lynch.) 

39149  to  39151.    Hordeum  vulgare  L.    Poacese. 

Peruvian  barley. 

From  Peru.  Presented  by  Mr.  William  W.  Handley,  American  consul  gen- 
eral, Callao,  Peru.  Received  August  5,  1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr. 
Handley. 

30149.    "Peruvian  barley  grown  in  the  southern  district  of  Arequipa, 
Peru." 

39150.  "Peruvian  barley  grown  In  the  southern   district  of  Guzco, 
Peru." 

39151.  "Peruvian  barley  grown  in  the  southern  district  of  Jullaca, 
Peru." 

39152  and  39153. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Reed,  acting  super- 
intendent, Slngalong  Experiment  Station.  Received  August  7,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Reed. 
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39162  and  S916S--Ck)ntinued.    (Qnoted  notes  by  Mr.  H.  R  Beed.) 
39158.    TuncuM  Assnvuic  L.    Poacee.  Wlieat. 

{Triticum  vulgare  VllL) 

**  Spanish  Zarraceno  or  Candeal.  Grown  in  Gagayan  ProTince.  Intro- 
duced into  the  Philippines  50  years  ago.  Is  planted  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season ;  is  grown  on  highlands  and  matures  in  90  days." 

Candeal  is  recognized  in  Argentina,  where  it  is  commonly  grown,  as  a 
▼ariety  of  T.  durum  Desf.    This  number,  however,  is  T.  aestivum  L. 
89153.    GossTPiuM  sp.    Malvaceae.  Kidney  cotton. 

"A  plant  3  to  9  feet  high,  flowers  large,  yellow.  Is  cultivated  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  grows  wild  in  the  Philippines.  Samples  of  fiber 
were  sent  to  cotton  firms  in  the  United  States,  and  comments  were  very 
favorable." 

39154.  Bambos  sp.    Poaceie.  Bamboo. 

From  Burma,  India.    Presented  by  Rev.  Robert  Harper,  American  Baptist 
Mission,  Pyinmana.    Received  August  8,  1914. 
"The  bamboo  from  which  I  gathered  the  seeds  was  not  very  large,  but  it 
was  tall  and  graceful.    Several  bunches  were  in  seed,  but  I  collected  the  best 
bunches."    (Harper,) 

39155.  Makgifera  ikdioa  L.    Anacardiacese.  Mango. 
From  Mount  Coffee,  Liberia,  Africa.    Presented  by  Ifr.  Henry  O.  Stewart 

Received  August  18,  1914. 

39156.  RidKus  ooMMUNifl  L.    Euphorbiacese.  Castor  bean. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Reed,  acting  superin- 
tendent, Slngalong  Experiment  Station.    Received  August  7,  1914. 

39157.  Medigago  sativa  L.    Fabacese.  Alfalfa. 
From  Stockholm,  Sweden.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Harris,  American 

consul  general.  Received  August  19,  1914. 
''Alfalfa  seed  in  this  country  is  called  Bid  Lucerne  or  Medicago  sativa.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  same  is  imported  from  Germany,  but  that  the 
actual  country  of  origin  is  Hungary.  Alfalfa  is  grown  in  Sweden,  but  the  seed 
does  not  ripen.  While  still  green  it  is  cut  and  used  as  fodder  or  for  mixing 
with  other  animal  feeds."    (HarriB.) 

39158  to  39162.    Zea  mays  L.    Peace®.  Com. 

From  Yachowfu,  China.    Presented  by  Dr.  Edgar  T.  Shi^ds,  West  CWde 

Baptist  Mission,  who  received  them  from  Mr.  Toh  Peh  Tin,  Lusan,  near 

Tachow.    Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  Shields. 

39158.  "  No.  1.  Tellow  com,  planted  about  April  6,  or  may  be  planted 
10  days  earlier  or  later.  They  reckon  that  this  is  the  very  best  variety 
for  feeding  cattle.  The  country  people  make  com  cakes  of  the  meal 
mixing  the  same  with  boiling  water  and  aftenvards  either  J[>aking  or 
steaming  the  cake.  They  say  that  cakes  made  of  this  variety  of  com 
digest  more  slowly  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  but  the  flavor  of  the 
cake  is  good.  This  corn  ripens  in  about  100  days  after  planting.  They 
plant  from  three  to  five  grains  in  a  hill,  afterwards  thinning  it  out  to 
two  stalks.*' 
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Plate  VII. 


Foliage  and  Flowers  of  the  Queensland  Nut  (Macadamia  ternifolia  Mueller), 
AS  Grown  in  Florida.   (See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39144.) 

The  leaves  are  evergreen  and  of  a  thick,  tough  character,  givii^  the  tree  an  attractive  appearance. 
(Fhotographed,  natural  size,  by  WiisonTopenoe,  Miami,  Fla.,  AprU  18, 1915;  P16345FS.) 
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Plate  VIIL 


Spathodea  campanulata  Beauv.,  a  Strikingly  Handsome  Ornamental  Tree  for 
Florida.    (See  S.  P.  I.  No.  39222.) 

This  tall,  straight  tree  from  western  tropical  Africa  has  succeeded  remarkablv  well  in  India  and 
Java  as  a  shside  tree.  Originally  brought  from  Jamaica  bv  Mr.  W.  J.  Matheson,  it  is  now  the 
largest  specimen  in  the  United  States.  With  its  large,  bright  orange-red  flowers  produced  at  the 
tips  of  tne  branches,  it  is  very  ornamental  and  conspicuous  at  a  distance.  (Photographed  by 
Wilson  I'openoe,  at  Four  Way  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Matheson,  Coooanut  Grove,  Fla., 
AprU  15,  1916;  P16716FS.) 
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39158  to  3916S^-Continued.     (Quoted  notes  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Shields.) 
89159.    "No.  2.     White  corn,  planted  about  April  5.     It  has  u  fiuer 
taste  and  digests  easier  than  No.  1." 

39160.  "No.  3.  Red  com,  planted  aboat  April  5.  The  taste  resembles 
that  of  the  yellow  or  No.  1  [S.  P.  I.  No.-  89158].  This  is  the  best  variety 
for  making  their  whisky,  which  is  a  very  intoxicating  drink.  Whislcy 
is  also  made  from  No.  1,  but  this  is  the  variety  most  used." 

39161.  *'  No.  4.  Red  and  yellow  striped.  The  same  as  ^No.  1,  except 
for  the  color.'* 

89162.  "No.  6.  White  com.  This  variety  is  to  be  planted  10  to  15 
days  later  than  the  other  varieties  (which  are  planted  about  April  5). 
The  taste  is  very  good,  and  the  com  is  very  gelatinous." 

39163.  NioonANA  tabactum  L.    Solanace®.  Tobacco. 
From  the  Philippine  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Reed,  acting  super- 
intendent, Singalong  Experiment  Station.    Received  August  7,  1914. 

"A  variety  of  tobacco  commonly  grown  in  Gagayan  Valley.  Plants  grow  4 
feet  high,  leaves  large.^'     {Reed.) 

39164.  Persea  amerioana  Miller.    Lauraceas.  Avocado. 

{Persea  graiissima  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Tumbala,  Chiapas,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  Stanford  N.  Moreson. 
Received  August  26,  1914. 

39165.  Sacgharttm  officinabum  L.    Poace».  Sugar  cane. 
From  Brisbane,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  Leslie  Gordon  Oorrie.    Re- 
ceived August  26,  1914. 

**Qu€iC80foca,  The  standard  fodder  cane  grown  here  for  stock  food  purposes 
and  known  as  the  Indian  cane.  Amongst  other  seedlings  tested  for  this  purpose 
we  have  secured  one  that  from  all  points  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old 
standard.  I  am  sending  some  cuttings  which  you  will  be  able  later  on  to  dis- 
tribute to  some  of  your  Southern  States.  We  have  foand  it  here  of  superior 
value  from  the  standpoints  of  food  value,  softness,  hardiness  against  low  tem- 
peratures, and  weight  per  acre.    It  is  a  prodigious  yielder."     {Carrie,) 

39166  and  39167.    Pennisetum  spp.    Poacese. 

From  Salisbury,  Rhodesia.    Presented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Received  August  24,  1914.  « 

89166.  Pen  NTSETUM  scHiMPERi  Richard.  Napier's  fodder  grrass. 

89167.  Pennisetum  macboubum  Trinius.  M'fufu  errass. 
Distrihution, — ^A  perennial  grass  growing  3  feet  or  more  high  in  the 

central  and  coast  region  of  South  Africa. 

39168  and  39169. 

From  Sibpur,  Calcutta,  India.    Presented  by  the  superintendent.  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.    Received  August  24,  1914. 

89168.  Mebope  angitlata  (Willd.)  Swingle.    Butacen. 
{Citru8  ipngulatU9  Willd.) 

"A  curious  and  as  yet  little  known  salt-resistant  plant  related  to  Citrus, 
of  interest  for  trial  as  a  stock.    A  small  spiny  tree  bearing  curious 
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angular  fruits  and  growing  In  the  tidal  swamps  In  southern  Java ;  leaves 
coriaceous,  thick,  8  to  5  by  1  to  li  inches,  borne  on  simple  petioles; 
flowers  white,  5  parted  with  10  free  stamens,  plstU  projecting  beyond  the 
stamens;  fruits  triangular,  1  to  2  inches  long,  in  cross  section  approxi- 
mately an  equilateral  triangle  three-fourths  to  1  Inch  on  a  side.  This 
peculiar  thick-leaved  plant  thrives  in  saline  9oils  and  is  being  testeil 
as  a  stock  for  other  citrus  fruits  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture." 
{W.  T.  Swingle.  In  BaUey,  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Hortictdiure,  vol,  4. 
p.  20S8,) 

89169.    RuBUs  ELUFTicuB  Smith.    Rosacee..  Raspberry. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  33342  for  previous  introduction. 

39170  to  39172. 

From  Donga,  Northern  Nigeria,  Africa.  Presented  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Whitman, 
Sudan  United  Mission,  London,  B.  C,  England.  Received  August  11, 1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Whitman. 

39170.    HoLCUS  soBGHUM  L.    Poacese.  Sori^l^um. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
**Qiiinea  com.    It  Is  usually  planted  in  May  and  harvested  in  December.** 
89171.     Sesamum  osncNTALE  L.    Pedaliacen.  Sesame. 

{Sesamum  indicum  L.) 
**Benise  seed.    This  has  a  much  shorter  season  than  the  guinea  com 
and  Is  planted  at  various  times.    It  Is  grown  mostly  by  the  Munshl  tribe 
and  is  sold  by  them  to  the  English  trading  firms.    Only  a  very  little  Is 
used  for  food." 
39172.    GoBSTPiUM  sp.    Malvaceae.  Cotton. 

39173.  Persea  Americana  Miller.    Lauracese.  Avocado. 
{Peraea  graiiaHma  Gaertn.  f.) 

From  Lumlja,  Chiapas,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Markley.    Ite 

ceived  August  28,  1914. 

"  These  are  slightly  pear  shaped,  5  to  6  inches  long  and  10  Inches  in  drcuni- 

forence  at  the  largest  part.    The  skin  is  very  thin,  tree  a  prolific  bearer,  growing 

40  or  more  feet,  symmetrical  In  shape,  like  a  well-formed  oak.    Our  temperature 

ranges  from  70"  to  100"  F."     {Mrs,  Markley.) 

39174.  DiospYRos  MACROPHYLnA  Bluine.    Diospyraceie. 

Persimmoii. 

From  Bultenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by  the  director,  Botanic  Gardens. 
Received  August  81,  1914. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  30521  for  previous  Introduction. 

"A  tree  60  feet  high,  with  dark  terete  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  oval  or 
oval  oblong,  acuminate  at  apex,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  base,  thinly  coriaceous, 
nearly  glabrescent  below,  with  clear,  slender,  arching  lateral  veins,  glabrous 
above,  3  to  10  Inches  long  by  1}  to  4f  inches  wide ;  petioles  one-sixth  to  one- 
fourth  inch  long.  Male  flowers  axillary,  paniculate,  one-fourth  inch  long, 
pubescent ;  panicles  many  flowered,  1  to  1|  inches  long,  ultimate  pedicels  mostly 
short.  Calyx  shortly  3  to  5  fld,  globose  urceolate,  three-sixteenths  inch  long. 
lobes  deltoid;  corolla  silky  outside,  ovoid  in  bud,  shortly  flve  lobed,  tube  very 
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crass  and  hard;  stamens  12,  nnequal,  in  pairs,  glabrous.  Female  cymes  few 
flowered,  short,  calyx  four  to  five  fid,  hairy  on  both  sides,  accrescent  in  fruit; 
fruit  tomentose,  subglobose,  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

"Java,  in  mountainous  places,  Blume.  Local  name,  Kitfallung,**  {Hiem, 
Monograph  of  the  Ehenaeew^  p,  287^  1875.) 

39175.  Prunus  avium  L.    Amygdalaceae.  Cherry. 

From  Rome,  Italy.  Presented  by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen.  Received  August  24, 
1914. 
**  Marasca  grossa  di  Firenze,  probably  a  seedling  from  Marasca  di  Piedmonte, 
Very  large,  dark  brownish  black,  flesh  very  firm,  very  slightly  adhering  to  the 
stone,  which,  however,  separates  readily.  Subacid,  sweet,  and  slightly  astrin- 
gent. Fine  shipper.  Suitable  both  for  table  and "  prt»serves.  This  cherry  Is 
larger  than  any  I  have  seen  in  California,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  of  exceptional 
qualities.'*     {EUen.) 

39176.  Claucena  lansium  (Lour.)  Skeels.    Rutacese.       Wampi. 

{Clausena  tcanipi  Oliver.) 

From  Hongkong,  China.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tutcher,  superintendent, 
Hotanicai  and  Forestry  Department.    Received  August  22,  1914.  • 
See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  25546  and  31780  for  previous  introductions,  and  38708  for 
description. 

39177.  Cht.oris  virgata  Swartz.    Poacese. 

AustraUan  Bhodes  grass. 

From  Burringbar  P.  O.,  New  South  Wales.  Presented  by  Mr.  B.  Harrison. 
Received  August  26,  1914. 

Var.  decora. 

"  This  grass  is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  heavy  yielder  of  nutritious  fodder.  It 
attains  the  height  of  3  and  4  feet,  is  relished  by  stock,  and  will  retain  its 
verdure  when  other  grasses  are  dried  up,  and  if  cut  before  seeding  makes 
palatable  hay.  According  to  analysis,  it  is  one  of  the  richest  grasses  we  possess, 
either  imported  or  indigenous.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  come  into 
prominence,  principally  through  the  favorable  reports  from  Queensland,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  clay-pan,  wind-swept,  and  sun- 
scorched  country  where  other  grasses  were  difficult  to  establish.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  native  of  this  State  also,  having  been  identified  in  1904,  and  it  will 
probably  succeed  even  with  a  lighter  rainfall  and  under  more  adverse  condi- 
tions than  the  imported  species  (C.  gayana  and  virgata)  which  have  a  great 
reputation  as  drought  reslsters.  The  seed  is  very  light,  is  carried  some  distance 
by  the  wind,  and  the  grass  spreads  rapidly."    (HarriMon,) 

39178.  Dekdrocalamus  hamiltonii  Nees  and  Arn.    Poaceae. 

Bamboo. 
From  Darjiling,  India.     Presented  by  Mr.   G.  H.   Cave,   Lloyd   Botanic 
Garden,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Rock,  Division  of  Forestry,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.    Received  August  27,  1914. 

''It  is  a  large  bamboo  that  flowers  sporadically  and  also  gregariously.  It 
occurs  in  the  northeast  Himalayas,   Assam,   the   Khasl   Hills,   Sylhet,   and 
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Upper  Burma,  and  la  diatributed  weatward  to  the  SutleJ,  though  beyond  Nepal 
it  is  doubtfully  indlgenoua.  The  culms  run  from  40  to  aa  much  as  80  feet  In 
height  and  from  4  to  6  inchea  in  diameter;  the  nodea  are  marked  with  root 
acars,  the  Intemodea  are  12  to  20  Inchea  in  length  and  the  walls  half  an  Indi 
thick.  It  la  the  common  bamboo  of  Darjillng,  the  Duars,  and  Aaaam,  and  is 
universally  employed  for  all  kinds  of  basket  and  mat  work.  For  building 
purpctftes  It  is  not  much  esteemed.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable, 
and  in  Assam  a  apecially  prepared  aubstance  known  as  gas»-tenga  is  eat^i  as  n 
luxury.  The  inner  layer  of  the  culm  sheath  is  utilized  for  covering  Burmese 
cigarettes.  Referring  to  its  straggling  habit,  Mr.  Oliver  says :  '  When  they 
liave  no  trees  to  support  them,  the  main  stems  bend  over,  forming  Impenetrab1<^ 
thickets,  and  the  lateral  branchea  ascend  vertically,  often  forming  shoots 
nearly  as  long  as  the  main  stems.*  Mr^  Manson  alludes  to  the  value  of  this 
species  to  the  tea  planters  of  the  Darjlling  district  in  shading  their  plantations 
from  hot  and  violent  winds."     (Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India.) 

39179.    Physaub  peruviana  L.    Solanaoeae.      Cape-^oseberry. 

From  Tolga  via  Cairns,  Australia.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton.    Re- 
ceived August  25,  1914. 

39180  and  39181.    EuBua  sp.    Bosaoese. 

From  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  India.    Presented  by  the  director,  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Received  August  26,  1914. 

39182  and  39183.    Madhuca  spp.    Sapotacese.  Hahwa. 

From  Sibpur,  Calcutta,  India.     Presented  by  the  superintendent.  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.'  Received  August  24,  1914. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  two  great  products  of  these  trees  [formerly 
known  as  Bassia  latifolia,  B.  longifolia,  and  B.  malabarica],  the  edible  flowers 
and  the  oil-bearing  seeds.  A  gum  or  gutta  (the  milky  sap  hardened)  flows  from 
incisions  or  abrasions  on  the  stem.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  ringing  of 
the  stem  is  practiced  just  on  the  setting  of  the  fruits.  When  this  is  done  the 
gum  may  be  obtained  in  abundance.  The  bark  is  employed  as  a  dye.  The 
flowers,  the  oil,  the  spirits  distilled  from  the  flowers,  and  the  bark  are  all 
used  medicinally.  Lastly  the  timber  has  some  merit,  but  the  trees,  aa  a  rule, 
are  too  valuable  to  allow  their  being  killed  for  this  purpose.  The  mahua 
[mahwa]  shows  its  leaves  from  February  to  April.  The  cream-colored  flowers 
appear  in  great  clusters  (of  30  to  50)  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  from 
March  to  April,  and  are  soon  followed  by  the  young  leaves.  Preparatory  to  tlie 
harvest  of  flowers,  the  people  clear  the  ground  below  the  trees  by  burning  the 
weeds  and  smoothing  the  soil.  About  March  the  flowers  begin  to  come  to  ni.n- 
turity,  and  every  morning  Just  after  sunrise  the  succulent  corolla  tubes  fall  In 
ahowers  to  the  ground.  This  continues  till  the  end  of  April,  each  tree  yielding; 
from  2  to  4  maunds  (2)  to  5  bushels)  of  flowers,  but  usually  the  fall  from  n 
single  tree  is  complete  in  about  7  to  10  days.  A  drying  floor  is  prepared  In  n 
position  central  to  a  selected  batch  of  trees.  The  ground  is  smoothed  and 
beaten;  on  this  the  flowers  as  collected  day  by  day  are  spread  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  In  a  few  days  they  shrink  in  size,  change  in  color  to  a  reddish  brown, 
and  their  peculiar  sweet  smell  becomes  more  concentrated  and  the  resemblance 
to  that  of  mice  more  intense.    But  the  mahua  that  is  intended  for  sale  is  not 
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dried  to  the  same  extent  as  that  set  apart  for  home  consumption,  and  naturally 
so,  since  the  ioss  in  weight  is  considerable.  But  mahua  is  eaten  extensively 
while  fresh.  In  the  dried  form  it  is  cooked  and  eaten  along  with  rice  and  other 
grains  or  food  materials.  Before  being  eaten  the  dry  corolla  tubes  are  beaten 
with  a  stick  to  expel  the  stamens ;  the  quantity  required  is  then  boiled  for  six 
hours  or  so  and  left  to  simmer  until  the  water  has  been  entirely  evaporated  and 
the  mahua  produced  in  a  soft,  Juicy  condition.  Tamarind  or  sal  {Shorea 
robusta)  seeds  and  gram  (chick-pea)  are  frequently  eaten  along  with  mahua. 
By  the  better  classes  it  is  fried  with  ghi  (butter)  or  with  mahua  oiL  It  is  ex- 
tremely sweet,  but  the  power  to  eat  and  digest  this  form  of  food  is  an  acquired 
one,  so  that  few  Europeans  are  able  to  consume  more  than  one  flower  without 
having  disagreeable  after  eftects.  Sometimes  the  mahua  is  dried  completely, 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  mixed  with  other  articles  of  food.  In  that  con- 
dition it  is  often  baked  into  cakes.  Sugar  may  also  be  prepared  from  the 
flowers,  or  they  may  be  distilled  and  a  wholesome  spirit  prepared,  the  chief 
objection  to  which  is  its  peculiar  penetrating  smell  of  mice.  NichoUs  estimated 
that  in  the  Gentral  Provinces,  1,400,000  persons  use  mahua  as  a  regular  article 
of  food,  each  person  consuming  one  maund  (li  bushels)  per  annum,  an  amount 
that  would  set  free  about  11  maunds  of  grain,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  food 
necessities  of  the  people  in  question.  This,  the  lowest  estimate,  comes  to  one 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  which  the  trees  present  annually  to  these 
Provinces."  {Watt,  Commercial  Products  of  India,  which  see  for  discussion 
of  the  spirit  manufacture  and  the  use  and  manufacture  of  oil  and  butter  from 
the  seeds.) 

39182.  Madhuca  indica  Gmelin. 
{Ba$8ia  latifolia  Roxb.) 

Di$trihution,-—A  tree  50  feet  tall  found  throughout  central  India  at  an 
alUtude  of  1,000  to  4,000  feet. 

39183.  Madhuca  longifoua  (L.)  Coville. 
(BasHa  longifolia  L.) 

DiHribution.—A  tree  50  feet  tall  found  in  Malabar  and  in  (3eylon. 

39184.    HoLcus  sobghttm  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
From  the  Seychelles  Islands.    Presented  by  Mr.  P.  Rivaly  Dupont,  curator, 
Botanical  Station.    Received  August  12,  1914. 

39185  and  39186. 

From  Asmara,  Eritrea,  Africa.    Presented  by  the  director.  Government  of 
the  colony  of  Eritrea,  Government  Office,  Bureau  of  Colonization.    Re- 
ceived August  24,  1914. 
39185.    JuNiPEBUs  PBOCEBA  Hochst    Pinace».  East  African  cedar. 

See  S.  P.  I.  Nos.  22775  and  27505  for  previous  introductions  and 
description. 

"A  tree  attaining  In  Eritrea  from  20  to  25  meters  in  height  and  1 
meter  in  diameter,  with  oval,  open  head ;  bark  cracked  into  long  narrow 
plates,  boughs  cylindrical.  Leaves  scalelike,  small,  in  four  series,  semi- 
oval  or  lengthened  linear  in  the  same  plant.  Flowers  dioecious.  Fruit 
globose  ovoid  or  depressed  globose,  5  to  7  mm.  in  diameter,  bluish 
black  and  pruinose  at  maturity.    Wood  with  yellowish  white  sapwood, 
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Yery  distinct  from  tlie  heartwood,  which  Is  colored  dark  red,  odor  rery 
strongly  aromatic,  <^aracterl8tlc.  This  wood,  compact,  with  fine  grain 
and  susceptible  of  beautiful  polish,  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  doorframes,  for  beams  which  resist  decay,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  pencils.  For  this  last  use  Schweinfurth  has  found  It 
superior  to  the  American  spedes,  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  experiments 
have  been  made.  .  .  .  The  Indestructibility  of  this  wood  Is  such  that 
it  resists  Intact  the  dissolving  action  of  the  atmospheric  agents,  of  in- 
sects, and  of  fungi,  even  after  several  years,  since  the  tree  has  been  cut. 
fallen,  and  left  in  the  forest'*  {Adriano  Fiori,  Bo»chi  e  Piante  legnose 
del  VBHtrea.) 

39186.    Rosa  abtssinica  R.  Br.    Rosacese.  Bose. 

Dittribution. — A  white-flowered  climbing  rose,  probably  a  form  of  the 
musk  rose  (B,  moBchata  Miller),  found  In  Abyssinia. 

39187.    BuBUB  ROOAEFOLius  Smith.    Rosaoeae.  Saspberry. 

From  Port  Louis,  Mauritius.     Presented  by  Mr.  G.  Regnard.     Received 
August  31,  1914. 

**  Seeds  of  our  yellow-fruited  Rubus.  This  variety  Is  very  scarce,  probably 
because  they  are  generally  planted  together  with  the  common  red  variety  with 
which  It  becomes  cross-fertilized  very  easily,  and  the  red  predominates.  I 
Fhould  therefore  advise  you  to  have  these  planted  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
red  variety.  The  sowing  of  the  yellow  variety  should  be  made  In  a  rich  soil 
and  the  plants  cultivated  in  sheltered  deep  soil  in  the  shade  and  well  watered 
when  in  want  of  rain.    The  Rubus  grows  naturally  by  roots."    (Regnard.) 

39188  to  39190. 

I  From  Mayagues,  Porto  Rico.    Presented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hess,  plant  propa- 

gator, Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Ezi)eriment  Station.  Received  August  29, 
1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Hess. 

39188.  AcRiSTA  MONTicoLA  Ckwk.    PhoenlcaceoB.  Palm. 

j  "PoJma  de  Sierra,    The  mountain  palm  of  Porto  Rico  covers  uinny 

mountain  slopes,  especially  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  between 
2,000  and  8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  apparently  thrives  In  this  very 
humid,  cool  atmosphere  and  usually  forms  a  clear  stand.    This  pahn 

I  greatly  resembles  Areca  bauerii,  grown  to  a  great  extent  as  a  decorative 

I  palm  In  greenhouses,  and  young  plants  of  Acrista  are  equally  attractive. 

The  bud  of  the  mountain  palm  furnishes  a  good  cabbage,  but  Is  not  as 

I  sweet  as  those  of  the  royal  palm.    Its  black  fruits  are  the  size  of  a 

1  cherry  and  are  relished  by  hogs." 

39189.  Aeeia  attenuata  Cook.    Phoenlcacee.  Llume  palm* 

*'  The  tallest  of  Porto  Rico  palms,  reaching  a  height  of  60  to  100  feet. 
I  Its  foliage  resembles  the  royal  palm,  but  is  shorter;  the  trunk  never 

I  exceeds  6  to  8  Inches  in  diameter.    This  palm  is  found  only  on  limestone 

hills  and  usually  feeds  upon  nothing  but  the  humus  collected  In  the 
cracks  of  these  rocks.  The  large  bunches  of  orange-red  berries,  which 
are  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  are  very  attractive  and  are  fed  to  chickens 
and  hogs." 
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^9188  to  39190— Continued.    (Quoted  note  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hess-) 

39190.    Galatbea  lutea  (Aubl.)  G.  F.  W.  Meyer.    MaraBtacefe. 

Fampano. 

"  This  is  one  of  our  finest  native  foUage  j^lants,  attaining  a  height  of 
10  to  12  feet;  its  dark-green  leaf  biades  are  oblong,  round  at  the  apex, 
4  to  5  feet  long,  and  2  to  3  feet  wide.  The  under  side  is  covered  with 
a  blue  powder.  The  graceful  curved  veins  give  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance. This  plant  likes  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Planted  with 
bananas  and  otlier  foliage  plants  near  a  pond  It  wiU  rival  in  beauty  any 
of  its  neighbors." 

39191.  Salix  sp.    Salicacese.  Willow. 
From  Semipalatinsk,  Siberia.    Presented  by  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  South 

Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
*'  Cuttings  from  small  trees  I  found  growing  along  the  creek  about  80  miles 
southwest  of  Semipalatinsk.  This  is  a  very  dry  region  with  8  inches  of  annual 
rainfall  and  the  temperature  ranging  from  50*"  F.  below  zero  in  winter  to  106" 
above  in  summer.  The  remarkable  characteristic  about  this  willow  is  that  the 
young  shoots  can  be  tied  into  knots  without  breaking,  so  it  should  be  a  good 
basket  willow  and  good  for  tying  bundles  of  nursery  stock."     {Hansen.) 

39192.  HoRDETTM  VTjix3AR£  L.    Poaceffi.  Barley. 
From  Tripoli,  Libya,  Africa.    Presented  by  Dr.  F.  Franceschi,  Florence, 

Italy.    Received  September  8,  1914. 
**A  local  variety,  of  which  there  Is  considerable  export  to  Germany  and 
England  for  beer  factories;  Sxir  in  Tripolino,  Orze  in  Italiano."     {Franceschi,) 

39193.  Tkiticum  aestivum  L.    Poacese.       Bivett's  Bed  wheat. 

{Triiicum  vulgare  Vill.) 
From  Ck)ggeshall,  Essex,  England.    Presented  by  John  K.  King  &  Sons. 
Received  September  2,  1914. 
"Pedigree  stock  of  Rlvett's  Red  wheat." 

39194.  ZiziPHUs  JUJUBA  Miller.    Rhamnacese.  Jujube. 

{Ziziphus  sativa  Gaertn.) 
From  Peking,  China.    Collected  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  Agricultural  Ex- 
plorer for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Received  August  24,  1914. 

"(Sample  119b.  Peking,  China.  June  22, 1914.)  A  very  large-fruited  variety 
of  jujube,  passing  under  the  trade  name  of  Hsiang  tsao,  or  'rattling  jujube,' 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  rattle  when  shaken.  OflBclally  known  as 
Ta  yuan  tsao,  or  *  big  round  jujube.*  These  jujubes  come  from  the  vicinity,  of 
Paihsiangchen,  southwestern  Shansi ;  they  are  a  rare  delicacy  in  Peking,  selling 
for  30  cents  (Mexican)  per  catty.  They  are  eaten  stewed  with  sugar  or  honey 
us  a  compote  with  rice  and  also  boiled  in  rice,  the  same  as  western  people  use 
prunes.  Soaking  in  water  over  night  improves  their  delicacy  of  flavor.  Scions 
sent  under  No.  1140  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38243]."     {Meyer.) 

39195.  Pelargonium  sp.    Geraniacese.  Oeranium. 
From  Genoa,  Italy.    Presented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Jones,  American  consul 

general.    Received  August  21,  1914. 
**  Cuttings  of  a  new  Pelargonium."    {Jones.) 
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39196.  Balanites  maughamii  Sprague.    Zygophyllacese. 

From  Swaziland,  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  botanist,  Agri- 
coltural  Supply  Association,  Johannesburg,  Transyaal,  Union  of  Soiitb 
Africa.    Received  September  1,  1914. 
"The  seed  is  considered  a  valuable  oil  seed  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  it  grows;  that  Is  to  say,  at  altitudes  below  1,500  feet  in  the  sub- 
tropical belt,  but  with  a  comparatively  low  rainfall,  probably  not  more  than 
15  inches,  this  coming  during  the  summer  season.    The  tree  is  a  handsome  one, 
though  not  very  large,  and  should  be  useful  in  Florida.'*     (Datfy.) 

"  This  species  of  Balanites  is  a  native  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  may  be 
found  growing  in  the  Lebombo  Mountains,  the  Madanda  Forest,  and  by  the 
UmbelOKi  and  Rovuma  Rivers.  It  is  a  tree  which  reaches  a  height  of  about  50 
feet,  with  irregular-shaped  bole  up  to  If  feet  in  diameter.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  fruits  of  Balanites  maughamii  seem  un- 
likely to  be  of  economic  value  for  export,  owing  to  the  difBculty  of  removing 
the  external  sugary  pulp  and  extracting  the  kernel  from  the  thick,  fibrous  shell 
in  which  it  is  inclosetl,  but  may,  however,  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
local  consumption.  The  oil  obtained  from  these  kernels  is  clear,  yellow,  and 
liquid,  possessing  no  marked  smell  or  taste  and  having  the  following  constants : 
Specific  gravity,  0.916;  sai)onIficatlon  value,  198.5;  iodine  value,  100.  The  oil, 
if  produced  on  a  commercial  scale,  would  probably  realise  the  current  price 
of  refined  cottonseed  oil,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  difficulties  mentioned  above 
would  prevent  its  production  on  a  large  scale.  Judging  from  the  localities 
where  this  8i)ecies  is  known  to  occur,  it  might  be  ei^pected  to  do  well  In  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries  with  a  well-marked  dry  season.  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  plant  it  on  a  large  scale,  however,  until  a  satisfactory  method  of 
extracting  the  kernel  has  been  devised."  {Kew  Bulletiti  of  Miscellaneous  In- 
formation, 191S,  No.  4,  p.  1S6.) 

39197.  Amarakthus  ganoeticus  L.    AmaranthacesB.    Amaranth. 

From  Seharunpur,  India.    Presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hartless,  superintendent. 
Government  Botanical  Gardens.    Received  September  4,  1914. 
*'  Var.  tristis.    Lal-sag,  a  vegetable  that  we  use  here  during  our  hot  season ; 
It  should  be  sown  in  the  summer,  as  it  will  not  stand  cold."     (Hartless.) 

39198.  LupiNus  piLosus  Murray.    Fabacese.  Iiupine. 
From  Kyimblla,  German  East  Africa.    Presented  by  Mr.  Ad.  Stolz.    Re- 
ceived August  31,  1914. 

"African  lupine  growing  wild  on  sandy  soil."     (Stolz,) 
Distribution. — An  annual  lupine  with  digitate  leaves  and  large  blue  flowers, 
found  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  from  Greece  to  Palestine 

39199  to  39218.    Oryza  sativa  L.    Poacese.                            Bice. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by   the  Botanic  Gardens.     Received 
September  8,  1914. 

80199.    Berod.  39803.  Kawoeng. 

39200.  Pelah.  39204.  BaUdjemhel. 

39201.  Pandan.  39206.  Dffolen. 

39202.  Qlindoeran.  88206.  LarudjawL 
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38198  to  39218— Continued. 

89907.  Mamat. 

89908.  Koi€el. 
80200.  Menoer, 
39910.  Carolina. 
30211.  Badk. 
89212.  SarUaia. 


89213.  Moloh. 

89214.  Solo, 

89215.  Rogoh 

89216.  Walen. 

89217.  Osog. 
39218.  Oonde. 


39219  to  39222. 

From  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Roig,  botanist,  Cuban  Agricnltaral 
Station,  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba.  Received  September  10,  1914. 
Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Rolg. 

39219.  CoPEBNiciA  GLABBB8CEN8  Weudlaud.  Pliceni^acese.  Hat  palm. 
"  Seeds  of  one  of  the  Cuban  hat  palms  called  yarey,  collected  at  San 

Juan  de  la  Palma,  Guantanamo,  Oriente,  Cuba.    It  is  used  mostly  for 
thatching." 

39220.  Pebeskia  fobtulacifolia  <L.)  Ha  worth.    Cactacese. 
From  Noraliche,  Qnantanamo,  Oriente,  Cuba. 

89221.  Stebcuua  cabthaoimemsib  CavaniUes.    Sterculiace». 

Anacahuita. 

'*  The  most  popular  tree  at  Guantanamo.  From  the  flowers  a  decoction 
is  made  against  cough.    The  seeds  are  toasted  and  eaten  like  peanuts." 

DUtribuUon. — ^Tropical  America,  extending  from  southern  Mexico  to 
Brazil  and  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies. 

89222.  Spathodka  campaitulata  Beauv.    Bignoniaceie. 
From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Cuba. 

See   S.   P.   I.  Nos.  9007  and  31953  for  previous   introductions  and 
description. 
For  an  illustration  of  this  handsome  ornamental  tree,  see  Plate  VIII. 

39223  to  39226.    Passiflora  maliformis  L.    Passifloraceae. 

Passion  fruit. 
From  Bogota,  Colombia.    Presented  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rockwood,  clerk  of  the 

legation.  Received  September  11,  1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Rockwood. 
"  In  my  opinion,  the  yellow  kuruba  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  table  fruits 
in  the  United  States,  for  it  grows  in  a  fresh,  cool  climate,  and  it  is  the  main 
market  fruit  of  that  class  here.  The  red  kuruba  is  not  common,  and  the  fam- 
ilies that  have  it  think  it  is  the  best,  but  it  is  not  a  prolific  bearer  and  not  so 
hnrdy.  The  indlo  [S.  P.  I.  No.  38832],  the  yellow,  and  the  red  are  all  more  or 
less  of  one  family.  A  climbing  vine,  it  covers  walls,  outhouses,  and  small  build- 
ings with  evergreen,  continually  bearing  fruit.  The  flowers  are  very  handsome, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  more  or  less  a  passion  flower  and  fruit.  The  surround- 
ings and  conditions  have  turned  it  into  a  market  fruit." 

39228.     "  Yellow  kuruba.*' 

39525^4.    "  Native  yellow  kuruba  of  the  finest  quality.*' 

89225.  "The  red  kuruba  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  both  fruit  and 
flower  and  is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  highly  prized  by  families  for 
decoration  and  table  use  and  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  market'* 

89226.  "  Red  kuruba."    See  S.  P.  L  No.  39225. 
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S9927.    TfiincnM  dicogcum  Schrank.    Poaceae.  Emiiier. 

From  Bombay,  India.  Presented  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Baker,  American  consul, 
who  secured  it  from  Mr.  Frank  Harrison,  Bombay.  Rec^yed  S^tember 
U,  1914. 

*'  Seeds  of  wild  Kathiawar  wheat,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  parent 
of  all  wheats  in  the  world,  from  the  district  of  Fjithiawar,  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  north  of  Bombay,  and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency."     {Baker.) 

"  This  wheat  grows  wild  in  Kathiawar,  a  very  dry  tract  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  north  of  Bombay.  It  is  said  that  all  wheats  in  existence  can  be  traced 
back  to  this  stock  and  that  it  spread  from  India  westward  via  Chaldea  (Meso- 
potamia) and  Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago.  Natives  who  eat  this  wheat 
declare  it  is  more  palatable  and  has  a  better  food  value  than  any  of  the  modern 
varieties  grown  in  India.  It  has  great  drought-resisting  properties  and  should 
do  well  in  the  arid  tracts  of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  Natives  col1ec-t 
this  wheat  in  the  jungle  and  separate  it  from  the  straw  by  treading,  L  e.. 
cattle  are  made  to  walk  over  it  in  a  circle  until  the  grain  is  separated  from 
the  straw.  They  then  pass  the  grain  through  hand  querns,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  chaff,  or  husk,  which  is  very  thick.  We  find,  however,  that  a  rice  huller 
manufactured  by  an  American  firm  will  hull  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.*' 
(Harrison.) 

"A  variety  of  white  spring  emmer,  such  as  is  commonly  grown  in  our  North- 
western States.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  natives 
concerning  it."     {M,  A.  CarleUm,) 


39228  to  39260.    ZeamatsL.    Poacece.  Com. 

From  Ck>pacabana,  Peru.    Presented  by  Capt.  James  W.  Tynan,  Puno,  Peru. 
Received  September  15,  1914. 


30228.     Dark  red.  39243. 

39229.  Red.  39244. 

39230.  Yellow.  39245. 

39231.  Yellow. 

89232.    Red  and  white  banded.  39246. 

39233.  Red   and  white  varie-  39247. 

gated.  39248. 

39234.  Yellow.  39249. 

39235.  White.  39250. 

39236.  Orange  endosperm.  39251. 

39237.  Maroon    and    white  39252. 

banded.  39253. 

39238.  Yellow.  39254. 

39239.  Cream.  39255. 

39240.  Mottled     yellow     and  39256. 

black.  39257. 

39241.  Blue  and  white  aleu-  39258. 

rone.  39259. 

39242.  Cream.  39260. 


Red  and  white  variegated. 
Light  variegated. 
Dark  red  and  yellow  varie- 
gated. 
White. 

Maroon  and  white  banded. 
Faint  yellow. 
Yellow  and  gray. 
Red  and  white  banded. 
Yellow. 
Red. 
Maroon. 

Orange  and  yellow. 
Red  pericarp. 
Cream. 
Light  yellow. 
Red  and  yellow  variegated. 
Dark  yellow. 
Cream. 


39261.    Phtllanthus  AciDA  (L.)  Skeels.    Euphorbiacesd. 
{Phyllanthus  disUchus  Muell.  Arg.) 
From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.    Presented  by  Mr.  Freddie  W.  Qoding,  American 
consul  general.    Received  September  17, 1914i 
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39261— Continued. 

**  Orosella,  Grows  od  a  tree  13  feet  bigh  and  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
branches  beginning  about  6  feet  from  the  ground.  The  ftuit  grows  from  the 
branches  direct,  in  small  clusters,  entirely  separated  from  the  leaf  branch.  The 
berry  is  prized  very  highly  for  Jams  and  Jellies."     {Oodinff,) 

For  Illustrations  of  the  habit,  fruit,  and  foliage  of  this  tree  as  grown  in 
Florida,  see  Plates  IX  and  X. 

39262.    Sacchabum  officinarum  X  diiiABE.    Poacese. 

Sugar  cane. 

From  Gienfuegos,  Cuba.  Presented  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grey,  superintendent, 
Harvard  Botanical  Station. 
"  Cuttings  of  a  hybrid  cane,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  our  field  sugar  cane 
f^accharum  officinarum  L.  9  and  Saccharum  ciliare  S  (S.  P.  I.  No.  17d91.) 
In  carrying  on  my  hand  hybridizing  work  (1909)  among  the  canes  I  found  fi^. 
ciliare  in  flower  and  used  the  pollen  on  one  of  my  seedling  varieties  of  8,  offici- 
narum, which  resulted  in  the  present  cross.  To  be  sure,  it  has  no  commercial 
value,  as  it  contains  but  little  sugar,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
species  will  cross-fertilize."     (Orey.) 


39263.    Allium  cepa  L.    Liliacese. 

From  Valencia,  Spain.    Presented  by  Mr.  Claude  I. 
consul.    Received  September  19,  1914. 


Onion. 

Dawson,  American 


39264  to  39286. 

From  Buitenzorg,  Java.  Presented  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Van  der  Stok,  Chief  of  the 
Station  for  Selection  of  Annual  Crops,  Botanic  Garden.  Received  Septem- 
ber 8,  1914.    Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Van  der  Stok. 

89264  to  89282.    Holcus  sobohum  L.    PoaceaB.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.) 
•*  Generally  growing  in  the  mountains  on  a  very  small  scale." 


89264.  Oandroeng     keu-  89278. 

peul.  89274. 

89265.  Tjantel.  89275. 

89266.  Tjantel  oeijir,  89276. 

89267.  Oandroeng.  89277. 

89268.  Oandroeng  tarigoe  89278. 

or  PadimekaK  89279. 

89269.  Oandroeng  djebrag.  39280. 

89270.  Oandroeng  tjinde.  89281. 

89271.  Tjantel  item,  89282. 

89272.  Tjantel  tjondro. 


Oandroeng  goeweup, 
Oandroeng, 
Oandroeng  sekoel. 
TjanteU 

Oandroeng  iitinggi, 
Oandroeng  boerajot 
Oandroeng  heureum, 
Oandroeng  degem, 
Oandroeng  djabag, 
Oandroeng  koempaj  beureum. 


89288  to  89285.    Chabtochloa  rrAUCA  (L.)  Scribner.    Poacee'.   XiUet. 
(Setaria  italica  Beauv.) 
•*  Generally  growing  in  the  mountains  on  a  very  small  scale.** 

89288.    Koenjit  boenioet  koetjing. 

89284.    Djawawoet.  89285.    Koenjit  ramo  koetjing. 
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38264  to  39286— Continued.    (Quoted  note  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Van  der 
Stok.) 
30286.    Ooiz  lACBTiCA-JOBi  Li.    Poacen.  JoVs-teaia. 

'*  HandfeU,  GeneraUy  growing  In  the  monntains  on  a  very  smaU 
flcale" 

39287  to  39293. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Gnba.     Presented  by  Mr.  Juan  T.  Rolg, 
botanist,  Cuban  Experiment  Station.    Received  September  22,  1914. 

80287  to  30290.    Ck>FEBNiciA  spp.    PhoenicacecB.  Palm. 

30287.    OoPEBRiciA  MACBOGLOSSA  Wondland. 
Jaia. 

39288.  CkiPKBi?iciA  HosprrA  Martins. 
Ouano  hediondo. 

39289.  OoPERRiciA  OLABBESCENB  Wendlsnd.  Hat  palm. 
7arey,    See  S.  P.  I.  No.  38219  for  previous  introduction. 

39290.  Ck>FKBNiciA  HospiTA  Martius. 
GfMMio  e9pino9o. 

39291.  PAtTBons  WBioHm  (Oris,  and  Wendl.)  Brltton. 
{Copemicia  icriohtU  Gris.  and  WendL) 

Miraguano  e$pino»o. 

**  Paurotii  is  a  monotypic  genus,  inhabiting  swamps  and  hammocks 
along  the  Ghockoloskee  River  in  southwestern  Florida  and  Andnis  Isliiud, 
Bahamas  (where  it  is  called  SpanUh-top),  and  it  is  frequent  In  Cuba.  * 
{Brition,  North  American  Trees,  p.  UU  1908,) 

39292.  InoDCB  blackbubniana  (Glazebrook)  Cook. 
Talma  eana. 

39293.  CocGOTHBiNAx  MntAGUAicA  (H.  B.  K.)  Beccari, 
Turaguana, 

39294.  Amabanthus  vibidis  L.    Amaranthaoeae. 

From  Chosenhotme,  Wonsen,  Chosen  (Korea).    Presented  by  Itfr.  C.  F.  S. 
Bilbrough.    Received  September  14,  1914. 
"  Byam,  used  as  a  vegetable  in  Burma,  boiled  like  spinach.    I  do  not  know 
if  this  is  used  or  known  in  Europe."    {Bilbrough,) 

39295.  AMrooALUS  MiCROPHTiiLA  H.  B.  K.    Amygdalacese. 
(Prunu8  miorophyUa  Hemsl.) 

From  Zacnapam,  Huatusco,  Vera  Cms,  Mexico.    Presented  by  Mr.  C  A. 
Pnrpns.    Received  September  15,  1914. 
"From  a  shrub  loaded  with  ripe  fruits.    I  have  opened  several  and  found 
the  kernels  sound  as  an  spple,  which  is  a  great  exception.**     (Pwrpus.) 

39296.  Ceretts  sp.    Cactacese.  Pitaliaya. 

From  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.    Presented  by  Mr.  S,  Billow,    Plants  re- 
ceived September  25,  1914. 
'*The  fruiting  season  is  now  over."     {BiUow.) 
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Plate  IX. 


Tree  of  Phyllanthus  acida  (L.)  Skeels,  Growing  in  Florida.   (See  S.  P.  I.  Na 

39261.) 

This  tree  stands  on  the  place  of  C.  B.  Douglas  at  Miami,  Fla.  The  clustering  of  the  shoots  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  pinnateiy  compouna  leaves.  The  leaves 
are  in  reality  simple  and  alternate.  The  tree  is  an  attractive  ornamental  in  Florida,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  It  produces  large  quantities  of  peculiarly  acid  fruits.  (Photographed  by  Wilson 
Popenoe,  June  23, 1915;  P1636^S.) 
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39297.    Aknona  cherimola  Miller.    Annonaceae.         Cherimoya. 

From  Bogota,  Ck)lombla.  Presented  by  Gapt  H.  B.  luemly,  U.  S.  Army, 
retired.    Received  September  19,  1914. 

39298  to  39302. 

From  Salisbury,  Rhodesia.  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Godfrey  Mundy,  Gov- 
ernment Agriculturist  and  Botanist,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Re- 
ceived September  21,  1914.  Quoted  notes  by  Mr.  Mvndy,  except  as  other- 
wise Indicated. 

39298.     Securidaca  ix>noipeduncx7lata  Fresenius.    Polygalaceie. 

"  The  Rhodesian  violet  tree." 

"A  much-branched  shrub  8  to  10  feet  high  with  violet  flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  found  In  Abyssinia,  the  Mozambique  district,  and  In 
Upper  and  Ix>wer  Guinea.  The  bark  of  this  plant  affords  the  Buaze 
fiber  of  Zambesiland."  {Oliver,  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  vol,  i,  p.  134, 
1868,) 
89299.     ViGNA  SINENSIS  (Torner)  Savi.    Fabacese.  Cowpea. 

"  Grown  by  the  natives  here." 

39300.  Bolus ANTHus  bfeciosxjs  (Bolus)  Harms.    Fabacese. 
(Lonckocarpus  specioaua  Bolus.)  Wistaria  tree. 

See  S.  P.  I.  No.  21808  for  previous  introduction* 

39301.  Clitorta  tebnatea  L.    Fabacese. 

"A  blue-flowering  creeper,  indigenous  to  India." 
89302.    Thunbebgia  sp.    Acanthaceee. 
"A  very  handsome  blue-flowering  native  Thunbergia,  also  a  creeper." 

S9303.    NiooTiAKA  TABAcuM  L.    Solanaceffi.  Tobacco. 

From  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.  Presented  by  Mr.  S.  Billow.  Received 
September  17,  1914. 
"A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  several  plants  growing  In  a  little  park  near  this 
city.  I  secured  some  of  the  seed.  I  questioned  the  gardener  in  charge  about 
how  the  plants  came  there  and  he  said  they  were  volunteers;  one  of  the 
laborers  stated  he  used  the  leaf  for  smoking,  and  It  was  very  strong.  As  far 
aF  I  can  tell  there  was  no  plant  disease,  but  1  noticed  a  large  number  of  green 
insects  which  attacked  the  leaves."     {Billow.) 

39304  to  39308. 

From  Ogbomosho,  Nigeria.  Presented  by  Rev.  George  Green,  M.  D.,  South- 
em  Baptist  Mission.    Received  September  14,  1914. 

39304.  Phaseolub  sp.    Fabacese. 

"Bean,  grows  on  vines,  native  of  Nigeria,  West  Africa."     {Oreen.) 

39305.  Phaseolub  ltjnatus  L.    Fabacete.  Butter  bean. 
Native  (?). 

89306.    ViGNA  sinensis  (Torner)  Savl.    Fabaceie.  Ck>wpea. 

Native  black-eye  pea. 
39307  and  39308.    Holcus  sobqhxjm  L.    Poacese.  Sorghum. 

{Sorghum  r^ulgare  Pers.) 
71478'— 17 1  ^  , 
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Abacaxi,  Ananas  aativus,  88908. 
Abies  spectabilis^dS^SS. 

webbiana.     See  Abies  spectabilis. 
Acacia  catechu,  38991. 

retinodes,  38758. 
Acer  sp.,  38843,  38992. 

hookeri,  38734. 
Achras  sapota.    See  Achras  zapota. 

zapota,  38859. 
Aconite,  Aconitum  spp.,  88993,  38994. 
Aconitum  ferox,  38993. 

luridum,  38994. 
Acrista  monticola,  39188. 
Aegle  ntarmelos.    See  Belou  marmelos. 
Aeria  attenuata,  39189. 
Aesculus  assamicus,  39102. 

punduana.     See  Aesculus  assami- 
cus, 
Aipim     Pacara,     Manihot     esculenta, 
38948. 

Paraguay,      Manihot      esculenta, 
38950. 

Varudo,  Manihot  esculenta,  38949. 
Albizzia  sp.,  38820,  38995. 

chinensis,  38735,  39104. 

odoratissima,  S8996.  39103. 

stipulata.    See  Albizzia  chinensis. 
Alder,  Alnus  nepalensis,  38997. 
AZewHfe«  fordii,  38671. 

moluccana,  38945,  38986. 

triloba.    See  Aleurites  moluccana. 
Alfalfa,  Medicago  saliva: 

(Argentina),  38864.  38865. 

(Cbile),  38984. 

(Russia),  38852. 

(Sweden),  39157. 
Allium  cepa,  39263. 

schoenoprasum,  38787. 
Alloteropsis  ecklonianaf  38766. 
.4/ntM  nepalensis,  38997. 
Amaranth,    Amaranthus    spp.,    39197, 
39294. 


Amaranthus  gangeticus,  39197. 

viridis,  39294. 
ilmoora  rohituka,  38998. 
Amorphophallus  giganteus,  39146. 
Amygdalus  microphylla,  39295. 

persica,  38676-38678,  38680-38683. 

persica  nectarina,  38679. 
Anacahuita,   Sterculia  cartJiaginensis, 

39221. 
Xna7ia«  «a^<tnM,  38908. 
Andropogon  erianthoides,  38765. 
iinemone  sp.,  38841. 

rupicola,  38999. 
Annona  cherimola,  38675,  38694,  39297. 

muricata,  38762. 
Apple,  ifaZiM  sylvestris,  39145. 
Apricot,  Prwntw  armeniaca: 

(Italy),  38778,  38978. 

Pelese.  38778,  38978. 
Aralia  quinquefolia.    See  Panax  quin- 

quefolium, 
Araucaria  araucana,  38695. 
Arbor    vltie,    T^m/o   orientalis,   38797, 
38798,  38831. 

Mien  po,  38831. 
Artocarpus  integra,  38890. 
i4rtfn(fimirto  M'n({«<<,  38914. 

ragamowski,  under  38915. 

«imonii  variegata,  38921. 
Ash,  Fraxinus  fioribunda,  39014,  39115. 
Asparagus  sp.,  38840. 
Avena  sativa,  38693. 
Avocado,  Per«ca  americana: 

(California),  38888. 

(Mexico),  39164.  39173. 

Murrieta,  ^^8888. 
Aweoweo    taro,    Colocasia    esculenia, 
38847. 

Bael,   Belou  marmelos,   38763,   38975, 

38976. 
Balanites  maughamU,  39196. 
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Balsam   of  Pern,   Toluifera  pereirae, 

88077. 
Balsamito,   Toluifera  perdrae,  38977. 
Balsamo   blan€0,    Toluifera   pereirae, 

38877. 
Bamboo,    Arundinaria   spp. ;    Bamboo 
spp. ;  Phylloatachys  spp. : 

(BrazU),  38900-^8022. 

DendrooalafMU  hamUtonU,  38736, 
39178. 

(India),  38736,  30154,  30178. 

Marllac's,  38020. 

8asa  tessellata,  38015. 
Bambos  sp.,  3800&-38011,  38916,  38917, 
38922,  39154. 

aure€hstnata,  38918. 

erecta.    See  Arundinaria  MndHi, 
Bambusa    albo-atriata.      See    Arundi- 
naria 9imonii  variegaia. 

tessellata.    See  8asa  tessellata. 
Banana,  Musa  paradisiaca  sapientum, 
38923-^8927. 

An&,  38923. 

(Brazil),  38923-38927. 

d'Agua,  38923. 

Mac&.  38824. 

Maranh&o,  38927. 

Prata,  38925. 

Poucos  e  Boas,  38927. 

S&o  Thomftz,  38926. 
Banyan  tree,  Ficus  bcngalenitiSfdQllS. 
Barberry.    See  Berberis  spp. 
Barley,  Hordeum  spp.: 

(China),  38780. 

Early  Black  Turkestan,  38887. 

Late  Black  Turkestan,  38886. 

(Mexico),  38885-38887. 

Orze,  39192. 

(Peru),  39149-39151. 

(Russia),  38688. 

Sxlr,  39192. 

(Tripoli),  39192. 

White  Turkestan,  38885. 
Bassia  latifolia.    See  Madhuca  indica. 

longifolia.    See    Madhuca    longi- 
folia. 
Bauhinia  purpurea,  39000. 
Bean,  Phaseolus  sp.,  39304. 

butter,  Phaseolui  lunaiui,  39305. 

Jjjga.,Voandzeia  su  bterranea,  38985. 

Tonka,       Coumarouna      odorata, 
39142. 
Beet,  Beta  vulgaris,  38883. 


Belou  marmeloa,  38763,  38075.  38076l 
Benlse  seed,  Sesamum  orientate,  30171. 
Berberis  sp,  38811,  30001. 

nepalenHs,  301<1&. 
Beta  vulgaris,  38883. 
Betuia  cylindrostachya,  30002. 
Blrcb,  Betula  oyUnd/rostachya,  30002. 
Bittersweet,      Oelastrus      angulatus. 


Bluffla    eckloniana.    See   AUoteropeis 

eckUmiana, 
Bolusanthus  speciosus,  30300. 
Boschniakia  himalaica,  30008. 
Box,  Eucalyptus  bicolor,  38710l 

bastard,  38710. 

black,  38710. 

red,  38722. 

yellow,  38710. 
Brachychiton  acerifolium,  38079. 

luridum,  38080. 
Brassica  alba,  38680. 

napiformis,  38783. 

pekinensis,  38782. 
Bread-nut  tree,  Piratinera  alicastrum^ 


Brosimum  dlioastrum.    See  PirfUinera 

alioastrum. 
Burra  murra,  Syncarpia  glommlifera, 

3873L 
Bush  cherry,  Prunus  tomentosa,  38856. 
Butterfly  pea,  Clitoria  tematea,  38087. 
Byam,  Amaranthus  viridis,  30294. 

Cabbage,  Chinese,  Brassica  pekinensis, 
38782. 
turnip-rooted,    Chinese,    Brassica 
napiformis,  38783. 
Caesalpinia     bonducella.      See     GuU- 

andina  bonduc, 
Calabasse    d'Amerlque,    Kigelia    pin- 

nata,  38698. 
Calathea  luiea,  39190. 
Cape-gooseberry,    Physalis    peruviana, 

39179. 
Caplm  Angolinha,  Eriochloa  subglabra, 
38892. 
cayana,  Panicum  sp.,  38946. 
Capsicum  annuum,  38788. 
Cardlnars-cap.    See  Euonymus  sp. 
Caragana  sp.,  38824. 
Carica  quercifolia,  38850. 
Carrot,  Daucus  carota,  38786. 
Hung  t'lao  lo  po,  38786. 
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Gafisava,  Manihot  esotUenta: 

Aiplm  Pacara,  38948. 
Paraguay,  88ddO. 
Varudo,  38948. 

Aparecida,  38952. 

Babu  Branca,  38960. 

Babu  Preto,  88962. 

(Brazil),  38947-38968. 

Ck>ncepclon,  38861. 

Crioulinho,  38965. 

Gamadura,  38951. 

GravaULo,  38968. 

Itaparlca,  38966. 

Itaplcuru,  38956. 

Landy,  38953. 

Mandio  Yeruti.    See  under  88857. 

Mandio    Goncepcion.     See    under 
38857. 

Mangue,  38967. 

Milagrosa,  38958. 

Mulatinho,  88947. 

(Paraguay),  38861. 

Prato  Ghelo,  38955. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  38964. 

Sao  Pedro  Branca,  38959. 

Saracura,  88957. 

Tutano,  38963. 

Yassoura,  38954. 

Vassoura  Molle,  38961. 

Yeruti,  38857. 
Castor  bean,  Rioifi/us  communis,  39156. 
Catechu,  Acacia  catechu,  38991. 
Cedar,  East  African,  Juniperus  pro- 

cera,  39185. 
Cedrela  sinenHa.    See  Toona  sinensis, 
Celastrus  angulatus,  38886. 
Celtis  sinensis,  38822. 
Cerastium  sp.,  39004. 
Cereus  sp.,  39296. 
Chaenomeles     lagenaria     cathayensis, 

38795. 
Chaerophyllum  vfUosnm,  39005. 
CKaetoohloa  aurea,  38773. 

iUUica,  39283-^39285. 

Undenbergiana,  38774. 

nifffirostris,  38775. 

sulcata,  38776. 
C^'ang  la  chlao,   Capsicum  anniiiim, 

88788. 
Cherlmoya,  Annona  cherimola: 

(Australia),  88675. 

(Colombia),  39297. 

(Mexico),  8B694. 


Cherry,     black,     Prunus     salioifoiia, 
38684. 
bush,  Prunus  tomentosa,  38856. 
(CMna),  88856. 
(India),  89121. 
(Italy),  89175. 
Marasca  grossa  di  Flrenze,  Prunus 

aiHum,  89175. 
(Peru),  88684. 
Sargent's,  Prunus  serrulata  sacha- 

linensis,  38761. 
Suan     t'ao,     Prunus     tomentosa, 

38856. 
Suan  ylng  t*ao,  Prunus  tomentosa, 
38856. 
Chili  pei^)er.  Capsicum  annuum,  38788. 
Chiu  ts'ai  tzA,  AUium  schoenoprasum, 

38787. 
Chives,  Allium  schoenoprasum,  38787. 

Chlu  ts'al  tzfl,  38787. 
Chloris  virgata,  39177. 
Chrysanthemum  atkinsoni,  39006. 
Citrus,  sp.,  38932,  38938-38940. 

angulatus.     See  Merope  angulata, 
limetta,  38931,  38933. 
nobilU  deliciosa,  38941,  38942. 
sinensis,  38928-^38930,  38934-38937. 
Claucena  lansium,  38708,  39176. 
Clausena  wampi.  See  Claucena  lansium. 
Clematis  sp.,  38818. 
montana,  39007. 
zeylanica,  39027. 
Clitoria  tematea,  38987,  39301. 
Clover,  Trifolium  subterraneum,  38983. 
Coecothrinax  miraguama,  39293. 
Cocculus  sp.,  38838. 
Coix  lacrytna-jobi,  38876,  38880,  39286. 
lacryma'jobigigantea,S88e&,S88e9, 
ma-yuen,  38871-38874,  38877- 

38879. 
stenocarpa,  38870,  38875. 
Colocasia     esculenta,     38756,     88847- 


CJooburn,  Eucalyptus  hicolor,  38710. 
Copemida  glabrescens,  39219,  39289. 

hospita,  39288,  39290. 

macroglossa,  89287. 

wrightii.    See   Pu^urotis   wrightii. 
Corn,  Zea  mays: 

(China),       38789-38792.       89158- 
39162. 

Cinquantino,   38690,   38691. 
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Com — Ck>iitiiiu«d. 

Hoi  ya  mi,  38790. 

Perl,  88691. 

(Peru),  39228^39260. 

(Russia),  38690,  38691. 

Tsa  Jlh  pen  yil  mi,  38792. 

Te&  yd  ml,  38791. 

Wu  yaeh  hslen  yU  ml,  38789. 
Corylus  ferox,  39106. 
Cotaneaster  friffida,  38760. 

microphylla,  39008. 
Ck>tton,  Ooasypium  spp. : 

Kidney,  39153. 

Mlt  Afifi,  39147. 

(Northern  Nigeria).  39172. 

(Peru).  39147. 

(PhUipplne  Islands),  39153. 
Coumarouna  odorata,  39142. 
Oowpea,  Vigna  sinetms,  39143,  39299, 

39306. 
Craoca  Candida,  39107. 
Crataegus  sp.,  38844. 

pinnatiflda,  38796. 
CremantKodium  oblongatum,  39009. 
Cucurbita  pepo,  38884. 
Gu-mot-tu-nhlen,    Stephania    rotunda, 
39084. 

Daucus  carota,  38786. 
Dendrocalamus      JiamUtonU,      38736, 

39178. 
Deamodium     floribundum.    See     Met- 
honiia  floribunda.' 
tUiaefolium.  See        Meibomia 

tUiaefolia. 
Dicentra  thalictrifolia,  39108. 
DUlenia  pentagyna,  39109. 
Dio9pyro9  kaki,  38793. 

mticrophylla,  39174. 
Dipterym    odorata.     See    Coumarouna 
odorata, 

Elaeocarpus  aikkimensia,  39110. 
Elsholtzia  stauntoni,  38819. 
Emmer,  Triticum  dicoccum,  9&227, 
EragroBtia  curvula,  38767. 

poa,  38768. 
Erianthus  fulvus.    See  E,  ruftpUus. 

mfipilus,  39010. 
Erigeron  multiradiatus,  39012;. 
Eriobotrya  petiolata,  39111. 
EriocMoa  tubglabra,  38892. 
Erythrina  arboreaoena,  39013,  39112. 


EacaUonia  pterodadon,  S87S9. 
Euoalyptua  alpima,  38700. 

omi^^dalifia,  88723. 

bioolor,  38710. 

cifriodora,  38711. 

ckLdooalyx,  88713. 

corynocalyx.        See      ^iiGoIyfitiM 
dadocolyd?. 

^lobiiliM,  38715. 

gomphocephala,  38717. 

goniooalyx,  38716. 

leuooxyUm,  38718. 

2of»i)riro<^ri«,  38725. 

macrorhyncJia,  38719. 

muelleriana,  38790. 

0&M91MI,  38720. 

pa«ci/lora,  38712. 

piperita,  38721. 

polyanthemoa,  38722. 

r6«ini/era,  38724. 

ro«trafa.    See   ^icoalypfiM    lon^- 
nxfrw. 

aideroxylon,  38726. 

tcrc«icor»<«,  38728. 

viminolitf,  38714,  38729. 

virgata,  38727. 
Euonymua  sp.,  3883a-38835. 
Exochorda     grandi/lora.      See     ^«o- 
chorda  racemoaa, 

racemoaa,  38817. 

Fan  palm,  Livw^ofui  m«eUer{,  38667. 
Feijoa  macrocarpa.    See  under  38970. 

aellotoiana,  38970. 
JPeronia  ludda.    See  Fenmielto  luctito. 
FeronieZIa  ZiicMa,  38860. 
Ficua  bengaienaia,  39113. 

/tooikert,  39114. 
Fingerhuthia  africana,  38769. 
Fir,  ^&ie<  speotabUia,  38733. 
Flame  tree,  Broc^ycMfon  aceri folium, 

38979. 
Flax,  I/iniim  spp.,  38971-38973. 
Fraxinua  floribunda,  39014,  39115. 

Garri,  Cotoneaater  microphyUa,  30008. 
Oarugandra    amorphoidea.    See    O/e- 

diltfia  amorpAot(fe«. 
Oaultheria  nummularioidea,  39015. 
Gentian,  Qentiana  tubiflora,  39016. 
Qentiana  tubiflora,  390ia 
Geranium,  Pelargonium  sp.,  39195. 
Qerbera  kunzeana^  39017. 
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Ginseng,  Panaw  quinquefoliunit  38742- 
38751. 
(China),  38742-38751. 
Oleditiia  amorphoides,  38851. 

sineruU,  38800-88802. 
Glycine  hispida.    See  Soja  ma». 
Qossypium  sp.,  39153,  30172. 

barbadense,  39147. 
Gourd,  Trichosanthes  kirUowii,  38842. 
Grape,  Viti8  tUiaefolia,  88853. 

(Cuba),  88853. 
Grass,  AlloteroptU  ecklonianaf  38766. 
Australian    Rhodes,    CMorU    vir- 

gata,  39177. 
Gapim  Angollnha,  38892. 

cayana,  38946. 
EragrostU  curvula,  38767. 
Eragrostis  poa^  38768. 
Fingerhuthia  africana,  38769. 
I  schaemum     glaucost<ichyum, 

38770. 
Johnson,  38670. 
M'fufu,    PennUeium    macrourum, 

39167. 
Napier's  fodder,  Penniseium 

9chimperi,  39166. 
Satin-top,    Andropogon    eHanthoi- 
dea,  38765. 
Grosella,  Phyllanthus  acida,  89261. 
Guanftbana,  Annona  muricata,  38762. 
Guano    esplnoso,    Copemicia    hospita, 
39290. 
hediondo,       Copemicia      hospita, 
39288. 
Guapinol,  Hymenaea  courbaril,  38862. 
Guava,  PMidium  cattleianum,  88757. 
Psidium  araga,  38944. 
(Brazil),  38944. 
(California),  38757. 
OuUandina  banduc,  88891. 
Guinea  corn,  Holous  sorghum,  39170. 
grass,  Panicum  maximum^  38771. 
Gum,  alpine.  Eucalyptus  alpina,  38700. 
blue.  Eucalyptus  globulus,  38715. 
flooded.    Eucalyptus    tereticamis, 

88728. 
gray,  Eucalyptus  bicolor,  88710. 
lemon  scented.  Eucalyptus  citrio- 

dora,  38711. 
manna.      Eucalyptus      viminalis, 

38714,  38729. 
mountain      spotted.      Eucalyptus 
goniooalyx,  88716. 


Gum— Oontl  nued. 

peppermint,    Eucalyptus   amygdor 

Una,  38728. 
red,  Eucalyptus  longirostris,  38725. 
spotted.     Eucalyptus    goniocalyx, 

38716. 
slaty.  Eucalyptus  bioolor,  88710. 
sugar.      Eucalyptus      cladocalyx, 

38713. 
white,       Eucalyptus      pauciflora, 

38712. 
Oynura  angulosa,  39018. 
nepalensis,  39116. 

Hackberry,  Celtis  sinensis,  88822. 
Handjell,  Coix  lacryma-jobi,  39286. 
Hat    palm,  -  Copemicia    glabrescens, 

39219,  39289. 
Hat  tree,  Brachychiton  luridum,  38980. 
Hawthorn,     Crataegus     spp.,     38796, 

38844. 
Hibiscus  radiatus,  38666. 
Holcus  Jialepensis,  38670. 

sorghum,     89170,     89184,     S9264- 

39282,  89307,  39308. 
sorghum  verticilliflorus,  38866. 
Honeysuckle.    See  Lonicera  spp. 
Hordeum  distichon  nutans,  38688. 
vulgare,  38780,  39149-39151,  39192. 
nigrum,  38886,  38887. 
pallidum,  38885. 
Hsiang    ch'un    shu,    Toona    sinensis, 
38805. 
tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  89194. 
ya   tsao  chlo,   Oleditsia  sinensis, 
38802. 
Hstteh  po,  Juniperus  chinensis,  38808. 
Hui  ya  mi,  Zea  mays,  38790. 
Hung  t*lao  lo  po,  Daucus  carota,  38786. 
Hydrangea  bretschneideri,  38812. 
Hymenaea  courbarU,  38862. 
Hymenodictyon  excelsum,  39094. 
Hyophorbe  amaricaulis,  38697. 
Hypericum  cemuum.    See  Hypericum 
oblongifolium, 
oblongifolium,  39117. 
patulum,  39118. 

Ilex  paraguariensis,  38858. 
Imboomba,  F{(ma  sinensis,  89148. 
Indigofera  dosua,  39119. 
/no(fe#  &tooX:&«m{ana,  39292. 
/H«  clarA^  39019. 
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Ironbark,  red,  Bucalvpiu9  tideroayUm, 

88726. 
white,      Euoalvptut      leMOOdpylofH 

88718. 
l8chaemum  glaucostachyum,  88770. 

Jack  fruit,  Artooarpus  integrth  88890. 
Jasmine,  Jawninum  spp. : 

(China),  88826. 

(India),  88120. 
Ja^minum  sp.,  38826. 

humiie,  89120. 
Jata,  Copemida  maoroglosta,  B02S1. 
JobVtears,  Caix  lacryma-fobi,  88868- 

88880,  89286. 
Johnson     grass,     Holcu9     JuUepenHi, 

38670. 
Juga    bean,    Voandzeia    Buhterranea, 


Jujube,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  89194. 

Hslang  tsao,  89194. 

Ta  yuan  tsao,  39194. 
Juncu9  grisebachii,  39020. 
Juniper,  Juniperus  spp. 

Hstieh  po,  88808. 
Juniperus  chinensis,  38803,  38804. 

prooera,  39185. 

Kai  koi  o  Bwa,  ColooaHa  esculenta, 

38756. 
Kala-siris,  Alhizzia  chinensU,  88735. 
Keokeo     taro,     Colocasia     esculenta, 

38848. 
Khariz  IQnl,  Ootaneaster  microphyUa, 

39008. 
Kigelia  pinnata,  38698. 
Kino  eucalypt.  Eucalyptus  resinifera, 

38724. 
Kitjallung,     Diospyrcs     macrophyUa, 

39174. 
Kolkwiteia  amahilis,  38832. 
Kua  Iti,  Trichosanthes  Mrilowii,  38842. 
Kuruba     amarilla,     Passiftora     mali- 
formis,  38881,  39223,  39224. 
indio,  Passiffora  maUformis,  38882. 
red,  Passiflora  maHfomiis,  39225, 
39226. 

Lactuca  saliva,  38988. 
Lal-sagt  Amaranthus  gangeticus,  39197. 
Laranja  africana.  Citrus  sp.,  38938. 
cravo,     Citrus    nobilis    deliciosa, 
38942. 


Laranja — Ck>ntinued. 

lima.  Citrus  sp.,  38932. 
selecta.  Citrus  sinensis,  38936. 
selecta  de  umbigo,  Citrus  sinensis. 


tanja.  Citrus  sp.,  38939. 
Laurocerasus  acuminata,  39121. 
Lemon,  sweet.  Citrus  sp.,  38940. 
Lespedeza  sp.,  388Q3f  38809. 
Lettuce,  Lactuca  sativa,  38988. 
Ligustrum  quihoui,  38807. 
Lilac,  Syringa  spp. 
Lima  doce.  Citrus  Umetta,  38931. 
Llm&o  doce.  Citrus  sp.,  38940. 
Lime  (Brazil),  38931,  38933. 

sweet.      Citrus     Umetta,     38831, 


Lime  orange,. CitriM  sp.,  38932. 
Linden,  Tilia  mongolica,  38810. 

Mi  tuan  Shu,  38810. 
Linoma  alba,  38696. 
JAnum     grandiflorum     var.     rubrum, 
38972. 

perenne  var.  album,  38971. 

usitatissimum,  38973. 
JAtchi  chinensis,  38779. 
Livistana  muelleri,  38667. 
Llume  palm,  AeHa  attenuata,  39189. 
Loitc^U>carpiM  «pecu)«iM.    See  Bolusan- 

thus  spedosus. 
Lonicera  sp.,  38815,  38816. 

periclym^num,  38814. 
Lubi  lubi,  Osmelia  sp.  (?),  38764. 
Lucerne,  B1&,  Medicago  saliva,  39157. 
Lumbang,  Aleurites  moluccana,  38945, 

38986. 
liUpine,  Lupinus  pilosus,  39198. 
Lupinus  pUosus,  39198. 

Macadamia  tenUfolia,  39144. 
Machewere,      Penwisetum      glaucum. 


Madhuca  indica,  39182. 

Umgifolia,  39183. 
Mahogany,  red,  Eucalyptus  resinif^a, 

88724. 
Mahwa,  if otfAiica  spp.,  39182,  39183. 
Mallotus  sp.,  39021. 

nepalensis,  39122. 
if a2««  •]^{i76«^f^,  39146. 
Mandioca,   Manihot   escuienia,   38857, 

38861,  88947-38968. 
Mangifera  indica,  38981,  38982,  39155. 
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Mango,  Mamfifera  indica,  88981,  38982. 
39155. 

(Cuba),  38981,  38982. 

(Liberia),  39155. 

Luisa,  88981. 
MatUhot  esculenta,  38857,  38861, 38947- 


utUUsitna,    See  Manifiot  esculenta. 
Maple,  Acer  spp..  38734,  38843.  38992. 
MeconopsU  ioaUichii,  39022. 
Medicago  Mtiva,  38852,  88864.  38865. 

38984,  39157. 
M^bomia  ftoribunda,  39123. 
iUiaefolia,  39023,  39124. 
MelUotug  parviftora,  38864,  38865. 
Merope  atiffulata,  39168. 
M*fufu  grass,  Pennisetum  macrourum, 

39167. 
Mi  tuan  shu,  TUia  mangolica,  38810. 
Michelia  sp.,  89025. 
cathcartii,  89125. 
lanuginosa,  89024. 
Mien  po.  Thuja  orienialis,  88831. 
Millet.     Chaetochloa     italioa,     39283^ 
39285. 
(Belgian  Ck)ngo),  88782. 
Djawawoet,  39284. 
(Java),  39288-89285. 
Koenjlt  boentoet  koetjing,  8928a 
Koenjit  ramo  koetjing,  39285. 
Machewere,  88669. 
(Nyassaland),  38669. 
pearl,  Pennisetum  glaucuniySS&Sd, 
88782. 
Miraguano  espinoso,  PauroHs  wrightii, 

89291. 
Monachne    subglabra.    See    Eriochloa 

subglabra. 
Mountain  sorrel,  Oxf/ria  digytiu,  89029. 
Morus  sp.,  89096. 
Mucuna  sp.,  39026. 
Musa   paradisiaoa   sapientum,   88928- 

88927. 
Mustard,  yellow,  Brassica  alba,  38689. 
MyroxyUm    pereirae.     See    Toluifera 
pereirae. 

Napier's    fodder    grass,     Pennisetum 

scMmperi,  3916a 
Varavelia    zeylanica.      See    Clematis 

eeyUmioa. 
Navel  orange.  Citrus  sinensis,  88928- 


Nectarine,   Amygdalus  persica  necta- 

rina,  38679. 
Nephelium  litchi.    See  Litchi  ohinen- 

sU. 
Nicandra    physaloides.      See     Penta- 

gotUa  physalodes, 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  39163,  89303. 
Nyssa  sessiliflora,  88737. 

Oak,  Quercus  sp.,  38738. 
Oats,  Avena  sativa,  38693. 
Ochroma  lagopus,  38854. 
Onion,  Allium  cepa,  39263. 
Ophiopogon  intermedius,  39028, 

japonicus,  38781,  38839. 
Opuntia  sp.,  38705. 

cafayatensis,  38702. 

camuessa,  38703. 

decumana,  38701. 

flcus-indica  costaHcensis,  38700. 

gymnocarpa,  38702,  38706. 

robusta  larreyi,  38701. 

spinulifera,  38699. 

streptacantha,  38707. 
Orange   (Brazil),  38928-38930,  38932, 
38934-38937. 

laranja  lima,  38932. 

laranja  selecta,  38936. 

laranja  selecta  de  umbigo,  88928. 

lime,  38932. 

navel.     Citrus     sinensis,     38928- 
38930,  88934,  88935. 
Orchid  tree,  Bauhinia  purpurea,  39000. 
Oryza    saliva,    88685,    88686,    38752- 
38755,    38845,    38846,    38867,    89148, 
3919&-89218. 
Osbeckia  stellata,  89126. 
Osmelia  sp.  ( ?),  38764. 
Oxyria  digyna,  39029. 
Oxyspora  panictUata,  39098. 

Paederia  foetida,  38887. 

Pal  ts'ai,  Brassica  pekinensis,  88782. 

Palm,  Acrista  monticola,  39188. 

Aeria  attenuata,  39189. 

(Australia),  38667. 

Coccothrinax    miraguama,    39293. 

Copemicia      glabrescens,      39219, 
39289.  ' 

Copernicia  hospita,  39288,  39290. 

(Cuba),  39219,  89287-39293. 

Fan,  Livisiona  muelleri,  38667. 

Guano  espinoso,    Copemicia   ho^- 
p»a,  39290. 
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Palm— Continued. 

Guano  hediondo,  Oapemicia  hot- 

pi$a,  90288. 
bat,  Coj^emicia  glahreacens,  38219, 

89289. 
Hyopharbe  amarioaulU,  38697. 
(India),  88739,  89140. 
Inodes  blacfcbumiana,  39292. 
Jata,      CopenUcia      macrofflossa, 

39287. 
Linoma  alba,  38696. 
Mascarene  cabbage,  88696. 
Llume,  Aeria  attenuata,  39189. 
(Mauritius),  38672,  38673,  38696, 

38697. 
Miraguano      espinoso,      Paurotia 

wrightii,  39291. 
Palma   cana,    Inodes   blackl}umi' 

ana,  S&2S2. 
PaurotiM  wrightii,  39291. 
Phoenicophoriwn        borsigianum, 

38673. 
(Porto  Rico),  39188,  39189. 
Roscheria  melanochoetes,  38672. 
Trachycarpui     martiana,     38739, 

39140. 
Yarey,  39219,  39289. 
Yuraguana,     Coccothrinaop    mira- 
'    guama,  39293. 
Palma    cana,    Inodes    blackbumiana, 

39292. 
Palma  de   Sierra,  Acrista  monticola, 

89188. 
Pampano,  Caluthea  luiea,  39190. 
Pana^  quinquefoUum,  3874^-^751. 
Panioum  sp.  (?),  38946u 
maximum,  38771. 
nAgropedatumy  38772. 
Pama%9ia  sp.,  39080. 
PasH/lara  foeiida,  38989. 

maliformU,  38881,   38882,   39229- 
39226. 
Passion  fruit,  Pauiflora  spp. : 

kuruba    amarilla,    38881,    39223, 

39224. 
kuruba  Indlo,  38882. 
Pauloumia  fortunei,  38806. 
Paurotis  icrightii,  39291. 
Pea,  butterfly,  Clitoru-  tematea,  38987. 

Peach,  Amygdalus  pertioa, 
Doncietitas,  38677. 
(Peru),  38676-88678,  38680-38683. 


Pear,  Pyru»  sp.,  38799. 

Pyrus  chinensis,  38794. 

(China),  38794. 

T'ang  11,  38799. 
Pedicularis  darkei,  39031. 

ftesntOMa,  39032. 

lachnoglos9a,  39033. 

longiflora,  39034. 

megalantha,  39035. 

moUU,  39036. 

scMzorrhyndM,  39037. 
Pehuen,  Arauoaria  araucana,  38695. 
Pelargonium  sp.,  39195. 
Pennigetum  glaucum,  38669,  38732. 

macrourum,  39167. 

achimperi,  39166. 

typhoideum*        See     Pennitetum 
glaucum, 
Peniagonia  physalodes,  39038. 
Pepper,  red,  Capsicum  annuum,  38788. 

Ch'ang  la  chiao,  88788. 
Pepper    bush,    Chinese,    Zanthoxylum 

alatum,  38825. 
Pereskia  portulacifolia,  39220. 
Peraea  americana,  38888,  39164,  39173. 

gratisHma.      See    Persea    ameri- 
cana. 
Persimmon,  Diospyros  spp.: 

(China),  38793. 

(Java),  39174. 
Pe-tsai,  Brassica  pekinensis,  38782. 
Phaseolus  sp.,  39304. 

lunatus,  39305. 
Phoenicophorium  borsigianum^  38673. 
Photinia  integnfolia,  39039. 
Phyllanthus  acida,  39261. 

distichus.    See  PAyUan^i^iM  adda, 
Phyllostachys  aurea,  38919. 

6am6iM0id6«  marliacea,  38920. 

marZiocea.  See  P^yZfot^ocJiya'dam- 
biitfOf  d  e<  marliaoea, 

nigra.    See  PAi^Uo«taoAy«  pubemla 
nigra. 

pubenOa  nigra,  38918. 

9ii«Iio«    marliacea.     See     PAyUo- 
stachys  bambusoides  marliacea. 

sulfurea,  38912. 

viridiiflaucescens,  under  38920. 
Physalis  peruviana,  39179. 
Picea  moHtuto.    See  Picea  tmttfttana. 

«mitfttona,  39040. 
Picrorhiea  kurroa,  39041. 
Pi6r<«  viUosa,  39127. 
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Pineapple,  Ananas  sativus,  38908. 
riptadenia  oudhenais,  39042. 
FHptanthus  nepalensit,  d9043»  89128. 
nratinera  alicastrum,  88668. 
Pitahaya,  Cereus  sp.,  39296. 
PUtosporum  flaribundum,  39044, 89129. 
Plagianthus  betulinus,  88969. 
Pleurospermum  apiolent,  39045. 

brunonis,  39046. 

hookeH,  39047. 
Plum,  Prunu9  umbellata,  38974. 
PoUtnto     cunUngiana.      See    PoUinia 
fulva. 

iuXva,  39011. 
Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  39048. 
Potato,  £foton«m  tuberosum^  38777. 
Poupartia  owillaHs,  39083,  39136. 

/ordii.    See  Poupartia  axillaris. 
Prickly  •  pear,    Opuntia    spp.,    3869&- 

38707. 
Privet,  Ugustrum  quihoui,  38807. 

Tung  ch*ing  chih,  38807. 
Prunus  acuminata.    See  Laurocerasus 
acuminata. 

armeniaca,  38778,  88978. 

avium,  39175. 

microphylla.     See  Amygdalus  mi- 
crophylla. 

persica.    See  Amygdalus  persica. 

salicifolia,  38684. 

sargentU.    See  Prunus   serrulata 
sachalinensis. 

serrulata  sachalinensis,  38761. 

tomentosa,  38856. 

umbellata,  88974. 
Psidium  araca,  38944. 

cattleianum  var.  lucidum,  38757. 
Pumpkin,  Cucurbita  pepo,  38884. 
Pyrtw  sp.,  38799. 

cat7Ui]^en«i«.       See     Chaenomeles 
lagenaria  cathayensis. 

chinensis,  38794. 

ifui^to.    See  8orbus  insignis. 

microphylla.     See  Sorbus   micro- 
phylla. 

vestita.    See  Sorbus  ouspidata. 

Queensland  nut,  Macadamia  temifolia, 

39144. 
guerctix  sp.,  38738. 
Quince,   CAaenome^M  k»^6fiaria  ca/A- 

ayensis,  38795. 


Radisb,     AapTUtniM     <a«inM,     38784, 
38785. 

Chinese  early  summer,  38785. 

Chinese  winter,  38784. 

T'ieh  hung  tan  lo  po.  38784. 

Yeh  Chi  hung  shui  lo  po,  88785. 
RapMnus  sativus,  38784,  38785. 
Raspberry,  Rubus  spp. 

(IndU),  39130-^132,  39169. 

(Mauritius),  39187. 

Yellow  fruited,  39187. 
Rheum  acuminatum,  39049. 

nobUe,  39050. 
Rhodes  grass,  Australian,  Chloris  vir- 

gata,  39177. 
Rhodesian     violet     tree,     Securidaca 

longipedunculata,  39298. 
Rhododendron  anthopogon,  39051. 

arboreum,  39052,  39054. 

arboreum  campbeUiae,  39058. 

barbatum,  39055. 

cameUiaeflorum,  39056. 

campanulatum,  39057. 

campylocarpum,  39058. 

oUiatum,  39059. 

oiwnabarinum.    See  Rhododendron 
royleL 

dalhousiae,  39061. 

falconeri,  39062. 

fulgens,  39063. 

grande,  39064. 

lanatum,  39065. 

lepidotum,  39066. 

ro]^Z6i,  39060. 

setosum,  39067. 

ici^/itii,  39068. 
Rhubarb.    See  Rheum  spp. 
Ribbon   wood,   Plagianthus   betulinus. 


Rice,  Or2^2:a  sativa: 
AmoDquili,  38845. 
Balidjembel,  39204. 
Ba5k,  39211. 

Benlloch,  38685,  38686,  38846. 
Berod,  39199. 
Carolina,  39148,  392ia 
Dhundhari,  38753. 
Dyalen,  39205. 
Qlindoeran,  39202. 
Gonde,  39218. 
(India),  38752-38755. 
(Java),  39199-3921& 
Kalojira,  38752. 
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Rice— Gontinaed. 

Kamod,  38755. 

Kawoeng,  39203. 

Kowel,  39206. 

Laradjawl,  39208. 

Mamas,  39207. 

Menoer,  39209. 

Molok,  39213. 

Nakerljea,  38764. 

Osog,  39217. 

Pandan,  39201. 

Pelak,  39200. 

(Peru),  39148. 

Rogol,  39215. 

Salouikl,  38807. 

Sarilaia,  39212. 

Solo,  39214. 

(Spain),  38685,  38686,  88845, 
38846. 

(Turkey),  38867. 

Walen,  39216. 
Ricinus  communis,  39156. 
Rollinia  mucosa,  38674. 

sieheri.    See  RoUinia  mucosa. 
Rosa  sp.,  38821. 

abyssinica,  3918C. 

multiflora  catJuiyensis,  38823. 
Kose.    See  Rosa  spp. 
Roscheria  melanochoetes,  38672. 
Rubus  sp.,  39069,  39180,  39181. 

eUipticus,  39169. 

niveus  Thunb.,  39130. 

niveus  Wall.     See  Rubus  pedun- 
culosus. 

paniculatus,  39132. 

pedunculosus,  39131. 

rosaefolius,  39187. 
Rye,  Secale  cerealr,  38692. 

(Russia),  38692. 

SaccTiarum    officinarum,    38893-^907, 
39165. 

X  ciliarc,  39262. 
Salix  sp..  39071,  39191. 

tetrasperma,  39070. 
Sapodllla,  Achras  zapota,  38859. 
Sasa  tesseUata,  38915. 
Sau,  Albizzia  chinensis,  38785. 
Sausage  tree,  Kigelia  pinnata,  38698. 
Baussurea  sp.,  39073. 

deltoidea,  39072. 
Saofifraga  sp.,  38855. 

purpurascens,  89074. 


Saxifrage.    See  Samifraga  spp. 
Secale  cereaie,  38692. 
Seouridaoa  Umgipedunculaia,  88296. 
Sedum  asiaticum,  89075. 

roseum,  39(^6. 
Selinum  tenuifolium,  38077. 
Senecio  sp.,  39081. 

densiflorus.    See  Senecio  umdneU 

lus. 
diversifoUus.    See   Senecio   raph- 

anifoHus, 
raphanifolius,  39079. 
scandens,  39080. 
uncineUus,  39078. 
Sesame,  Sesamum  orientaie,  39171. 
Sesamum    indioum.    '  See     Sesamum 
orienMe, 
orientaie,  39171. 
Setaria     aurea.       See     Chaetochioa 
aurea, 
italica.    See   Chaetochioa  iialica, 
lindenbergiana.    See   CAoelocJUoa 

lindenbergiana. 
nigrirostris.        See      CAoelocA/oa 

nliiPriro«IH«. 
sulcata.    See  Chaetochioa  9uicata. 
SUk-flower  tree,  Albizzia  sp.,  38820. 
KmOadP  vaginata,  38827. 
Soap  bean,  GIeda«ia  sinensis,  38800- 


Hsiang  ya  tsao  chio,  38802. 
Tsao  chio,  38800. 
Soja  maw,  38990. 
Solanum  tuberosum,  dSTH. 
Sorbus  cuspidata,  38183. 
insign4s,  39082,  39134. 
microphyUa,  39135. 
Sorghum,  Holous  spp. : 
(Brazil),  38670. 
Gandroem  djebrag,  39269. 
Gandroeng,  39267,  39274. 

beureum,  39279. 

boerajot,  3927a 

degem,  39280. 

djabag,  39281. 

goeweup,  39278. 

keupeul,  39264. 

koempaj  beureum,  89282. 

sekoel,  39275. 

tarigoe,  39268. 

minggl,  89277. 

tjlnde,  39270. 
Guinea  corn,  39170. 
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Sorghum — Continued. 

(Java),  39264-39282. 
(Nigeria),  39170,  39307,  39»06. 
Padimelcah,  3926a 
(SeycheUes  Islands),  39184. 
Tjantel,  39265,  39276. 
item,  39271. 
oetjlr,  39266. 
tjondro,  39272. 
(Union  of  South  Africa),  36866. 
Sorghum  vulgare.  See  Holcu*  Morghum, 
Soy  bean,  Soja  max,  38990. 
SpatJiodea  campanulata,  39222. 
Spondias  sp.,  38943. 
S?s((|  chl  hai  fang,  Saxifraga  sp.,  38855. 
Stachys  sericea,  39101. 
Stephania  rotunda,  39084. 
SterciUia  acerifolia.    See  Brachychiton 
acerifoUum. 
carthagincMis,  39221. 
lurida.    See  Brachychiton  luridum. 
Stevensonia  grandifolia.    See  Phoeni- 

cophorium  horsigianum. 
Stizolohium  sp.,  38863. 
Stringy     bark,     Eucalyptus     obliqua, 
38720. 
peppermint,   Eucalyptus   piperita, 

38721. 
Victoria.    Eucalyptus    macrorhyn- 

cha,  38719. 
yellow.    Eucalyptus    muetleriana, 
38730. 
f^tyrax  hookeri,  39137. 
Suan  t'ao,  Prunus  tomentosa,  38856. 

ying  t'ao,  Prunus  tomentosa,  38856. 
Sugar  cane,  Saccharum  spp. : 
(Australia),  39165. 
(Brazil),  38893-38907. 
Gayana,  38893-38906. 
(Cuba),  39262. 
Manteiga,  38907. 
Quacsofoca,  39165. 
Sycamore,      Brachychiton      luridum, 

88980. 
Symplocos  theaefolia,  39138. 
Syncarpia  glomulifera,  38731. 

laurifolia.     See  Syncarpia  glomu- 
lifera. 
Syringa  sp.,  38829. 
amMrensis,  38828. 
vOlosa,  38830. 

Ta  pal  ts'ai,  BrasHca  peM/nensis,  88782. 


Ta  yuan  fsao,  Ziziphus  y«/«6a,  39194. 

Talauma  Jwdgsoni,  39139. 

T'ang  11,  Pyrus  sp.,  38799. 

Tangerine,     Citrus    noMlis    delicioaa, 
38941,  38942. 

Taro,  Colocasia  esculenta,  SP^nO,  38847- 
38849. 
Aweoweo,  38847. 
(Hawaii),  38756,  38847-38849. 
Kai  koi  o  Ewa,  38756. 
Keokeo,  38848. 
Ulaula,  38849. 

Tephrosia  Candida.     See  Cracca  Can- 
dida. 

Terminalia  tomentosa,  38740. 

Thalictrum  foliolosum,  39085. 

Thuja  oHentalis,  38797,  38798,  38831. 

Thunbergia  sp.,  39302. 

T'leh  hung  tan  lo  po,  Raphanus  so- 
tivus,  38784. 

TUia  mongolica,  38810. 

Tobacco,    Nicotiana    tahacum,    39163, 
39303. 

Toluifera  pereirae,  38977. 

Tonka    bean,     Coumarouna    odorata, 
39142. 

Tooart     tree.     Eucalyptus     gompho- 
cephala,  38717. 

Toonn  sinensis,  38805. 

Trachycarpus  martiana,  38739,  39140. 

Trachydium  obtusiusculum,  39086. 

Trebol   de  olor,  MelUotus  parviflora^ 
38864,38865. 

Trichosanthes  kirUowii,  38842. 

Trifolium  subterraneum,  38983. 

Triticum  aestivum,  38697,  38889, 39152. 
39193. 
dicoccum,  39227. 
vulgare.    See  Triticum  aestivum. 

Tsa  jih  pOn  yti  ml,  Zea  mays,  38792. 

Tsao,  Ziziphus  jujuba,  39194. 

Tsao  chto,  Oleditsia  sinensis,  38800. 

Tung  ch'ing  chlh,  lAgustrum  quihoui, 
38807. 

Tung  tree,  Aleurites  fordii,  38671. 

Turnip-rooted  Chinese  cabbage,  38783. 

Turpentine   tree,    Syncarpia   glomuli- 
fera, 38731. 

Tzu  yti  mi,  Zea  mays,  38791. 

Ulaula  taro,  Colocasia  sp.,  38849. 
Undetermined,     38741,     39087-39092, 
89097-39100. 
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Vaccinium  fflawsthalbum,  39141. 

VentUaffo  sp.,  S9005. 

Viburnum  sp.,  88813. 

Vigna  9inen9i$,  89143,  89299,  39800. 

Vitis  caribaea.    See  Viti$  tUiaefoUa. 

tUiaefoUa,  38853. 
Voandzeia  subterranea,  38986. 


Willow,  Salix  spp. 

Wirllda,  Acacia  retinodet,  38758. 

Wistaria  tree,  Bohuunthus  spedosus^ 

39300. 
Wu  yQeh  hslen  yH  ml,  Zea  maySf  38789. 


Yarey,  Copemicia  glabrewena,  39219, 
39289. 
Wampl.     Clav^a     lansium,     88708.     ^eh  chl  hung  shut  lo  po,  Baphanus 


89176. 
Wheat,  Triticum  spp.: 
Gandeal,  39152. 
(England),  39193. 
Kathlawar,  wild,  39227. 
(Mexico),  38889. 
(Philippine  Islands),  39152. 
Rlvett's  Red,  39193. 
(Russia),  38687. 
Spanish  Zarraceno,  39152. 
Turkestan,  38889. 
wild  Kathlawar,  39227. 


sativus,  38785. 
Yerba     mat^,     Ilex     parag^tariensis, 

38858. 
Yuraguana,  Coccothrinax  miraguama^ 

39293. 

Zanthoxylum  alatum,  38825. 

Zea  mays,  38690.  38691.  38789-38792, 

39158-^162,  39228-39260. 
Ziziphus  jujuba,  39194. 

aativa.    See  Ziziphut  fufuba. 
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